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From the editors 


On 30 October — 3 November, 2018 V. Sarajishvili Tbilisi State Conservatoire hosted the 
9th International Symposium on Traditional Polyphony. As always, many Western scholars, and 
ensembles of Georgian and world polyphony were among the symposium participants, and another 
unforgettable week spent with Georgian colleagues was added to the long history of the symposia. 
All the more, that the 9th symposium was dedicated to the 100" anniversary of the first Republic 
of Georgia. As usual, the symposium was held under the patronage of Giorgi Margvelashvili — the 
President of Georgia — and financial support of the Ministry of Education, Science, Culture, and 
Sports of Georgia. The organizers of the Symposium were: the International Research Center for 
Traditional Polyphony of Tbilisi State Conservatoire, the International Centre for Georgian Folk 
Song, and the Folklore State Centre of Georgia. 

Diverse and interesting scholarly themes of the symposium are fully reflected in the pres- 
ent collection, which includes almost all the papers presented at the Symposium. The papers are 
grouped in the same sequence as presented at the symposium. 

The opening session of the symposium was dedicated to General Theory and Musical-Aes- 
thetic Aspects of Polyphony — the always relevant theme. Joseph Jordania’s (Australia/Geor- 
gia) paper, “Stable and Mobile Elements of Polyphonic Texture: Historical Aspects” offers a very 
interesting conclusion, that the primary musical practice of early humans was a pre-cultural phe- 
nomenon, and was based on dissonant intervals. In her paper “How Does Music Convey a Sense of 
Eternity?” Andrea Kuzmich (Canada) tries to answer the question through an analysis of collec- 
tive memory in Georgian polyphonic songs. 

In the paper “Polyphony as a Human — Specific Mental Phenomenon” Piotr Podlipniak (Po- 
land) analyses polyphony from an interesting angle, and perceives it as more mental rather than 
acoustic phenomenon. Clayton Parr (USA) — offered very useful advice to choir directors in his 
paper “A Framework for Using Choral Singing to Develop Intercultural Sensitivity”. A particularly 
interesting perspective was expressed by Ana Piotrowska (Poland), who participated in the ses- 
sion on Traditional Polyphony and Popular Music Genres. In her paper “Polyphony or Poly- 
phonic Effect? Multipart Singing and Pop Music” Piotrowska discusses on one hand, “polyphonic 
effects” (instead of polyphony) in the realm of popular music, and on the other hand — the role of 
polyphony in contemporary musical culture. 

The afternoon session on 30 October, as well as the entire following day, was dedicated to 
Regional Styles and Musical Language of Traditional Polyphony. This theme is traditionally the 
most popular, and this time too, is represented by the largest number of papers. Georgian and West- 
ern scholars discussed this issue from different aspects and in different regional-cultural contexts. 
In the paper “Georgian Polyphonic Ritual Song and Myth Reflected in it” Nino Ghambashidze and 
Nino Makharadze (Georgia) discussed the mythological bases of the Georgian polyphonic song 
“Tavnana” and the embryo of Georgian polyphonic ritual songs in the context of this song. Susanne 
Rozenberg (Sweden) discussed Swedish polyphonic songs in the paper “Polyphonic Strategies in 
Swedish Traditional Singing”, while Zanna Partlas (Estonia) introduced rich polyphonic tradition 
of the Moksha to the audience in the paper “The Moksha Mordovian Multipart Songs 40 Years Lat- 
er: the Comparison of the Multi-track Recordings Made in the 1970s and 2010s”. 

Well-known scholar, Izaly Zemtsovsky (USA/Russia), suggested very interesting conclu- 
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sions in “Polyphony and Monody from the New Viewpoint”. Despite the fact that the scholar could 
not attend the symposium, and his paper was presented by Joseph Jordania, we managed to have 
a short discussion with Dr. Zemtsovsky via Skype. The presentation of world polyphonic cultures 
continued in Razvan Rogsu’s (Austria) paper. In his presentation, “Carpathians: the Monophonic 
Mountains?” the young scholar discussed the factors, which supposedly determined the absence 
of polyphonic traditions in the Carpathian Mountains. Liu Xiangkun (China) presented the paper 
“Contrapuntal Structure and its Variations in Traditional Khmer and Thai Pinnpeat/Piphat Ensem- 
ble” about the musical traditions in Thailand. 

The innovative and interactive character of the paper “A Web-Based, Long-Term Archive of 
Audio, Video, and Larynx-Microphone Field Recordings of Traditional Georgian Singing, Praying 
and Lamenting with Special Emphasis on Svaneti” authored by Frank Scherbaum (Germany), 
Nana Mjavanadze, and Elguja Dadunashvili (Georgia) aroused particular interest among the 
audience. The paper focused on a 3-month expedition in Svaneti, the possibility of high quality 
recording of polyphonic songs by the so-called larynx-microphone, and the unique possibility for 
further thorough analysis. A good demonstration of the centers for traditional polyphony around 
the world was the final part of the session, with the presentation of the following papers: Ianika 
Oras (Estonia) — “Between Continuity and Revival: Social and Musical Processes in Contem- 
porary Seto Leelo Singing Tradition”; Davit Shugliashvili (Georgia) — “Chven Mshvidoba — A 
Century-Old Road of the Song”; Mario Morello (Canada) — “Identifying Musical Character in 
Italian Folk Polyphony: Investigating Shared Musical Characteristics of Traditional Multi-Part 
Singing in the Quattro Province and Salento Regions of Northern and Southern Italy”; Guillaume 
Veillet (France) — “In Search of a Revival: Polyphonic Singing in Savoy (French Alps)”; Giorgi 
Kraveishvili (Georgia) — “Polyphony in Folk Music of the Georgians from the Historical Provinc- 
es of Georgia and those Exiled in the 17th—19th Centuries”, Danica Boyce (Canada) — “Icelandic 
Tvis6ngur in the Contemporary Age”, Meri-Sofia Lakopos (Finland) — “Polyphony in the Mono- 
phonic Traditional Song of Hawraman” and Sopiko Kotrikadze (Georgia) — “About Arranged and 
Composed Songs”. 

The traditional theme of the symposia, Polyphony in the Sacred Music, opened the session 
on November |‘, wherein French and German colleagues had a very interesting panel presentation, 
“Structural Analysis and Modeling of Georgian and Medieval Polyphonies”; they compared two 
methodological approaches for the analysis of the harmony of Georgian polyphonic songs: On 
the one hand the joint work of Simha Arom and Florent C. Darras (France) — “Musicological 
Aspects of the Analysis and Modeling,” and on the other hand, Frank Scherbaum’s (Germany) 
technologically sophisticated method in the paper “Computational perspective of the analysis and 
modeling”. In the same session, Tamar Chkheidze (Georgia) presented the paper “Interrelation 
of Structure, Texture and Harmony Regularities in Georgian Sacred Chants and Folk Music Exam- 
ples”, in which the scholar focuses on the factors, which supposedly determined the existence of 
different mode-harmonic relations between the two branches of Georgian traditional music — folk 
songs and chants. 

The paper “With the Help of the Holy Spirit: an Improvised Religious Polyphony from Jerusa- 
lem” of Olivier Tourny (France) provides interesting information about the unique tradition of the 
mixed choir of a French Benedictine monastery. In his paper “Georgian Primary Sources: an Anal- 
ysis of Chant Manuscript Q-684” John A. Graham (USA) talks about his vision for understanding 
the oral tradition, elaborated in the process of analyzing the manuscript, which as he explains “can 
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assist in future efforts to revive the original improvisatory style of chant performance”. Ekaterine 
Qazarashvili’s (Georgia) “Christmas Kontakia in the Georgian Chanting Tradition” presented at 
the end of the session provides significant information about the interrelation of music and text in 
the Kontakion genre generally, and in Georgian Christmas kontakia in particular. 

The afternoon session was dedicated to a very topical issue, Social Aspects of Traditional 
Polyphony. In the study of this issue the paper of a Georgian ethnomusicologist Nino Tsitsishvili 
(Australia/Georgia) suggest that “Changes of Culture and Early Human Sociality” is a paradigm 
according to which human socium has developed from collective structures to individual families. 
Matthew Knight’s (Canada) “Song Tourism and Cultural Entrepreneurship: Georgian Polyphony 
as Intercultural Encounter” touched upon one of the most significant forms of function for modern 
Georgian folklore — the so-called folk tourism, which reflected rather interesting conclusions of an 
‘outsider’ ethnomusicologist about the risks and possibilities that have arisen over the course of the 
development of folk-tourism. Nino Makharadze’s (Georgia) theme “Georgian Traditional Music 
in the Works of French and British Authors” deals with interesting facts about Georgian folk music 
provided by foreigners and their conclusions. 

The papers presented at the morning session on November 3" — the last day of the Sym- 
posium — discussed one aspect or another of polyphony in instrumental music. The paper of 
Penelope Sanz Gonzalez and Manuel Lafarga Marques (Spain) — “Polyphonic Pipes in the 
Greco-Roman World” discusses the results of the authors’ research on ancient pipes. In his paper 
“Primitive Bagpipes” in Comparative and Historical Perspective” Ulrich Morgernstern (Austria) 
touches upon two ancient methods for making this instrument from a comparative and historical 
angle and concludes, that “cultural landscapes are more suitable to explain bagpipe typology than 
ethno-linguistic relationship”. The paper by Abdullah Akat (Turkey) “A Comparative Study of 
the Polyphonic Features of the Tulum in the Eastern Black Sea Region of Turkey” is dedicated to 
the to the bagpipe’s Turkish analogue. Daiva Ra¢itinaité-Vy¢iniené’s (Lithuania) paper, “Illusion 
of Monophonic Melodies in Lithuanian Traditional Instrumental Polyphonic Music Compositions: 
Notation and Perception of Sound” presented a very interesting observation regarding Lithuanian 
polyphonic instruments. “Instrument as a Symbol of National Identity: Fujara among Slovaks in 
Serbia” by Gordana Blagojevié (Serbia) focuses on the instrument included in the UNESCO list 
of Intangible Cultural Heritage, its adaptation to modernity, and popularization by Slovak national 
minority. The paper “Islam Pilpani’s Compositions for the Chuniri - the Behaviour of the Modern 
HOMO-POLYPHONICUS” by Maka Khardziani (Georgia) provides a musical analysis of Islam 
Pilpani’s transcriptions for chuniri to demonstrate the behavior of the modern homo-polyphonicus. 
Interesting facts and data was presented by Nikoloz Jokhadze (Georgia) through his paper — “The 
Path of the Garmoni to Georgia”. 

The afternoon session of the 9th symposium essentially summed up its scholarly part. It start- 
ed with the Round Table on “Traditional Polyphony and Mountains”, opened by the very experi- 
enced Georgian ethnomusicologist, Joseph Jordania (Australia/Georgia). He had an interesting 
presentation on the main topic of the Round Table, followed by the presentation of anthropologist 
and ethnomusicologist Peter Gold (USA). It should be noted that for his contribution to Georgian 
culture Peter Gold was awarded the title of Honorary Professor of Tbilisi State Conservatoire, and 
was given a special certificate at the closing Gala concert of the symposium. The book of proceed- 
ings includes the summaries of the two afore-mentioned presentations at the Round Table. 

The final scholarly session summarized the main issues discussed at the symposium; the pre- 
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senters shared recommendations and expectations for the 10th symposium planned for 2020. 

It can be boldly said, that in addition to the traditionally high level of scholarship, the 9th 
symposium was also imprinted with novelties, especially in its concert program. For the first time in 
the history of the Tbilisi symposia one of the concerts — “Folklore and Modernity” was completely 
devoted to modern interpretations of Georgian folklore, which garnered particular interest from 
foreign and Georgian participants of the symposium alike. Another impressive novelty was the 
opening evening of the symposium with the participation of Georgian, Armenian, Azerbaijani, and 
Jewish musicians — performers of multicultural Tbilisi folklore. The closing concert, like previous 
years, was crowned by the performance of Georgian and world traditional polyphony. 

Presentation of two new publications of the International Research Center of Traditional Po- 
lyphony was held as part of the scholarly program of the symposium (30 October). Both publica- 
tions: “Grimaud and Georgian Song” and “Georgian Polyphony in Western Turkey — In the Foot- 
steps of Peter Gold” aroused significant interest among the foreign participants of the Symposium. 
All the more, that Peter Gold himself participated in the presentation of the latter collection. 

The visit to the Ateni Gorge and the cave city of Uplistsikhe (6th c. B.C.) was very impressive 
for foreign scholars. It can be said that everyone enjoyed the impromptu concert of Georgian and 
world polyphony at the dinner in the wine cellar of the host family — the Western participant schol- 
ars of the symposium, the ensembles, and hosts performed various examples of Georgian and world 
traditional polyphony with the same enthusiasm. The toast offered by Clayton Parr, an American 
choir conductor and performer, and an active participant of the evening, may have best expressed 
the spirit of the symposium: “The Tbilisi symposium is a large family, whose participants are the 
family members scattered in different parts of the world and meet every two years to share their 
experiences.” 
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AMoea3ayeno AMsgombInsbmdnb Jgw@sMgdnma Bgengg0b 40-%q Agho Berab gsdmr3- 
CnM|Id9d MobeEsmob WsdoMbINbs, Med yZqmob] AysMns AMogombInsbmdob mmHo LAoemyMa 
893098 M0: 

1. IMogsebdnsbBmdnb G80; 

2. bdgdb ImMab 39M GagoemyMn gamMeabs yank 8Gnb3nd3o. 

Ms Mdo Ooo, 09 MH 80MSdAHML goMeas, sGob 30Eg3 Logo Ibodgb6ge~mmg060 L&aw~y- 
Go dobsbosmgdemgdn, GMIAGmmMs godImygbgdo, 96939, Igademgds ws LogaHm3ss Jg~@oMgd0m 
390m 33079390da. gb doboboomgdmydos AmAM|Msemas RagqQgQab bmyns~myMa mMasbnds(3n9, 
dagGonMngn, 998Mm-Mn®da, &gddMn ~s bAgdab Mome@gbmeds, JogMsd bgIMM ombadbsjyemn 
80MZBgEMO MMA 89M%9dgHMo donbh3 y3ggemobg I6odgZ6gemmg6o@ Aodohbos ab&mMoymn we Jg- 
LoMydaM Bg8mMgggdabomgab. sbers Imgmgw@ wsgobobosmme gb mMMa 39M9998Mn: 

1. dGagsembdnsbmdnb Ga380 

IMog9~@bdnsbrdob Godse Agodergds oymb (9) mbOobB®m, Gmagmas IgG-bogemgdoe 
Yy3gms Smmagmbagm GMse@a3osdo sMab bsMImeEggboemo, dogHod gobbo3qoMgdom gQoM- 
MM@dS BMImeEagbomo B7bHMomyMa oyBMagob 38nadq9dd0, (4) S_yHeEmbo, GMIgeEn (3, 
06939, domsh goMame sMab Abmgemamda gogMi3gmgdoemo, asbbogymMygdom, 93%m3a0b 
dans Magombgddo wo BybosMa mygosbob 3~76dqemgddq, (3) SoMomge~myAMa bdomsbymo, Gm- 
IQmME, AHLogyMMQdom, QMame sGob gogMEgmgdqemo Leyd-bLodoMab s@BMagosdo ws (~@) 
Z0MHsHHymo BqHgMmQgmMbos, GMIQmoL y{qmoby] joMaoe@ oMob bsMdmeagbamn omdmbs3- 
mgm beoggdob (Mabydab, qgMoobgemgoab, dge~mmMyabadob) BMow@n(3agddo. 

2. bdgdb ImMab 39M GagoemyMn gamMeabs3anb 3Gn6(3n80 

dJ ZIMaYMe@S yrMMenbs yank mMHa BsaMbsbgmds. BmangMa 3xyenSyModo bdgdb do- 
Gab gmmMeobs3os gyMEbMbs QRBMmM 9.6. gmobmbsbbydb, obey q4RMm yqgmambdm3e6 ob- 
AHAMZoae~Mg\ab. obgo, IogocmosE, syZMajzab FHMosea(300ms WIF8gLMdsdo, bow@s(3 bsdygo6o 
HBG MZ9m09 GBAM300. JgmMHQ GHo8ob IMsgombdosb yxyen8ByMgddo yggmo0bg WoMame go- 
Amygbgdoqrmas Cobmbsbbydo, aobbo3ymmMygdom Lagwybeogdo0. obgmos dsomyobyMa sMJonemo 
AMogoeMbdosbrdab HMo@a309, JoOMaymoa ws yoggoboyMo IMogombIosbmds wo yo~g3 493- 
Go Lbgs Ibmgym@omdoa asdbyqmn IMsgembdosba LoImgmab BMoe@n309. Igbododaboe, bIgdb 
ImGab g9MBazomqMa BgomMenbs3aob gh mMa Gas Jgadengds Amgabbyboma MmammM(3 
gmbbmbsbbymn ws ~eabmbsbb ymin, 6q, 30093 73MM L3g(30Qn34qMO, MmMamMM’3 ByMGo- 
gen © bogqbeyMa 3mmMenbs3aob &038g60. 

dga30dmns a93039OMM mobo ~sb336o: 

(1) ab, my ,AmamM® adegmgds gho my ab IqbogomyaGo bad-Qdo, 4Q3G~r LGoda~myHos, 
30M] ab, my Mo" od~m|Mgd0; 

(2) Dracw@se, IMsgoembdnsbo Igbozs 7QBG~m LGsdomyAMns, 30EM%] gMabdosbo; 

(3) mog0e@ IMsgoembIns6 3xy~mGyMsda(3_ go ob bdo, GmdAgmalyy gremgdGoyMse o8eg%y- 
35, 7RBMHM L@sda~mMns, 30M] ob bds, MMIQEA’yZ LmE@abGob dog% LHqAmegds (obo~mga, 
dogomans@, JoMagqem bLodmgMgddo anbonMo 3960); 

(4) dMsgoembdns6 BMo@azasdo 30 yggmodg Cow LAsdomyAGmoob ofg6y6 bagdab gqm- 
G039Ga 3mMMHenbsyns, Co AMsgse@mbdnsbmdnb Gado. 

39 Logombamsb wsjogdoMgdyen Aggbagob Babsb3ge@mda doboemab bogyqd3qmby 99 ao- 
AmagdIqma oJgb AmboBMHg7ds, md s~@sdosbob 8aMgZqmse0 bLobadmgMm HMseaigos oym 
bag6e@god9 sagdyemo AMogombdnsbmds, GmAgma(3 gyYHEbmames wabmbsbbyG (bg3~76- 
CM) LImgeb6qdsb wo od Wdgqemgbo HMow@agaab 3300 EMgI@] IgIMHAgboEmos Abmea@oamb 
Yy3gemsd9 QRZMM agmaMogay~ms@ Ob’mmnMydqm Mgaombyddo. 
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JOSEPH JORDANIA 
(AUSTRALIA/GEORGIA) 


STABLE AND MOBILE ELEMENTS OF POLYPHONIC TEXTURE: 
HISTORICAL ASPECT 


Music as a Historical Document 

It has been known for decades, if not centuries, that that music has value as a historical docu- 
ment (see Nettl, 1983, 2005, 2015, Zemtsovsky, 1969, 1988, Jordania, 1988). The problem is HOW 
to read the musical tradition as a historical document. 

In this paper, I will argue that various elements of music (rhythm, timbre, melody, harmony, 
scale, form, texture) behave very differently in the historical process. Some of these elements might 
change very easily, and others can be extremely stable. The question is how easily these elements 
can change and how stable these elements can be, and the most important question: which of the 
elements of music should be considered mobile and which ones should be considered stable. 

There might be various ways to approach this complex problem, but in this paper, I want to 
check a few well-documented historical cases of interaction between various cultures, and find out 
how various musical elements are behaving in this process. 


Three Historical Cases 

(1) ‘I have lost a little girl’ is a typical example of an east Georgian urban song. The origins 
of this song lie in the neighbouring Armenian and Azerbaijani traditions. It is also possible that the 
song originated in Tbilisi, where people of many different nationalities harmoniously lived side 
by side. Anyway, the key factor for us is that this is not the melody developed from Georgian folk 
(rural) regularities. Here, the sound of augmented second, which is not normally encountered in 
rural Georgian songs, and which is widely presented in the melodies of our neighbouring peoples. 
One thing can be clearly stated: wherever this song came from, original it would have been mo- 
nadic. This is clearly demonstrated by the specific scale used in this melody, containing augmented 
seconds and specific melodic embellishments, characteristics of Middle Eastern singing traditions. 
Now let us have a look at what has happened to this melody in Georgia. Although the main elements 
of the melody have remained the same, in Georgia this melody is performed in three-part harmo- 
ny. Following the principles of Georgian polyphonic tradition, the original monophonic melody is 
surrounded from both sides by two harmonizing parts: the higher melodic part on top of the main 
melody, and the bass part, a drone, performed by a group of singers. 

Let us now analyze what has happened in this case. As we can see, the changeable (mo- 
bile) component for culture is what is performed (melodies that can be borrowed from any other 
cultures), and the stable component is how it is performed (following the intrinsic rules of the 
culture). Every musical culture is able to receive songs and melodies from other cultures, and as 
soon as the basic rules of the receiving culture are intact, the newly acquired tunes will be naturally 
absorbed by the receiving culture. It is the tradition of singing in three parts (with the main melody 
in the middle part between the higher part and the drone) that is stable in Georgian traditional 
music. This is the way Georgians sing Middle Eastern, Russian, Ukrainian, French, Roma, Italian, 
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English, and other melodies. This kind of texture in three parts with the drone sung by a group and 
upper parts performed by soloists, with middle part leading the song, is the “soul,” or the most 
stable element of Georgian musical culture. This “soul” will be lost only if Georgians abandon 
polyphony and start singing in unison. I would even suggest that a non-Georgian song performed 
by Georgian in three-part harmony is more “Georgian” than a traditional Georgian song performed 
by Georgians in unison. 

(2) The next case includes cultural contact between two polyphonic traditions. In a twist of 
fate, a Georgian doctor was sent by the Soviet government to work in Central Africa at the begin- 
ning of the 1980s. Apparently being a good amateur singer of Georgian urban songs and a socially 
easygoing person, he taught his new African friends a few Georgian urban songs. After the Geor- 
gian doctor came back to Georgia, Georgian TV made a documentary program about him and later 
broadcast this program on Georgian TV. A couple of minutes of the program were a live recording 
of the singing of three African women, performing the well-known Georgian urban song ‘Spring 
Rain Came.’ At the beginning of the 1980s, I was not well aware of the various polyphonic tradi- 
tions, but I noticed that the bass part was different. 

As in many urban songs, the two top parts of this song are moving in parallel thirds, and as 
sub-Saharan African traditional polyphony is predominantly based on the parallel movement of 
parts, the original (Georgian) parallel thirds have been accepted without any change. The bass part 
was different. In the Georgian version, the bass is a moveable drone, following the European har- 
monic system. Drone polyphony is not a natural part of the singing style of sub-Saharan polyphony, 
so in the African version of this song, the original Georgian drone is substituted by a different part, 
which moves in a parallel motion together with the two top parts. The bass part was definitely the 
creation of the African singers. It is possible that the Georgian doctor tried to change their bass part 
to the original Georgian bass, but the stable tradition of African singing took over. 

If we look at what the Central African women sing and how they sing it, the answers to these 
two questions will tell us completely different things. The answer to the question ‘what are they 
singing?’ is telling us that there must have been some contacts between the African community and 
faraway Georgia. Answering the question ‘how are they singing this song’ informs us about the 
central principle of African traditional polyphony — all parts singing in parallel motion (the reason 
is their tone languages). In this case, once again, after the song from another culture entered the new 
environment, it has been absorbed by the receiving culture according to the fundamental rules of 
the receiving culture. Although I am not aware of many such cases from sub-Saharan Africa, I am 
pretty sure that most of the songs from different cultures that were absorbed in sub-Saharan African 
cultures would have undergone somewhat similar changes. 

(3) The third case comprises the interaction between Arabic and Polynesian musical cultures. 
Because of my interest in vocal polyphony in Polynesia, I contacted (with the help of Yuri Sen- 
kevich, a Russian TV personality and a participant of Heyerdahl’s trip on “Ra”) one of the leading 
experts of Polynesian culture and history, Thor Heyerdahl. In his letter on the 19th of August 1986, 
Heyerdahl wrote to me about a fascinating case in which monophonic songs from Arabian cultures 
were absorbed by the polyphonic Polynesian culture. Unfortunately, the letter did not contain the 
musical transcripts, but fortunately, the description by Heyerdahl is quite eloquent: 

“On my visit to Easter Island at the beginning of this year we managed to record on tape a 
number of choirs performing in three-part harmony, and some of the songs could easily have been 
mistaken for melodies from the Arabian world, while they were completely different from anything 
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performed elsewhere in Polynesia.” 

It seems that the monophonic Arabian melody has undergone the similar “polyphonization” 
as the monodic melody from the first case. In this case, as well, the question what are Polynesians 
singing (Arabian style melodies) informs us about the cultural/trade contacts of Polynesians with 
the faraway Arabian culture, and the issue of how they are singing tells us about the fundamental 
rules of Polynesian traditional music (singing in three-part harmony). So again, the new melodies 
and new songs come easily, but they are absorbed and performed according to the essential rules 
of the receiving culture. These fundamental rules are the stable elements of the musical culture. 

I suggest that to study the most stable intrinsic rules of any musical culture, we ought to study 
the cases when a musical composition from another culture gets absorbed into the studied culture. 
We have good reason to believe that contemporary cases of borrowing of new tunes and songs from 
one culture to another effectively use the same general strategy that was employed by traditional 
musical cultures throughout their histories. That’s how Ossetians, Balkarians, and Karachaevian 
mountaineers retained their tradition of ancient polyphonic singing through the dynamic periods 
of Indo-European and Turkic migration waves, often accompanied by the painful processes of lan- 
guage and religion changes. Same processes were present in the Balkan region, where the remnants 
of the ancient dissonant harmony are preserved, despite the profound changes in language and 
religious beliefs. 


Conclusions 

To conclude, it is evident that the answer to the question ‘what are traditional musicians sing- 
ing?’ can be quite mobile and can change relatively easily under the influences of cultural contacts. 
Sometimes very sporadic contacts are enough to bring new songs and new melodies into a culture. 
On the contrary, the answer to the question ‘how are traditional musicians singing’ detects more 
stable parameters, indeed the fundamental principles on which a given musical culture is based. 
Recalling the comparison between the stability of language and the stability of music, we may say 
that specific melodies are much more easily moved around and transmitted from culture to culture 
than language, but the internal grammatical rules of a musical culture are far more enduring than 
language. 

During my more than 40-year long comparative study of traditional polyphony, I came to the 
conclusion that the most stable and most important features of polyphonic music are the following 
two stylistic parameters: 

(1) The type of polyphony, 

(2) Vertical coordination between the parts. 

Of course, there are more stylistic parameters that can be taken into account during a compar- 
ative study of polyphonic cultures, like the social organization of the singing group, scale, rhythm, 
meter, but the mentioned two parameters are crucial for historical and comparative studies. Let us 
briefly discuss each of these parameters. 

1) Type of polyphony. This parameter is the most important among stylistic parameters, not 
only because it is the central element of any polyphonic tradition, but because it also shows re- 
markable stability throughout the course of human history. During the complex ethnic and cultural 
mixtures, and during the migration processes, the particular type of polyphony is more likely to 
survive. The type of polyphony can be a (1) ostinato, present in most of the polyphonic traditions, 
and in some cultures totally dominating, as among Pygmies, (2) drone, present in many European 
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and Pacific choral traditions, (3) parallel polyphony, particularly widespread in most sub-Saharan 
African polyphonic traditions, (4) variant heterophony, particularly prevalent among Eastern Slavs. 

(2) Vertical coordination between the parts. Polyphonic cultures differ from each other 
not only by type, but also according to the intervals they prefer to hear in their singing. In more 
scholarly words, cultures differ from each other according to the principles of vertical coordination 
between the parts. There are two basic types of vertical coordination: some cultures prefer hearing 
dissonant intervals, and some traditions prefer listening to consonant intervals. We can mention 
these two big groups based on “second” and “third”’- centered harmonies. 

And here are four main conclusions: 

(1) “HOW” the musical piece is performed is much more stable than “WHAT” is performed; 

(2) Generally, polyphonic music has more stable elements than monophonic music; 

(3) Even in polyphonic texture, the voice that is sung by a group is more stable than parts that 
are sung by soloists (see for example the group bass part in Georgian songs); 

(4) the most stable elements of polyphonic styles are the vertical coordination of pitches and 
the type of polyphony. 

The currently available material on the subject enabled me to propose that the primary musical 
practice of early humans was based on dissonant intervals, and remnants of this ancient tradition are 
still surviving in the most isolated regions of the world. 
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6L6IS JISANBN 
(356520) 


AM3MH 359Mb6dG93b DLN IDMOLNINMSNL 9%MbL? 


gb Imbbybgd9 daoambygdqemns gamMan domsdga~mab dag® 2016 Bemob bodImbayIb 
BoMdme@agbama Imbbybgd0m, MmIgma’Z goboba~os3e@o DoMo@ayemdab gbagGagob Jo- 
Mam- 364% LodmgMgddo. oan Iobbse@ abosbsgh JoMorje ImemagmbayM bodmgmgddo ,,do- 
Moeaymmedoabs* wo ,qQdggmgbmdab“ sMbos godmgemgbob yrengdGoyMo Agbbagmgdob awg- 
ob) w~oyMebmdnm. 

donbgje@s39e@ Odabs, Mmd DoMo~@ayermdnbs CEs bLadggmoab I6od3Z6qe~mmdgd0 gMmI069- 
Mabsasb dambge gobbbgo39dyenns, AmbLybgdab wWsbobMHyemb Homgmn gobegds, Mom@|b 
sbeamb sHosb gb Imgemgbgd0 gMadsbymas6 Lodmgmab IgbHyengdab Byoommdam. sMbgdom- 
d@, 99 339MoqW@mMd, Med abobo wszo3daMgdyemn sMHnsb adobmsb, my GmamM as6g0(3~@0m 
A396 eMimb Aqbagob dobMymgdabob. Iomsenqm~mmdnbs ws badggmoab dggmdbyds dgndemyde, 
gobbs34mMgd0m, Jodnb ashbeagh, Ami3o Agbozo ByIMAdg@gdb ynbogyWMo EMmab ~AgyMM- 
89(308%9, AZAVEMgdMHng, ODBMMB{nds(300b MLHI8qMo AgbMymydobob, MmamH3 dobsasba 
Mgog(30o, GMIgema3 omogabygmgdb ALIgsgmb DobsoMbmdHngo 06 bLoSy30g9%o 960d369- 
mmdgdnbsgo6 (ws SMe 08 BEndZbg~magdam gob3oMimdagoyen LmdoGjMa! Agbbog%gd0e@06). 

30MZgE Gngdo, gobgnbams3g JoMorymo ImmMagmbaak JgbMymgdsda bsMIMIogemednb 
Abadgbgmmeosb, Mo~asb gh Amgmgbs sme~mm BgMamedo fgQdn szo~e@gdoyMo Ob NM QbaL 
Lagmmb FoMdms@ag6b. aow@e adobs, md gb mgdo Agdo weobgMBog0ab Logsbos, 9d mgdsb- 
MSH CdZo03dOMQd0M BMos@oyZaqe~a ImemagQmbaabs@do dadmgba~m 3mbyxgqMjb(309dbq Bom- 
Ame@agbam~ma BoJgb qodMogn Ambbybgd9 ws YyRgmmo Domasbdo ALygemds gdmgbgdo o~wgeb, 
Mod Agba3o gobobobagM|ob grmgdGogm Ag76bagMgeob. 

4RBMAM BrbyMgGymoo ya, JoHmqmo Immogmboab GHMobbbs3ambsemMHin bsMdmdo3- 
mmbdabsedo dadm36agmo Agdo 2010 Bmob dmbbob9d9, y3gqmobg sbemmbss od bLogambos6, 
M9396 ab drodsambs JoMa gen LodmgMgddo sMbgdyends, sMoJoMaggqmn AgdILMymgdmab 
dogh asby@amds, Ladggmab aw@gsd. smgojga Go Agbags, AmamMhH(’3 wHaMedqeno" (Floyd, 
1995), »b8(3930" (Newman, 1991) og ,bosc@sg0" (Nora, 1997) Ag7bLagMgdabsmgab, JoMoryen 
BMemagmbayM LadmgMgddo sMbydqmo ,odsbz6G4yMa Agbogob ob&mMaab“ (Newman, 1991; 
Rees, 2000) dbob dqddq asdmbsGsbs@, godmgoyg6g wobygyMbob sbsemoba, odsgq 3merg- 
JGoqmo AgbbagMgd0b gobbmMgagemgdab o~gs JomMaqm smmogymbaym bLodmgmgddo. Job 
AgdeE_a, gMrmgdBoqMo AgbboagMgdab Jgbobgd j0~eg3 493M M09 JggZ0(3060 Cs Dmasewn ase- 
Ambsbgw@a~@s6 dagohbg ab maMbdghsbodbs3 Imeagmoe BMosway3aye~ Aghazob9 sboemobabs 
©d ALYgemednbsmgab, AmIAgmbs3 Jggdma Jgodmamogo0bgdm. 

BMEIBoNQMa AgbbagMgdab yBybesdg6G Ma a~ggdab Indmgnboemgab dgd@amd, Img- 
mg dg309%909d 2010 Beal Ambbybgdab, Lowey asbgobam~mg], My MmamM asba3~@ab oMee- 
Maggemo DgdLMymgdgemo GoMImdsgemmdnb a~gob JoMaqama Imemagmbagn bodagMgoab 
Bysgamdam. Aigda sbomobab bogemgsbgdgdab sbobgam, godmgymg od asdmb3939db, Mmd- 
™gd0(3. AgH5amse sbobosmgdm I33e=mggMgdb Aybagobs ws AgbbLagMgd0b dgbsbgd ALwgenm- 
dobs ws sbomobdabab. gobbogymMgdam, 9mg6adbs3, HMI xXQ_MmgZb6s@ OM sMob Jggebgdqemn 
LmdoGjGo, BGMQAMMIsGoxyeo ws FIM(ZANMo asder(3e@ammgdab IbodZbge~mmds ~wo bsdq(3609- 


' Logqengdmaga, Logyqmasb wo oGo Qbagngobosb wszogdoMgdyemo (MHg00.). 
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Mm BMggdab dogh 94 gdmE@amgdab bomMeSogdo aswosGsbob bLogoMimgds. wobsbyabobag3ab 
89 3930%D09MNd Bemae@ab dobGagqh Bp6mAg6meamanyMH da~samdob gmrengdGoyMa Igbbogm- 
goabs@do ws JgaMdbgdob, Gmd ,,g0~m9(3 Hab qyz06", 3nb(3 s@obgdb dogo“ Axbagob domeb 
d 8393dNMJob AgbLogob Ig7bodmgdmmdobmsb — dgobsbmb ws gsdmemgodmb 3qmBymqeon 
AgbbLagMge0. 

29 39dMb3939d0b IboMesbogqmow@ wogobsbgengd AgbLagab Iggemg30MMo Mag, Jom Jm- 
Gob, Mgayqme JqMgdob, youyg_dobob 06 gRQemmab 3m6(393(309db, MIG MAZg6b ynMo~emg- 
dob dagsdyGmd Abyxgemdsbh Gmb6 gImg@oab ,IgbLagMAd0b gbagGagob*, Iabgqm~m dJoMogn- 
ammdab awegob dgbsb9d, GmIgqma3 AgbagomyMa 349MQMMdobbob Bysemdna doomby3o. 


ZIMByQM yea AgbbagMgdab Jsbsbasmgdgemoa 

BEI GoM Agbbog%7d971, GmammM3 Igq36agMyemn 3mb39q(303 Ed sbo~@mobab ba3g- 
Am, ImBymoMyen0 beEgdo 1980-ns6o Bmgdo~@ob, MNd(39 gnomAgbagmemmanyma d9(3609%9- 
do bdaMs@ 80HE53I0MH 9H OgZEN_ZL Ag7bLagMAdoL, Doxybg~@os39@ Odnbs, MHmd gmbmaMogoab 
CAE bLo3gmg30 Joboms gnbmaMogaqma Yaq7gqQdo0b ygrmgdGoagmo Ag76bagMgEdo0b bsymab 
SoMIms@agob (Harris & Kaufman, 2000:18,21). 

LodmgMs eo Abogs, L630 gqmeyMymo asdmbsbgab Lodgsmydgdob — GoGqoemgenb, 
Ambobbgbagdgmoa (3g9MQdMbagQdab, MG MoSyQMab, mxRogosmyamo ab&mManbs my Lbgo 
AMogomoab Abasgboe, oH BsGImowag6gb AgbbagMgdsb, myd(3o gh y3qmoygMn 3memgJGo- 
nMa AgbbagMgdo0b Loddmemynmha y3MMdg7d0 Ed 9MH]QRoJGJd00. Lodmgmos AgbbagMgdo0b 99- 
CnsGmrmMns, Hobs bob qbg0db sbh&Mow@ gMemab dagM AgbbagMgdab obgmo gsgqdo, Mm- 
BMMHO(399 “AsHQIm-Osdmjzaw@gayenn AgbbogMgdob“ (3690. (Erll, 2011: 104, 116) asmgdm — gb 
sMab dgbbagMgdsmo IgbgqeMab se@gomo (Erll, 2011), Gobsg dagyog9%o ~ob336sde@q, Gmd 
AgbLagMAdOb aLMMHos goMgdImb ab®mMoss. sd~@gbse, A396 Jgagadmns asdm3yma doggM- 
dmgdgd0 my 8Hogamgangdo goMQIMb Lbg0@obb3g0 Q|mMMIodo. Iogommomse, gogabby6mm, 
MaGaqomyMa mobb3gqeMob godmgemnbydo bg80M LeryawyIgddo, Iodob, Mmeghs3 4y3Mm ~w9- 
GHoemgma GHALHgomaHo mosbb3g@mMs sMbydmadb aosboomgdyen — ByMo-gambab di3me@bg 
Lodmascemgdsdo (Assman, 1992 in Erll, 2011: 33). AMsgZ0e~m0 Iq(3bagQMa smnsMgob 3Mabobab 
SMbAIMdsb Msbsdg@Mngg7 Lergaydgdob AgbbogMgd0do, Go~@ge6 sMbgdmob qoIMog0 98md- 
OMQdYEMO CAB, G93 aZedMMQdb AgbbLagMgdob LH Amn 896MMsdIqmo Jg(36mdab Jobo- 
demgaemmoobas6 (Nora, 1997; Erll, 2008; Mistzal, 2003; Olick, 2011). 

30093 Qa LonbgMgbm = y3mbygqgaob SoMdmseagbb AgbbagMgdob conbsda3y- 
Mo dqbgdab omAdo. obengn@MsemyMa AgbbLagMgdgd0 WyZqGoeE WHoogMa,dg~mgdg6 wo 
AHMoobamMdaMeogd0s6 jmengqGoymo AgbbagMgd0b baddmemyam yAmMdgdmob AMagmMmy- 
cmdsda (9. a. AgbLagMAdabL gobbb3g03qdqem0 g0%9de). AmeEgbs3 yrmgJGogm Agbbogm)- 
dob gobgabams3m 09 ~nbsdoagsdo — qMongMamds, MmAgena3 sMbgdmdb sbeom bombjemab 
gZodm3e@amgdob Ig7MbrbsemyMm dgbbagMgdobs ws yrmgdGogm/sqmBygrqm Ig76bagMgdob, 
dogomams@ qd3qmo9b Jamb dmmab — gb sgow@gdayMHa 3m6(39%3(305 3o~|g3 493m Jbnd- 
B0gemgobo begds, o396b Ms Cabgqmbab abgm dmegmb, MmIgmay3 dob gobsbbg039db 
damoab 06 SMoe@a3aob ymb639Q(300bogo6 wo ogMmnsbygdb abgm woby3adsmabsmes bLobgbb- 
30O9db, MmMaMM|da(309 BbLoajdmmmans, Lmy{Zamemans, bgoMmdg3bagMgd0, gaymBayMmaycmo 
33093900, MOG QMGHyGQemo 33093900 wd bbg. (Olick, 1999: 340; Erll, 2008: 2; 2011: 37, 99). 

BEI GMa AgbLagMgdob dme~mm Eo bLogdome@ IbodZb6gemmMgE6n sb3gqGo oMoab dJgb- 


2 dabgrmo300@ odabs, md BmangMonn Aq3bagMo gobsbbgo3g9db 3memgd Gay, beyosmyM wes gxymy- 
Hy~m AgbbagMgdob, 49 0d GyMdnb_db gMadsbgmb 3y7b69(33c~gd. 
> ab. ob939, Misztal (2003: 115); Assmann & Conrad (2010: 4); Connerton (1989: 64-5). 
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bogmgdob gmob SMyamgdajem0 dqbgd0b 49(36mos. Amami domeamaanMo 396mdg60, dgb- 
LagMgds smajdgds, MmammM 3 LydagdHgMoe ymbbGMyjoMgdqena Imgmbo. dgbbogmgdob 
A_ZGobgabo ws JbaMsdgdob (S64 AgbLagM7dab bod0Bm AMagam|dab) asbbybgdsdo AsMary- 
mas mogob @gobob JoMdob Lbgo@obbge by Soe (Schacter, 1995; Olick, et al 2011). 9b 
Badbsgb adab, md AgbbagMgdo g8o%’meyMos, ob) abLMI{dL oMo Jager boMsHagb, sMsdge@ 
dmy3emg Imdg6H db, aga, obg39, gmoLAMQoM Zdqmo we (330M ]do~@Nd. ddaZoMsE, yrm~m]JG0- 
nn AgbLagM_d9 Jgadengds aymb ydagqgemgbo, GaGjomodgdqen0, LAosdomyon, b9GMIme@a96- 
ac, sbomo, MemdMHngo Cs bb3. 4RMm JgG03, gh bodbogb, Hmd Imambgdgdb dowydmnom 
JMadsbymasb gmbacmoJ8do sMbydmoa(3 go. 

abgao 3m6393(3090, MM|amMa(3o9 ComeErmanddo (Terdiman, 1985, Floyd, 1995; Lipsitz, 
1990), 6G MGoJLAqocmds (Terdiman, 1985), s@bodg6ob mgmMne (Gates, 1983; Floyd, 1995), 
06939, obgma gbagmemmangMa 3mb63993(309d0(3_ GO, MMaMMa(399 ,gmMeoM|d0b Jgdqd039- 
do“ (Kaufman, 2006), goJQmdMog0@, AgbbagMgdab Amegmgdns. 99(36agM]d0 oygbgdg6 
BMLGHLHM IG QMomabGyHo eAgmbbL|MyA300b FJ6ngobo wes CoobgyMbob obs~mbb ym- 
MmgJGBoqMa AgbbagMgdab godmbogemgbse. wgGoemyMa wobzqMbab obsernbo (Gmdgembs3 
Jo&mdgbagmmman :930@ yrsmoba pErmegdb ygmboHoJLGab ymbGoJLGob y3erggeb, 1991: 
47) azose@gomyob 08 ,boMbyeob bLoneydemb* omgdob, G73 M36 sberagh gym@yqrym 
bogombgdb (Terdiman, 1985: 35). s@bsbadbogns, md wabgyGbo, 08 goagdom, sMoab Ms 
BdnbeEs mobagabS Ho 3mb6399(309, SMH9dg@ Imagogb: Agenob, oMGHbL, oboe 09dgdb, Irme@okb, 
MgzmodaMgdob, aobsmengdob, bodeas3ghmdm Es ymMdimMoGagqm bLab&JIgdbs Eo (3me@bob 
yggms wsbsMhg6 abbGoGq(gombsmodbgdyem bodeydb. 


6semnbo 2010 Beanb AmbLybgda~s6 

Ag8b 2010 Bmob Imbbybgd9do, JoMorxyma Immagmbank HMsbbOsyambsemyHo agbg- 
ommanab Jgbsb9d, godmygbgdyenos wabyqMbob obsemobab gb Q|mMIdo. 49 39(39%9, (o99- 
303d0M Qdnbs LoJoMaggmmb ab®mMoqma BoMbyema bobodmgMn IMoJGBagob gbog8o3q% 
ZobgamoMgdobsb6 Es 0d gbMAQMAM IndsMoryemgdsbosb, Mo(3 JzZogdOMEJdmM@S oMoJo- 
AMggem0 A_VILMemgdengdob JagM smbgMam ARqqHL JoMagqena LoImgMgdab IgbMymydab 
AgLo69d, Jogocmomse, MMEgbs(3, MomJmb 39b3gdb Jgagmdbmd, 06, Mmeghs3 qydggemgboob 
B3e@mdams ~s/o6 JoMayen agbgoemmansbosb dobgdam, JoMoryena LodImgMgdnb Byoommdnm, 
3963976 9d0(3 yo Jgbodemgdgemno. 

smbadbymma wabgqMmboab sbsmobdoabob, Igbogob sm4dob asdm(3e@amgdab gboms 068 gH- 
dJ(30s9 Ibyxgemdabsb, agsbgaboeng 1) dggyoob abGmMos es dobo 99394 G0 Igbogomyam 
3%d4G0390]9; 2) AgbLoZob LAM AJB AMS (96 syeEOMZMI3Mba(3Nd); Es 3) Go®\mMogo, Gmag- 
ma Mob sbemogh 8Mo4Go3ob. ofg~@ob Jagg@0 09 sbbbs-gsbdoMB d0d~eg, MmMIgma’3 “Vg0- 
3doMegd9 Agbogob 7RBqqI GL sMofoMaggqmadabomBab, ad boembob agbgo~mmanom, Mmdemab 
Babs3MJdd0(3 JgJdGQL gh Axybogo. 

89 0M36ndbg, My Gomeg6 Abasgbos JoMaqjma 3memagmboaab mobsIg@Mng97 ab&gMgbo 
©d 8%5J839, 39-20 Lowy gybob esdeganb IMo4Gogobmsb wo WsZ47Z03doMJ gh s@mMdnbgdab 
AMoea300b Dgbodrm sMbgdmdsb, G93 QodmabsGs LofoMaggemb ggm3mem834% 8bo- 
(30db9 @s dob EsMEggyE LobgemdIBogmygdMamdsdo, gobycmo 2000 Bemoab dobdamg]. qodIMogn 
JoManggmo d33e@93Hab sVdemoagogagobs ws (og. Tsitsishvili, 2000), 5b939, AmMA~gMommos wa 
gnomdqbagmemmaas 166930799007 CoyMEbmdnm Jgbodmgdgemns Z039Msq@mMM, My Mo- 
MEI76 Eaw@ns JoMaremn g3engbaob Jas~mmdmas gogemgbs BmmgmmMayem HMs~on(3n9bg, obg, 
Amd dom os J6memme asymabagh QmmgmmMyma Lodmgmab HMos@a309 8Hmggboymo 
Lodgommdemm 8MoJGagob qboMgdoms ~:e MbHhoBmdam, oMsd{e@ osmagbgb bsebodImgmm 8mo4- 
G30 LaygoMamab Lygms aMdbmbam, Mabsi3 sHobGosbyom MBIQ6sb InsbyM@bg6. LEmmMaco 
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9 aMdbmdsd AgobMyemo DobSodamoMgdgenn 364309, s~@odosbgdabomgab, Mmdgmma(3 
Mdgb ghbImeEbyb6 smobbmyqjemgdob dobdomdy. 

999EaMd ~|s3Z0b3396 MHmd sMofoMamgqmmes gb gobmMaQMAMD asder(3@amMgQd0, Jga%dbg- 
d9, MaMJmb JoMagqma LodmgMgdab JghMymgdabsb 39b3960 043m g0eEgdyJemn ws 3o3domdo 
M096 qd3gqmgb LodyoMmbosb, Igbodems, Ime@ab bLodIgs~mmdmm HMoea300b 3d b&odo- 


maMAmMdabs ws LoygoMymab LsoMaSgomyMo gogemgbo@eb. 
d9330M%SE, Qh LEmMMHo Eo Byb Go sbb6ss, MyWI(30 Bobb, Mamdmb ByedIgGo@ LOmmHns 


Cd Bb Go. ob oHo Jomemep gdyoMQbo WodMog3 L3ggyemo(3nob, obg39, Mom|mb qaqmgdg- 
MyMg@b Igbogob dsmob smnsMgdob: GmamH goedmygdb Aqhkago LymagMgdsb (my gow- 
Imb(3gdbL!) ~Gs HmamG adenggo, ydggemgbab sMbabs o6 PoMseaqmmenb Iga%dbgdob? gb 
30M639d0 GgaemMHn godmbyqg309 bodg(36ngHm BMggdobmgab. b9d0 Imdg3am, Iagdomam 
SBMZYmO KoGHImMIMdab sdgQMaggm 9g(360gMb Lodge Qemmae@b ws Job ImbsdMHj{dgdb ym- 
MmgJGoqMa AgbbagMgdab Agbobgd ogMaggm-sdgmagqma wnsb3mMab ymbhg4bSdo. 


399m6393900 bsdq(36ngMm Bmggdabagab 

Lodge gman (1995), Igbogabs ws AgbbagMgdab Lbgo A33~qgMgdob dbasgboe, 
ayg6g0b wabgqMbob sbomodob Bash oyMagqm-sdgMagye AgbozsmyAM yBMMIQdMesb 
AndoMagdsdo, dsgM%sd ab IobsbdndoMaymso wash yregdGoayMa IAgbbagMgd0b domb- 
3eEOMdgma, BabGHagwyMa, BgbMIAgEMErmanyMa bg~@3geb abyq_ma sbsmobab gbobgJ ws osn- 
303906 Dob dog3o6nsbaoo Aqbagab ,domobosb". ob smbod6o3b, md grengd Gama Igbbogm- 
goab go3bmdagmgdo ym3gmmgab of begds, MAIR. gh oMab SsybgdMagZo godm(3~@am|do 
©d AgaMdbgdgdo. ab gmemgqGaqm AgbbLagMgdob aobobamegh, Mmamm’3 bombms xXayQab, 
39 dgdob3939dn, syMm-sdgMazgmgoob, Ob8yaQgoob Abasgb Imgmpbob. sdagoMoe@, abgamn 
IIMAHAVH YE godImboGhymgdgd0, GmamMa3oo Agbogs, Img bas 06 IbsG\3{Mmdo, sMob od 
SqQMAbam Ami3qQmo yrmg Gogo AgbbagMgd0b, greg GoyqMo obGyac3a0b 43MM 3mby- 
MA HQMa 0H GjR0J4G]d0. 99(360gM of(3g6GHb, obg39, oggmgob o@Mm-odgMazgmmes (39330b, 
BQMgGQbLaEo  Lbgo AgbozomaMn sJHagmdgdab ImGmMye~ AgbbagMgd0bg, MGmdge- 
0(3 9d39M9EO IAHY3Zg~M|dL 99 yma GBonHo AgbbagMgdob sMbydmdoby wo ogogdoMgob dob 
356-98 9GagyQe~mbs LymagHm bodysmbos6 (Floyd, 1995: 57, 229-30). 

BIMAQH geno AgbbogMgdab Iobobb GoMdmoeggbb, bsbo~mmdMHng, IgGoqy0b349M0 ws 
BQNbIZqMA LedyoMmgdob WosgoZdAMgdo AH joQogMa sf8Bagmdgdob bodyomgdam, Mmd- 
mgda73._ ymBQmagob dogbgdqjmoe gob(3~@nmo oH sob, dogmsd Agadegds godmnbsmb 
IgaHdbgdsdo, MaM{mb grmgGoqMo Gombe sMbgdmob (Floyd, 1995: 239). 

gb, BoJGmdMagoe, bboob Agbogab Lymagm dqbgdob, dob dom~mob. grad Gogmo 3xym- 
HIM Qo godImbo Hob gb o6GqjoGoyMo ofGo, GmImab eEMmb 3 LoImgMsda Agadmgds b3g- 
30 g9MBZQyer0 bgMbgGd0M aymb Agbymdngna sby BoMIMbabgdyemo, saMAgh gMamo Igemmen- 
nfo boJ3ggob 06 Go®dyero ImdmMomdob dodeEqamsb Imbs33gmgmdo wo 9.d. — ym3gqgmagab 
MdbdIndEJgM@ymse 9% bmMyngm@meagds. sdngmd A396 (Gmammiy JgdLGeyemgdengdds, aby 
ILI {76 7emgdd5) Bb Ge oMsbmeagh 3aam, Gs beEgames od ImI76Gdo, JogGsd Agg6 gmeng- 
JGoqmMse gMgoaoM{om — Ms AMMaZoMMgbse@, JogMed Logham ob&qjaGayMo Myg0J(300Mm, 
doMams@se, dabsgsbse@, Igbodmms, gIM(30yMse ~s LEMM|w gbos, Ms(3 a30aMdbmdnbgdb, 
Amd Brengd Goo FoMby~ma sMbygdmab. 

BMmag, JadsMns3gb Imbsrs Josdmdogomoabs wEo gMa-gMan 8o%3qm0 I6ad36qcem- 
3060 x0b Lmemab Gab — La~@bgn dgdgGob abGmMosb ws smbodbsg3b, md de~mmba, MHmamM 3 
BMI GBoqMo Ag7bbagMy7Sd0, agobbg6gdb oMo ymbygM|Gyem o~odoosbb, oMsdg@ 0d 3a~moi30b 
IgaMdbgdeb, 306(3 nym BoMbyyendo*, game3ab, gobmsbs(3 qMongMamd, ganbmsbs3 gojgb 
~osmman, o6 gabLmMsb 7AMmseEs’y obMAemgd Aybogob (Bechet in Floyd, 1995: 9). d6ndg6gemg0- 
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Bas adab assbMgds, 4d BoMbymamob 3gnMQAMMdobLOb odagoMa Jgamdbygd0b dbas3gb Imgeng- 
Bob, 06939, 38M qQm~mmdm sdgMaggmmes IoMnsbs moydggoRabgy_m ombyaModo, sdgMaggmgdab, 
AMdIM|dA3 SMAMOMBZ06gd4y4e6o sMnsb dQmasMym@mo Aqbagom (2007) ws sbMyjegd76 Job, 
06939, A93b 2010 Bemab AmbLybgdab gnbmaMogaye@ Logombms ymdI76GBoM|ddo, MmIgmdO(3 
Zobba~mjemns sMojoMaggmad go3daMab Agbsbyd JoMaggmma BabsIMgdob bsMbyemmob. 


Aabagabs ws AgbbagMgdab 39MgQmMdsGoaryen, LbedsGyMn, 9939J84M0 asbGwes 

gb gow (g6mdagMgdgema, 897MQAMMISBayEma, 3mMemg| Homo ob6Gyo300b ao(36mdagMge0, 
MMIQM’Z 393dAMVOL AABoQobagyWMbs Cos BobagyWMb, GmamM 3 Robb, sHab ymengdGayma 
AgbLagMgdab jyxBMe ga_dGHqM 3m6yg3Gqomndbs30, a396d0M]d9 odob sbb6sdo, my Hm- 
3% absbsgh 06 smgadgob daybazob domes AgbLagMgdob ws MmamM bmMH3agmmogds bomdm- 
dogmmdabs my IoMs~@aqjmmdab o~ge Igbogodo. 

dab Dasbg~mo30e, 3304Hmd, MHmd fgdo 2010 Berob sbomobab sMosse93308GMmde 
BdmbsGBy~ oJGo godIM3@amgdsms Wodo~ JggQobgd5do (LmIsGyGo, IgMAMMIS Goya wos 
Jdm(30NMHO). grengdGoyGa AgbbagMgoob Agbbsgm@mabs wo 330g39ddo, Bmase@se, oMbydmob 
dd 30M docmabb3gg30 9mMdmeb3Hob 06 dgsd(3aMmb godm(3~@nemgd0, Joo ImMab, Agbbagmgdqb 
Zodm(3@0EMgPd9, BsMsGngdo Agbogab wggZo0mgaMgdabs wes o~yIoema dommab o% smosMgdab 
boMexdq*. 

Mgayers JayMgdo (3e@ommdb wsdmomb gb, Amo mosoMo3mdb ,JoGgqMose~myMo Jgb- 
LagMgdab gobbo3qamgdyem bobgmdsb9", MmAgenas AxgbagzomyAM sMB|RoJGgob ofgm wo 
sMsMJob, Gmd LoMobgan (LodbMgm sbnyMa AsbodgGn bogMsg0) goQnm~gd0M IgGs, 30E%) 
RN BNZNMO NOLAMIIZEB, Ms~e@go6 ab wsd3gn@MgQdqyemns AgbbagMgd0do, JIM {agdbo ws 
Lodo Sym (go bn349%, bb gjengomng) dgg%db7d9dd0 Eo sbr(3aMeagds MMIs BmmnGhogWM 
Logambgdmsb, Lo3gGogob obGmGoym sIMoJGogobosb @393d0%gd0m (Qureshi, 2000). Lbgs 
AAQbagMQd0b AbLasghboew, 306(3 Igbogob 09 dom@mb 9393d0%7db Agbagab LobgbagGog~ye? wo 
AqemBobgbbaomMym godmi3@omydsbosb Cs M973 bdJaMsE WsGB{oMay{m~ns gdmM(300M, Mm- 
Agema3. sdemagMgdb AgbbagMgdsdo sMbydym dmambydob. gh oMe-wab3zyMby~mo mgabgds 
JMar-gMan RoJGmMas, GmMIgema3 Agbogob of3ggb AgbbagMgdob gxqd Gq Lodyomgdoe. 

gogobby6mm, md AgbbagMgd5 sMab gdo%memHn ws CEdsdMyznEJdymns odsdg, Oy 
AmamM boMAybeoqdo (Go MHmgamMH begds dobo 60dm 3803900. 4396 agobbr3b ome LEmmb- 
SdM3560 MsbdnIG_3zMmd0M, 9397 QObemeENMs@. LEmMMbsdmg060 wg BoemyMa boMoGo39- 
d0, MMAmMAdbs3 Z363eEgd0M ALAMMay\E H {LG ddo, ogGMMGGB Hye somaMoegagdbs oxy 
9300E9909MH Lodg36agMm dHmdgddn, sMab gmbOLAMqQoM|dyem0 ws BMosbg0 absMMagmbab 
809% BmmGob mobobdse, BoMdmoeggbb BoMbymab wobsbgob bgemmgb6qMoe@ gowmnmgeym 
3089H-MyoEMMH ARZ~@gMmMdsb, 30EM] BsMam 85bMMosdqQm, ImmoabGo3yM Am3gemgbob (996: 
13-14; Olick et al., 2011: 6). doa mod Bgbogob (gobbo3zqmMasom, HJLGmdMng0e@ Ibydy ob) 
Zodm(3E0EM_dS QRBMM LmbBMMyA~mo Es QobaZWMnds, 3aEM] HbMmdnmn GBodb Hobs. 369d 
aba Igadengds 998 jagmb, md ob agobbg6gdb BMow@agaqma bagawydgdobs ws bg80m- 
LoGygogMo@ go@o(3gdqmmn abSmMagdab 8oMmdgdb ws, Agbsdsdabse, ga3gM%@b qgemob od 
3Hodobob msb6s8g@M%mg9 80%madjob (Kuzmich, 2014: 6). 


* AgbbagMgdobse@do Indmgboem 33emg39ddo sMab mgombsbMoabo, Mmdemab mobsbdse, ym3qgmagoM Jgb- 
LagMgdsb Lfomegds s@s3GaM do ImabMmdsbs my bsMoGogdo odabomgab, md bLodMobo dgodobmb 
(Erll 2011: 145; Young (1988: 97) in Misztal 2003: 97, 117; Hutton (1993: 34). 

> babgbagbos — dgMdbymoe, FMmEMmyAm IgaMdbgdo — Mm30 gMdbmdob gMan mMasbmb aswnd- 
asbgdam godmMbgg4qm0 JgaMdbydob 89MsmgmayMo@ Ab~@|d0 Lbgo aMdbmdamn MMasbmbagob wodobob- 
nomgagma IgaMdbgds — LodyoHmb smfds gFMneEMmymso Msde 76097 MMasbmb Lodgoemgdam (Mg 00.). 
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EsdsbbegMgdnb ghong8n39 — 499¢5099 ws ~ob3369d0 

AbaZsmyMG |BMMIoda AgbbagMgdab bmMyZdgbbds Agbodmgdgens Axybozos~mayMo go- 
Am3e@A~MAdOb AyQmBo-LyobLMMy~0 ~|s LabgbagBagqMo Mgabgdgdob Lodyomgdnm. od 
aMongmamdal asngemabbabgdam, dghogab I3gmq3gMgJdo agmsg0%mdg6 obgo &gMdnb gdb, 
AmamMago9 sgybGgImemmaos (Feld, 1997), Ldg6am AgbbogMgdoms ws AgIqdsggdqem0 ym- 
gomgdob (Kaufman 1998: 10, 213; 2006: 35) 3mddnbs:300 (Feder in Shelemay, 1998: 10, 213; 
2006: 35); 96 pds HgMosemayMa Ag6LagMgdab* asbbogymMygdqemo bobg (Qureshi, 2000). dogmed 
Asbagab o6GB4gMo30ym0 domabs wes I6gIMbag AMO AR_IGqQMmdob sbb6ob dong ygqmoby 
9BIdIHqM0 oMob Gmb6 FIrgab ,esdobbm3Mgdob ghogSogo“ (Emoff, 2002). 

Jdmg0 dgobbo3gmob ds@oasbgomob mma IoManbsmodbgdyemn gobazqho XayQab — 
GHs6eEMmabs Eo Sg 3odabsMogob Agbbogmgoab (3qMgImbagab (ngagq bLozyqomMgdob (39- 
gdmbagd0). gb GgMgImbagdn bobosmeagds ,@sdobbmgMgdab gbaog8ogam", goddoyMgdyeno 
BMH 06896-CEabyasmabsMaygmo godmdbabggmmdam, Mmdgma3 godImnbsG do d6od- 
B0gmmdab JgJdbab asdemagMgdyem AmAdgregd9do ~s MmAgena’3, SMLUdAMsE, BoMIms~@ag6b 
GoG®gQomab bodI3yMHborm domob. dab Ibadg6gemmgebo obosbosmgdgmma oMab ImJdgegd0, 
MMAgea3 oMob cadabsenyMn® bo3h(39, JgJdbaema GoMbymbo wo obdymb Immoab, 66938%9d- 
Ls @o ynggmemnyMmdob Immab, q3bmbo ws b9(36mMdb dmmMab. dob gqgddoMnGso LEmMoe 
393d0%9096 LobsMagmoab Igamdbygdob (Bomogoboym gbs%bq d0069b930), AMIgGmbs(3 Jomenme 
dsdob 30~mMgdm, HmeEgbs(3 AgbogomaHn Mobbemgds LEmMo@ss DgMAQymo, gsddoQMgdyemo5 
AQeMeEoyMa Ed MAGHIQma od38MHmgabs300b dmdq7GH da, 064, MHm30 JoMgbsj0 bMM(30gem~o- 
Joo @d, AmMe@gbo73 GoMbjero oMo Jomeme (36mdamo, oMs99@ ,396(3@0Em0, Jgamdbmdom~n 
Od ZoMddsdDgd4em00" (Emoff, 2002: 11)’. obgm 8m996 8 9ddo, LmbmM ama Jgamdbyd9d0 gb- 
MdMOIVSS VNB0349H, gdIM(30]MH Ed Lgns~myMH gsdImEc~@am|dgdbo3 yo Ed ,AqQbogoemyma 
89MQMMISHLO... OM JomErme sdemagM7ob ymengdGoys AgbbogMgdob, [obg3q] Combyemb 
BoEd9J(393L Homa (4mM(363E~ Ed ba~dAQLsb_d Imgengbowo“ (Emoff, 2002: 8). 

gdmgo, sb939, embodbsgb dsagMab gobagyMmdnb Ibod3Zb6gemmdsb — Mgom~myM boob- 
mmggb dodbMqmgdmadnbs, ab939, GmamM3 Loge@obb30 obbL8MyjIg6G dda ImemoHngdo- 
ab, od8MHmgado(3aqe~mdob, goMnsgayqemdabs Es InzgMmd3mgHagab® (3g0mgdoemdeb; ob939; 
Amamm3 ILIgAGgEr_dL A33mgd9m YaMoemgdab boMabba EMmab AgaMdbgdobs ~o ~ob39- 
Bam dgmme@oyM ws HIME 30Ma00(309db ImGab, Mo(3 LIg76AM oem bagddo asdmnboG do. 
ADH E™mMyemoe, gh eMmab of oMbgdmdnb Jggmdbgdab bLodyomgdob odengge, GmIgqmoa:3 
LogaMims Bobsdomms SMoe@a3agdob gobbobgdobomgab; 06 gb bLodqomadeb adenggs, md 
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(CANADA) 


HOW DOES MUSIC CONVEY A SENSE OF ETERNITY? 


Inspired by Gia Baghashvili’s paper from the 2016 symposium that discussed the aesthetic 
of eternity in Kartlian-Kakhetian drinking songs, this paper proposes to use the framework of col- 
lective memory to address the sense of “eternity” or “ancientness” in Georgian polyphonic songs. 
While the meanings of eternity and ancientness clearly express very different ideas, it will become 
evident towards the end of this paper that the sense of experiencing either through the performance 
of song may not be so different. In effect, what I propose is that they are both related to how we ex- 
perience time during a musical performance. In particular, but not limited to this, a sense of eternity 
or ancestry can occur when the music effects a physical temporal distortion of time, usually through 
a skilful display of improvisation or variation, which results in visceral reaction that liberates the 
listener or performer from the confines of narratives or linguistic meaning [but not from the somatic 
memories embodied by those narratives and meanings. 

I will start with discussing the sense of ancestry in the performance of traditional Georgian 
polyphony, since this has been an academic interest of mine for some time. Indeed, it’s the subject 
of my dissertation and numerous papers I have presented at these conferences on traditional po- 
lyphony, all of which have been framed by the idea that music can embody collective memory. In 
particular, my 2010 paper on the transnational ancestry of Georgian polyphony seems most relevant 
as it was inspired by the sense of ancientness in Georgian songs as experienced by non-Georgians 
who sing them. Seeing music as a “crucible” (Floyd, 1995) “repository” (Newman, 1991) or a 
“site” of memory (Nora, 1997), I used discourse analysis to unearth the embodiment of collective 
memory or the “immanent music history” (Newman, 1991; Rees, 2000) from Georgian polyphonic 
songs, or the embodiment of collective memory in Georgian polyphonic songs. I have since learned 
a lot more about collective memory and in general find it a worthy model to analyze and discuss 
traditional music — and in particular I find it effective in explaining the efficacy of music to retain or 
trigger memories, as I hope to demonstrate over the course of this paper. 

After I review some foundational ideas on collective memory, I will briefly discuss my 2010 
paper, which, using discourse analysis, considers how non-Georgians experience ancestry through 
Georgian polyphonic songs. Then, in retrospect, reflecting on my own sense of discontent with 
my analysis, I identify the challenges academia has in general to discuss and analyze music and 
memory. In particular, I note the undervaluing of somatic, performative and emotional experience 
with the need of academia to “collapse” these experience into narratives. As a starting off point, I 
reflect on Floyd’s mystic phenomenological take of collective memory and the feeling of “someone 
back there” - which, according to Floyd, accounts for the power of Black music — and relates to the 
efficacy of music to retain and trigger memories. 

Then I acknowledge a number of other concepts used by music scholars to accommodate these 
challenges, such as Regular Quershi’s idea of a “special kind of materials memory”, Kay Kaufman 
Shelemay’s use of “elaborate encoding”, or Stephen Feld’s concept of “acoustemology” — all of 
which are also useful frameworks to account for the efficacy of music to retain and trigger memo- 
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ries. But I focus on Ron Emoff’s “aesthetics of remembering”, which essentially is his observation 
of the existence of heightened creative inter-disciplinary social acts of meaning construction. This 
in turn will help explain that sense of timelessness that occurs through musical performance, which 
I suggest accounts for the sense of eternity or ancientness. 


Characteristic of Cultural Memory 

Collective memory"! as a scholarly concept, is part of the interdisciplinary and complex field 
of Memory Studies. The concept as a framework for analysis has gained currency since the 1980s, 
though scholarship in ethnomusicology has not often applied it directly, despite the fact that the 
raw data of much ethnography are the collective memories of ethnographic subjects (Harris 2000, 
Kaufman, 2006:18, 21). 

Songs or music, like other cultural expressions such as rituals, commemorations, literature, 
official histories, etc., are not memories themselves but are the symbolic form or artefacts of collec- 
tive memory. The song mediates memory, which highlights Astrid Erll’s helpful concept of framing 
memory as media-dependent. (Erll, 2011: 104, 116) Media is the interface for memories (Erll, 
2011). This leads to the observation that the history of memory is a history of media. As such, we 
can recognize different biases or privileges with different forms of media. For example, consider 
how oral societies exhibit a ritual coherence where more detailed textual coherence exists in literate 
ones (Assman, 1992 in Erll, 2011: 33) Many scholars recognize a crisis in memory in contemporary 
societies because the details are too numerous and atomized and divorce us from a holistic pan- 
oramic experience of memory (Nora, 1997; Erll, 2008; Mistzal, 2003; Olick, 2011). 

Another helpful concept is understanding the dynamic nature of memory. Individual mem- 
ories continuously interact and transform simultaneously with the symbolic forms of collective 
memory (i.e. different media of memory). When we consider collective memory in this dynamic - a 
relationship that exists between the immediate personal recollection of experiences and collective/ 
cultural memory, such as ancient myths - it becomes a more useful academic concept, structuring 
a model of discourse that distinguishes it from the concept of tradition and unifies research in a 
variety of disciplines, like psychology, sociology, neurosciences, cultural studies, literary studies, 
etc. (Olick, 1999: 340; Erll, 2008: 2; 2011: 37, 99). 

A final and rather important aspect of collective memory is understanding the constructed na- 
ture of memory. Even as a biological phenomenon subject to the physical sciences, memory is un- 
derstood as subjectively constructed. Different cortical sites are involved in memory storage and the 
recall of engrams (i.e., the basic units of memory) (Schacter, 1995; Olick, et al 2011)”. This means 
memory is episodic, that is, we don’t remember in narratives, we remember only short moments. It 
also means memory is constructed and varied. Thus, collective memory can be ancient, ritualized, 
more stable, imagined, recent, generational, etc. Furthermore, it means collective memories can 
exist in conflict with one another. 

Concepts like dialogism (Terdiman, 1985, Floyd, 1995; Lipsitz, 1990), intertextuality (Ter- 
diman, 1985), signifyin(g) (Gates, 1983; Floyd, 1995) or even more psychological concepts like 
“elaborate encoding” (used by Kaufman, 2006) are in fact memory models. And scholars use 


' While some scholars differentiate between collective, social and cultural memory, I use them inter- 
changeably. 


? Also see Misztal (2003: 115); Assmann and Conrad (2010: 4); Connerton (1989: 64-5). 
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poststructuralist deconstruction techniques and discourse analysis to unearth collective memory. 
Detailed discourse analysis (what ethnomusicologist David Coplan describes as the study of the 
context of the context [1991: 47]) helps demystify “the enigma of the past” that cultural objects 
carry (Terdiman, 1985: 35). Note that discourse, in this sense, is not a purely linguistic concept but 
encompasses media, art, news, fashion, advertising, education, government and corporate systems, 
and all other institutionalized or socially organized patterns of knowledge. 


Analysis from 2010 Paper 

My 2010 paper on transnational ancestry of Georgian polyphony applied this sort of discourse 
analysis. The paper was motivated by esoteric way non-Georgians described the effects of sing- 
ing Georgian songs, i.e., a way of being grounded or even healed through accessing the ancient 
ways and/or touching Georgian ancestors via Georgian songs. Following the discourse analysis 
prescribed, I looked at the interaction between numerous ways of experiencing or perceiving music 
and the past and weaved together some kind of understanding. In this case, I considered 1) this 
history of the country and its affect on the musical practice; 2) the structure (or sonic composition) 
of the music; and 3) the rhetoric that surrounds the practice. From this I seemed to have weaved 
together an explanation that ties the effect of the music for non-Georgians with the ancestry of the 
people who originated the music. 

I remarked on how the current interest and practice of Georgian polyphony in the country 
is similar to past revival-like practices around the turn of the 20th century and tied that into a 
possible existence of a tradition of revivals resulting from the geopolitical position of Georgia 
and its fractured existence as a state over the past 2000 years. Following the rational of numerous 
Georgian scholars in publication (e.g. Tsitsishvili, 2000) as well as singers and ethnomusicologists 
I interviewed, I also speculated on how highly spiritual chanters from the Georgian church were 
likely very influential on the folk tradition, such that they not only infused the skill and craft of 
their professional chanting practice onto the folk singing tradition but also infused into the singing 
practice a pure sense of love, attributed to their Christian belief. Again referencing Georgian singers 
and scholars whom I interviewed, I reflected on how this sense of love functioned as a stabilizing 
feature for a people who have been subjected to a millennia history of invasions and conflicts. I 
then concluded that this esoteric experience of non-Georgians, the feeling of being grounded and 
connected to the ancient when singing Georgian songs, perhaps comes from this stabilizing and 
spiritual influence of love via the chanting tradition. 

Well, this is a neat and tidy explanation but it seems almost too neat and tidy. Not only is it 
based on a lot of speculation but it seems to lack a recognition or accounting of the power of the 
music: how does music (if it even does!) transfer spirituality, and afford a powerful sense of the an- 
cient, or could similarly afford the sense of eternity. These sorts of questions are the real challenge for 
academia. In addressing this challenge, let me reference African American studies scholar, Samuel 
Floyd and his scholarship of collective memory in context of African American diaspora. 


Challenges for Academia 

Floyd (1995), like other scholars on music and memory, applies a type of discourse analysis to 
African American musical forms but - not so in character with the scientific method and the values 
of academia — he is purposeful with tracing his analysis to an elusive, mystic, phenomenological 
view of collective memory — and equates it to the “power” of black music. He identifies that col- 
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lective memory is not always consciously known though it is naturally experience and felt, and 
sees collective memory as something similar to intuition for a group of people, in this case African 
Americans. Thus cultural expressions, like music, poetry or art , are the more concrete artefacts of 
this elusive collective memory, this collective, common intuition. He also stresses motor memory 
for dance, percussive or other musical acts by African Americans, which speaks strongly to the 
existence of this collective memory and links it to a pan-A frican spirituality (Floyd, 1995: 57, 229- 
30). Thus, cultural memory’s purpose, in part, is to bridge the metaphysical and physical worlds 
through intuitive acts that are not always consciously experienced but can result in a feeling that a 
collective past exists (ibid.: 239). 

This in effect, accounts for the spiritual nature of music, the power of music. These intuitive 
acts of collective cultural expression — which in a song may be to harmonize or blend the voices 
in a certain way, to choose one melodic turn or rhythmic move over another, and so forth - are not 
always consciously experienced. That is, we (as performers or listeners) do not exactly know what 
happened at that moment but we collectively react — not necessarily uniformly but we react with 
a common intuitive response, primarily visceral, possibly emotional, and that is when we sense a 
collective past exists. 

Floyd, using an anecdote of Sidney Bechet - a descendent of slaves and one of the first signif- 
icant jazz soloists — notes that the blues, as collective memory, does not recall a specific person but 
rather “the feeling of someone back there,” someone that you are interacting with, in dialogue with, 
or even in performance with (Bechet in Floyd, 1995: 9). It’s important to recognize that this feeling 
of performing with the past is similarly found in both Mirjana LauSevic’s descriptions of Americans 
who are fascinated with and perform Bulgarian music (2007) and in the comments by many of my 
ethnographic subjects for my paper that discussed how non-Georgians attribute their connection to 
Georgia’s ancient past. 


Performative, somatic, Affective Experience of Music and Memory 

Now this recognition of an unconscious, performative, collective intuition that bridges the 
metaphysical and physical words seems a more effective conceptualization of collective memory 
that can account for how powerful music is at retaining or triggering memories and explain how a 
sense of ancestry or eternity may be embodied in music. 

In retrospect, I think the inadequacy of my 2010 analysis resulted from the undervaluing of ex- 
periences (somatic, performative and emotional). In collective memory studies and in academia in 
general there is a notable effort to collapse or reduce experiences, including the experience of mem- 
ories, into a narrative at the expense of not recognizing devaluing the enigmatic power of music’. 

Regula Qureshi tries to overcomes this when she talks about the “special kind of materials 
memory” that musical artefacts have, recognizing that the meaning of the sarangi (a bowed South 
Asian instrument) is far greater than the physical instrument because it is steeped in memories, 
emotions and somatic sensations associated with deep political issues concerning the historical 


3 There is a narrativist paradigm in memory studies that suggests all memories need to be fashioned into 
a story or narrative in order to be meaningful (Erll 2011: 145; Young (1988: 97) in Misztal 2003: 97; 
Hutton (1993: 34) in Misztal 2003: 117). Also consider Martin Clayton’s “collapse of experience into 
discourse” (2003). 
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practice of the instrument (2000). Qureshi, along with many other music scholars who are trying to 
address the enigmatic power of music, relates this power to the synesthetic and multi-sensory expe- 
rience of music, often ladened with affect, which only strengthens memory recall. These non-dis- 
cursive qualities are also the ones that make music an effective and efficient media of memory. 

Recall that one of the qualities of memory is that it is episodic in the way it is retained and 
recalled. We do not remember or recall in linear sequence. Rather we recall episodically. Linear, 
detailed, narratives that are used in historical texts, authoritative biographies or academic scholar- 
ship, are constructed. French historian Pierrre Nora suggest that the preoccupation with the detailed 
accounts found in such narratives atomizes and archives memory; it offers an artificial, close-up, 
hyper-real attempt to view the past rather than a broad panoramic, holistic one (996: 13-14; Olick et 
al., 2011: 6). But experience of music — especially music that is not text-heavy — is so much more a 
sonic and physical experience than a textual or narrative one. One could even argue that the experi- 
ence of music recalls the conditions of traditional societies and orally transmitted histories, affords 
a more broad and holistic experience of memory, and thereby sidesteps some of the contemporary 
conditions of this crisis (Kuzmich, 2014: 6). 


Aesthetics of Remembering — Synthesis & Conclusion 

The embodiment of memory in musical form is possible via the multi-sensory and synes- 
thetic qualities of musical experience. To account for this relationship, music scholars have pro- 
posed terms like acoustemology (Feld, 1997) compound aural memories and elaborate encoding 
(Kaufman 1998: 10, 213; 2006: 35); or a special kind of “materials memory” (Qureshi, 2000). But 
at the moment I want to focus on using Ron Emoff’s concept, “aesthetics of remembering” (2002) 
to further explain the integrative power and mnemonic efficacy of music, and its ability to convey 
eternity/ancestry. 

Emoff studies recollection ceremonies (aka, possession ceremonies) of 2 marginalized ethnic 
groups in Madagascar, the Antandroy and the Betsimisaraka. These ceremonies are characterized 
by this “aesthetics of remembering”, a heightened creative inter-disciplinary expression that results 
in an empowering act of meaning construction, which, in essence, is the healing power of the ritual. 
An important characteristic of this is act is the liminal space created between past and present, an- 
cestral and everyday, foreign and familiar. It is unmistakably associated with a sense of joyousness 
(known as Malagasy term maresaka) that occurs only when the musical accompaniment is just 
right. Moments of heightened melodic and rhythmic improvisation are when maresaka occurs — 
and where the past is not simply known but “experienced, sensed, and played with” (Emoff, 2002: 
11)*. In these moments, sonic sensibilities intertwine with physical, emotional, as well as social 
experiences and the “musical performance ...not only empowers collective recollection [but also] 
transforms the past into something alive and palpable” (Emoff, 2002: 8). 

Emoff also notes the importance of the physicality of the sound — the actual proximity of 
where the performers are as well as the shifting and morphing polyrhythms between different in- 
struments, and the micropoetics of improvisation and variation. As listeners shift their attention 


‘ According to Emoff, understanding comes from feeling, not from knowing (2002: 10) and he likens this 
way of knowing to how he learned to play the kaiamba (shaker) and valiha (stringed instrument). He had 
to “feel” not “know” the music and musical phrase (ibid 10). 
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between time feels and subtle melodic and timbral variations, an aural illusion results. According 
to Emoff, it allows for a metaphoric sense of timelessness required to recall the ancestors; it allows 
participants to sync historical time with everyday time (ibid.: 63). 

I would argue that a large part of the effect of a traditional song that elicits a sense of eternity or 
ancientness comes from how we experience time when listening to or performing music. Emoff defines 
that place for Malagasy possession ceremonies: the physicality of the sound which shifts listeners at- 
tention between different time feels and other “mircopoetics”. As a professional performer of a variety 
of styles of music, I can speak to similar experiences in performance as well as in listening to music, 
where the sense of time is distorted well beyond the 2 or 3 minutes that the song actually occupies. 
Temporal distortions in Georgian polyphony, for instance, may result from: the shifting perceptions of 
the micropoetics of improvisation and variation of a motif or a run; the variability in intonation and 
scale systems; or the suspended modality and close harmonies that are defining of Georgian polyphony 
and give it its visceral signature. In this context, we can see how a performance of a Kartlian-Kakhetian 
drinking song (or many other traditional Georgian polyphonic songs) can create this temporal illusion. 

I would, however, note some conditions on this experience, which likely has some variance 
from person to person and moment to moment. 

¢ The first reiterates Emoff's recognition that the occurence of maresaca occurs only when 
the music is just right, in the groove, and often involves a display of masterful skill; 

« Another concerns the somatic social experience involved, which means liveacoustic so- 
cialized experiences (for example a song sung at a supra as opposed to a song litend to on a com- 
puter) would likely lead more readily to temporal distortion; 

* I would also note that the healing which occurs in these moments involves a perfomans of 
and with meaning — because knowing is not sufficient on its own. 

Finally, an interesting connection can be made to the sense of “joyousness” that results when 
maresaka occurs. Marcel Proust, in his monumental novel, A la recherche du temps perdu, notes an 
exceptional moment of involuntary memory that results in a timeless experience between present and 
past. According to Proust, joyousness results because one is liberated from the limits of time and the 
fears of mortality ((Proust [1922] 1989, Part 3: 905) in Misztal, 2003: 110-11). Given that many music 
scholars I have cited in this paper, such as Floyd, Kaufman and Emoff, highlight a sense of celebration 
and joyousness during powerful musical moments, it would certainly seem worthy to consider fur- 
ther the connection between joyousness, the extra temporal nature resulting from the micropoetics of 
improvisation and variation in music, and the sense of ancientness or eternity in the performance of a 
song®’. I have introduced part of this relationship in this paper; however, this attempt has been primar- 
ily through the framework of collective memory and there are still other disciplinary frameworks (like 
phenomenology; psychology, neurosciences especially the advances they have made with epigenetics, 
and other) that may also help to account for the sense of eternity or ancestry in song. 


° For example, does the extra temporal nature always result from micropoetics? Does it always result in a 
sense of joyousness? When or how often does this sense of timeless lead to sense of eternity? Or a sense 
of ancientness? What conditions exist for this? How universal/transcultural/transgenerational are these 
experiences? etc. 
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SHIGA BSMILLN3ENS3N 
(SALTIEION) 


SMANBMENS, OM3MAGC LEIGNBNSIMSL 
SQOINSEIMN IIESSTNMSNL BIEMIIEN 


Agbsgscma 

Bgm-BamsgmMyma BMosw@ayoab dobjwgam, AgbogomyMa abHMZ9emgd0 Qa ba3yH 
LodyoMmda oMbgdmdg6, MmamMHi3 BoMdmbayemo bdmgebgdab gyyWboodg68yM Labdamgme 
(F,) 84m8mMgagoo. Jgegg9e, Mommgy@ Ag~mmenosb Jgbsd~ms 348mMgman domgdoGo3%- 
Mo sbbos. ob939, IMogoema Agbagmemao, Immagmbosb smadgedb, MmamMH3 ogybSogqm 
BgGMIAEL. 8mMemagmbns, Jgbodrms, LoMIMAI6a~ ws smJdqe~ adbsb, oaGgng9, IMogeeon 
Lo3g0@ebb30 baobab G“bm3gmab dagm. Agbodsdabow, BoMImMbaymo bImgsbgdob bomImAdbo- 
bo @s bdab LabdoMgms gHaeEMmyemo BsMdmgdab ymbGMmmob qbsMo, 4339 bogdomMobo 
80MMdso ODabLomgab, HMI 8mMmagmbns godmaygbm. MMI30, MMamMi3 Erb 4339 (36md0- 
moo, yggamo bobab omfdo — gh omab 8Mm3gba, Mmdgm(3 VQRMM LGodIgqmms o6GgM3M]Go- 
(300b dgogog3b, 30@M%] Ggo~mdob DHyb8 sbobgob (Roederer, 2003). od BoJGob aodm, md 
Lo3g0@abb30 Lobgmdnb gsbgamoMgd0 gobbbgoggdqmo g3gmemay(3aqMo BgImMAdg~@gd0b dJobo- 
S0daboe@ Imbew@s, SqybydMagns, Md y3Bqmo bLobgmds L8g30gQo034qMs@ sma dgedb gomy bod- 
yoob (Lewis & Fay, 2004). 3oJQmdGngs@, Igazodmns gngaJHmam, md sefdob yBg6mdq60 
Mab amy bas, GMAgGma3 abEngZ0E@b gowoMAgbobs [Go MZIMMeENA(3asdDO gbJsMgd0. obg beg- 
d9 LAg76ab DgIMbggg9d0(3. AodmIA~absMg oJa~sb, GMI ANbags s~@sdosbms ImmMab bImgo6o 
BMINGAZ9300b |BMMIos, AgbogomyMa bdmgebgdab smddso Dgbodmmms gdyoMgdmeagb I96- 
Goemgm Igbodempdemmdgdb, GmdIgmaz 9M IoMBr agodenggh bodysemgdob, aosdmgagbmn 
bdaL ByoMm, 9099 3039dM 0d JndZbgemmdob, GMIAQma’Z BmMeAM|dYeEnns 38 AgbagomyaM 
bdmgsbjd0do0. BmMeagmbns, MmamGH’3y Igbogob qboggMboem yma ymMdo (Jordania, 2011), 
Mab BmbyMy Hameo ymweaMgdyemo obgmMdo3aob dogsmoanmo, Mmdmob as(3yomdagMgeo 
Logommgdb qbogomaMoa 39MbsgdGoqmo LMoeG a0gdab Jmbsb. LoabSyMgbmo, gb b&MoG- 
930900 domme sesdosbydabagabss Wsdobsbosmgdgema, my dob obg39 (36mgge~mMe won 
RGI7BAUZ O0SA9MQdL? Odabomgab, Mmd 98 Aggambg7db Z4ysobybmm, 80MBgeE Mogdo, bLog- 
AMM Ibg@3Zg~Mmdsdo dogomMMa (36Mggmos LadIm|Mab goJHmdMag30 IeEamdoMgmds. 


Gbmggmonrs Ladmgmab 36mdengd5 

Ame@gbs(3 s@sdosba qbAgGL Jas~mdgmo Aa®gdob asmmedsb, ob qbIgob Igemenab, 
AMIMaL Igbo gomyMH HmGHo3osdo godImbobgo Jgbsdengdgmos. BMabgqmme bImgeb6 godmboS- 
anemgdob ,bLodmgmgab" yBrmeogdg6 IJgdega Iodjgbmo godm: Jas~mdgemn Bo dab LodmgMoms 
Abasghgdo se@sdosbob ImgMsbos6 (Rothenberg, Roeske, Voss, Naguib, & Tchernichovski, 2014) 
doqmangdb o80bg, MHmd Jasemmdgm BMnbggmmaoo LadmgMyda, BoJGQmdMog0@, sMab Axybogo, 
BsMdmgdqemn sEsdnsbabsgas6 gobbb3ogq9d¢em0 Lobgmdob dogh. smbadbyem bobgmdoms Img- 
Gab dogsmoama of sab g9Mmo@gMan JgIMbzg39 (36magmaOs Lodg7gMmdo asgM(3gmgdqEmn 
AbazgomgMHo asdmbsSyengonbs. dgdqddmgeMns IGMogoemo bLobgmds, GmamMa3oo 3gdo30 
(Payne, 2000) @o msdyMs (Kanwal & Rauschecker, 2007) asdmb39996 bdmgebgdob ob@mb- 
903096 Labdamggdb, GmIAgmms LBogems Eo J_IZZ0EMgMbOM |9~E9(3990 be_ds MmamM(3 
Man Cs 08939 Moemdab obengo~@gdb dmmMab, obg39, yggmeo GM abs oMbgdoms Mmomdgdb 
ImMab. sMab oxy oMe yggmmo sdagoMo bdmgoba asdmbsGyemgd LodmgMs — AgnbogomyMo 
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LOM AIBQMabL Irby bImgs6a LobdoMggdab HgombsbMabam, my LHAmose@ go6b63039- 
demo bIMgZs60 Lagbomgdns, MmMAgmbs(3 se@sdnsbydo AgbLogomyAM WsGBg{oMageb odeng3zq6? 
adabsmgab, md Zy8eby6ma 09 Jggambgeb, 8a%3{q~m Mnado, bes fodmgeysmndma, mx 
Ms oHab Lodmgms, domme Ed JdbmmmeE s@odosbab gmygomyMa godmbsGqjmgdob ~woS- 
30MAgZOM. LoIm|Ms, asbbb303960m abygmo s@odosbyMa gmzomyMHa godmbsGymgodgoabasb, 
AmamMgda390 — Lawgagmo, BaGama, mbgMs we o. d., BoMImse@ggb6b 3gmgomods3oob, Mm- 
Igma(3 AgQaGogb Law YMBs GsIegqQ60d9 wCobyMyG@yer Igbogomyi bodsmmob (Zatorre & 
Baum, 2012), MHmdgem3, GHmMaMGH(3 Bgho, mMasbadbgdyqeons wobzMJGyero GoGBIqeo Bmdom. 
Lodegmab cwabgMgGyemds bLodyomadob odenggh dLdg6gmb, gonobMmb AybagomyHo ob- 
GHIMBZomgd0 Cs AmobeEabmMb domo obG MIM] BaM]d9 Aqbogsmama LAMA &ymoab — dgem- 
cob agembosdMabam. myd30, Lb6go@obb3o AgbogomynM 3qmBqModo, IgnbogsemaMa ob- 
AHYMZIE~Mqd0(39 WS MGBIyeno Hmdo(3 Jgademgos oymb Logo@obb30g3M%0. damn Bmdgdnbs ws 
bsbaMdemagmdab mgombsbMabam, Lodmgmab wabgMg®qjemdo segamgdgemos odabomgab, 
Amd gZoImgoMhama LoImgms Logo gmgommoba3ngdnbsgeb. 09 3ymbSHJJbGdo smbadbgab mom- 


Los goJ80, 4d sdagoMo CwabyMgSyommds yaggmagab oH oMab o3ghGogqh L&odqedn. 
29M 3ZR9 4 80MMd_ddo, s@sdnsbb Jgqdemns smadgoeb wEabgMgGyero Lodomeng 09 L&odayem- 
daz Bo, GMAQMa’Z Aga(39gb Ayq~dngs~@ (330~mgd0~@ Fo, MmamMi3 gb sob Aggnemgdmng 
LomsdsMegm 8MMbLM@nddo. gb Bq76MdIg6O BoMgs~ LoMImAnbeEges 9. 6. ,~modoMs30-degmab* 
am boasdo, GAMIgMIa’Z Rabggyem BModboms YosgFg{a Mog{@odsaggmoe@ omagdgds, MmamM3 
mosd9%o30, dgd@Ia go — GmMamMH3 Lodegms (Deutsch, Henthorn, & Lapidis, 2011; Deutsch, 
Lapidis, & Henthorn, 2008). gb 3330%39d9 3394906985, md Ladmgmab Mod~@Q60d9 Mgnbyb0, 
RdJGMdM0Z50, BsMImMseagbb aoMyggqmo AZbGoemMHn Go b6~eg6(300b Jgwgab, Go(3 bImgs6n 
Logboemgdab nb &gM3MgHo(g0ab gobbobmg3gMog3b. LoabHyMgbms, Bemmdg6 ory oMo Lbgo ,,dmd- 
MgMomo" dydqjIFmgMQd0 sesdosbas Abgsgh AgsGoemyM &g6~eg6(30gdb? 

gMan d6Mng, s@sdosbb ws dab Ambompbsgg (36mggmmgdb LogMam oJgm bmangman 
AVEGoeryMa dgbodmgdcmds, M93, AMyZqq7EMBaro@, QobsaMmdgdqmns gam~mmay7bg803%)- 
Go Bsmgbomdom (Zimmermann, Leliveld, & Schehka, 2013). 8gmM%q dbMGng, ygqgmo bobgmdoob 
gZoohbas bogymoHn L3gg{agoyMa gmgoemyMHo godImMIbsG\{qcmmdo. Agg6a y3gqmobg sbemm bo- 
agb03900 — dnd396%qgd03 30 — VMangMamdgb bImgebo Logbomgdab Lodyoengdam, MHmdge- 
23 bsBa~mdmng gobbbgogq9dqemns Aggbb bdmgobgdobm0b6 Ig~sMgd0m (Fedurek & Slocombe, 
2011). abobo 96 ™s89MI3Md76 Eo 9H A~EgMasb, MNdI(39 MMNGybgd96 |o ygaMasb. Ms MAdo 
Noes, s@odosbb dgqdmos Jodssbbgh 3gmgomobs300E@96 dooemb goMyggqmo o6QmMMds(309 
doba gdm3044MHo AEaMdoMgmdabs My JgIM3nsmMs obHJ6LaAgMdab Jgbobgd. 9d Gbm3ggmab 
EMyGqbobs my ygaGo~moab GsdIegamn Dbadgbyr~mmds ya, MmammH 3 Baba, AggqmgdMogn 
sesdosbabsmgab sdmy(36mdns. godImd~nbsM) ofo~@sb, GMI BMnbggmgd0 dJad3eb6bgqdm0b 
DjeEsMAdOM Baemmag6yGa3yMow@ 493M WQRMM bo3m@mgd yo3dAMdo oMasb s~@sdosbore6b, 
Agoemmdge Rams bodegmab I6odZz6ge~mmdo Aggbmgob jyo~w|3 RxMmr JgGo Lon~mdeamgd- 
amos Im3qmo. LoobhSyMgbrs, se@sdosbgdbs Cs BMab{ZgIm|dL gMabsaMse@ gbdam my ome 
Agoemmdge faa Lodegmab LOM yA HyHo? gia-gMnds ImmmeMmabogemds J98o@ boob- 
AHYMQLM 3309309 ofggbs, Mmd Imdagdn smaggsdg6 gMadsbgmab JegMob s@sdosbydaboao6 
ZoObb3039demm0 Inbadbygdgdam (Shannon, 2016). gb Badbogb adsb, Gmd yBMab3qem gdb, ym3- 
gem dg9dmb3939d0, Imdagab, ghdam IoMImbag~a bImgsbgQdob LobdaMggd0 L8g(30yn3qMo~. 
M35, Ms~@g_ob goMgQImdo sMbydqmo AMogoma bLdgbama g9dmb3q30 339 Dormambmdom 
Byers LAoda~mfins, daMams@a LIg7baMA JAgbodmgd~mmdygdn WO@o oymb Ibasgba yggemo 
baMbgdemnsbb ImMob (Lewis & Fay, 2004). 
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oMoab ony sms Ldg6ann s6semnbn bs3dsMaba 8memagmbank 

NE g6GngaYAMgQdabsmgab? 

Ldgbomn sbseroba (Bregman, 1990) sMob 3mbi39%(309, Eo BoMAmo@agbb 08 <ybsMgdob 
RGI7BL, GmMIm|d03 bgemb qymdb seodnsbygdabs Es Gbm3ggmgdob bogngo(gnob goMgQIM 
8nMMdgddo, BAMZyEmo Lab& dab BagM, JgImdosg0em0 bdoab L8odIqmms b3g930Q034M0 ao~o- 
ANdogZqd0b Bysmmdnm. Dobogab ob&mManb dobdaemdy) aobbmMgagemgdqjmn wo330M%3qd0b 
Msbsbdse Rodmyseodes sbMHo, md LIg76aMn sbsemobab AMsgoma Mgnbgdo 3obqbobda9d9- 
mas bdab smeqdob syboggMbsemg% Bgb96%]9 (Huron, 2016). dogomamse, wodo~mo Lobdomggdab 
639dd0 @~awa Lodsmmab aasbbbgogqdob om(gnm@mgdemmds (doasmamse@, so6bs wo ®y6mMMbL 
ImmHab) snbb69d3, GmamH(’3 doMomsen IgdaMobob Iqdomdob 3oM@odoG0 Jge@gao (Trainor, 
2018). daGamse@n 89ddMs6o sMoab dows yyMab Ibadgb6g~mmgo6n Bsbo~a, MMIge@n3 odemggo 
BISA {b~yGo bImgs6gdab Labdamgms wCsymaob Igbsdergde~mmdob (Moore, 2008). babdomy- 
Md CSYMmab 8Hm3gba LAg6aMa sbomobaboagab op 3{amgdgmns, Mams IMbeogb Lbgr@ebb30 
bdmgob6o ByoMmb goMAgg30. doMamsegn Iq7dIdsMsbab yoba34Ma dmbs(39dgd0 YOM bg gemymagb 
AgAMAQZ0MMdOb Jobmy@geb o8a3goMo@, MHmd bIgd0, MmAge~ms Lobdam) dbmeErme Msd@gb- 
099 89%(30m asbbbgog~@qd0, 9% g99mb3q3b daMamesen J7ddMobob 3ZndMagosb mMHag39 bab- 
daMgbg. godImI~@nbsM%y] afa~w@osb, Gmd doMomes@n AgddMobs aoshbns byMbgdemosbas IMogo0en 
bobgmoob (Manley&Clack, 2004), dqbozsmaGon Lodsmmab smdob Igbmywgab smbodbyy- 
mo boo BoMdmewmagbb bg9MbzImMnsbms LAgbabL g7gmMemy(3nob Msbd~@IZ Imgengbsb, 3aeMg] 
nbsMb, Mmdgema’3 JdmMmmME sEsdosbabagabss sdsboboomgdgmo. 03039 om dob Ldgbomo 
boemobab Logo Jgbodmgdemmd9dO9(3 (Trainor, 2018), AMIMIS03 CsImyza~gdyemns bgMb- 
Jdemosbns Ggobob dmgemgmdody — asw@osdydogmb bImgo60 bLoabsmn. bdmgebo Logbsmab 
Loabdamggdob aomodydogqd0, Mo MJdo joes, BoMAmowagbb |Bybeosdgd Sym qooMb, Mm- 
Agemag_ OY3OM|dQE~as bIOL Lodsmmab JgaMdbgdobomgob, Gmeagbs3 gqQbdg6m Aygbogob. 
RoI GMdM0Z5@, YyZgms ob Jgbm~Ze, M973 adIMb3gjemns LIgbama sbs~mnbdbab Iobsbosmg- 
dgemms dag, gogengbsb sbe@gbb A396 dagh Igemengdab omdobs wo 993990909. dgbododab- 
dO, 8MEMgMbns NEES nymb Wsdmgn~@gQdqm~a LIgbAMA sbomobdbab Jgbsdengdemmdy7dbyQ. Logs 
LoGy3gd0m Mmd gmqgom, Agq60 bgMB~yEn0 LabG®gdob BagM bdmgeba Lagbomoab Lodqamoe 
268)948M%G89(309 WsIMBZ0E_dqmns Od9bg, OV Mobo AMLAQbaL Jgbodmgdmmdob agodmggb 
Aggba39 Lagbam bLab&gde. 

893M99 LIg6ama sboe~mabab mgabgdgd0, GmamM3 fobb, sMo oMab bo3doMabo odobsm- 
gob, md sgbbbom Agmmeanb sm {dob LH Ama Q_bmMdg{ba. Jogomamse, BoMdImbaym~n bdm- 
Z06gdob a6 GgM3MAHo(g09b, HAIMA bbybgdqe CwobygMgSyo Ladsmmgms ngombobMabam, 
dH d4gb sMobsoMn Abadgbym~mmds LIQ6AM sboerobab IgMbIgdGago@s6. Ldg6amn sbsm~mobab 
34640305 BoMIMo@ag6b o3qbGa3qMo Inbodbgdgdab asdmygbgdom goMgImdo mMagbGo(3oab 
nbsMb. 09 dgdmbgg30dA3 jo, x BObdHL Bnohbns, GMI BoMIMba~mn bdmgebgdab dq(36m- 
do BoMdmse@agbb aomadmb Jg(36mdob bobomb, bdmgsba Ladqmy|dab woymes babdomab 
LG96E9MGBjdOq WsdysMQdqe~m CEabygM_ Sy demygqd0@ gogMaaab Byvjomo boMyxgeo adbgdo. 
39 4Z3gmmo9QBMa@9b godImMI—~nbsM), L3Igd Mayen Logbsemgdab qby3qGmdo bo3zdoMabos adaboo- 
gob, Mod gogoMhoma BoMImbaymn bImgebgdob mmo 96 AgHho Logomobb3g0 GyoMm. gome@s 
ddabs, Agemmensda abgMgSyero bodsmmggdab Jgamdbgdob mob sbemogh AbySqdo gdm- 
(309M geg9Mo (Huron, 2006), Gmdgmbsy dogysgoMa bodsmemgos ogMoMfosbos6 (Krum- 
hansl, 2004). yggmsbsama GmboemyMo Agemeonb smfds beogds EMmaM Imbs33gndo agM- 
Mgoqmse MMaobobgdyem CwabyMgSyon Ladommg|gd.e. yggemodg L&osdamAm bLodomemgb 
JBmeEgdo ,Lodsmemoab (3968 MG0%, GmAgma’y Jgademgds gogngma, GmamMH3 odo my od Agenm- 
gab 3qb30 (Thomson, 1999). »d BIPGB®MQermdob dgaHdb6gdo wsdmygoegoqmos domeame 
L630 Lodomenggdab ymbG 489, M073 Eadbsgb, md ,,bLodsmmab (396GMo% sMab gIm{aqMo 
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Rds SHS 93qbGo3440 BgQ6mdg6o0 (Huron, 2006). obgs Lbgs, abg939 bogegdoe@ L&odomyMGo 
Lodsmenggdab d9dmb3930d03, MmMAge@mMs(3 gomMaQdo bmMBQdo ,bLodomemoab goMgdq", — bo- 
do~rmg|gdo, Mmdmgdng_ 9% BoMdms~e@agbg6 09 gar~omb bsbamb, GmIgmbs3 3mb3Mg8qjeo0 
Ages gdyoMgydo. 94g9~@6 godmd~absM), dagmoa Lodommgyms agMsMos, sMbydmab db- 
M~ME sesdnsbms ambgdodo. 

99039 {b0M OdBmAgd9 MaGIob agMoMns, IA_Mymoe mMasbodgd4yem0 Gmbgd0 aob- 
LodmgMyenns s~@sdosbab bg9M3y7Er0 LabG®gdob bImge60 LArdIqmam. gb agMoMJns, ob939, 
JdysMgd9 Agdg6oem A7bGoemyM Ame gemgob (London, 2012). HVdIGZ9, sggbogyGo 80%89- 
GMgdo (9g396dsM do bImgebygd0b Lobdomab 09 dmegmydab Inbgw@Z0M 3g7ML3g48oqj~m mMH- 
gobo dgdodo. BgMLIgAd Hoe 3oBanMagda ym3gqgmagab oH 0639396 oxgarmgdmmoew JgGM- 
mo Jbgmoab dgaMdbgdob. aghogzomayMo IgGMob dgdq36gdom0 Syb6qdo (6mbam~a Amgmgbos 
89-19 Loygqba~@o6 Amymengdqmn. ghor-gMa IgGs gygnbqjM y33emg30d0, ALIg6geg|db 
Labrggb asdeg(36ma dobgnemgd0 bImgs6 LabdaMgqQddo, abgm gmd3mbagnsdo, boews(3 aym 
MsbsdoMa ~wsdmMgoab dfmby ow~g6SyMa bImgo6qdgd0 (Bolton, 1894). 04 RoJGob doybg- 
d39O, MMI yRgemo bIMg{sbgd9 o~E_EHyMa ay—, gdb3gMadgbBab Ambsbaemgqdd0 gonambgb 
dJ(396G9d0 yggme 6sd%qJ, 06 yrggen AqbLo3g bImgo6gd0%q. 038 yB_bmdgbL bdnMe~e@ qS’me@|dg6 
sbydagJGqM MaGdodbs nob", ab agahgg6gdb, Gmd qdMo~mm bdImgebgdab babdomab omAder3 
SJGag\Ma IHm3gb9, Iobdo aow@sdbygqGoo Iomerme@ o3qkSsog34Ma bogboemgdo, Mobsi3 do- 
BY939MO GMIBE|ALyMa go~esdydogqd0b Yoggoob, GMo(3 CsImMyzo~@gdyemos Aggbb aMdge- 
30096 AgbLagMgd9do ymeAM|dqEr dJobsdI~] SMbgdqm symosMgdge YM@bsdyg. gb Yme@bs 
yormndegds oMo Ibmerme Agg6o godImE@omydab bogyqd3qmby, 9M9990 Jaodmdoge~medal 
bsbam gobgamoMgdyono L3q3aga34Mo GA6@_b(30gd0bL Bys~amdan. LogoMoqeome, LEmMge@ 
39 G6 7G(30gd0b Bysramdaa ,a(3ab" sboemdmdamds, x MMAgEO o3ybGo3qMo bogboerg- 
d0 sHab AmsgoMa ymb3MgG®yono 3mdyGozooqMa mgabgdgdab dobsbbsgmoe@, IJogommomee, 
Zo6b63039d9 ModsoeMogbo Go LadmgMob ImmMob. 


Hs sMab 8memagmbas 499q(36gd00n 389Mb394 030036? 

8MMOW\MbAS sMOb MM 96 JAG Jgemmeaal gAMAaEMMAMD godmbsG3o, Hmdemab omfdo 
Cd CEddNdo3Z9d0 OES QdyoMJdmeagb, Hoba~mdmng, 09 Agbodmgdemmdygdb, Ho(3 Logommes 
AMEMOgmbaab omfdabamgab. dogbg~@osg0~e sdobo, bdmgebgdob L&odIgqmy|dab ogqbGo3ymo 
mgabgd9d0 bIMgs6gdob LobdaMgms BbodZbgemmgE6n Bsbomns, AdabLsmgab, Md Imbegb 3m- 
MoQmboab omJfdo, sAgamgdgemas 3mMbyMgGqjma wCodsGHgdamn Igdg(36gd0mM0 YHaemBMgoo. 
gb RamBMyd0, LogoMoqeme gobgameMeEby6 0b939, MmamM(3 s~@o038Go(30960, Lodmgmob 
Lodyamgdam Logaim gmdsbagsganbomgab, Mo(3_ godImabsGBo s@sdosbyMHin 3mjzocmobo(300b 
b39(309 03496 g-M8sdo0 (Podlipniak, 2017). doybg@og0@ adabs, Mmd Dod3ob%Jqd0 oyg6q- 
496 gmgommnbs3nob L6gs@obbgo Q|mMMIob H7Mmdsbgmasb ymAIgbago(3nobsmgob, 9M(3 gMan 
8g93b s@sdosbab Ladmgmob, Gog Eadbsgh odsb, md domo BgmgoemyMa Agbodmydemmdgdn 
gZobbb6303~E9d9 0d 3mgoemyMa dobodmgdmmdgdobsgao6, Mmdmgdbo3 o@odosba Bemmdb. gb ga 
(69@YyMBb, MHmd Jad3s6Bgmo Ws 8MIM bLosagbbas smem bLogMam BabsdisMb 9% Jggdem 
Lodmgmes. ab, Maz gobsdaMmdgdb o~@sedosbab bLadegmab bozomyMmdsb, L6go (3m(36oema 
8MHndoGgdabao6 aosbbbge39d0m, sMab LEmMg~o B7ZIMM bobbybgd0 Lodomegms cwobyMgs- 
nomds. gb dgbsderms, sMab asbgamsMgdyemn gmygoemMn ymbGMmmab qbomoab wodbob- 
NMgQdo, M9(3 sE@ddnsbb sdenggb Lodyomadob, doHamb ws JgnbsMAgomb 3mb3% 780 Fo 
(Bannan, 2012), Gode@gbse0/3 s@odnsb-yMa Lyon gob Agbsdemgdemmeds dabi3gdb bodyoempoob, 
6sGHd-rmb bImgebo Logbsma. MMdZ0, OV JgI@amMdn bdmgebgdab Fo-ob L&osda~mAMmds 
0% oMab qbo3cmm, dbdgbgmgd0 939Mgd96 dom abH MIM GHo(300b LGodomyaM bodomeng- 
Md jmabgd0e, JgL65g~mam@mo AgbogsemyGo babGydob Igbododabmdsda (Rakowski, 2009). 
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CabgMgSyemedab Jgdq36gd0m0 QamBMoabsge6 gobbbgo39d0m, bdmge6gdab babdoMggdqb 
268)9M8M% 89/309 8MeEMaQmMbnsda gdYyoMQd0 Agemennb bLobMamab dgghdbgdob. ym3gea 
QoboemjMHa Agmmeaab obGjay3oqMo~ omdo begds, MmamMi3 obG aMomyMo doremos- 
Omdabs. sbgmo Ig~menab JLdgbgmgd0, YdMoemme, aMHd6md96 09 Lodsmemgms agMoeMosb, 
MmIm|d0(3 dg0~e@Q96g6 Agemmeoob. gb agMoMJos sMab Lodommgms LobGsJbob Ioascamn, 
MmIAgmay dgbodemgdrmmdob agodmggh, CabyMyGqmo badsmmggdab Ig vmycoyeo 3md3eng- 
JG@sb g6oMdram wonbMymgdgemn Gomegomdob Igeomengdo (Merker, 2002). 

8memM0y}mbn»o, Amanmh3 (36mdomns, 4903900, Ley BMG», mo JMaeMmaycmsco gyeg- 
Moen Agmmennbsasb, Amegbs3 Aggdb ®gobb qbogb asoggnmb gMneMmaymoe@ mHo bb- 
Z0e@obb630 Lodommab agmseMoob sbsemnbo. myd(30, MMEghs3 wabyM7®qjmmdoab mgoe~mbob- 
MGobam bImgebyd0b LabdoMggdab a6G HIM] GHo(308 8gMLIQdGoyeno L8MsGBgg009, GMIAQma(3 
AgaZ93b CabgMgG®yer dgdg(36gd0M BoGJamMosbasb bogMam babdoMgb, Ladsmmgms og%- 
Moab smasMgdob, sHab Lygae 49dg(369d0m0 0dm(3969 (gomam 3038,900m, dg(303b 9dm(30- 
4% dggobgdsb) (Podlipniak, 2016). 4QMm 898073, 8memagmbayMHn Esdydsggdob yagms L&o- 
Cd JIYysHgd0, Bsba~mmdMng, se@sdnsbyM L8g3ogngzob, 9gd330@MQMdnM JDgbodemydcmmdydb, 
0d, BsbaemmdMg, — gyemByqmam L3q3aQagob — bobbsgem, symoasMgdgem (3mebsb. q4y3hMHm 
DqbLGHo0w, AgbozomayMGo bImgebydob o6G HIM Go(309, MgAmM3 CoabyMgGqjmo bodommgg- 
dob agMoMJayemn LobdaMggdobs, GmamMH3 fobb, gdysMgd9 sesdnsbabomgab wsdobsboom- 
Jog BygemBqMabogs6 wosdeyjzaegqagm GH6ego30gMmdob. sdobogob gobbbgogqd0m, ygqmo 
AsbazomaMa B4yMGHyMs 94330EM%db LabdoMgms Enssdmbab wabyMgG®qem bodommggdby] 
goymgab Bgbgdb, — Gsdegba sdagomMa bodsmmngsb dgnJdbgd0 3mb3Mg8qera AqbogommyMa 
Lob@gdo wo Ms sHab od AgbogomyAMa obGgMZgomgd0b Beds, GmIM|da0(3 QoImnygbgds odo 
m7 08 3qm®aqMob davbazodo. 

gZoMEs sdabs, y{qmeo B®mboemaMHa agMoMdos gdyoMgdo badsmemgme jemobgdob ~odab- 
39306 o~mdommdob (Huron, 2006). BMbGMIBQmoe, JLdgZ6qmab Ggabo, gowy(zomdngMgemoew 
d39DJOL 3mb3MVGqjmo Lodomemab gobbmMygagengdob oemdommedab obs~mobb. G9(3 493m Ig- 
GA ymb3MIGyjeo Lodsmmab asbbmMyuagmgdab smoosmmes, dam 73MM L&sdog~myMo be9- 
d9 gh bodsmmy agMoeMdosdo. gb oemdsmmdgdn 09 bLodsmmgms gmobob asbgbmma3ogmgdab 
Labdamgd9o Msdmgn~@goqmmo, M973 Esdobobasmgdgemns 3mbyMIGqmo AgbozomyaMa Laamo- 
Lomgab. 08083, £3960 gym SyMabomgab Eosdobsbosmgdgeno AgbogomyMa L&amo, g9309- 
Bob obe@gbb A396L dmermenbgdgdbs wo dgbodsdabse, agmMoMaob Igamdbgdbg, MAmeghs 3 
ggbd76m Agemensb. sboemmangMs@, MaMM|ymMa Agmmenab MaAG®IQmMa agMoMJos omMob 
I99g(369d0b g9xgdGo bdmgebgdab LAodQemg|ddo, EnbsbbsH LGoGobGo3qMo@ Jgb6o3eae~n 
MaGHIQmo ZoGJaAMMagdo. 99 BoGJamMogoab weabyMySHyommdo oMob o~odosbab Aybagomm- 
dob L3g3oga3qMo Mgobgdo. ababo 0M sMbgdmdg6 asMg Qobag4yM LodyoMmdo, MmamhHc3 


gabgMgG Jaro sygbGoggmo Imgeogbgeo. 
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y3gms smbadbyemn dobodmgdemmdes sx(gamgdgemas adabomgab, md aogo(36mdngMima 
(@o dggJ869m) BmengmboxyGn Agemmeongdn. MHmamG’3 Y6mdn~@ns, 8mdm bLodngbbobsgao6 
Zobbb6g0g9dq emo Lbgo (gmgbsemn JIGa_dS]b0 oH SMHnsb WoRAMOMZ7dqmbO sbgmo Jgbo- 
demgdemmdgdam. 06 RoJGab daybgws30@, BMnbgqmoms bmaagMa bobgmdob do~ndb Jg4d- 
Bob wes Iga36mMb amma LobGoJbyMGa bLobdomMg9d0 Lodsmmab LobGodbob ymd3madbymmdo 
se@sdosbab AgbLagsda yo 0% Jgj7wmMgd9 9H(3 QMO smbadbyem (3bmggmyM gmgommobs(3nab. 
MY MBN yZqmob]Q yrdImgadbyMa (sbmggemyMo bIgda Z_M ya~—|g3Z 0M oMob smdmAgbamn, 
s@odosbob qbogomaMmdabl ggmemy3aqMa ab&mMos 339706960, Mmd 8mEmag\mbos omMob 
sEsdasbyMHn BgbmMdg60, MHmdgmbs3 39% Jgg@Mgdo Lbgo Gbmggmms gmgoemyWMo 3mMI603- 


BA MW\Mbos, MMAMMH(3 L3g30QA3qMOO S@sdosbyMa AZbHoemmdab yg6mdg60 49 


9(300b 3MMAQSo. G93 30ENZ RBM BbodZbgemmgebn, oMHab ab, GMI Imemagmbos, Hramh(3 
A396 dob ga(gbmdam, sHab Ag7bGoemayMa Imgmgbo, Mo~@asb ab Csdmyzo~egeyemns Jg9q(36gd000 
B2:OIIMMaQdaL Aqdomdodyg. gb Godbsgh odob, GMI yZqmobooMn dgo~wsMgds s@sdosbbs ws 
Logo bmggerms 3gmgommgM godmboGqmgagdb dmrmab joes Jgn(go3@gb obsemnbob d99q(3- 
Bgdam CEMbgbL, Ho(3 33003 Bogmgdse smasMgdyemos, Mode gbo@s3 (36mMBgemmMo J9Iq(36gd0 
Mab ob&gMgQbab bomogqdo. 
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PIOTR PODLIPNIAK 
(POLAND) 


POLYPHONY, AS A HUMAN-SPECIFIC MENTAL PHENOMENON 


Introduction 

In the neo-Pythagorean tradition music intervals exist in the physical world as the proportions 
between fundamental frequencies (F,) of the harmonic sounds. As a result each melody could be 
thought of in terms of the mathematically, describable objective properties. Similarly, polyphony 
is also often, at least silently, understood as an acoustic phenomenon by many musicologists. Bear- 
ing this in mind, polyphony could be produced and recognized by many different animal species. 
Therefore, the ability to produce harmonic sounds and to control the simultaneous occurring sound 
sequences, are the sufficient enough conditions for polyphony to be used. However, as we know 
it today, every perception is a process that consists in the interpretation of stimuli rather than the 
exact reflection of reality (Roederer, 2003)namely to cause specific changes in the structure and 
energy flows of a complex system, without the information in itself representing fields, forces or 
energy in any of their characteristic forms? Or is information irreducible to the laws of physics and 
chemistry? Are information and complexity related concepts? Does the Universe, in its evolution, 
constantly generate new information? Or are information and information-processing exclusive at- 
tributes of living systems, related to the very definition of life? If that were the case, what hap- 
pens with the physical meanings of entropy in statistical mechanics or wave function in quantum 
mechanics? How many distinct classes of information and information processing do exist in the 
biological world? How does information appear in Darwinian evolution? Does the human brain 
have unique properties or capabilities in terms of information processing? In what ways does in- 
formation processing bring about human self-consciousness? We shall introduce the meaning of 
\“information\ in a way that is detached from human technological systems and related algorithms 
and semantics, and that is not based on any mathematical formula. To accomplish this we turn to the 
concept of interaction as the basic departing point, and identify two fundamentally different classes, 
with information and information-processing appearing as the key discriminator: force-field driven 
interactions between elementary particles and ensembles of particles in the macroscopic physical 
domain, and information-based interactions between certain kinds of complex systems that form 
the biological domain. We shall show that in an abiotic world, information plays no role; physical 
interactions just happen, they are driven by energy exchange between the interacting parts and do 
not require any operations of information processing. Information only enters the non-living phys- 
ical world when a living thing interacts with it-and when a scientist extracts information through 
observation and measurement. But for living organisms, information is the very essence of their ex- 
istence: to maintain a long-term state of unstable thermodynamic equilibrium with its surroundings, 
consistently increase its organization and reproduce, an organism has to rely on information-based 
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interactions in which form ...“,“author“:[ {,,dropping-particle‘:“,““family*:““Roederer“,“given“: 
Juan G.“,“‘non-dropping-particle“:“*,“‘parse-names“:false, “suffix:““‘} ],““container-title“:“Entro- 
py“,“id“:“ITEM-1“,“issue“:“1“,“issued“: {,,date-parts“:[[,,2003“,“2“5“]]},“page:3-33",““pub- 


lisher“:““Molecular Diversity Preservation International‘,“title“:“On the Concept of Information 
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and Its Role in Nature“,“type“:“article-journal“,“volume“:5“},“uris“:[,,http://www.mendeley. 
com/documents/?uuid=32c9c 1ca-9ee7-3d2b-a24c-3adel bdlac4c“]}],““mendeley“: {,,formattedCita- 
tion“:“(Roederer, 2003. The fact that different species have evolved in response to different evolu- 
tionary pressures, it is reasonable to expect, that all species perceive the external world specifically 
(Lewis & Fay, 2004). In fact, one could think of perception as a useful illusion that is good enough to 
help an individual survive and reproduce. This is also true for hearing. As music is a form of human 
sound communication, the perception of musical sounds could be based on mental abilities, that 
allow us not only to recognize the source of sounds, but also to infer the meaning, encoded in these 
musical sounds. Polyphony being an ubiquitous form of music (Jordania, 2011) is an example of spe- 
cifically coded information, the recognition of which necessitates unique perceptive strategies. Are 
these strategies specific solely to humans or are they shared by a wider group of animals? In order 


to answer these questions, one needs to consider the actual status of animal singing in the first place. 


The Problem with Animal Singing 

While listening to singing songbirds, people experience melodies that can even be described 
in musical notation. Birds’ sound expressions have been called ‘songs’ because of these reasons. 
The resemblance of songbirds’ songs to human singing (Rothenberg, Roeske, Voss, Naguib, & 
Tchernichovski, 2014)producing, and listening to complex vocal sequences we call songs. Songs 
are learned via cultural transmission, and singing, usually by males, has a strong impact on the 
behavioral state of the listeners, often promoting affiliation, pair bonding, or aggression. What is it 
in the acoustic structure of birdsong that makes it such a potent stimulus? We suggest that birdsong 
potency might be driven by principles similar to those that make music so effective in inducing 
emotional responses in humans: a combination of rhythms and pitches-and the transitions between 
acoustic states-affecting emotions through creating expectations, anticipations, tension, tension re- 
lease, or surprise. Here we propose a framework for investigating how birdsong, like human music, 
employs the above \“musical\< features to affect the emotions of avian listeners. First we analyze 
songs of thrush nightingales (. Luscinia luscinia suggests, that birds’ songs are in fact, music pro- 
duced by non-human species. Songbirds’ songs are not the only examples of music-like behavior 
in the animal kingdom. Many species of mammals such as whales (Payne, 2000), and bats (Kanwal 
& Rauschecker, 2007) produce intentionally sequences of sounds that are learned and transmitted 
between individuals belonging to the same generation as well as between all living generations. 
Are all these sound expressions just the songs in a sense of a musically structured sound sequenc- 
es or are they rather, the entirely different sound signals only musically interpreted by people? In 
order to answer this question one must first establish, what a song is regarding only a human vocal 
expression. The song in contrast to speeches and other forms of humans’ vocal expressions such 
as laughter, crying, sighing, etc. is a vocalization that consists of at least some discrete pitches 
(Zatorre & Baum, 2012)complex sound systems, and sensorimotor sequencing demands, and both 
are used to convey and influence emotions, among other functions [1]. Both music and speech 
also prominently use acoustical frequency modulations, perceived as variations in pitch, as part 
of their communicative repertoire. Given these similarities, and the fact that pitch perception and 
production involve the same peripheral transduction system (cochlea usually ordered in the discrete 
rhythm measures. The discreteness of song enables human listeners to recognize musical intervals 
and interpret them in terms of musical structure — melody. Although, in different musical cultures 
both the musical intervals and rhythm measures could be different in terms of their size and duration 
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respectively, the discreteness of song is necessary to distinguish a song from other vocalizations. 
What however, is worth mentioning in this context is that this discreteness does not necessarily 
exist in the acoustic stimuli. On some conditions, people are able to recognize discrete pitches even 
in a stimulus that consists of continuously changing Fo as in casual speech prosody. This phenome- 
non, is well illustrated by the so called ‘speech-to-song’ illusion in which a chain of looped phrases 
are first interpreted as a speech and then as a song (Deutsch, Henthorn, & Lapidis, 2011; Deutsch, 
Lapidis, & Henthorn, 2008). This observation, suggests that at least some of the song’s properties 
are in fact, the results of certain mental proclivities that impose a framework for the interpretation 
of sounds. Do other singing animals possess the same mental proclivities as humans do? 

On one hand, to some extent, depending on the phylogenetic kinship, humans share certain men- 
tal abilities with our animal relatives (Zimmermann, Leliveld, & Schehka, 2013). On the other hand, all 
species use their vocal expressions in a species specific way. Even our closest relatives — chimpanzees — 
communicate by the means of sound partly in a different way than we do (Fedurek & Slocombe, 2011). 
They do not speak and sing but they grunt and hoot. Of course, people can infer from chimpanzees’ vo- 
calizations certain clues about chimpanzee’s emotional state or the intensity of its emotions. The actual 
meaning of chimps’ grunting or hooting is usually a mystery to an average human. The fact that birds 
are much less phylogenetically related to humans than chimps are, the meaning of birds’ songs is even 
more enigmatic to us. Do people and birds hear in a similar way, the structure of songbirds’ songs? A re- 
cent interesting study, has shown that starlings recognize their songs on the basis of different cues than 
people do (Shannon, 2016)harmonic pitch is essential for music but not for speech. When birds com- 
municate is their song more like speech or music? A new study contrasting pitch and spectral patterns 
shows that birds perceive their song more like humans perceive speech.“,“‘author“:[ {,,dropping-par- 
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ticle:“V.““‘family“:““Shannon“,“‘given“:““Robert*,“‘non-dropping-particle“:““‘,“‘parse-names‘:false, “- 
suffix“:‘“‘}],“container-title“:““Trends in Cognitive Sciences“,“id“:“ITEM-1“,““issue“:““4“, “issued: {,,- 
date-parts“:[[,,2016°]]},““page‘:“‘245-247“,“publisher“:“Elsevier Ltd‘“title“:“Is Birdsong More 
Like Speech or Music?“,“type“:“‘article-journal“,“volume‘:“20“},“uris“:[,,http://www.mendeley. 
com/documents/?uuid=389fe 1 da-36bb-4df6-b545-6d7e552ealed“]}],““mendeley“: {,,formattedCita- 
tion“:“(Shannon, 2016. This means, that birds, at least starlings, hear the harmonic sound sequences 
in a species specific way. However, because many environmental challenges, that the solution needs 
hearing, have been stable since millions of years, the basic hearing abilities have to be similar among 


all vertebrates (Lewis & Fay, 2004). 


Is the Auditory Scene Analysis Enough to Recognize Polyphony? 

The auditory scene analysis (Bregman, 1990) is a concept that refers to a set of abilities en- 
abling humans and other animals to navigate in the environment, thanks to specific processing of 
the incoming sound stimuli by the nervous system. It has been proposed that many properties of 
the auditory scene analysis are responsible for the ubiquitous rules of voice leading observed in 
the history of music (Huron, 2016). For instance, the need of large pitch difference between the 
low frequency voices (e.g. between bass and tenor) has been explained as a direct result of the 
basilar membrane properties (Trainor, 2018). The basilar membrane is a crucial part of inner ear, 
that makes possible the separation of the frequencies composing complex sounds (Moore, 2008)as 
measured using masking experiments, is described and used to derive the internal representation 
of the spectrum (the excitation pattern. The process of frequency separation is necessary to the 
auditory scene analysis e.g. in order to differentiate between different sounds’ sources. However, 
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the physical properties of the basilar membrane put constraints on its selectivity in such a way that 
sounds, which frequencies differ only by few Hertz cannot trigger the basilar membrane to vibrate 
in both these frequencies. As, the basilar membrane is a common trait of many vertebrate species 
(Manley & Clack, 2004), this constraint on the perception of pitch in music is a by-product of hear- 
ing evolution in vertebrates rather than an ability, solely specific to humans. The same is true for 
other abilities, related to the auditory scene analysis (Trainor, 2018), that depend on the vertebrates’ 
brain specialization for the processing of sound. The processing of sound frequencies is of course, 
a fundamental ability which is necessary for the sensation of pitch, while listening to music. In fact, 
all the constraints that result from the features of the auditory scene analysis, influence our percep- 
tion and recognition of melodies. Therefore, polyphony has to be subordinated to the possibilities 
of the auditory scene analysis. In other words, the interpretation of sounds’ stimuli by our nervous 
system depends on what our auditory system allows us to hear. 

However, the properties of the auditory scene analysis seem not to be enough to explain the 
whole phenomenon of melody perception. For instance, the interpretation of harmonic sounds in 
terms of the aforementioned discrete pitches, does not have any meaning from the perspective of 
the auditory scene analysis. The function of the auditory scene analysis is the orientation in the en- 
vironment using acoustic cues. Even if one assumes, that the recognition of the source of harmonic 
sounds is a part of broadly understood getting knowledge about the environment, the division of 
sound stimuli into discrete chunks based on the frequency standards, seems to be a waste of energy. 
After all, in order to distinguish two or more different sources of harmonic sounds, the recognition 
of a continuity of spectral cues is enough. Additionally, the sensation of discrete pitches in melody 
is accompanied by subtle emotional tinges (Huron, 2006), that lead to establishing a pitch hierarchy 
(Krumhansl, 2004). Every tonal melody is perceived as hierarchically organized discrete pitches 
in time. The most stable pitch is called ‘pitch center’ which can be understood as a root of a par- 
ticular melody (Thomson, 1999). The sensation of this centricity depends solely on the context of 
other pitches that means, that ‘pitch center’ is a cognitive rather than acoustic phenomenon (Huron, 
2006). The same is true for other pitches, also for the less stable once which are called ‘out-of-key’ 
notes i.e. pitches that are not parts of a scale on which a particular melody is based. Therefore, also, 
the whole pitch hierarchy exists only in the humans’ minds. 

In a similar mood, the hierarchy of rhythm measures, in the metrically organized tunes is im- 
posed on sound stimulus by the human nervous system. This hierarchy is also based on learnt men- 
tal patterns (London, 2012). Although, the acoustic parameters could be helpful to perceptively or- 
ganize sound sequence according to these patterns — perceptive categories — they are not necessary 
always to trigger the sensation of a metrical grid. The cognitive nature of musical meter has been 
known since the nineteenth century. In a very smart study, the listeners were asked to recognize the 
stress patterns in the sound sequences, composed of equally distant identical sounds (Bolton, 1894). 
Despite the fact, that all these sounds were identical, the participants of the study heard accents of 
every second or every third sound. This phenomenon, that is often called ‘subjective rhythmization’ 
shows that the perception of even a simple sound sequence is an active process, in which acoustic 
cues are only a flash point, that leads to a chain of complex processing depending on the preexisting 
tacit knowledge, coded in our long-term memory. This knowledge, is shaped not only by our expe- 
rience, but also by species specific proclivities that evolved in our ancestral lineage. Most probably, 
thanks to these proclivities, a newborn baby ‘knows’ which acoustic cues are crucial for learning of 
particular communicative tool, for instance, whether it is a speech or singing. 
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What is Polyphony from a Cognitive Perspective? 

Polyphony is a simultaneous expression of two or more melodies, its perception and process- 
ing has to be based, partly at least, on the same abilities that are necessary to recognize monophony. 
Even though, the acoustic properties of sound stimuli are an important part of simultaneous sound 
sequences, in order to recognize polyphony, certain additional cognitive filters are necessary. These 
filters have evolved most probably, as the adaptations, necessary to communicate by the means of 
singing, which has become a human specific form of vocalization (Podlipniak, 2017). Although 
chimpanzees use different forms of vocalizations to communicate among each other, neither of 
them, even resembles human singing, that means, that their vocal abilities differ from those pos- 
sessed by humans. This suggests, that the last common ancestor of both chimpanzees and Homo 
sapiens, was not able to sing. What makes human singing unique among living primates, is the 
aforementioned discreteness of pitches. This is possible, thanks to elaborate vocal control, that 
enables humans to control and sustain a particular FO (Bannan, 2012), as long as the capacity of 
human breath allows an individual to generate sound. However, even if the stability of subsequent 
sounds’ FO is not perfect, the listeners interpret them in terms of stable pitch classes, in accordance 
to a learnt musical system (Rakowski, 2009). Apart from the cognitive filter of discreteness, the 
interpretation of sound sequences in polyphony is based on a sense of melody completeness. Each 
tonal melody is intuitively perceived as an integral wholeness. The listeners of such a melody, just 
feel the hierarchy of pitches that the melody is composed of. This hierarchy is an example of pitch 
syntax, that enables one to generate infinite number of melodies from a finite set of discrete pitches 
(Merker, 2002)genetics and human language. He named this generative principle \“‘the particulate 
principle of self-diversifying systems\. In passing Abler mentioned music as an instance of the 
principle, but did not develop the idea. Most extant music does not use the sound content of the 
continua of frequency (pitch. 

Polyphony known to be composed of at least two simultaneously sounding melodies, our 
brains have to analyze different pitch hierarchies at the same time. However, while the interpre- 
tation of sound frequencies, in terms of discreteness, is a perceptive strategy that consists in cor- 
relating a detected frequency with a discrete cognitive category, the attribution of hierarchy to 
pitches, is a pure cognitive (in a large sense, i.e. including an emotional assessment) task (Pod- 
lipniak, 2016)there is nothing similar to this rule in other human sound expressions nor in ani- 
mals’ vocal communication. Thus, the recognition of pitch centricity seems to be the unique and 
species-specific ability of Homo sapiens, which suggests its evolutionary origin. It is proposed 
in the article that in the course of hominine evolution, the ability of pitch centre recognition be- 
came an adaptive innovation which enabled a more effective social consolidation. It is also sug- 
gested that the origin of this ability has its roots in the ‘Baldwin effect’ which led to the emer- 
gence of a predisposition to join three originally separate abilities — the implicit recognition of 
the frequency of pitch occurrence, working memory and the emotional assessment of predicted 
stimuli — into a new mental tool.“,‘author“:[{,,dropping-particle“:“,“family“:“Podlipniak“,“- 
given“:“Piotr*,““‘non-dropping-particle“:“,“‘parse-names“: false, “suffix“:““*} ],““container-title“:“- 
Psychology of Music“,“id“:“ITEM-1“,““issue“:“3“,“‘issued“: {,,date-parts“:[[,,2016“]]},“page:“52 
7-543" “title“:“The evolutionary origin of pitch centre recognition“,“type*:“article-journal“,“‘vol- 
ume“:“44"} “uris“:[,,http://www.mendeley.com/documents/?uuid=12a6e47a-5473-4c69-90fb-0d 
2ce4179515“]}],“mendeley“: {,,formattedCitation“:“(Podlipniak, 2016. Moreover, every stage of 
polyphony processing, depends partly on human specifics, hereditary capabilities and partly, on 
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culture specifics, learnt tacit knowledges. More precisely, the interpretation of musical sounds as 
the hierarchical sequences of discrete pitches, seems to be based on the human specific proclivity 
that is independent of culture. In contrast, every musical culture establishes how to divide a range 
of frequencies into discrete pitches, i.e. from how many such pitches a particular musical system is 
composed and what the size of musical intervals are, used in the music of the culture. Additionally, 
every tonal hierarchy is based on the probabilities of pitch class occurrence (Huron, 2006). Spe- 
cifically, the brain of a listener, unconsciously analyzes the probability at which a particular pitch 
occurs. The more probable the occurrence of a particular pitch is, the more stable this pitch becomes 
in the hierarchy. These probabilities, depend on the frequency of pitch class occurrence that is spe- 
cific to a particular music style. Therefore, a musical style that is specific to our culture, influences 
our expectations and, in consequence, the hierarchy felt while listening to a melody. Similarly, the 
rhythm hierarchy of each melody is an effect of recognition in sound stimuli, formerly statistically 
learnt rhythm categories. The discreteness of these categories is however, a specific trait of human 
musicality. They do not exist in the external physical world as discrete acoustic entities. 


Conclusions 

All these aforesaid abilities are necessary in order to recognize (and produce) melodies in 
polyphony. As far as it is known, any other living species apart from Homo sapiens, are not en- 
dowed with all these capabilities. Despite the fact, that some bird species, are able to produce and 
recognize simple syntactical sequences, the complexity of pitch syntax observed in human music is 
incomparable with all such animal vocalizations. Even if the most complex animal calls, have not 
yet been discovered, the uniqueness of the human evolutionary history suggests, that polyphony is 
a human specific phenomenon incomparable with other animals’ forms of vocal communications. 
What however, is more important, is that polyphony as we know it, is a mental thing, because it 
depends on the processing of cognitive categories. This means that any comparison between hu- 
mans’ and other animals’ vocal expressions has to include the cognitive level of analysis, that is still 
poorly recognizable as far as animal cognition is concerned. 
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SIERIGN LNIVIMD, HM3MMG NESIMBITGIGINN 
LIBLNGNIGMISNL 3563NNI9HISNL LSDISTIS9 


AMsg0m~m0 Aggbg06a Ob6L80b4GyMo~e gBMdbmdb, Gmd gobbbgogq9dyem0 BxyerByMab om- 
Jos 08939 3aqmGqMoab GMow@agoqma bLoIagMgdab dabMymgdom qyqm begds. Amegbs:3 
B0gMndgd0M, Moms JaZobMymMmMa GHMsoayaqmo ImemagmbayMn LndmgmMs, Agq6 bo3zqmom 
sMdob 3ybosHjom Gmamm3 Logo ImdmgMmemy|ob, obg39, ILIGGg@bL. IogMod Godbsgb yo 
gh oqgomgomoe adob, md IbmeErme bLodmgMgdab JgbMHyengdom, 938mdsGB4Moe@ smgog- 
300m gobbbgo3g9d4em 3iqm®aMobs3? Mo 3a(30M, GomeEgh I6od3Z6ge~mmg060 Mod Dgndm@myds 
gZodmagMAgh? Mo~e@go0b, Abmamomb DobdGodom, Lym qyxhMFm Cos 4RBMm AgGoa ayben of 
Deasgh Mogb, GMI gsbbbgogqdqen0 3qm@®qMgoob Agbaze dAgobMymmb, doemos6 d6nd- 
B0gmmg0609 adob assbMgds3, MY AmamM gosden@M|db gb godm3~@amgds ImMIM|MemaL 
IIMH|QH YE (3omdagMgQoob. yoMo~mme, Agbazab AgbMymgdo bLogdoMabo 9% sMab. doa- 
omamse, L630 Jggysbsdo Amyeng HyMabSymds gnb08do 06 09 J4ggy6ob Jgbobgd boabab 
Bsjg0mb30d Agbsdemms Amagggh obgmMdo(3ns s_Za~mmdMaga Bym&aMob dgbobgd, mxyI3o 
A39dbg9%0 Bbom0, Bg~wss8oMAe@~n Dgbg~m@yYm|ds 08 JZgqy6ob AImbsbergmdnb ym3qmemayma 
Zodm(3e@aemgdob dobob9d. %379349Hdo LodmgMsd, dgbsdmme, Amag3gh 09330 (36mgM%Qd0- 
Loge godm3rmnengdsdo Aobge@gob Igbodemgdemmeds, Hy yo Raq_Rab bgmddm3gsbgmo mogobo 
AIMIAM|Megdabsmgab 98 Aybagob LEsgemgdob L6mH abob oImgab. 09 bLoJdgda GoMdoG dab 
dobsmby30@ 8Mmr3gbob gGoImdMaga aosbgamsMgdso LogoMHm — Mog~@sdAM3qmoe@ Wows 
290M 339b, HmamMH smagggb AmAM|_Mm|dds Mo30E By~MBWMo, JgIw@amMd jo joes 3obb6mMo- 
Rm Bobo LomMmdabgycmn asagdabs396, Mmde~mab bsdmemm dobsba3 ofb6gds Logo@ebb30 
AsbazgomyHa LGamab mbBoGse, “boavy6reom Ibme@mam ImJoemojgw” Hodmyommodges, dob- 
obMymgdgema Ladmgmab gbab boysbbomgdqemo (3me@bom, 09 gqmGByMayamoa ymbHo bob 
AeEa@sMHa smddams Ls Cosgebydob qoMam, MmIgGmIdA3 JgnJIbo gb Agbogo. 

09 Logsbdobsmmadmm 8MHm3gbob L4gdob dgJdboda ~woagg6doMgd9 09 bmgamemas 
Agg6agHOs ImeEgengdob smdmAgbs, gabo3 ob MemG@yMqmo gmdabogo3agdob bogmmda 
Adomdab aodImy@amgds sf3gb. HGGIMZqQmBQMyemo gobgamoMgdob j3engg0b ob6b80898do 
AMINd93g9 Ag(36agMdo, JamMBmb xX. d96gGdo Jg4dbs ooHQMZq7MB QM Am bobLaGayMmdab 
gobgamsMgdab Imeqmoa (abga). 0b3ad aodmgggnb ob&gMgqQmBymqmo 3bmdagMgQda0b 9qgb 
BAMaMAL AED LHoensb, Wsbygdqeno BymByMymoa gobbbgo39dgd0b qoMymanms wo dobasb 
MS305(330M, EIMo{M|dqm abgma IbmMgmdbjegge~mdam, Mme@gbs(3 be {do Lb3ge Bxyen- 
AHYMsHS HJommdgjdoob s~@o3GaMgE, Jabo obGgaMamM do gMan ymbyMg8qemo saab ymo- 
AgM|dSdo, BobbLb6ZogqdqeE gnMoMgddo AR_dIGyHo Iqdomdob dabsmbo30~@ (Bennett, 2013). 03 
AME mab gobgamsMjdo Ambo dgbgGab ws330MZgdgd0b Jgw@gas@, MmamMM3 sgowgdayM, 
abg 3rmMimMoGBayem ~embgdg, 08909, MY AmamM begdnsb s~@sdnsb6ydo qRMm ws ohm 
38MI39H VGH QM oH MZQMBQMAYQEMa yrmdgbo30GMMJOd0. g4gbo~@ob 8aMggemo bodo L&s~@ns 
gmbr396GMyemns, boeo(3 boemba LogqamsM gymBaMob omaggodb, MmammM3 ,Mgoemdob 
B96GMAL". ObLG0bJGqjMo oB8ymbydo~@ob gsdmI~obsMy, 09 L&s~e@nsbQ o~@sdosbyd0 yBxyer- 
AHYM QM goobbgo0ggdob seby6mdg6 Loge@obbgo0 bLobab Babssmd~mgamdab asbggom. dmenm 
Lodo L&s@ns snbb69d0, MmamM3 gmbmMMHgemoG0g30bda, 064, “bogymoma dgobjgeaemgdgonbo 
Cd YMgyodJ(3930b, MmamM(3 gHa LobGadowe omJdo 0d Mgoemmedsda, bs~woi3 IAMsgem~mo bLb3e 
(3m3bsemo Agbodemgd~mdso” (aJgg: 1256). 
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goyergs — | 09530087335 | InbndnbsGos dando 0@53G0%]35 | 06$9300%9- 
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gmb6r(3g6hMyemmdo gobmMgems8030%d0 


JQbVBabL MobsbIoe, (3 YRMM IqGo gmbrsg6 HM Imba(309 bsGHImo@agob 3xyer- 
HYM Amo gobbbgoggd0b godmgr@amgdob Msga~@o0b oMa~egdab Lbge@osbbgo ag bob, dabo oM- 
Lgdmdob qomMymaan (qoMym@e), 06 dabasb mogm@oi3gab asdmagmgdam (m93@9(339), o6 
dobo BbodgZ6y~mdob dnbodyIsdeg wsygo6om (BnbndnBs(309), Jac IgG gnbmMymsoxyGo 
8MBa3ngd0 HoMAMsEA,9696 yer ymyonn g06b6303989d0b g0dm(3e@0egd0b dagdob 3bgdb, 
doba dbadgbgmmdab smnsMgdam (do~gds), B9MLIQdGagob sessiGHomgdab IAbgwe3zqemmedsdo 
domgdne (3@3880%]d9), 96939, SgMLmbsmyM 06 LobmaseEr a~ggbGmdodo asdm3c@omydab 
abGyaAGoG jd0m (nbG@yamomMds)“ (Bennett, 2013: 1267). bobsd 54 g4gb L&s@osb msbdo0d- 
CIZMAMSO gobgnbamMsgm, Jbodgb6ygm~mmgo6as asdmgymam, Mmd oboba, 3633 Lbge ByemSymab 
Agbagob JgbMam~gdob gbob 0MAg396, jes3M@, 49d9d96 BqmBqMymo gobbb3039d0b go- 
AIMZEAM_doL*, JgLsdsdoboe@ YmyzqboMe@gd0sb dme~mm bod L8o@osbyg. Ma(3 dggbgd0 80%3gqe~ 
bod L&o@nsb, 94906, 06939, Igbodmgdgmns 493H%0 M9 abbsgemmb avybeogdds wo awybeoob 
baemddmgobqmgd00, gobbogqmmMygdam yo, ab ~sdM3mmgdgd0 Eo BMMdemgdgd0, MmdImg|d0(3 
AbazomgMGo Oo BymBgMama RoMaygmmedab FsMdosGgdob oggmbgdb. 

09 gdgbo L&o@oo@sb 380%39mbq — g06L63039d0b qoMymgs — se@odosbgdb do~madan 
BIMAVH AE gobbbg03g9d0b asby@s IdmeErme qWIsMHhaggbo abgdon. yoMymas Jgndmyds 
Z0dmgmobegh Logo gymBqmob FoMImdseggbengdob es Jomn 8GmeEn {Gab dodsMa o6GgM- 
gbob gsdmboG3ggqmmdodo, 06 0d y3qmomMabsao6 mogob ImMmb woggmam, Moby ,(36- 
mama" gbme@gds. @s donb, A396 aghyMb, gagoJHmm, Mend Aggbb AgqenBagqmBqmyem 
37 6eE9ddo sMG9306 sMab abgan, 30673 qoMymeb BymBymam gobbb3039d0b; Joamsd %m- 
ZAQMAO BoIMbISVM|d9 AqbazomMqG ymbGHoqLGdo godmboGogb odgoMs QoMymeob. obgma 
3020d99d0, MMaMMa(3Z09 ,dgbago qbogqMbomao gb", 9b939, Eoyobgds, Hmd JgbMamegh 
Lb30 Aggy6ob gmemgemMgqmo Agbogab bs:nsMAd6o Z9MH0s6Go, BsGImowagbb gobbb3039d0b 
goMymgab gMmagoM% aodmbsSHyemgdob. AqmBazqmBgmyma Agbogob Mmog@odM3aqmoe 
AgLMQmgdabob, gqbeab byemddmge6bgmgda dgbodemms, Bosbye@b96 qoMymaam cwsdmg- 
A@EJdAEM_d9b AMIM|ME|dob, obg3g9, ILdg6gmob IbMo~@sb, MmdAgea’3 AgahAggggmos Lb3e- 
@obb3o Sasob dybogob ImbIgbsb. 

dgMMH] L&s@oby — g06b6303950bg06 530/330, — beEgQd. Bq{mMBQM Am gs6bb63039- 
dob 8mmsMobjdqmseo@ g06(3—0 seodnsbydab dbMa~@s6 — ,A396 ws ababo*. 08 Las@ncb]J 
Aymgo seEsdosbgdob 439309 bLogqmoMo 3qm@qMob Lbgoms 3qmBqMsby Jomms woyg6g- 
d9, Bomo Esd(3AMQdab, LA _MgAMBodsqeo sm {dabs es CEs(30bgob abam. IgbogsmAMa ®oM- 
dobgdom, 99 L&s@nsbJ Iymgeds s~@o0dnsbjdds, Dgbsd~mme, M4306, Gmd Logo gyem8yMo- 
DS BMMyemmMyema AgnbazomyMo o~amdgdo sMbgdsoms@ ~wodoema bsMoabbobss wobogmam 
gesbo344 Agbozsbasb Igw@oMgdam (,Agdo g:myzom@mobGo bL&je@g6GJd0 wonbas6gg6 bdob, 
O47 09E9M]I76 bo~mbyyG Agbogob“). abobo 24G30(39396, Gmd bb3ggd0 bogoMmgog6 ,LEmMoe 
Ieagmab* AgLBo3gmob, 06 doshbaam, Gmd Lbgs Agbogs dbmeme Lb3o boe@mbabagabss (8o3- 
SMSO, yIEMEME dogz06nsbgab Igydmosm amb3gmob bLodegms"). Gmegbs3 bogvybem 
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8Ma,%5d9dd0, GMIEM]dd03 sMab Lge Bq_myQMoab mybo/3 gman badqdo, Jogomomse ob- 
Joo, AMaMMa3Z99 syBMagyon-sdgGagwyero L3aMahygmo Co ob LHyQmeo ds dmeamb, 3eobo- 
39H 8HmMaMosdab Jq7dEaMd, MmamM3y ,aoboMamdn™, 06 g. 6. ,Hz3dsamgyemo yqMoaboomgab™, 
— gh 93ger039%o Jgadengds Bagahbamam, GmamM(3 69 God8ob sb%Mmgbqdo. s9a3oMGo ,,930d(3- 
30° IAgbodmms asdmgmoabegh, 0b939, 8oMaJam, MmMEgbs3 Lbgo bsembab 3qmGqyMo smnsHg- 
SEOs, HMAZMMH?Z YRMGM Jomo boygqbqjMby Iegmdo, bogqmoMob wogbobgdob bsMyxbq. gb 
923%9M3Z9 SMab BmEmoMobg|dyemo, 4,1396-ceo-ababo* LAMAIHyMs Co L6go gymrByMob ome- 
QMMdEMNMa, LOM ]mMGBodqemo o~mAdo. ,AMeEgbo(3 gobMyengd Jomayen Inbogob, dg 3be@gd0 
gJoMaggemoa" — sab BMobo, MMIQma’Z Jghsdemms gnbdghasb gooambmo. 

Agbsd9 L&se@ns, 356b6303g940b dobodo bo308, sHob ,J@EamdsMgmds, MAmegbs(3 Gmd9- 
MOB] FIMHIG IMO Ibmgedbgeggmmdob geogdghGgdo sengdgds, MmamMy googgmbocr- 
jo" (Bennett, 2013:1333). begds gobbbgo3949d0b smnsMgdo, doamsd y3gqms gb asbbb- 
303905 aoobMgdqemns aby, MmamM3 dJobsgsbseo gMmbsaMon. 03 L&s@nsbJ Iqbogoemyma 
SbAMBZbgdoboagab Jgbod~mm CEosdobsbasmgdgmo BMobgdns: ,gMam EMmb A396 wogobyqn 
Lodegms, A396 ygqgms gMabsoma 30M", 06 ,bsMdm@agbo oM dodgb Mob bodbogb gb bo- 
GygZo--- Jsg%0I Aghogs Agydbgds agaggb”. AqmBogymByMqmds aybeogddo, GmIm]d0(3 
AdIomMdg6 Iobdobs300b AMEgmom, Agbsdenms, ILIGZGg@L Jg7bMsg0bmb 8MHmaMods, Lows(3 
AIM(ZgIQEos AMON BsbsMHdmgd0 15 Lbgo@obb30 J4ggy6o~@sb6, Mog IMIM|MeE~|dbs wo dbL- 
A_ZGQmb Loyggqgmgbe Dgw@ssoMyemo ZqQm@ByMyeno godIme3c@omgdab bodyoemgdob dIob(3gdb. 
d9339M%0 anbegoob byemddmgo6gmgddo, Jgbodmms, mJg06 Jgdegg0 Lobob QBMsbgEdn: A396 
3dmgMaM Iagmo AbmMgymomb Agbogsb“, bream od bgmddmge6gmyob, GmImg|dbo3 LeyMb, 
Amd domo gqjbegQd0 aob3e@bgj6 ombaddym~m LGo@aob, Logommgdg6 yayMo~@my|dnsbo, msbdod- 
Eg38MQEM0 LOsgmaboagob bogyqd3gmn06 IMIdsE@gdobL, Moms CWsgbdISMMb Mogabo avybeoab 
IMAM|AMmg|adL, aobeEb76, MmamM3z Bq_QmB_sygemoe, obg AqbozomyMse gobbbogejengoo. 

d99EaMd LAseEnsbmsb Cs303dOMQdoM, MMIQmaZ LoMImMse@agbb g06b63039d30b Jo~yg- 
Bob, A396 _oEsZE@nZoMM dgbgHobgyEr gnomMMamsGHoyjH 3G aAnMosdo. dg6gG0 o(3bo~@gob: 
wIJTmHgMymo gobbb3039d0b Jamgds — gh oMab deamdoMygmds, MmMEgbs(3 be Qd9 Logqmoma 
IIMHAQGHaL smfds, GmamM(3 HMobsdMseo@ ymdmgbyHo Ibymdbje3zqgmmedob bsbo~@abs* 
(Bennett, 2013:1365). abe jd0, MMIAg@ms By3g%qd073 gosbbdgdns6 3jmB QM 306bb63939- 
dob, 6900396 Lbgo 3qmBqMab Agbogobs Eo ghob Imgmpboe, MmImab mobdndeg3Mqemo 
AgLB93ms MoMbL. abobo Bbo@ oM0sb, MHmd bLoMagdgera dooEmb abgmo go9m3c@o0mgd0E06b, 
AmamMa3o9 L6go JAggqy6ob AqbozomaHo bobbsgemm ByMgd0. 948g30M0 Raqgob bg3Mdo dob- 
sdmms Mgob: ,d9 Igambs, aqben IagMmes qhIjbme, IoaMsd Jgd~@ga, Ingb3e@0, md gb 
JEgMsemds aym Bsbamo gsbbb3o39dqyen0 Bymdob bob&gdob, dg go Ib4qMb gabbsg~m dab 
3939MJO". 98 L&se@nsb]J Imdqds39 aybegdob bo3gmbyqMGm 8HmgMsdgd0 Jgag3e3b gman 
dggybob Lbgo@ebb30 AgbkogomyAM bodydL, Msdacz godmabs Hyd o68gMgbo msbdoIeEg3M~- 
mo dgbbsgemabse@do. 08 L&oe@nsdg ymebabsb Gabggd0 IegmdoMgmdb Lbgo gyemSymab 
mobazob®qGo ~Eo BobgMyero NosMgdab dgdgbodo, MmIgmms LEmMse@ aodImygbgdo0b (3meo- 
Bab goM9dg, s~@sdosbo, MmamM(3 96980 qome gob, “fluent fool” — ,mogabygem Lbaymaemb* 
gdbaogbgde (oJg9: 1386). AbodgZbgmmgobns, obg3g, smgbadbma, MHmd 99 ymbHoqLSdo, Loge 
BIMAQ\HaL Ja~mges 0M Gadbo3b og ygamypdmmoe y3gmo dobo MaMgdyengoabs my 3bm3Mgd- 
abgqmo L&omab womsbbdgdsb — 33cm3 begds sMbgdqemn gobbbgoggdgdob ao(36mdngMgd0 
Eo 3898og30b(39de. 

IVb] LAos@ns, g56L6303930bM06 0/58G5(300, 33943b Iodob, Mmegbs(3 s~@odnsbyd0 
09396 Lbgo gqmBgmob J(3930M o6G gMo4(300b 8M06(3039db. dg6g80b Mm Jdom, obabo, 306(3 
969696 LogqmoMHo godIm3@nmgdab MaMMgobobQdob L630 gyerBymob gsder3@omgdob db- 
Zogb9E, 39dmb9H9396 O6GBAMZqQMB QM ym mobsgMdbmdeb. gb, dgbsdmmes, aymb MmamhH3 
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d9dg(36gd0M0 MobsaMdbmds, Mmeghs3 begds I9Mb3g4Gogab Jga6gdyero Ja3gcr Lbge 
ALnQmdbjezg~mdom, 9b939, LoSys(goob ,dg9a%db6gd9%q" CosdysMgdyemo ByMBQMqjmsco 
Agbogyqmabo Jgggab smgabgds. 94d L&se@a0b9 Imdq\do39 aqbegob sfgm AqmBagyemSymyen 
AbazomgG Lam~mgdms6 Coga boob Aqdomdob asde3@amgds, IMogomabab Ima boyMm- 
dgdabs Ed SsE{ZoMMdMng BMHo4Go3gmbydm06 Aydomdob boMxbg, do6sd, Lo6d domo Bxy~m- 
HIM QM IqgbhogomyHo o6b8,0648 950 Jgg6ymds sbo~m b&omb. obabo Bbse@ M096 Bono~mb 
g0dmb3939, JgbMyengdobsb Iosmbamb LomabS yma wes mobagabGqGo bogobbamgdqb 
domom wombgb. 

899d3b9 Eo dme~mm L@se@n0, g06b63039d0b 06893%0(300, Jonmbg30 Jodob, Amegbo3 
oE@sdosbgd0 godobbymose, Mobdndeg3zMyonro domobbdggob Igegg9@ begdns6 LM yes 
3939 H7HGjM]d0 sho ByEMByMgddo. 09 MMHagbHo0ab seEsdosbyd0 bdaMse bozqmnom 
Mdgb ,Igb9dg 3qm@BqGob Amfomo)ggd0e* omng30dg6, Go~@asbh Jaqjdemosm bsGMImo@anbmb 
MMH39 BgmBqms obgm cembydy7, GMI 7339 JgJdbs6 sboma 3qm@yMs bogymoM msgdo. 
L6302a39M5E@, IMAM|AMengdo 09 LGo@nbyg Mogabyg_mse Bm~mmdg6 gbsb ws Jgqydmosm bbs 
saemBqmab bodegms odagMmb aby, AmamM3 LogymoMoa gMmgbyeno. 

Mob 6odbogh gb y3ge79VBqQMo AQmBogymGByMmyen ImImgMom RaqRnsmgob? GmammMy 
DgImMa Wosgobsbgm, 693M0 Msd9 bes oJbgb gomgomobbabgdyeno, Mmegbs3 3gabygdm Logo 
BIEGQGab Agbagab AgbMGyemgdsbq bogyqdgmos6 Aqdomdob. JggImam FomImgnwagba 
8MoJGogyer ImbodBMq{dgdb 09 Gsdy3o60 AmAM|QMoema KRaqgRgdabagob, 306.3 gyemByraqco 
LybbLagoqMmdab ImaboqMmdnb gbsb wssw@ajdo: 

1) @oby9d9de@q, 3oMase@ asnxdbMym mJ3g960 Inbbyd0. Gs MJdo es, mJgZg96 albymi~, 
MMI JZ96do ImAM|AM~g|dd5 BonEaMb Lbgo BqmByMymo gsder3@amgds, JoaMod G98nd? 
OLMIZSHW@AE™ Bromdoemobs(gayMH LodyoMeda, Agg6 ym3gemmgab ygqmogygMasb dgn~@mm gmb- 
B2JGdo IgZ~—C030MO. DogMsd 94539 EMmb, Jbgbmeyamdns AbogRmamb IMo3g0q Jggyobodo 
aAgbb mogbh, Jgbsdemms, LEmMj@ GmamM3 Lbg0e@obb30 yym&ymoab bombms Iga~Mm bosb- 
mmgab bLodobqbm Ggo4(300. go6bbg039dqm 3qmGaqMgddo bsgoge(goob bso ~Cm|z06ege~a 
ALaQmamb gdabdagMa seEsdnsbobsmgob I6od3Z6gemmgabo qbsMos — axybeo yo, Jgbodenma, 
3930 MddMMoGMMas gobegh 09 qloMgdab woyengdnb 3b9b9. 

2) aysgom gbarxybosbdom bogbg, dom 4Q3Mm @obobyobdo. 5d ImeEgmab 30M%3gq~ L&o- 
8bg IAmdmgMengob, Jgbsderms, aomhbeqm Sobsomdwagamdob aMdbmds Logo gyemSymab 
Agbagab IegMabob — AmogoMHo VBoJ8mMa, MmMdgma(3 9d EMMbL oIeMRggdbL, oMab bymdde- 
g069m0, Mmdgembes 3 LyxgMs 09 AgbLogob maMgdqemgdob, Mmdgmbs(3 IagMoob. 

3) gosggmgam Lsdobsm wsgoemgogdo. Zo~EsEZOM Yy3Zgm@ms Bodngyo adabgg6, Gmd Mg3q8- 
0(300b ~@sby9d09eQg9 yma DodbodsmyAMse@ obQ|MMdIAMZdqE~n, SHS DbmErmMeE Agbozsmy- 
Go @d gsdma {dab bLogambgdob Mgo~mbodbMabom, 99990 JgbobMHyengdgemo bsbsMdmgdab 
AL®MMaab oMacmng. AMIM|AMEm|d0 YyyMo@m|dsh gsodobga~mgd96 obom wgHomgdbg, ny 
M396 dom sdob dogo~amb dob(39dm. 

4) 06 go@obyga gMmdodo~m domosb wnga 6Q3mMMdsQ300 IMIE_Gegob — aasbbo- 
Bg™OMJdam Jodab, my abobo x_MH Jome~me ~wsdbyjdgd0 sMnsb. dam LgaMeEgdom wMm, 
Mmd dooemb egHomgd0 odob dgbobgd, Gobosi3 Jom Fomdmay~ag6g6. abbsgengor oMAgayema 
BsbosMdmgdob 969d9 gHaEMMYmse@ MdO976099 LAMaJmbab godmado. my Lodmgmob ofgb 
M98Eg60d9 LAMmgyn, M9398 0(309%] aLLs3g~mgm MmMa 96 Lsdo. 

5) dgnboMAybgm dsommabbo badagmab dgbobgd obg\mMds(gnsbs ~s AghMye~gdsb do- 
Mab. bobsGdmgdab oMacnag sMbygdqmmo BymByqmgmna ymbHaqLGHo domosb I6od3z6gemmgob6os 
— HVIZ9 AMIM|_MED|d0 09 Ad\|MMda(3nsb 4QZ9M Cs GRMM ~wn~@d bbam ~ondsbb3MId96, 
MY 1153CE580MZIMSEO 399(36Md096 ANbLogeb, Ho(3 dom EogbdoM {dom “39M saM3Za0bMb 4396 
dogh IoBmMeEgdqjma B48 Jd0. 
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6) my agdbgdom Agbsdergdemds, Ed9393dNM]OH IMIMQMeEngon 049 jZy7EmHqjMab GoM- 
AMAs@ajJ6gmOs6, 3n6(3 5d HsbsMAM|dabL Jobobgd B8oMEsdOM ObQ3MMds(30S5b Bob(3gdb — 96, 
aggnmgbos, My odmabsyHgdm 09 Jggyo6odo, MMImob BsbsMdmgodbo(3 ohMqymgdm. 

7) GgowmyMoe@ gomgo0mgn Jgegagoo, aobbogqmMgdom, Mogw@ssoMggmsw. joMao 
aJ6gd9, My HJZqbb ImAM|_Mmg|dL Jomo LHsbOsMBJdb Bogygbgdm — IobbseE wsnbsbym 
AbazgomgMGo wsbggbo~mmdnbs 5 BymBygmamoa bybbaGoqMmdob qdseemgbo I63q%30emab 
CosyMmeds. JoaMsd asomgomoabbabgm, Herd sdob EMM CosbgaMeges. 64 gmam, Hmd mJ39- 
Bo AmdmgMemgoo womymgbgdemng Jgomgabgd96, Iogsmamse, d0Mmygmb LAomb — sbgmngg 
AOVmas AqmBogymByMqmo bGomgdob Igb6ogmo. 

SJ6gGBab sbMam, {qj MBqMs oH oMbgdmdb 3mb63z MIG o~sdosbyddo; gh sMob yxaxy- 
34% QBgbmdg60% (Bennett, 2013: 1245). sdagoMoe, Logvybeam xQ97QgQdb o4ga SGogn~gan0, 
Mod Z9dIML39EM6 qi36—- BaQmMB&yMab gengdg6GHo, Moz 9d 8Magamggosbmob gMmo~e wow 
89bybobdagdmmdosbs(3 gqmmabbImdb, Moms y3ZqmsygQMo asggmegh LEmMse@ ws Mammg|4)- 
mob dobodmgdmmdgdab dofbodsmama gsdmyg6gdam, LEs3gmob 384my3gbo bomodsmamb od 
abam, Mmdgma’yZ yggmmob, 30673 sd0do homo gns, Lbge 3q_m&yMob S3emdobo ws 3md3g- 
GHg6300b sdsempdsbmsb6 dooygeobb. 
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CLAYTON PARR 
(USA) 


A FRAMEWORK FOR USING CHORAL SINGING TO 
DEVELOP INTERCULTURAL SENSITIVITY 


Many of us instinctively feel that we understand another culture better by singing its tradition- 
al songs. When we gather in groups to sing traditional polyphonic song, we share our understanding 
with other singers, as well as with audiences. But does it necessarily follow that just because we 
sing another culture’s songs, we automatically understand that culture? How do we know what else 
of importance we may be missing? As more choirs around the world devote themselves to singing 
music that comes from cultures other than their own, it is important to reflect on exactly how the 
experience of singing this music will enhance the singers’ cultural understanding. Simply singing 
the music is not enough. For example, a short tourist visit to another country, or reading a book 
about that country, may provide us with information about the culture, but it will likely provide little 
or no insight into the lived experience of the people there. Singing in a group can provide an oppor- 
tunity to step into that lived experience more, if group leaders can create pathways to engagement 
for their singers as they learn the music. To be successful, this needs to be a step-by-step process, 
meeting the singers where they are in terms of cultural understanding, and leading them toward 
greater insight, with the ultimate goal of creating “choral world citizens” with mastery of different 
musical styles, a nuanced command of the languages being sung, and a rich understanding of and 
appreciation for the cultural context in which the music was created. 

To begin building a framework for this educational process, it is helpful to find models from 
social scientists that have worked in the field of intercultural communication. Milton J. Bennett, 
a scholar working with the Intercultural Development Research Institute, has created a Develop- 
mental Model of Intercultural Sensitivity (DMIS). The DMIS outlines six progressive stages of in- 
tercultural awareness, starting from denial or defensiveness about cultural differences, and leading 
toward a worldview that adapts to the realities of other cultures, integrating them into one’s own 
behavior to function effectively in multiple environments (Bennett 2013). The model was devel- 
oped through observations Bennett made in both academic and corporate settings about how people 
become more competent intercultural communicators. The first three of these six stages tend to be 
ethnocentric, where people experience their own culture as “central to reality.” Following instinc- 
tive impulses, people at this stage respond to cultural difference by resisting it in some way. The last 
three stages are described as ethnorelativism, or “the experience of one’s own beliefs and behaviors 
as just one organization of reality among many viable possibilities.” (Bennett, 2013: 1256) 
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The Developmental Model of Intercultural Sensitivity 
Milton J. Bennett 


Experience of Difference 


Ethnocentrism Ethnorelativism 


According to Bennett, “the more ethnocentric positions represent ways of avoiding the expe- 
rience of cultural difference, either by denying its existence (Denial), by raising defenses against 
it (Defense), or by minimizing its importance (Minimization). The more ethnorelative positions 
represent ways of seeking the experience of cultural difference, either by accepting its importance 
(Acceptance), by adapting perspective to take it into account (Adaptation), or by integrating the ex- 
perience into one’s personal or organizational identity (Integration)” (Bennett, 2013: 1267). Before 
looking at each of these six stages in turn, it’s important to point out that while those who choose 
to sing music of another culture are obviously “seeking the experience of cultural difference,” thus 
indicating a focus on the last three stages, there is much that choirs and leaders can learn from 
looking at the first three stages as well, especially in regard to the obstacles and problems faced in 
successful engagement with the music and culture. 

In the first of these six stages, Denial of Difference, people are unable to experience cultural 
differences other than in extremely simple ways. The denial can manifest itself as disinterest in peo- 
ple and products of another culture, or in avoidance of anything that seems “foreign.” Again, we’d 
like to think that no one in our multicultural choirs is in denial about cultural difference; but some 
responses in musical contexts do show evidence of denial. Platitudes like “music is a universal lan- 
guage,” or insisting that folk music of another country be sung in translation, are ways of denying 
difference. Choral leaders may face denial issues with singers when starting multicultural music 
with singers for the first time, or with audiences unaccustomed to hearing different types of music. 

In the second stage, Defense Against Difference, people experience cultural difference in a po- 
larized way — “us and them.” People at this stage tend to assume the superiority of their own culture 
while denigrating, stereotyping, or making fun of other cultures. In musical terms, people at this 
stage may say that folk musical idioms of other cultures are inherently inferior to Western art music 
(“my voice students will hurt their voices if they sing folk music’), asserting that others need to be 
taught “the right way to sing,” or assume other musics are only for other people (“only blacks can 
sing gospel music,” for instance.) Choral programs including a single piece of music from another 
culture, for example an African-American spiritual placed at the end of an otherwise classical pro- 
gram as “entertainment” or “ear candy,” can be said to represent this type of thinking. This defense 
can also manifest itself as reversal, seeing the other culture as superior while maligning one’s own. 
It still maintains a polarized, “us-and-them” structure, still looking at the experience of the other 
culture in an unsophisticated, stereotypical way. “When I sing Georgian music, I become Georgian” 
is something someone in reversal might say. 

The third stage, Minimization of Difference, is “the state in which elements of one’s own cul- 
tural worldview are experienced as universal” (Bennett, 2013: 1333). Differences are recognized, 
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but are apt to be written off under the assumption that we are all alike underneath. Musical thinking 
at this stage might be characterized by someone saying, “Once we start singing, we’re all the same,” 
or “I have no idea what the words mean. . . but the music speaks to me just the same.” Multicultural 
choirs working under a minimization model might offer a concert program with one piece from 
each of 15 different countries, providing singers and audience with a shallow cultural experience at 
best. Leaders of such choirs might say “we sing music from all over the world,” but those who wish 
to move their choirs beyond this stage need to be prepared for careful, sustained study to help their 
singers become culturally and musically proficient. 

With the next stage, Acceptance of Difference, we move into what Bennett describes as the 
ethnorelative category. Bennett states, “Acceptance of cultural difference is the state in which one’s 
own culture is experienced as just one of a number of equally complex worldviews” (Bennett, 2013: 
1365). Choirs whose members are accepting of cultural difference can see music and language of 
another culture as something worthy of sustained study. They are ready to benefit from experiences 
such as musical study tours to another country. A member of such a group might say, “I used to 
think that choir was just singing out of tune, but now I recognize it’s part of a different tuning sys- 
tem, and I want to learn how to do it.” Concert programs for groups working at this stage are more 
likely to contain several pieces from one country, indicating interest in sustained study. Pitfalls at 
this stage include gaining linguistic or behavioral skills of another culture without understanding 
how to use those skills in appropriate ways. Bennett has called this condition being a “fluent fool” 
(Bennett, 2013: 1386). It’s also important to point out that, in this context, acceptance of another 
culture does not necessarily mean agreeing with all their values or ways of life - still recognizing 
and respecting the differences that exist. 

The fifth stage, Adaptation to Difference, results when people apply the principles of Ac- 
ceptance into behavioral interaction with those of another culture. Bennett says that those who 
reorganize their experience in a way more like that of the other culture are displaying intercultural 
empathy. This can be both cognitive empathy, when one consciously shifts perspective into the 
other world view, and intuitive empathy, acting in culturally appropriate ways based on a “feel” for 
the situation. Choirs working at this stage have had experience with the multicultural musical styles 
over long periods of time, through repeated engagements through travel, working with native prac- 
titioners of that style, until their cultural musical instincts become aligned with the style. They’re 
ready to be challenged to reach a high level of stylistic and linguistic nuance in performance. 

The sixth and final stage, Integration of Difference, is reached when individuals intentionally 
make a sustained effort to become fully competent in new cultures. People with this orientation 
often experience themselves as “third culture citizens,” embodying both cultures to the extent that 
a new one is created within them. In musical terms, singers at this stage are likely fully fluent in the 
language, and can sing the style of the other culture like a native. 

What does all this mean for multicultural singing groups? As we have seen above, there is much 
to consider when working honestly on performing music from another culture. Here are some practi- 
cal considerations for those leading singing groups on this journey of cultural sensitivity: 

1) Before embarking, be clear about your objectives. Sure, you want your singers to experi- 
ence other cultures — but why? In today’s world of the global village, we’re always being brought 
into closer contact in all kinds of ways. At the same time, xenophobia seems to be on the rise in 
many places in the world, perhaps in reaction to people of different cultures in close proximity. The 
ability to navigate different cultures is an important skill for anyone in today’s world -- and choir 
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can be as good a laboratory to learn those skills as any other activity people might do. 

2) Be enthusiastic, especially at first. Singers at the first stages of this model may have some 
built in resistance toward singing music of another culture — the main thing that will win them over 
is a leader who believes in the value of the music being sung. 

3) Do your homework. Take whatever steps you can to be as prepared as you can before re- 
hearsals begin, not only with musical and pronunciation issues but also on the background of the 
piece being sung. They will care about these details if you show them that you do. 

4) Don’t give the singers too much information at once — especially if they are beginners. They 
need time to grasp the details of what is being presented. Learn language pronunciation a few lines 
at a time. If a song has several verses, learn two or three verses a rehearsal. 

5) Maintain balance between background information and singing. Cultural context about the 
pieces is very important — but they will retain it better if they know the music a little first, giving 
them some framework to hang the facts you are giving them. 

6) Whenever possible, connect them with an informant - someone from the culture who can 
give them direct information about the piece — or better yet, travel to the country involved. 

7) Be realistic about results, especially at first. It’s good to hold a high standard for your sing- 
ers — aim for the very highest level of musical sophistication and cultural sensitivity that you can. 
But be aware this takes time. You wouldn’t expect your singers to display an instantaneous grasp 
of, say, Baroque style — it’s the same with learning multicultural styles. 

Bennett says that “Culture does not reside in individuals; it is by definition a group phenom- 
enon” (Bennett, 2013: 1245). So choral groups have a great privilege to experience an element of 
another culture together — but with this privilege comes great responsibility, to do it right to the best 
of everyone’s ability, and approach the learning process in ways that lead to increasing levels of 
cultural understanding and competence for everyone involved. 
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069 8. BOTIGEI3LIO 
(372096 I90N) 


8MNNBMENS O19 8MANBMENIGN IBIIGN? 
9M93ONbINSEN LNILIMS Vd 3M3 IDLNS 


BMMQMBNd 3M BoMEMME joMZo@ BQb3yg0@gdyeno, sMsdg@ qomMgbow@ I6ad36qmm- 
3060 AgbLagmemmangn (36gd00: sfg~ms6 godmd~nbsM, Job, AggvyengdmMng, 06 gmoba3qh 
Asbagsbosb 3ogdoMdo 03309396, 06 bombyMHn 8MoJGojob gobqaymeagm bobome@ donh- 
69396. doaM%od sbems Agdo dggambgs sbgmns: dgagodmos my oMo gabsydMma Imemagymboos- 
Gq 8ImByYmMoMyem Agbogobos6 yogdoMdo. gb j3ambgo JsMGog30 Bobb, Mo~e@go6 3memogmbno, 
AmamhH(’z godmboG\gab gMar-gMao qdggegbo AqbogomyMa Lodqoemyds, 043 agmMaMogayen 
LodmgMgob b36mdb wo 93 ab dgbM7~@3Z9d0 ES gbgdmeagb, MmIM|dbs3 boy 3jbggGd0b 
ZobdogZgemmdsdo GoMImdmdago Eo Z9M%BAQQqE~ g8mJgddo0 asdoGmbgdyemo Logo~w@obb3o yobma 
gbgd@s. obg Mend, Bobyjbo gombg0bg, a8mg0 My oHo BreMng\mMbnsd {bs 8mM3qymoMye~a 
Aygbagab396, yzoenMgboe@ BoMesdoMn ~Es Ws~@gdamM0 Wes aymb. ~o dsob(3, gL M3 aby o~@- 
Zomns. EdgZgaAbymMa adam, MY MmamM asbgbsbegMima smdqemoMyma Igbogs. doqbgw@s3gec 
adabs, GMI gb Logomba 94 AmbbLybgdab goMampdb LE~gds, Imgenge dqZAAM~@IQd0 Jobb] 
Od 30HY30, MY Mob ZaxyemoabbdImd 3m3 Aygbogodo. sdob Igde_a, 30 YRMM Bog{qmMdo3~@qd0 
AMsg0~™bdosbo LadegMalb Msdegbadg Jogomomb 8m8 Agbozob bLodysMmesb, Mabmgabs3 
BsMdmanwag6m ws, Ndg~@ns, (930(393, Agdb Boimagbob, Mmd~moab MobobIse, WIMogengb 
4996393940, A396 MgrEmyQMse Jgagadmos gaboydMnm ImemogmbayM 99394809 06 8mem0- 
Bmboab 939dH0g- Ed 30093, AQdn Ambo dMgdqd0 Q3Mm JmMb Jadogomos Ed yyMos~mgosb 
3939096300 9d bogambdq: Noes gobgobb303gmmm Mwy oMo BmemngmbayMn 9939480 FInbws 8m- 
Mmagmboaabgs6 ws, Lodmmmme, dabo sMbgdmds 6md 0% AMEIMSL s~osdosbabsmgab Aggy 
BQGLgG30sb, a dBMHmgb6mMb Eo admJdgeamb, GmamMH3z H3a7Bdo. 

93nby9d dam, Hmd ImeEmagmbns 8m3 Agbogodo adgnsmse, My asbobnemgeds. donby- 
0d39E Adobo, GMI AgMmMByE M3gM7GQqddo Msd~@gbdg Lobosdmg6m ImemngmbayMHo sobogya 
Agad~mgds AmgabLdobMa, 8m3 Aybo3ze, AggamgdMng sbe(3oMegdo Mm3-g6-Amemab yg6m- 
Ag7bms6, GmAgema3 1950-ns6o Begdob dmemb Imgm dbmgemomb Imgem, 1960-os696do 
30 Zobom30% BoMdsGjdsb Iosmbos. Jobo ygbgqd0 oyMim-sdgMagq~@~ Agbogodns, gobbo- 
BIOMQd0M, S3eMbbo Cs Yosbda, bmrenm 8n306GyWMmdo dob boembyHo Agbagab gemgdg6Ggddo 
(gobba3zqmMgdom, domo@gods) AggdIo Gs. MYIK9 yZgmob]J Ibadg6gemmg960 abss, HMI Hm3- 
J6-Hmenn msgobo o~egmemangymMn absgbamam of(3s 9M domenme AqbogomyH, sMHodge (43- 
aMs®gbLows(3 30) Lens 396mIqbse. HmangMan sgGmMHo donb3 gobobbye3qdb Mm3b, 
AMAMM3 A~SGIMEMaaNAMa CEsGgoMmgab Afmbgb wes mogabo momdab bdob, 38md Axbogabae6b, 
MI(30, HMaMM(3 Bobb, gb Lym R3Mm Bo3mgd wodogxQMQdgmo begds ws Lbge~@obb3e yob- 
Mab ghan dgmmabasb d33gmMo asbbbgoggdob ®ybwgb (300 Lob Segdo. 

JoMaM(3, IMg{mg 06QMMI0(30 8M3 Agbogob Agbobgd, MH AbOdZEq~mmMBZ06 Logambb 
qb3038b bodb: odob, Gmd 38m3 Aybogo, Hmamm3 Job 98 Imbbyabgdodo gob6gbobm3M%o3, 
B9HMAAb0s, MMIQmbs(3 obobosmgdb EMmam ws bLagMH(3aMa BoMAmgdn. dodob Me3o XXl 
Loa gy6gdo 38m3 Agbazo AmgoEM gosbgamsMgdqmo0 J4ggy6gdab BIMoegmabmdob wo Jgomboo 
dobgdab boMdmbobg30do, ob, 9939, Lodmemmme Cs3330EMEOSs Ws, MmMaMM3 Robb, Lysdbab 
Asbo gomdgImAJIgregdab Logo |mMdIQdb ws AO~|d9 Jon bo3Zm~mgdb5 ws m3g%]Jdd0(3 30. 

dod, oMab My oMs Bmengmbaabagab Mondg s@gnmon sbym gsdmMyZggmo~m [os aCmMmdogn- 
NM ImBymosMy~ Agbogab Goddo? Gob yoJMHmdgb6 MQMMgGagmbygd0 dob momdsq? 
ambg9d ymMeobos dbosMb ngqmb smmagmboaab gobbamgoeb wobogemnMo 3m3 AgbLogob gyoM- 
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amgodo. ogo ssbsmmndgdb 8memagmbasb dommbdab LodmgMgddo. daba jdbodZbgemmgZe6gba 
5330M3gd0b Jg~gank msbsbds~, 8m3 Agbagab, asbbogymMygdom, OsImMy gnaw Qdgm0 Aabo- 
B2EQMHo S7beEQd0b JgIMb‘gg39d0, Boro J_gIMAIQEQdOMN BHMeENJ(309 QHaMdemngo Bydom- 
dob Igegans. sdagoMoe@, (LogsMoyreome) Igagadmas gobsydGma Bydomdob Imemogymbory- 
Go L&amab Jobsb9d, dogm%sd, 4RMm IbodZ6gemmg06o obos, MHmd sbombsoMse fobobqcn 
LodegMgda, damn IMIMbods (309 ,3306GBQd0b, GAM Gogdobs Cos bLoJbSgdab ymdIdobamg- 
d0, MM3o Agemmengdo BmaRgM soMemgmaMhn AmdMomdng@sb sdmobMegjd06 ws bma- 
RIM — gMan Agmmab LosaMabsoMmeg, ddgmse JgnJIbjdmeo, OXV3A gh Yy3ZQqQmemygMa gManN 
GOMgQymo 3BMdBMbBoGmMob ambgdob boyman af6gdme@o"“ (Jordania, 2006: 280). ymMeo- 
Bas, 06939, soboemodgob ImmagymbayM gmgIgbH gob mnggM3qemyMa dgb@ab bodmgmgddn, 
Mabagabsy3 HosqMoee@ Agbogmmmangm goMambb ayg6gab, 9. a. aobnbamegh 09 bbsMImg- 
dgddo Amggdqema BmbyHa (3968Mab MMsbMmgbqdob, Iaqmamgdb sMe — BmbsyMn ogmM- 
Cgdab wWsdmenmgdgdoab dgdmb3q39d%], Ibyegemdb dommbab IoweMgjaemgesb9 wabmbsb- 
HYMO sgmMeogdoabs ws obG MZoemgdaboe@doa, aobobb3ye3qdb gMadobgmabasb gmygomyM wo 
MLAMAIFESHWEM gognsbhyMgoqem yrgMommdsb, Mmdena3 abdab bmgagMa Imbs33gmdo. 

Amamm3 Bobb, yaMeob os g9Moqj~emdb, MHmd dsome@mbdab 06 MNbes3 Brgo@se, 38md3 
Abagab AgImbgqg0d0, A396 Lo4dg agodgb LogymMng 8memogmbnsbmsb. Myd(39. 308ym@o, 
Gmd bdomee@ bofdg agodgh ImemagmboyM gag Gob 06, 4RMGm BybGow, Immogymboab 
9BIdIGO6, GMIAQma’Z AMogo~m0 aba Jgagnd~mns dognmmMa. Jom ImmMab, ,bd0b@s" 3m- 
Mmagmboaab dgdmGobom. Logs LaSy39d0m, AMogombInsbo LoImgMs 8m3 Aybageda bdomse 
godmaygbgdo, MmamM(3 godmbs8Hgob yowg3 gMan bgMba aby, Mmd oH 30(393m Joba asdmy- 
gogdab 430/36 Babgdb, GmammM3 dgb60d6 yrmMesbosd. bdaMse@ JambyN{m~a Imemagmbns yo 
Agademgds smgbgMnm, MAmamMH3 yormdn, Myd(30 AdmogMa Bg8o0Mn gygqGob Ifrmbg. 

domnsb s@gamos Msd~@960d9 8m3 LodmgMab bIab dmdMomdab ymbSModqb4 Gab bodo- 
Gabe gemgdGbG dob wowagbs (dog. ob~o d96~@0' Moneen-ob [~wssMb. 1999] 96 sdgMn3qjer0 
8m8 BMe-Gmy3 d96c@ Emery-ob [wssMb. 2001] Lodegmgdob). eyg@Ggdab dogm IgbMyeg- 
dgem0 AMogombdnsba LodmgMydob goMa, doasmamg|do@ godme@a—qdo Loodmb wes a9MQWwyVb39- 
mab (1956-1970) waggab dag% dgbmymgdqemo BoGb “Parsley, Sage, Rosemary and Thyme” 
(1966). doamed sMab ja Gsde@gbodg jgoMase JgMBydyern, asbmbsbLEmMgdqenn, ornbwo(3 
LobagboMgdqemo Lbgs@sbb30 bdob MobsoMbgdmds bozdoMabo boyydggemo odabsmgob, md 
Z0Ls4dHma SmeEagmbadk Agbobyd, GMIAg7EdA’Z FHMEMMAEM ES EddMy3n@gdgEm0 (Ig0- 
dengds, AMangMnwsjzo3dnMyjo-yemn) Ag~menyGn bodgdob sMbydmdso oy(3amgagea? 

83 LodmgMgddo 8memagmbayHa Bo GyMo bdaMoe HyJommmaoyma doamby3qd0b Jo- 
CJQ°E Don~Egds, gobbs3qmMgdom yo Echoplex-ob gsdmygbgdam, GmIgqma3 1959 Bgemb 
Ag4dbo abynbgMds dong SgGmds (1917-2008). gb gergdGGmbyeo boembsbym gamab Igy- 
mg6gdab 99398b BoMdmImdb, dsodogb ,g4rmb“ @s Sun Records-ob bsMImdowmagb6emdeo, byd 
Bamasbdo, Lge LodmgMgdmsb gMmse, gmgob 8Mgbeob Bn®gdob fobgMabsb aodmnygbo. 
gdob 4908690 Lbgs AmBymdngymdgdn~@sb, sbg39, Im3qmoMamoa aym agmdobqymo Echo- 
lette ~@o aSoemoqGo Binson Echorec. 1990-ns696do 33er03 dong dg8cob d9d46aed0 Tuber- 
plex-do, MmdAgma’yZ QdyoM7dmeas (3aRMAM dagmob Ed gmgZIG®Mmbym aMognjzob, 313MM 
dgqmo AmBymdogmmdgdn fosbs(33mo. 

Jorg Jd @Gmbyeno Ambymdag~mdgdob wosbdsMgda 8m3 Agbogoda 30-73 RGM goMarme 
Ag_IMaGHs6gHb Imemagmboab, Lyen 430%, Lododabr g~mgdg6G dn. Cogobobgengd gdb gx3g4 Gb 
Od 3BMOFMo3IbJHb bIob drdMomdsdo. NVWIGZ9, LHyemymgamose gobgamsMgdaemo 8memngy}m- 
BaxyMa 3gmbGMody64Gob Iogsmoagdn XgM 3oweg]3 Aadgnsons. Jobes asdmgym ab dg9ob393900, 
MAMIM|dIaA’Z BmEMaQmbagyMn aswesby398o 38m3 Agbogab LaygMmda LHymnse gobbb3go3g9dqema 


abweo dgb~o — obEN-Mmygo sHab sm yMbsGayema Mmgob IodenbsMgmds, bo&y3o cb~o dmeob bo- 
®ygow@eb independent — Esdmyjo~@gdgem0 (4 00.). 
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dndgogd0b 399m agb3~—Egd0. 8aMZgqGem0 Jomasbo qzo3dOMe do Lbgo@ebb30 ~mbydbg Bemrmgeom- 
Myo 3o3gdaMgdob gaq4Gob Jamrgdsb, bmenm AgmMg Jgd-rb3gq39 wWsgogdaMgdqemns 8GmaMg- 
Lam Hmgaosb, MmdIgma3 ({6mdngmns, MGmamH(3 9HB MHmgo, HMIgMdA(s gerobogyMo Aqbogob 
899 330@MQMdsborb bodgsbdqemn gogdoMa gMa-gMad sHamMMn®I8o oy. 

1. bomb ya Agbogobs@dn IodsMyb7d9 38m8 AgbLagsdJa Csdmyga~@gdgmo bLojgombos, 
M9e@_ob gobsoMmdgdqymns Mmgob (dean dob) BoMImdmdom, abg39, MmamM(3 go3daGam 
8m Ga39H LoS oQgoobasb (bsmbaqHn ghagGogob godoGmbgdsd baynsmobSym demmygdo 
ndadas Msde@g6099 d96eb Rogmam bombqMn gengdg6Ggd0 Moga:6m LadmgMgddo, dog., 
byoeme@gdo 8me~mmbyordo). 883 Bxbogsdo boembaGo Isba~mob asdmygbgdob dodgbgoob sd ob- 
AMMogqe sbLOgdb 339%] 4 Zo~E53M7dM, Agagndmos 3nJZ0m, Mmd bommbyMo 9939480b 
damb gob gMa-gHian BoMame gogM3gmgdyono GoJ6nzo IMogoembIobmdab gmgIg6G dab 
dgdmGaboo. 

Lonb&gMgbr abso, Md dobo smdmhgbs godmgdo Lbgsw@obb63o yobMdo, Iogsmomeg, 
9.6. QmemgemmMam IgGoedo. dgq@yGdIo d96~e@d0 Apocalypse Orchestra (Ignjd6s 2013 6.) 
gZodmaygbs 8memagmbayHa gengdg6Ggd0 sMJoyono gaqqGab dobsmby30@ Lodmgmeda “The 
Garden of Earthly Delights” s@dmdoe@s6 The End is Nigh (2017) Gmdgea3 obygde ... aoomd 
@9 dsdeb (Guillaume de Machaut) ms30@0639 ImbmgmMbyMo AqbogomyMn BoboMImM|domM “Te 
vivroie liement/Liement me deport”. Lod@gms “My Temptation”, Mmdgembe3 sbMymgdb d98)- 
om d96c0 Sleeping Romance (dgoJdbs 2013 6.), ALIAEGE>IMS aobom(3Moe@, bsMdImagza~eggbb 
Imgerg 8Memagmbay™G wos da~mdy Igbodhby3 BMoadq6Gb (~Gsobemgdnm 4.35) ~s Lom3gMm 
obm3a0(30gdab Lodgqmoe3oob sbgogbb. 

y3gmod9 bdamsee@ IMogoembdosbmds dgHoebomos 8m3 boboMImgdgddo, MmdIggdacg 
ddg0MSO Jmnoambgdyenos bommbyMn HMs@a(300M, MamJmb dasgmbgdob ysMmb bsdb qb- 
30096 oMo Jomeme IgbMyengenb asbbogymMydqma BobgoGom, sHsdg~@, obg3g, 9d 3me~n- 
BmbaNMa gmgdgbG gdnm0(3. 2018 Ba9mb 8memb ya dg96e@0 Tulia mM3memab s@aommdmMag 
B_LGHagZ0EmBq_ aobbogymMgdam Mdamos@ doo~mgh, Gm30 GHMos@agagqm ymboyIgddo go- 
AmBymdagngdds dgsbMyemgb Ladmgme “Jeszcze Cig nie ma” (,d96 ROM oH bom og’). od bod- 
AgQMab gMa-gHM CEosdobsbosmgdgem Eadbse BMsbgdob mM bdsdo CobMaymgdab G&jb~@q6(309 
Agndmgds wogobsbgemmm. Bodo Mm3o IGogoembdIosbrds LogMame oM sMab Imdqmoma- 
MO BMEMBYMH QmegemMym Igbogsdo (BmangHon asdmbszeaba Jamsemdans6 Mgaomb- 
da Agadengds AImgadomo), gh 8memngmbayMo 9939480, GmamMHz Robb, goMase gbdnsbydo 
Lagmab ddgnen 3bmgMgdob boMImeEggbob, Gm(3o s~@sdnsbydn a3Mndgdns6 wo ofgm eEMm, 
Bago eo bsdsda odabsmgab, Hmd IMog9~ bIoda HIM|Mmb. mabo sboe~mgsbMes JoemdsGmbab 
Bagh AgbMamgdyeno LadmgMs 3oM%aseE doom 8memb4yMds se~enG®mMnsd, smbadbgb (doa. 
YouTube-%9) dobo joao boMabbo, asbbogqaMgdam ob, my Mo 3oMaow@ wongams bodag- 
M998 ,LeogqgMo* Laygna, (3, Bdnb@s AgLogmemmannMma M3gombobMabam, sMobbmmns. dad, 
Lonb&gMgbos Ig30@sMma gb AmboBMgdgd0 04 Jggobgdgdb, MmdIe|day asdma]ggb sboe- 
Z0dMES Agbogmemmagdds, MMAgma(3 BgLoqdMHJ 9d LodmgMab dgbsbgd, dodob3q, MmamM(3 
30 906 gondoMexgo MBMEngdo. sboemasbMes Ag36agMgQdob WAMog{gemgbmdod osmbodbs &g- 
Jomemmang® aobgnmsMgdsbosb wmszogdaMgdqemn dagMamn go~moby3qGgd0b “bgrmgbqyhim- 
d0%, 9990/3, HmamMM?3 abnbo gBoJMHmdeobyb6, Imag(3o WomMgbse ymdgM3ay~mo 8HmeoOqyJ Go, 
AMIgQmMaZ AgbogomyMa HgombsbMabom bogmgdow goMBgqe0 ALIgZ6gEgAdabag0b oym 
06343360. obg Hmd, GmamMH(3 Robb, Smmagmbas 8M3 AgLagodo asboba~gds, HmamM 3 
Cd99GH Jd5, AmMamH(’z_gemgdg6Go, GMAQmay 8n306GqMmdeb bdgbb MbdqAmg|dob, Jogoemom- 
d@, Jabagob boembyMn o@mdomydab wsdoGjd0m. 9b939, dob Jgndmyds doggonnamb ,by- 
Gamdqm*, ,gemobagym Agbazob9, Game3 agohggbgdb GmamM3 sgGmMgdob goMyBgqqqe~ 
Csb6g76a~mdobs ws asbgamsMgdqe~mmdob, obg39, ILIGGgEgdabs, MMIQmmMa(3 Lyin, MHmd 
RAM LoGambdgma Aybagab AmygZoMymMg|d0e@ smadg{o6 LogymoMa Mago. sbgmns bofdab 
gomeMges 9.6. bodgmbaao (gem0G%0) Amygab JgImbg3g30dG0, MMIgmayZ 8MmaMgbsyer0 
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Amzab bebgemame 300 (36mdomo. 

2. BHmaMgbyma Hmyza asdmAbes wow sMaGsbgmda 1960-ns69ddo ws Jgg(30~@e 
Zd96y30GHS 303doM 9339 EddSdSMy3mmgdgem LGobOsMG ym yBmMIyengdmsb, GmdIem|d0(3 
AMEQdQEMO AYM BHdqQmMsMymo Agbazob bsbsMAmgdgdob qrow@gs bsbomb. BmangMan 
S96eE0 gUb8gMndg6G db oGoMgd@o YmMdob, GaGdob, obbHMyI7g6G®gd0b Loyghmdo, ommd- 
(39, 96939, BedJGgMob dodoMas3, bmernm dsma Jasgmbgdob ByoMmgdb dmmoab bobbgbgd09 
ZMaagmMabaybyema Logsmmdmgdo. ImemgmbayMn gRoJGqMs Jgadmgeds, obg39, |9303™- 
Sma SMa Gsbqyero dg6eob Jethro Tull (dg0jd6s 1967) 6 Emerson, Lake and Palmer-ob (dgo4d- 
6s 1970) Asbagedo. JaEMggam~mgds BoMIMbaxyEmo MMngnbsemmdabyg6, sgmMe@gdob go6dqm- 
Mgdamo Msbdndeg3zMmd9 wo 9.d. Jgndmgdo, 06939; 3230{MOMO 30~Eg3 AMON 8GmaMgbjemn 
m3 dg6ceob — Yes-ob (dgn4dbs 1970 6.) AxbazomyG JI6ang_d9dd0, GmMIAQma’3 3M(3g9Cm0 
BMISMBaZagdAMSs (36Mba~o. SHO Gs6yern S76e0b Queen-ob (IgaJd6o 1970) 3md3mBa3ag- 
d0 bdaMse@ BoMdme@agbammns, HmamH’3 LH \mso asdmomo Imemng_mbayMHo ymbsMo3j64- 
Gab Jogomaangedn. gobbo3yomMgdam ombsbodbog309 1975 Bemab oemdmddo A Night at the Opera, 
Mmdgemay Eosagadagmo aym, MmamM3 gobbogqmMydqema, 43MM Ag7bBoemMo, 3aeM] Mg- 
osmgMa 3obnBa m3g%odo, dobda hoMay~a mma Ladmgmom, (36mdagn “Bohemian Rhapso- 
dy“ eo “Prophet’s Song”. 

“Prophet’s Song”-da, GmIgma3_ dMQab6 9g0d9 Jg4db5, BoImMgergba~mO MbLBoSmdab wemby 
EMAL(3 yO 3069(3g0QMgdb ALIQgE™|dL, Aq~dogo~E sdymggqdb Jom obGMogobs wo bom3- 
Mgdab GHy3gqmd0dGo, Mego LadmgModo yog0~@os sagMamn 994 G da, 36 8G-Igemengdn, 
doboemo ~s 8obybo, 74m ~s Mg8MabgQdn. BsbsMdmgd0 JoJdbaemns Msd~@Qb60dg bgd(zanbae6b, 
Imayagh Igo jo6mMbb, Gmdge@ay Ig~agds smo Bmabacb. gb omob a cappella-b (Gog 3m3 
IgbLozsdo odgnsmmbss) HMsgdgbGHgd0, MMIEA|dSL(3 sLMyengob BMge@o 8gh%349M0, Jobo bds 
30 ZIdIMsgZengoqemns Joym3b6gd0m (dq. 1). 

donbgjw@s39E@ Ingma Ladmgmab goMaymgdqmo LAM yJGqMobs, GmMIgmIdaGZ a3go043b 
@obsbyobo ws gRabsmaMo, ob939, MmMamMH(z WsdozogdaMgdgemn bsbaengdn, AbbLGMyI7bG- 
mo boegdn, mgajbo — Gmamm3 Lamm, ob939, boaqbam, mgnmmb yobmba dgndemgds go- 
Zo00bom~mnbmm, AmamMH3 qomMgboe wob3gq9bomo IAybo3zosmyHon sobogo. ob, Lobmaseme, 
Dgw@AgbamMs Mab AjZ0Q 0M BM9a9968obab: 

d: Edd9~™M M9gaLGMdo, aobymdngno, bod bdsdo, bow@s(3 bog q_bes yrgmb, Mmam%(3 ~mdo- 
Bs6GqjMn AgemmennMo oH _MZ0e~m0, gdb 9939480 FoMIMadmds bobggeMa BmBab dgym36gd0m,; 

d: dabo ImogoMa Badoba CoMds3o~mn AgemmenyMa boda, Ioqbgw@s30e adobs, Hmd 7b 
939dG0 Abeogd9, SmangMan bdo Agadengds ImdMomdeagb qjbabmbdo, o79(39 Jom, ob939, dgo- 
dengds 34mbeogb asbbbg039dqem0, Wsdmayga~@gagenn MaGIgmo Bymdo. 06939, JgImeab sboemn 
39HdMb0b9(309; 

3: gMan ~Ed 24939 Lodommab agodgmMgds Lodygh od BMoadgbG®b docmasb MnGdyer, 
bdoNMasb bobosmb sboggdb. Joba yo~w|3 gMao HodyMa Godobns IgmmenyMo bodab smdoge- 
mo dadsmaryem|do; 

©: Jodnb Hg, 9, 4, @d 3-do JomeamE dsdogagab bdo (gsdMogegajern) abdab, ~@-do 3b- 
BEgd0M MMa axybeoab 3o6mbyMH 068 g4MH3MQHo(30ob, HMIE|d0(3 MaM|mb ~os~mmada I~gMao6b. 

ZMoQoagyerse@ yobmbab dg~@ga0 obg Jgodemgdo godmobobmb: ABCBADA. 

gh Agndengds gobgnbow@ma MHmammH(s Gmbem (A — GgRMQ60, bme~am B, C, es D - g30- 
Bmeo|d0); MZMabyemo BMGs sdjgoMs0 (A — ~absbyabo ws woboMym@o, B-b d6ndg6gem- 
3960 Gmeo, bme~m C wes D — Jdbns6 gmbGMsbGbL 9d mH Emdnbs6GyH ag~gobo6). 

“Prophet’s Song” godmbsgmoabos 38m3 dygbogob ab&mMosdo, Jog%odI MgomyMo@ Igm- 
Gg bLodmgmsda smdmdo@sb A Night at the Opera, 9b939, ardmygbgdyenos ImemogmbasyMn 
93940: “Bohemian Rhapsody” m8gMob gemgdg6Ggd0b 3oM@menMad9, M9(3 do~masb h39%y- 
mms GmM3-Igbagobagob. ymdI3mbBay3ao aBygd9 qomMgbo@ bLobsbaxam Lamm bsymm&gso- 
6m Bobsyoo wos J9~g9d0 byAMa AzoqamM Bsbo~moabasb, GmImg|ddaz someon bsbosmn 
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BmddabAMAdqErns Jdnd] dagM{dMd6 (QnGoMob GngQ_gd0). BobggMs@ HZoGMse~mqgM dys by- 
JQgosdo agb3@gdo bdgdob Mgb3mbbLomyeo ~w~osdydog9d0 (aybea Lme@rmb ,,bobs9mIeg3"), 
abggg, Gmgmmy Logo gmgomgGo gBqQdGId0 (Boegado,_gdm)- Imerogmbogo gyadGo: 
06939, 9o2mbg39 3g0b0-mBgMqAmo MAAaGoGoagob wssoMabsoMgdam 8Me Mmyzob Leomoab- 
Bogoebosb (gag_mbayMo dagMgdob es Esdobnbygojeo gaGoMab wssoGobs3oM\d5, Jomo- 
MO Ed Eddse~mn MyanbGMgoab 863039 wodaMobsoMgds). LomygoMds bIMZ06ds 99394G gods 
(L@gHgmambos) Wo GsMHIsGgoyedo LoMggmodIm 3od8sbo0d (gHm-ghon 8M3gqeEm0 Jomo~moa 
bomabbab AqbogomyMa 3mo80 8mdsqmoMyenn Aqbogob ab&mGosda) bgemo dogqbym “Bohe- 
mian Rhapsody”-ob 3m8qmoMmdsb, oyd(3o “Prophet’s Song” Mfgds Queens-ob boy39m9- 
Lor smnsMgdqem ws oMobomsbseme Jggobgdyem dgw~g3Mo@ — oMs Jome~me Mmamh(3 
2dSB9MO", SMHSB]7CO IMogoemasbo%mdamgdnsbqn3. 

“Prophet’s Song” 906 sMob gMmseQgMan 3mMdIMba(309, MMIg{MIs(3 8m8 Aygbagob ob- 
AMMoasdo, ApemyMswo, yomMgbse sbengdyMow godmaygbs ImeEmagmbos 96 sdbMmgbgdqb 
BMemQgmbayMa BMMds. sham LonbGaMgkhm Jdb6amgdgdb ImMobss “The Murder Mystery” 
(1969), AmMIgQmay 930360b The Velvet Underground (mGo bdob gMaweMmeoaycmo w@ob3yMboo), 
36 3H763 Bodob Ens~maob dbasgbo “Broken Hearts are for Asshole” (1978). 


wR * 


Cb336sdo dobeEs bsbo gogyb30, GMI 08 BMHQZbBAZOGHo Gosh mMagoMa Bobsbo ojgb. Jobdo 
gZobbamajgmns 8mmagmbas ImsqmoMymo Agbogob bedyoMmdo, bAg_7bgd09, Hmd, IAG gL 
d9dmb63939d0, A396 LoJdg agodgh SmmagymbayM 993948 ]d006 06 8memagQmbaab 993946096, 
Mo3_YyZgere'dg bdInMoe@ asdmaygbygds Adabomgab, Hmd ALIZGgEaL ynMo~mgds Jndsmamb 6 
bombayMa, 96 9.6. geoba3qMo Aybozobo396. MgsemyMow, Bmmagmbosb 06 AMsgoembInsbm- 
dob 0H gobydbdgomogb 8md Agbogs, HmamH3 Jab dobsgs6 mgabgdob, Jog%09I godImaygb6g- 
dd {oMBZZgqMO ob—(309(309d0L smbsdMosgZ0e, ~Wobsob SH MgLIdmoe, Amygobae@ma (30Go9G dob 
LodgbGab boMexbBq73 yo, Wo o.d. 

gh 8HgbgOGo 309, 9b939, 0J6gd, oMss8oMEs3nM, g6gd9 8memagmbanb Imdsgombs(3_ mo- 
65dgeMMg97 AgbLogoemyAM gqm@BqMsdo, Lowo73 8-3 Agbagob IHmeaNJ(309 soGmbmMdb. (396- 
Moma Lozanbo shame: 8memngmbms Ibme~mmE sesdosbygdab (Ley~ 830%, mMab) dagm 
Agademgds BsMdmadgeb, Mm(39 abobo gMmos@ sbMyjm|dg6 bobsMIM|dL, xy Boba dambgge 
Agndemgds gengd®Mmbyemo boembobymgdame3. 9% sab Magma oMImga~ggo6bmam, md 
ghar A_ILMyEngdgena dgdengob Imemagmbaab gR3g4Gab dambygob (gmigbsma ymb3gMBab 
eMmbs3 go. dodob, afbgdo my oMo MyanGodgMHo 3d dsagmab Jgwgab “Imemagmbns" 34y- 
Bmema mq bymdb dob “SmmagmbanMn ge3g4GQab" asMmayo dagsbgdmm? Mmamm3 od 
BsdGmdda asbgobsegm, 8mmagmboaob 9939480, GMIQmMa’Z 8md Agbagoda Jan~mbyg0 06 
BmeaQmbayMn gowosbygqGamgdgoob Imgemg Robdam 06 gengJ®Mmbsyyemo IAmBymdoemmdgdab 
Zodmygbgdamoe Jamgdqmmo, bdoMee Lym Logo dodbbgdb gdbobyMHQd0, 3a~eEM]J, Mm(39 Bme~0- 
BMmbad bmM(3ngmMmO]dS JMMsO ImJIg~0 J_ILMYEg|demgdob XavyQab dogm (doa. Lode mob 
AgLMQ{mgd9 Agbogob dgJdbob sGmBemyjMo, HZgamgdoHo LobsMymab godm, msbsddIGmd- 
mmoab Lbsgmo @ 9.d.). @d donby, Immgmboab IAmdogom@do segomn qbes Imadgdbmb 
BMemQmbayMa gxgIHgoeobngab, Goe@g06 Mogabo sMbom, abobo 09039 BysMme@sb bomdm- 
Imdnsb ws Dgndmgds aosbgnboermm, MmamM(3 096999EMM3Z9 0689%3M]8(309d0 ~s aod- 
myg690960 adabs, M973 oMab 8MmMoy\Mbad Eo sdaM Joba sE@os8Go(300b yooMa ws sybaggMbo- 
MMs (53508), 30/3MO. 
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POLYPHONY OR POLYPHONIC EFFECT? 
MULTI-PART SINGING AND POP MUSIC 


Polyphony is not only a well-established, but also a highly respected musicological notion: 
hence, it is usually researched in relation to artistic music, or as a part and parcel of folk practice. 
Yet, in this presentation I ask the question if we can talk about polyphony in relation to popular 
music. The question seems simple because polyphony — as one of the oldest musical types of ex- 
pression — knows neither geographical borders nor should be concerned with the limits posed by 
different genres appearing throughout ages, although dominating in certain epochs. So the answer 
to the question whether polyphony found its way to popular music should be rather straightforward 
and positive. And yet, it is not that simple, to start with the issue of how to define popular music. 
Although this problem extends the scope of this paper, I will address it briefly specifying what I 
mean by pop music, and then I will look deeper into some examples of multi-part singing in the 
realm of pop music, presenting — and hopefully defending — my hypothesis that in most cases we 
can actually talk about polyphonic effect, or the effect of polyphony. Yet, my considerations will 
go even further and will focus on the question whether polyphonic effect ought to be differentiated 
from ‘pure’ polyphony, and whether or not its presence does not — at the end of the day — attest to 
the same human tendency to think and act as a group. 

Let me start with saying that polyphony in pop music is rarely if ever discussed. Although 
some nice polyphonic passages can be heard in European operettas, pop music is usually identified 
with the rock’n’roll phenomenon that spread all around the globe in late 1950s with the spectacular 
success in 1960s, having its roots in Afro-American music, especially blues and jazz, spiced up 
by hillbilly music components (especially ballads). Most importantly, though, rock’n’roll with its 
ideological message became not only musical but also (even predominantly) social phenomenon. 
Some authors still differentiate rock — as ideologically involved, being the voice of the generation, 
from pop music, but this is — as it seems — less and less convincing, and the tendency to make this 
clear cut division between various genres is fading away. 

This short information on pop music in fact pinpoints two important issues: that pop music 
as defined in this presentation is a phenomenon characterized by its temporal and spatial frames. 
While pop music is, in the 21st century, reaching most developed countries, infiltrating mass imagi- 
nation, it also seems to be settled for good and apparently is taking over other forms of music-mak- 
ing, appearing in musicals, even operas. 

Is there any space for polyphony in such defined — globally popular — type of music? What 
do theorists say about it? Joseph Jordania seems in favour of discussing polyphony in the realm of 
Western pop music. He is analyzing polyphony in songs by the Beatles. He makes a crucial obser- 
vation that in case of pop music, especially independent bands, their creative output is the result of 
collaborative work, hence we can (presumably) talk about polyphonic way of working, but most 
importantly the songs such conceived, their harmonization “combination of the fifths, thirds and 
sixths, with the melodies growing sometimes in parallel motions and sometimes against each other, 


q 


would hardly be written if this all was a brainchild of the single composer” (Jordania, 2006: 280). 
Jordania then follows to analyze polyphonic elements in songs by Liverpool band by resorting to 
typically musicological jargon, i.e. discussing the ambiguity of tonal center observed in these piec- 
es, pointing to the instances of endings on non-tonic chords, dwelling on the Beatles’ inclination 
to dissonant chords and intervals, differentiating between vocal and instrumental drones heard in 
some passages. 

It seems that Jordania presupposes that in case of the Beatles, or even generally in case of pop 
music, we are dealing with polyphony per se. However, I would like to suggest that often we are 
dealing with the polyphonic effect, or more precisely the effect of polyphony which can be obtained 
in many ways, including the introduction of ‘pure’ polyphony. In other words, multi-part singing in 
pop music in often used as yet another means of expression without following strict rules of its ap- 
pliance, as Jordania observed, and frequently achieved polyphony could be described as spurious, 
yet what matters is the compelling oral effect. 

It is rather easy to deduct some basic elements of counterpoint in voice-leading of several pop 
songs (e.g. by indie band Moneen (est. 1999), or American post-hardcore band Emery (est. 2001). 
As good examples of multi-part singing songs performed by the duo Simon and Garfunkel (1956— 
1970) can be reminded, to name their hit “Parsley, Sage, Rosemary and Thyme” (1966). But is the 
coexistence of a number of different voices, well merged, averaged, even synthesized, the ground 
good enough to talk about polyphony in which the combination of simultaneous and independent 
(perhaps related) melodic lines is required? 

Polyphonic textures in pop songs are often obtained as a result of technological advancements, 
most notably with the use of Echoplex designed in 1959 by an engineer Mike Battle (1917-2008). 
This electric device produces the tape delay effect, simulating ‘echo’ effect, and was introduced, 
among others by Sam Phillips from Sun Records, on several songs with Elvis Presley’s hits. Among 
other echo machines popular were also German Echolette and Italian Binson Echorec. In the 1990s 
Tubeplex as designed again by Mike Battle — based on digital sound and electric mapping — re- 
placed earlier devices. 

With help of electric devices pop music is even more open to introducing — at least basic — 
elements of polyphony, to mention the echo effect or counterpoint in voice-leading. Yet, examples 
of full blown polyphonic counterpoint are still rare. I would like to point cases in which polyphonic 
solutions appear in the realm of pop music, for totally different reasons. The first one is connected 
with obtaining the effect of folk associations — on various levels, while the second case is connected 
with progressive rock known as art rock, where underlining connections with the legacy of artistic 
music was one of the priorities. 

1. Resorting to folk music in pop music is a topic on its own, because it is circumstanced by the 
origins of rock (blues), as well as connected with political situation (the dominance of folk aesthet- 
ic in socialistic bloc impacted several bands incorporating folk elements into their songs, e.g. the 
Skalds in Poland), can be also analyzed in purely musical terms or more ideologically tinted. Aside 
all these historical considerations concerning the reasons of using folk material in pop music, it can 
be said that one of the widespread technique to achieve folk-like effect is by introducing elements 
of multi-singing. 

What is interesting it can be observed in various genres, for example in so called folk metal. 
Swedish band Apocalypse Orchestra (est. 2013) proposed polyphonic elements to achieve the ar- 
chaic effect in “The Garden Of Earthly Delights” from The End is Nigh (2017) album which starts 
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with .... originally monophonic piece of music by Guillaume de Machaut ,,Je vivroie liement/ 
Liement me deport‘. The song “My Temptation” by the metal band Sleeping Romance (est. 2013) 
features a short polyphonic and rather flamboyant fragment (at circa 4.35) much to the amazement 
of the listeners, simulating operatic associations. 

Most often multi-singing is introduced into pop compositions openly inspired by folk tradi- 
tion, as if underlining their source of inspiration not only by specific manner of performance but 
also these polyphonic elements. In 2018 the Polish band Julia was appreciated at the domestic 
festival Opole when dressed in traditional costumes they performed the song “Jeszcze Ci¢ nie ma” 
(You are not here, yet). As one of the characteristic features of this song the tendency to end phrases 
in two-voices can be shown. While multi-singing is not at all popular in Polish folk music (with 
some exceptions in high mountains region), this polyphonic effect seems to resonate well with the 
imagination of rural, peaceful life, where people gather and have time, talent and occasion to sing 
in many voices. The song, performed by four young ladies, was well received by Polish audience, 
commenting (e.g. on You tube service) its good quality, but — above all how well the song capture 
“Slavic” spirit, which — in purely musicological terms — is not correct. Interesting is then to compare 
these opinions with thoughts expressed by young musicologists with whom I talked about this song 
right after it victory at Opole. Most of young scholars noticed the ‘artificiality’ of sonic solutions, 
combined with of technological advancement, which — according to them — resulted in highly com- 
mercial product dedicated to less oriented musically listeners. It seems then that polyphony in pop 
music is treated as an addition, an element spicing up the composition, e.g. by flavoring it with 
folk mystery. Alternatively, it can offer references to ‘serious’, ‘classical’ music thus suggesting 
certain sophistication and refinement on the side of the creators and listeners aspiring to perceive 
themselves as fans of more demanding music. That is the case of so called symphonic (elite) rock, 
also known as progressive rock. 

2. Progressive rock appeared in the UK in the late 1960s and tried to break with already ossi- 
fying standard formulas permeating most of popular music productions. Some bands experimented 
with forms, rhythms, instrumentation, but also textures, and Gregorian chants are mentioned among 
their sources of inspiration. Also polyphonic textures can be heard in music by British band Jethro 
Tull (est. 1967) or Emerson, Lake and Palmer (est. 1970). Propensities for harmonic ingenuity, 
repeated chord progressions, etc. can be also heard in pieces by another progressive rock band — Yes 
(est.1968) known for their extensive compositions. Compositions by the British band Queen (est. 
1970) are often given as examples of full blown polyphonic counterpoint especially renowned “Bo- 
hemian Rhapsody” and “Prophet’s Song” — both from A Night at the Opera album of 1975 which 
was disigned as specific, mental rather than actual, visit to the opera. 

The level of mastery displayed in “Prophet’s Song” — composed by Brain May, amazes lis- 
teners till toady, keeping them constantly intrigued and surprised as the song abounds with sonic 
effects, counter melodies, calls and answers, echoes and reprises. The composition is made up of 
several sections, including the middle canon that consists of ten rounds. This a cappella (which is 
also unique in pop music) fragments is sung by Freddie Mercury and his voice is multiplied with 
delay (ex.1). 

Notwithstanding the complicated structure of the whole song, in which opening and closing 
section (intro and outro) can be found as well as connecting parts, instrumental bridges, verses — 
both solo and choral, the canon itself can be analyzed as a highly sophisticated musical passage. It 
is generally made up of four distinctive fragments: 
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A: in three voices, set in lower register, with the second as the dominating melodic interval, 
the echo effect appears delayed by a half note; 

B: its main feature is the descending melodic line, although echo effect appears, some voices 
can be led in unison but they can also have different, independent rhythmic organization, new har- 
monization is also introduced; 

C: the repetition of the same pitch three times gives this fragment a very rhythmic, stumping 
character, its other typical feature being ascending direction of the melodic line; 

D: while in A, B and C only male voice is heard (multiplied), in D we deal with canonic treat- 
ment of two choirs as if singing in the dialogue. 

The layout of the canon can be thus presented graphically as: ABCBADA 

It can be interpreted as a rondo (A- being refrain, and B, C and D- episodes); reprisal form is 
apparent (A- commencing and closing, important role of B, while C and D constitute contrast to 
these two dominating ideas). 

“Prophet’s Song” seems exceptional in the history of pop music but in fact another song from 
A Night at the Opera also made use of polyphonic effect: “Bohemian Rhapsody” travesties operatic 
elements, quite unusual in rock music. The composition starts with a very characteristic solo piano 
passage and is made up of five distinctive parts, combining a balladic character with heavy sounds 
(guitar riffs). In a semi-theatrical mid-section we deal with responsorial treatment of voices (choral 
versus solo), as well as other vocal effects (falsetto, echo). The polyphonic effect is further achieved 
by juxtaposing the quasi-operatic recitative with hard-rock stylistic (opposition of euphonic sounds 
versus distorted guitar, acute polarization of high and low registers). Spectacular sound effects 
(stereophony) and successful promotion (one of the first high quality music clip in the history of 
popular music) contributed to the popularity of “Bohemian Rhapsody”, though “Prophet’s Song” 
remains Queens best unrecognized, and underrated masterpiece — not only trippy but also multi-di- 
mensional. 

“Prophet’s Song” is not only the composition that appeared in the history of pop music that 
actually in a very innovative way made use of polyphony, or polyphonic way of thinking. To such 
interesting pieces belong “The Murder Mystery” (1969) by The Velvet Underground (with simul- 
taneous declamations of two voices) or dialogue-like “Broken Hearts Are for Asshole” (1978) by 
Frank Zappa. 


w** 


To conclude I want to stress that the purpose of this presentation is twofold. It is concerned 
with polyphony in the realm of popular music, claiming that in most cases we are dealing poly- 
phonic effects or the effect of polyphony, introduced most commonly to refer listeners to either folk 
music or so called classical music. In fact polyphony, or multi-singing has not permeated pop music 
as its inherent feature, but is used to evoke certain associations, to intrigue, even at the cost of the 
accuracy of quoted citations, etc. 

This presentation is also, perhaps indirectly, concerned with the future of polyphony in the 
contemporary musical culture, so much dominated by pop music productions. The crucial issue is 
whether polyphony can be only generated by people (at least two) as performing together, or if it 
can be achieved by the means of electric devices. It is not difficult to imagine that one performer 
will be able to obtain the effect of polyphone even at the live concert. Is it then legitimate to call 
this sonic result ‘polyphony’ or rather tag it as “polyphonic effect’ or the ‘effect of polyphony’? As 
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claimed in this paper the effect of polyphony — achieved in pop music either by short insertion of 
polyphonic solutions, or obtained with the help of electronic devices, often serves different purpos- 
es than when polyphony is executed by a group of performers activing together (e.g. singing for 
the autotelic joy of music-making, learning to collaborate, etc.) The future of polyphony should, 
nevertheless, include polyphonic effects, because in the essence they derive from the same source 
and can be seen as contemporary interpretations and applications of what polyphony is, proving its 
adaptability and versatility. 
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dsgoemonn 1. 

gb sob a cappella-b (Gs(3 8m3 Agbagodo adgnsmmdss) yM9Qd96Hgd0, GMIE|dbo(3_ ob- 
Mymgob BMg~e0 AgH3qMn, Dabo bdo 30 godIMogemgdeyemns Jgym3zb6gd0m. 

Example 1. 

This a cappella (which is also unique in pop music) fragments is sung by Freddie Mercury and his 
voice is multiplied with delay. 


d) go6mbo abygd9 JIg30mb3g0m “Can you hear me?” (agbdam fydo?) 
a) The canon starts with a question: “Can you hear me?” 


aa.) pew-pile can you hear me 


Oh. peo-ple can you hear me. 


3) 8obqbag goQgdqemns BGoxymom: 
b) The answer is also given as a round: 


Newt bee New! bee New! fee Newt teow Newt ieee New! new 
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3) 03,939 Igmmeons ws bIQdab yMangMagowosgoMgZab 23039 LAamos godmygbgdyen0 Lbgo 
3M5289968do, MMAQmbs3 sbsemo GHoJbGo Jgdmo4gb: “the Earth will shake in two will break” 
p@g@ordobs JgnMyg30, MMo@ asnbemnhgds*. 

c) The same melody and the manner of overlapping voices is used in another fragment bringing new 
lyrics: “the Earth will shake, in two will break” 


— od ~ - 

oe a a — — 

ne Nwow nm The Earth © 

~—: =F as ee 
* a _ 

new MEeh wi dake = to of 


+ + —_—s—= =—= weed 
he Berth will ih & © eo tech. The Bed oo 


©) doamsd IgdeoQa0 RBMsbs, GmAQma’3 Logg@ae@mb gbgdo, 7RMm dsmms seb ws Jgnbodby- 
d0 bdob GgdIdMab sdommydab Bmasw@o §j6eg6(300. 

d) But the next phrase about the Death commences higher and overall tendency to raise the timbre 
of the voice can be noticed. 


oe j 
¥ tues Slas08 iS ——_—_—_ — — 
— a owed es a i a ee é 
Seas StS 0S os & SSS = SS 


were as J i ee | 3 


eed 6 ed © eed © cond sound © cond 


. P — 
~~ vee sivvedan ; oer a eye ee 


9) bobsd asb3bs~@qdo “now I know” — ,ob=ms 49 gan" wmodMybeagds, sdyeQM%se@ Ob —q3MHm 
J8yoMQd5 BoMaoe gobbodBmgMyem MaAGAQM LEM AI®qMob, bream Igmmeoyma ,,Mbg3Z0" 
Bozengdse@ Ibadgbgrmmgo6bns, M93 sdzoMo BMOHMobSb JI6ob dodeEga BMoboboob. 

e) While the proclamation “now I know” comes back, this time it is more based on the well- defined 
rhythmic structure, while melodic ‘waving’ is of less importance which constitutes clear contrast 
to the next phrase. 
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3) ALAgZEA7~madobLagAL 9339 GoMase@ 6o(36mMd WComdsgo~m bsbb agobbygbygdb: 
f) Already well-known to listeners descending line is reminded: 


ee aoe 


peri tee SIT I 
ptt ATS FPS 


pA: 


%) goEmbob dmermb Lobyobo gMsbob (“Can you hear me?”) dbasgho RMobs Rbw@qgds: 
g) At the end of the canon the phrase resembling the opening one (“can you hear me”) appears: 


aH) GHsb°3 Imsy3gqd9 bobaMidennga ,SmeErodmMsmyAMo* BMoadgbGo o6 sd ymMdom: 
h) Followed by a prolonged ‘poly-choral’ fragment either in this form: 


aod dtd del 


— lu—____ La la Iu Ia Le 


0) 36 89) bgd0m: 
I) or with pauses: 


ec KUL kinase aes eh 
ais ee. 2 ee 
= mpd ed meh dd yin 
bis pad THEA MER ge 


on 
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3) go6mEob mem 3M%92976G0, 80%3g7Em0 RMsbob AgbLUbgdaM, sd39Ms@ sg~mgbb Momabgdm 
LMJ GyMob: 

j) The last fragment of the canon clearly displays the arch structure by reminding the opening 
phrase: 


eer ere id i why i er j ; 


Ti ine ee ed 


lst Le outs & 


btw oom Prd 


le & Cee i — 


tds hG4 gg spt €f 


«me Bere 2 eee ere 


SMIQNGNILN BNOOVBMENNL HIBNMEILN LONLISN 
Rd IILNGIN IGN IES 


REGIONAL STYLES AND MUSICAL LANGUAGE 
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60617) 25d55INdI, 6NETM ISb6SH5AI 
(LSISHOISILI) 


DIADIILN LOBILM LNBLVIMDS Vd AdLdN SLObINN 3NNIN 


JoMagqemna danm-MgmoagogMo boMImeEagbgdab Iobjw@Z0m, gHa-ghon gmbdmambayMo 
domo bsdysGmb, Ibob, adoMab wsdo~@gdsb abgms6 ws Dab Bagh wsegdqjm 339M(36meb 
9303d0M OL. 3mbImMambayMa abga Abab DJdmdgmons. 39, Mogob IbMng, AmgeMgb dmdb 
© abobs wy@s-d30ma, ~ws-dIs, (yMEM-JIoMO SMnsb. BA30qH Jbsamdos gb bLogMoemyMa 
Bygagma dmdb miMmbodnsb g04b, 3doMb. gb JoMaymn 498069%8030 JB9 dobsb (36mdogn0 
AHgdbGomes A396s9eE9 ImEboyeno. 

B89mgQMmMomab se@sdosba, Jgdg,MMgZ7dgmM (Lo AosbbogymMyJdaM — Ambs~eNM|, 9gmg309; 
Babs 8~@m96q_d98930(349% Lobyobb sygbgd@0, Gbmggmgdbs ws (30% LbgyE~gdb bi399e0 
Mdy306b. wosbermgdam 25000 Bmoab bob d3qmabo se@odnsbo 4339 dngomab god gd0b 
Ag7dZ9MSOM OM{mM0~es EMMb. ~a~D bs@EaMmdob bob, Ambs~@OMgQ60, Mobs330M%Zqe@m05 
898539(3900, QdZgE@mgL GHodHjodo ob64y godmgodqmgddo, goMgdg Mgommoabasb Img@omMgadayem 
oEgomg|dda, —39~m™mdS] ba Hog{~—@bg6 _GbMgBgm|dbL, noHomb, OXMeMaM gob—adoMey~ 
Bbmgg9mgob, dodogo3ab my aqmdgGMoyen gQoayMmydb eo, gMao JbMg, bo~@oMabsasb oxy 
Bs~QaMa 89GMmbabasb ambmg~c@6g6 bgdob — Imgbo~aMygdnbsm (36m3q@mgd0 Co, IgmMy dbMng, 
AgjweJaA0S6 Eo qWboyZMnbm Bo~oMmdsb. sd MoGyjoengdb obras yB_Mbyengdo. goJMmdg6, 
Mmd gb |BQMbyengdo 06 Imgmyamn [bmggmob Lymab wobsddgn~@gdmo@ ndoMngdme@s, 
Ses 630 BsEnMmdabagoab. ImbseaMgms Lsb’masemgdobs eo dob ALbgqmME (sbm3qgmgdmeb 
dobGayMa go3daMn, LEmM{e 0d B_MbAmMaM Mobbemgdyenn MoGyormom bmM3agmogdmos. 
doMhs gemosegh MmJIom, JgIMMAQbAMO |B_QMbyEMg|d0 BomEmose ga30hgg69d96, Mod~gbs~@ 
IeEgMseos BMHgabLAMMaqmo ose@odosbob Mo®yomgdo (Gmuage, 2002: 17, 18). ogo, ob939; 
smbadbsgb, Mmd Bam~mgmmamab AmbseEaMym bLobmas~emgdsdo s@sdosbb 4339 Bdmbeoo 
BObIMambagMa Bamgdo, damgdo se@sdosbab, [36mgqmoab, Logge@omob wo bb3. bsMdImImdab 
Agbo69d; Med domby gogMQgemgeqema oym bodysMmb 80Mg3qmJdboemo Bymgdo~@o6 
BsMdmJ8bob a~@gs, Jamo Bymob ([6mggm@ob dgbsbgd, GmIgmbos(3 myggo06ob g@byggMow@cb 
AgbLo4dobagob bogoHm dobse~mo odmo gb. shes, |Mnbg79mbq, HmdAgma’y (3odo_ ,,dogaxyjMo 
SQBM9bab* Ag~@gase@ Jdbob LodyoMeb. aq Agg6 sgamgdm Jamgdb (gbm3gqmadab Jobobgd ws 
AQmM0gZ0gH QMoagMnw@sdmyzoeajgdyemgdsb dmbow@oMgb, ALbgg38mbso ws be~EaMa 3o8Mmbb 
ImGab, LogadMgdgmno, md oboba so9~mgmmamab bobab 3MadsGmaModgdob dgd4d6geob 
AZMEMaMogQoyeno ymdIse@g bab dodowagbgembo oMno6b... ym3gmaogob joes agobb3e@qb, (30b 
LogMomaMmdal, (309M Es sHIMLYR_M Ena IM3gmgbgd0b omdob dgbobgd9(3. Msgabms30@ (30b 
F3MgGo 0d qadgnsagh aodmy@amydsb dag3qmg6gdo, AMIMaM3 AggbmMgaob L3mbHobyMoco 
Z06(369E@gd9 HMsbb(3967HB era Cs Ca~JdqQmmo". — AML g7rnsEQq. 040 5% BodIMMa(3bo3b, 
AM SHLHMMIMIMMYQEMo QoayAMgdab yghG ob aoMy33qqcm0 Dbodgbge~mmds 34mbeoo; Med 
ababo docmab dndbaggdemgd0(3 0y3696. DPEMmabeE gm s@sdosbab JgbjeEyEmgdom Lbgo@sbb30 
QmbyGagyMa Jgdseagbeomdab dAdmbg LaSy39db deagMn IogayH-Ggemoanqho domes 
Bes S4mbr@om. 38 EMmab seEsdosbydo (sMGo3qms(304M% JgGy39e9090@q) Mgcrn@by6, 
Amd sMbgdmdeo obgmo bdgd0, GmIm~amI(3 Lb3s LodysMmgdab ImbdImde Dgademgdmes. 
ababo La®ygob doemam (G@ammdeby6 aogdmagMgdnbsm MaSyomab dge@g—a9d0 (Oumaze, 
2002: 19). 9gb930 ¢mbmbgemodob bsdMHmdd] wCsyMebmdam, bnbM BsabyMHodg smbodbogb, 
Amd “DogoyMa Jdge@gdgd0 AxybozosmayMn obGmboMgdob GoMIm{dbabL Logydggemo0 ows 
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ymaRomoaye® — goMe@sdogomo bog gbyMHa bsdgGy3gemm wos AgbogomynM o6Gmbo(30gdb deomoab. 
bmem ab oMJ980380, Mmdgemaz IogayM JAQegdgdMabss WogogdOMgdqjemn, asbdgmMgdom, 
{MnagoMmgbgdoms wos Mygamsdg6GqMmdom bobosme@gds; MmdI AgbogsmyAma gbo 
AIMAMoQaNED gosMQImMbosb, BbLofmemansbs Eo gbagGogobosb 3o3dJaMdo ARsdmyosemodeas 
(BsobyModg, 2015: 283). my QMnmba~ g9MsqQeb ImgnbImdm, g6gmmomab ImbsenMye@ 
Lodmasemgdsh bes go~@s9~ego Bodngo Agbogab ARodmyserndgdob396. Modayy dob, bogs 
BoJHrMydosb gMmoe, bo~aMmds, bs@amMab qb3g0~e Imbs~aM do, bo~@aMab bo3zMomyMmds 
NOES WsbdIsM7dmes. Imbs~enmab Bagh BseoMal wsggMs-dIgGyygdob gMa-ghao Ignmen 
AmbsbseaM|dgema (bmM3gmab bIob Bg~e@dobgZ60Ma Jndsdge(3 sMab, Mo(3 Job MaSyormab 
AgLMQmgdab EMmbs3 Wes gsdmgygbgdnbs. 3ynJMmdm, bbybgrqmmsb gMm~a—go0m 
393d0Mdns ob AmboBHg7d9, md LodmgMoeb oMJoqmn Bgbggd0 ofgb wo bsMdmnddbs 
game saab 86m(3gbdo, 3/5 BaGgdbo wo deydyIKmgMgdb qyzogdoMeqes (ambboemgbo, 2018: 
138-139, 146). 

1970-056 Begddo, LodbGgm-omdmbs3gmgm bLojoMmggmmdo, Io. 898% bmsdob 
bamdsdo, mMosemgannb sMdgmenmangMds gJb3gce0(305d (Jsbsbs gadqbosb baemddm3sbgemmbam) 
SMIMfinbs 89GMmgm0gy}gd0, MmIM|doq(3 AodIrbobyenno (36mMaAgm~mgd0, M93 %Jd0, BMab3Zqe~gE0, 
R3MQd0, 99, Bdga~-abMosba Imbs~@nMggd0 (ab. wobsonn, Layomo Nel) ws MmImg|d0(3 
Log0e@obbge 89Gamedos gmmgdg sdmgobMqmo. 9. asdqyb6ns dom Ig bmemam-gbgmemamnbs ws 
SMabYsm-Mynbab bsba smsMa~mgasb (godybos, gg349, 1980: 4, 66). Jgbsdems, LEmmgc@ 
338 89MaMeEdo abobgdme@s ~o Msbes0r0b Yyormndegdmes ab JoMayenn oM|gGo3qjma Sobgn, 
Amdgemay 0936565b/6s65b AgbogosmyAG GHoJbGdos wo GmIgmbsy Jbg dobs/bsdobs30', 
samMosMyema oy L630 IMogombdosbo 96 gMabdosba Loy QMbammy|do, boBaMengdo, bLoadomm- 
ALAMMayEo Eo Lobgbr LodegMgdo goxqjdbgd9 (doa, iD), 

08 Ber GHyMgddo, Lowy 9g Joeman Sqpbqdabso, Ibab M{gmsgd9 EMMMd 3aMsM%Jd0do, 
39%dmM@ 30, AnBsMdIMAdge@gdob AgdImegdsbasb gMmse@ (b9memmdo), wow WgwSe, 
JommdgMase@ yormnde@ ds. Inbsmdm{dg~@gd9 se@odosbbs Es I3gbsM_b deMob oAgbb ws 
SIYySM|SL DobHogyWM 3o3doMb; gogdoMb Jomb, di3g6oMgbo ws Jobsb dmmMab. Joma domm- 
AgemoangMo Amgmpbgdob bobs 38emb6bgq godmeab Es gMmgZqd0 ymbIayM 8mm ygbgddo 
(Qmuane, 2002: 25). Ibob Jommamogds, Cow ~_@S bsbs(3 Bab gmogdob gobgamsMgdob 
d9E7a2E WOCd BoMIMIMdagmaym. ogo 09 BHm(3gbgdob Bsym@ns. HMVWIGZ9, EBbM3ZgE~mmMs ~we 
BoeaMmdnb bogMomyMmds of ajoM|9d0 Ws obeM|dYM CoG3oMmgeb odgbb. Y“bm3qmmsb 
dMdmemob, FseaMmdab gbam bLodyoMmb dgJd6ob domo 3gmog (3m—gbemmdb, BoaMsd obs 
IFOOMAME W353dNMEJdS LogZ@amoabs ws JZZEMJMOM SMEAMdaL, MgmMsgdM3Z0 Jr>mbnbgdab 
MAIob, H(z 3RoJMMdm, YgoMas~@os gosOdM(3g9dqm~mn Agqbsd@_7 ImebgyE dSyGojzomds- 
ggg6rdob HoGaoendo, Jab EMsdsGqjMaosbs my 9d Jab Moab Imbobamgms BYbmM3qmms 
Bamdgdom dgdmbgedo. goMasm@ocs go@dm(3gdqemo 6990b gobs@oMgdob MaGjombs oy 
Lodegms Bodobsgob Lo&y309% GHgJbe&do (oje@0m dog. 3, dog. 3). 

(38mdagmns, MMI BMgo(30ge~m domb (39330M ~o Lodmgmam By39dmeEb76 ~o od 
gd00 sbMagmgd@bg6 MoGqjomb sge@dymeab Lobmmmeb. gnbsa~@sb LodysMm q~ea~egba 
AgIMAIgegd0mM0, ~bLsbagmgberm do~mam danJdbs, MoG®qosmab gbam begdm@o 073 
Lobagm3beam g6gMacob asoJGoqMgos. Agq60 sbGam, GAmeghs3 Lobsensb ogo@dymay3ms6b 
LE Qmegames GG jsemo (Igbodsdobo AgbagomyAGo wes bLagygog%o G®yJLGom), gh LEmm ye 
AgbLofdab bLebagmagberm g6gMacab goodGoyMgdo oym, Mmdgmbs 3 ogo@Iymga bes 
ZodmgxXobIMagemg|dnbs. VRoJGmdMagoe, Mo®yomo DabSMos oym, Mmdmob CoMmbe 3 
doMow@agena Lagm36emg JabSogqMee@ Cogn Egwe bobsb, doGmbgdob, semgab bab, Jomemomo 


' Sodabogob boGsmos Byddadq(3 ISjdabsb 306-4 g0GasbGoe@ doohbg3b (Byddod9, 2008: 299-313). 
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godab eo Lb6g. Lobo (3m(36mgdMES Ed 5d—R30MS@, MZO99dM030, LsdZyMbs~mm gbgMans 
JMan sgse@dyme@ab Lo&memrmeb, gHa myYsbdo s3jdIqmoMeojomes. 

damob dDobsoMbab, GoGomob ,Mg330boGob" wes EMsdIoGyMgaob Jgw@oMgdob dg@g- 
290, JoMayenn dammemannMn 99E3M(39dgd0b, BmssMgdabs ~s Haga bLobgb bodagMygdab 
dnbge@gZ0M, JoMMggemas BoMImMeEagbgd0m, LoImabab gMa-gMan LeayMemn Cnw~A ~A~WS Bsbsb 
Lodmdsbgdgemb gobsbobogM ob. mgagbw@gdab Inby~@g;am, Job doGmbgdab J4ggyobs 34goo, bad- 
MgMgQddo, 33 Gmbygdob d9E0, bmeErm Bes3sGjodo — dob d5e0 (BapraBennsse, 2007:76-78). 

LEmMg~e@ 9d AZgqyb0~@s6 AmeEnsh MgmogdM0gZg0 LA&WIM]d0, Modq°3 So8mbgdno60 
Sg0@dyMmob mxsbdo, bobsb J_7ILMAE_dgma g3{00ddMdb: mxRobb, ggMdmeE sgo@dYymab, 
SL90GMbgd0b Lobgeram (36mdo~mo bLodoGom bL&qVIGgd0 96303696, MAmdmy|da3 maxobdo 
Lobsmamam dooem. dom dmMab de8mbgdnb dodawoi30s,  AMIAgmbs3 mM Xxabo 
gobbogqaMgdyenn BoGagom Dobsobdenmdb: bomaheb qygRBgbb. MaSyorab gMm-gMan 
Amsg0M%a D_ILMYgdgemn, AmbMmdgeno, AgbagsmAMa |BMGdaM agnsddmdb bogmomanMm 
doamemangM sddo3b soGmbgdab ~wg~msbq, GMIAQma3, dabssMba~@s6 asdmdIgabsMy, 03039 
8g7MLMbogno, GH9(3 d9GHmbgdab Jodawe. Aggba MEAgbam, gb gMan M3gmsgdMngn 3g9Mbbsgob, 
CA~O CIJwS bobsb, soGmbgd0b wg@ab gMa-gMmn g8mgHos. dso8Bmbgd0b ~q~@o-dJodoweb 
Cd d9§mbgdb Gob mAMmb 933060 qeasm, Mmdgedas dgaMgob boyg6gddo aobggeyemn, 
INZoMaMd Ed BoMby3moggb0M aosbymda~m 38g9Msbado BgZb mMmbdmAMnsba MgmogdMngn 
gdomo. dab 93306b momab Robhbyme ofgh dgddqeno. o3306b MmgmogdMnga bL&qjdIMQd0 
3M69396 ws mob bosdyma bdam bobob A~gMasb. HadLHo, GmMIgqmay 09 smbgMarmedsb 
AmbeENZL, 3R3AJMmdm, sMab od bobsb GHadLHo, GmMIgmbs3 mgmsgdHng Agnemb 98mbgd0 
nIM|Mash Cs MMIQMIdA’Z ImMabMmdngmns, Hy MmamMM dog@g6j76 Logyxqmb dgae@a ~we- 
dds S98mbgd0, GmammM3 Robb, dgn~@a ddo Bamgm Aimbosbns, Jga~@n wo go — dga~@o 3bg, 
CgWs ssMdoMgb — Abab Jommymagdob Iga~gdn. ababa ombgMq6, My MmamMH syMosb Ignace 
Loggmb dgne 93d doMaocmo Gb, sb) nba394(307)M Wosgo@gdob ws dgdI~@amd abg3 3%9RB95, 
064) 4306 Bns4ga CWosgo~@gjdo JoMasmnGoab bsbam. MognsbH bLogMomyM bobsdo b38mbygd0 
odsbs3_ 9E60d69396, GMI J3n@ Laggmdo joMog0 wWaby3gb ~s Imambabyb. Gs mds joe, 
09 g9dmbsmgeddo dbgemo oH sHab wsgnbsbma ob GoGqomyMHo aodobsabdenges, Ambanmbg 
GHgdambdnsba wsdmgMyds, MmdAQema’3Z Lobs~nsba sgo@IymaRabagob LH yemoqd0. 

smbsbadbsgns, MMI dsoGmbgdob bsbo, wWaw Wgwo Bsbsboob WogogdaMgdqemn 
doamenmannMHn 3909390960, LoMgabgdqMoe sabsbgds 0d MaSyoemda, GmMIgma(3 Lobs~onsb 
dZoOdYMg M6 LH Qmeogds. sg9@dIYmgn, Jobdo fobsbergdqemn d9Gmb(gd)ob godm, boebab 
ABIZ7EIM, MgmogdMagn sMbydo begdm@s Ed GoGo dobo (Rebsbemgdqjema doGmbob) 


2 SoGmbgdab Jggyobs dogemoe dobobgegm oegomab, “bGsdmsbs @s GbModbageb ajJam, g3e0s60 Gyob 
domds Ae_doMgmdb. SmangMan mmyag6eab InbjeZ0m, d98mbgd0 HIMMo Begob IbMa~wsb Imgn@by6. 
domo Aggyobs 96 gee@mgsb bs8oM%bq IeEgdsMgmdb, Mmdgmnyy Bagel aoswossyyMgdb, s6eo Bmg0do 
8eE97d0M%) {qVbdymb_. 09 Jggqyobob wnwn gomogobo ogMogb. dob wWown yoMndgggdo ofgb dgddqeno, 
MMImg_d0(3_ 0BgHId9- Gomogb6ob Bomde, soGmbgdob Jggyobodo SMmemagam GysMmgdo AmAgbAybgd96, 
A~EQAbsMjLE Amy eEnbgdo Moyen ~o Hd9, 39EdMA4j7Q96 RobhgMQdn. OQ oJ yrygmaggl (3aboMBygemob 
BIMQd0M 993Mdb. 9d JZgqyobodo 3md3960 Ed COGN 98 Hmbgdob boboberggdos smdsMorye~@o. BoGMo 
d9GMbgd0 39M%3Zgddo_ (36mgMHMdgb. ba~@Mmsb domo, Lo~eo(3 Lyg™MJdn0 asdmam@n. oJ, 9d Jggyobodo we 
d9Edn d9GmbgdMs6 GME 09 _oME(33mMamaMs Lyemgdo (36mMgMMbg6, GmMI~M|d0(3 S9Gmbgdob by 
069394(3079MO EodsZ0EJdgdOb Ag~@|gZ0@ {oMESN(330Mb76. L3o06qMa g9Mbaab dobg@3am, gemegjdg, Lowo(3 
S90 GMbgdab JZgyoboo Eo MmAgma’yZ BowodyjM]db Begeob, y{03amgdomM ImMggba~mn Inbemmos. sd Anb- 
MMH] CEO JEnbsMgs, boe@o0(3 COGN CI@dS, d90GmMbgdab EAwd. 230 Jodggemns. o4gb Jomjoms MymMo 
Logqmo ws dommosb ~Ea~@n A39M@0. LndegMgdob Gy JbGab Jabje@g;am won Egw bobs do8mbgdm0b gM- 
M@ 0b, ZoAM@AL Eo MAMMBsym@s MQaab d0edo K“bMgMMdb. 09 s9~mdo, 39M doM@d3ZQ~@adab obMam, 
Mos IsMsba nym, MMIgmMsbs3 oe—~mgo yr sdmb yen. 09 o~mgedy] Bog gd0 Lbgwsb wo gagdo3gdg6. 
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Moygo0babs3gdobomgab LHAmMe@ gdmm@s. sgo@dymaRab bLobma 3o dsoGmbgd0b LodmHdsboboe 
OHZMISMES. Iago Lobo ws 306(3 AJ OYM, CMMgdnM ds GHMbgdab Aggysbsdo ndymgqdmem, 
Mab 909-3 Lebemo dodbadomyMoe gow dagdbasghgdnbom dsoGmbgdab Jggybabogab. mxobo 
BdobeEmdes, 364 58 EMHMbL EMen-JIM Ama YMangMamdgen a3Mdoemgdm@s, AgMdsm|dmMe@d 
Lobdgenn, ddsq@Mo b933980 (Gamma, bsbgo, (3boMp...). 

Mos beEgd9 08 EMMbL MaSyomyM L3g6odg], 0647 mmobdo, Low@s(3 sg2@IYMgn 393030 6g3b? 
ddodg aemmgab dgdmbggg30d0(3 30, Yggmoeb, aosbbogymMydam, MaG®qomoab JgdILMyemgdgemb 
— d9Gmbgdob dodow@s/Igdmendgb, MmAgemaz ygbdIadggmo oym, FMgemo Gobbo39geo0 
Noes L3Imes, ms3b9 3a FMHgma MogbsdqMog0 WoeEo Bfmbme@s Ambggqemo; WOO8gbo~ 
— mgoMo ~s Bomgeo gBAMabs. Lobmo Es gdb—m gesbbogymMgdq~m Labygmeggdo qows 
BJmbmoon. Wooo dgg4dbom ghagSogyMo wes dbnoMyma goMgIm. B3aw@gde@bg6 MQMM wo 
Bamgm 30M@gdb. sgo@IDYMe@b LodoGom segamob Gb Hg, Lygaos emmanbdo 06396~e696 wo 
Lobramb Loemgbobboyomme@ Mos30696. dogomamse@, Mms3~0696 msdsbn di3gbsMggd0m, dob 
39%d99M Bamgen bogghb wos QB_AMo@ 93b0Q3M%gdb Bzn@Qd~Eb)b; BofMgdb 039% bq 09396~eb96. 
ZodboQbqmabob — agdoms Es 3dMEJdNM Mmsz3~EbN6. Lobmase@mgdob gha-gMan Ims30Mn 
dobsbo ssGmbgdab godbnoMyengds ~Eo Joma gqmab Imemdmds aym. JgdIm3gmano MaSyomab 
EMHmb FobGo mmsbab (396GMdo oEgdgdmMeos. aMgM|dMES, Md d9GMbgdb onbs ws goMeab 
LayMbgena sy39MOsM Cs SdoGmd, Agdmendg bobemab yymbggdb, gomdo bggdb oob boygbb 
obbsdes. anbs ws goMe@ab Boygbb qby.deo sgo@dymaRb eo obdgg@e yaweg(3- ogo@Iymaob 
masbda, @Emgda gMmbgm~ 06 MMRgM sb-gd@byb Lobamgdb, yobegmy|db. gobbo3qomgdom 
NyZ0M@sM g. 6. bnagbab Lobormgdn/dsbIgdo. L3qg3nxeMqMseO IBs@~M|dMeS dso9Gmbgdob bo. 
SZ0@0YMRab Mmaosbda o~EgZIgdme@s doGmbgdob Bodemrs/bmbAs. oJ o~gdme@s: GoGqoemyMa 
84MHQd0, IAmamgdn, bao, Roo, Hzdomgyeno, ygog0~gQd0, Bymnsba moyen, Jgmgdamn 
339% 36g9d0, mmodobo doemoba ~s Lb63. mamsbda —d39d@bg6 Jgmgdam@m Jomsdb, o6 Bammer 
dSomobdgmgdom 98 jo6b/3ogobb. sgow@dymeah AgImoGhoMge@bg6 mogbq gJomodb, goMb 
d9dmBoMQdE676 S9GH306b, (agobb, Mbob. Igdmen0d9, wgwms, bomgbsgqd0, Ag obmdengdn 
S30@0yMRab LoBmeb aoMdgdm JgImyg{gemo@bg6. yrggem Lomsdeb ogo@dIymeb wg~w, dgdn0, 
dsdaes 308mb7d0b bs65b _dmgmme@by6?. 

MaSyoyMo bob q36md0 dabMmmdgmo dsoGmbgdo0b LodMdobygdgemb, Jom Jgqyobob — 
28-39MENM IMgyAbaEm AgZqy6ob smbgMb, Lo~s(3 JsMo~@aymn Bomymos. smbg|Mb osavybeab 
B9H96b, Jobas6 sdmby~m oemgoab bob, IobBq JgImIg@oMa Sjmoqmoms wo Jgg9M~@gb6nM. 
AmamMh3 goMao~@oss (36mdng~mo, dmangMon goMnsbGdo domBg@ a3M3gmgoqenn 
LogMomaMa G®odbHago0o omgebg DgImMbgqy7emn BommoMa g35baM, MMI~abL bsymgn 
33@ogg0ab dodbaggdgmos eo ab Jom-gogo, 306(3 dob oM ab6d9gb, qreMmme y3g~gdo. 
dmemb, Go®qoemdo Imbsbamg ImMIngMsm~mn — AJabMmdgmo BgJLGb odo sdms3%qob, 
md bob qdenab doGmbgdab wyw@s-Isda~ob ws doGmbgdb anbs wes g9Meab boob, Ma(3 
HOH VMQM.Q(y LUHQmmegds gg SoMeoggmody ggm@ggob Bgegqao@ dogows Eobyg6odaq, 
Gd dab dagh 08 gmOHgJLGam aobboemaymo myaaqbwogedn, bes3sMgdn, M69960-6oMImM~OR,96g60, 
MaGaqommo GoMImagohy6g6 wow wgw@s bobsb, AmamMHz boymangMgdabs ws smmMdnbydab 
dommgmagdob. s98mbgd0 wan w~g~ws bobob. 64) M3gmagdo Abab J3nemgdn sMnsb ws 04039 
dgbgd9 ofgm (Bapyapenug3e, 2007: 86, 96); od, oy bb6go bombgdaob wgm@s Mmgmogdgob 
M3M99dM030 Agama bgendo ygaHogm, JoOMayem Mg Godyer boGdo Gow LEIwS d3306mobos 
@s VImgmab Agowb*. 


3 S9Gmbgdab Gobsb Ga®yomao6 ~o393doHJdom 93% 939 ob. Mindadze (1995). 


4 3969eam8q9 Lobb ambbammgbo smbodbsgb, mI smsbberg_emgdob 6n6, LEsgegdob SHm3gbob emmb, 
Egwdbs wo 493d3b ImGab qMmngMamds JIM 30qMH0/AqbLaZsEM]Ma QBmMdIQ@aL godmygbgdam bmm- 
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dda30MSE@, sg.eEdymMeab mamsbab eAgmMasgo3 (Lay{mEbeob by, asdeoma Lage, 
y30g0mg6n, baymbgemo...) S89GMbgdob Jggqyobob, Jando sbsbym wowa wgeab bodMdobygdgemb 
gobsbobagMgd~0, bream Msgs MoGyommab IAmbsbam~mg Igdmendg, wgws, Sgd09 96 Dodows 
39 — Eg@s Bobsb, AmAgmbas3 sgo@dIyman dogd3abagab bagm36emg wes dogboggdnbo. 
S90 GMbgd0b daogeMo GoGqoemo bodme@odm oy. 

dg dJobsb domdo A339MMseE go(3bs@gdqm Wsdsegdob AmBagb ws od RoJHb, Hmd 
JoHnge oMgGodqem boBdo, MmamM 3 sdob 3. soMeoggem0d9 smbodbo3b, Cowo wy@s 
d3306Msbs9 Ws WA~EQMab Agoemb, bes aodmgbgo0 9d LoGy30g%o ws BybozomayMHo HyJbeab 
53360b 65693do asdmygb6qe0. 

3304MMdM, Jacmab gobgamoMgdob sdagoMo abs JoMayqem boboImgHin gymemnzemmMdag 
sobobs. Lobmgsome@, IgbagzomyHo bgrmmgbgdab L38g(30g0g0~@s6 godImI~nbsM), I~mMgqjemo, 
9. 8. yobGodegemn 39GoMe@ ob RmmygmmMabsmgab Igmmeons-\MMIQEIZd0M SbMMZb6qd09 
Cddobsbosmgdgemo. obsema Bgd3MgL30 Wosobyg6ob: Mo(3 qYRBMm- ygoMas~@ss JgIMbsb yen 
LobodmgMm 8%90(309, Bo WR3MHM Bogmgd05 Bobdo QmMMIQM|dob Momeg6mdo ~s Jam 
9Q34M AVG yobMos 3d RMMIQE|daM asymgboomn (3emuoBcKHii, 1972: 185). 

dogs sbesbodgomn 3M(3mo@ asbobamsgh omdsgom@mo Sobgob (bam ByG3aqjeo 
33jH0E36 33068H0 d2a9M0L5396 wd (043909 LoyHeg6ob5396) s@egombs os Gmeb JoMorgen 
AbazomqG BmmymmMdo. AjZ3engZ0Mo Bob JoMorymo ob6Fmbs3ayMa gBmbeab damamse 
BoBam@mse@ dookbygb ws 0536s6ob QmMIQmob jEmeEgdb (shesbodgomo, 1954: 151-163). 

Msd9% Jsdsmsdob sbGams3, 0036s6ob, db9 dobsb ws 493% IMmdob bodegmob gman 
HBGMbs{oy\MHo BMGdQms qeoggh Logqdgemoeg. “boyqMo~mgdms, GMI oo36sbob 86g 
gZodmygbgdqemns saMoMy~D BEM Hgdo0b6 WogogdOMgdq~m abgm bodqdgdd0, GmamMa3os 
dog., BMbXo-EMs BoMH], M090, CSMML BIMb yea, B9IgHgeom, ~msdoGob bodeagMe es bb3." 
(dsdo~@odg, 1962: 73). 

Gabm dsabyModgb o036o6ob o68mbs30qjMH sMgdo Jg7IMByogb JoMaggemoe IqbogomyMa 
SbAMgZbgdab gobgamoMgdnb sEMgymn JgHodIgdob sdbsbgqmo, smImbogmgm bofJoMaggemb 
dangmos 53360b 636930, bsGomengdo, bo@eqMmbyemmgdn wd g8ag%%0 (obAmGoye~-bog- 
doer) Lodeghgoo (IoobyMsdg, 1989: 11-12). 

M4 Bd3{0bNSMHVOM AmboBMgdob, md 0573606ob BmMMAyemsdon a9~@0d6y3qGo oMo Agqeom- 
~Coab AndsMagyeyzds, o%399@ LodBamsemds ed Mbo~mo Lobymdss (IsbsModg, 2009: 38-39) 
Cd gdZgaMZEe~mabbnbgdm MoM Bodobsdob wWoby3bob, Mmd oo37b6sbob BMMAQMs Bmaxgh 
Aomemme RmMMdsdo, boagdmdsda — boygMbqm~mm Bodqdab Agbmab, BMoebab b8Hy48qModo 
Z3enbe@gds (3sds6sd9, 2014: 94-96), dsdab Joma yqmo |mmgemmGoab yobMye@ baboggdsdo 
0536560b Agrameons-AMMIQMaL asdmyg_bgdab boBMgMHQd0 3n~L|Z RBMM goQoMamg~@ges. 

393,30M%SE, Jgbodems, ImbsooMams Lob’mgas~em|dsdo, AMe@gbs(3 GoGqjoemdo bsdaggeab 
MGI) EoQydbjdqmo |QMbqm~ab sMbgdmds WobSyMegds, MmMeEgbs3 IogayHo JIg~@ gd 
AmdMomdab, obGmboMgdob, oMBa3qemoMgdob LabgmyGyw~ gmaosbmdob avymabbdmdb, ob 
goHa gen sMJgGodsqjemn 8o6g0 abygdb fobobgob, GmIgmn3 003606ob AgLaZsmjM Gob Sdos 
©d MMIgema(3 JJ dJobsb/Bodabsgob, saMsMyemo my L63o AMsgombInsba 96 gMmbdIosba 
Lob 9b badmgmgdob, bs GoMengdab, boygMbqjmmgdoab, gso034qMo0 ~o moMaggmo Bodedgdob 
dgogqmbgcos; Mmdgena3 Jgd~@aMddo, Egmemamob, ~a~o ~|~ws Bsbsb Sgmdab 8gMameda 
yormndegds @o bLoagabggd0b Isbdamdy gomsMeges. Jd dobob/bodobszob, 30869d0b 
bob65b GaJL8Hda7g sobsbs smsbbergymams MgmagayHa AbgRmdbje3zqmmeds, AmbsweaMyms 
Cd AnbsmIMAdjg@ms (3ayMa Lbg_mgdnbsedo, (bMggm@mgdobLo@30, wa~A CWg~@abo@dn 
Mdy3060b(3990. IdabL Jommygmsgds, ~Caw@a CI~WS bobobs~@dn Bndmgbam HyJbGgddo M3 


(309MmeEgJdMEOd (ambbom@moybo, 2018:138, 145). 
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Bbmggmms Ed bs~@oMmdab gbymMEmamAMa LogMemAMmds o30M|gd9 ~o ab sbemgdqm 
CoHZ{0MAgEbL adgbb. Ebm3gge~mmsb SHdmemab, bse@aMmdob abom bLodysMmb dgJd6ob Jomo 
330293, GMZ6~Mdb, BoaMsd sbems AgoEMmE qyo03{dOMeQd0 Log3e@amabs Ed J33EM7mom 
sm@amdab, MgmsgdMngn JmMbobgdob Mmgdob. MaSjomda gogmugbmrgeqm JIomdo 
gZobbmMyagmgdyena MgmngoyMa Ab ogembg@ggmmds sMJgGodsqjmo Bobanb Agd3qmdom 
(Bobo gsb6gomsMgdob gdabdgM 958%9), bom wo ba~mog LadyoMmgab Immob Ley~magh 
Ld A363 393dOMb sderagMgob es Agbsdegogerb beak (gGsdsGo3yemo EHm) Hag yomoab 
Ambsbaemg9dOq MgmogdMnga do~mab wswmgdom, JIg@om ByIMAIge@gdob. 
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GEORGIAN RITUAL SONG AND THE MITH REFLECTED IN IT 


According to Georgian mythological-religious ideas, one of the cosmogonic myths associates 
origin of the world, the Sun, and the hero, with a duck and its egg. The cosmogonic duck is the mother 
of the Sun, the Sun, on its part, gives birth to the Moon, and they are mother and child, sister and 
brother, wife and husband. This sacred couple of heavenly bodies gives birth to a golden-haired son, 
the hero. This Georgian meta-narrative has reached our times through the famous text of “Mze Shina”’. 

The Paleolithic human — a gatherer, and especially a hunter and fisherman, put the male prin- 
ciple forward, worshipped animals and heavenly bodies. Presumably, 2500 years ago, ancient hu- 
mans used to calculate time using Moon phases, and thus had a certain type of a calendar. The 
moon firmly established the mythical-religious conceptions of the then-human as well. In majority 
of cases, it was associated with a woman, water, chthonic world, and fertility. But in our culture, 
it acquired a more masculine nature. Before going on a hunt, hunters, of course men, used to draw 
pictures (animals, weapons, animals killed with weapons, male, or geometric figures) on the walls 
of the oldest temples or caves hidden from strangers’ eyes and, on one hand, asked permission from 
the animals or the protectors of animals to hunt, and on the other hand, begged to make hunting 
safe and fruitful. Rituals were accompanied by round dances. It is thought that these round dances 
were performed either to calm down killed animals’ souls, or in order to guarantee a successful 
hunting. The mystic union of the hunters’ society and its victim animals was carried out through 
the ritual accompanying these round dances. According to Eliade round dances, which still exist, 
demonstrate clearly how stable the rituals of the pre-historic human are (Eliade, 2002: 17, 18). He 
also notes that in the Paleolithic hunters’ societies, humans already had cosmogonic myths, myths 
concerning origin of humankind, animals, death etc.; that the myth, which explains origination of 
the universe from primal water, about a water animal, which brings out materials necessary for 
creation from the bottom of the ocean was prevalent; the same can be said about a myth concerning 
a bird which creates the universe as a result of “magic soaring up” into the sky. The Paleolithic 
human, of course, had certain myths concerning the origins of fire. “If we take myths about animals 
and religious interrelations between a hunter, a victim, and a protector of animals, we can say that 
they are constituents of an iconographic complex of the creator of Paleolithic cryptograms.... We 
should always remember the perception of sacrality of sky, heaven, and atmosphere phenomena. 
Contemplation of the sky itself belongs to those rarest experiences, through which the transcenden- 
tal and magnificent become spontaneously manifest to us” — writes Eliade. He does not rule out 
that gestures of anthropomorphic figures express certain meaning, that they were power-giving as 
well. According to the ideas of the people of the time, words of different phonetic character had 
strong magic-religious power. People of that period (before articulated speech) thought that there 
were such voices which could call forth other worlds. They tried to strengthen the ritual results by 
means of the power of the words (Eliade, 2002: 19). Relying on E. Chokhonelidze’s work, N. Mai- 
suradze shows that “magic actions can be a basis for forming musical intoning”, a transitional stage 
between speech and musical intonation, and the archetype which is associated with magic actions 
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is characterized by repetition, uniformity, and regulation; as for musical language, it formed in 
association with geographic environment, psychology, and aesthetics (Maisuradze, 2015: 283) and 
if, considering everything stated above, we put forward a well-thought out supposition, we can say 
that hunter society in the Eneolithic era should have made a step towards forming music, and in this 
process, alongside with other factors, hunting, the many hunted animals, the sacrality of animals, 
should have helped it. One of the methods of catching or decoying animals by the hunters is also 
a perfect imitation of the animal’s voice, and the hunter was to use it during the ritual as well. The 
statement that the song has archaic roots and was formed in the process of evolution connected with 
birds and mammals, resonates with this idea.(Gonzalez, 2018: 138-139, 146). 

In the 1970s in south-east Georgia, in the valley of the Patara Khrami, Trialeti, an archeo- 
logical expedition under the guidance of Manana Gabunia discovered petroglyphs representing 
animals, fish, birds, crosses, sun, and hunters with bows and arrows (see app., fig. N¢1), which were 
scratched into the rock at different time periods. M. Gabunia dates them to the Mezolithic-Eneolith- 
ic and Iron-Bronze ages (Gabunia, Vekua, 1980: 4, 66). It is possible that during this period exactly 
a basis was prepared and later formed, for the Georgian archetype melody, which is in the text of 
Tavnana, and which is a basic melody for “Mze Shina/Zashinava’’',as well as agricultural and other 
kinds of polyphonic or monophonic round dance songs, laments, and partially heroic-historical and 
ritual songs (ex. 1, 2). 

In those cultures where the Sun has a feminine nature, the Sun deity gradually, in particular 
alongside with development of agriculture (Neolithic period) turns into a Great Mother — a God- 
dess. Agriculture forms and strengthens the mystical connection between humankind and plants; 
the association between the woman, plants, and land. The woman comes to the foreground of the 
mythical-religious phenomena and engages in cosmic processes (Eliade, 2002: 25). The female dei- 
ty of the Sun, Great Mother Nana is to be formed as a result of the development of the Sun goddess. 
She is the fruit of these processes. But sacrality of animals and hunting is not lost, and acquires new 
content. The myth of creating the universe through a fight with animals, hunting them, is still alive, 
but now it is closely related to the theme of death and resurrection, the theme of divine wedding 
which, we think, is well reflected in the ritual of Berikaoba-Keenoba (preserved up to the present 
day), in its dramaturgy and application of animal masks in this mystery; it is reflected in the ritual 
of Bridegroom s Hunting or in verbal text of Zashinava song as well (audio ex. 3, ex. 3). 

It is known that the myth of creation was told with dance and song, and this ritual was thus 
performed at a sick person’s bed. Since the universe was created by the greatest creative vital force, 
the ritual activated this vital energy in order to recover a sick person. We think that when the ritual 
with a round dance and accompanying musical and verbal text was performed at an infectious pa- 
tient’s bed, it activated vital energy of creation, which was to heal the sick person. Ritual, in fact, 
was a mystery, when eternal life mystically revived forms of the Great Mother Nana, Batonebi, 
poplar tree, vine winding round a tree, etc. and thus, healing energy accumulated around one sick 
person, in one family. 

Let me compare the content of the myth, “properties” of the ritual and its dramaturgy. Ac- 
cording to Georgian mythological tales, fairy tales and certain traditional songs, one of the pictures 
of paradise in Georgians’ imagination presents the domain of Great Mother Nana. According to 


' Natalia Zumbadze thinks that Zashinava is Svan variant of Mze Shina (Zumbadze, 2008:299-313). 
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legend, it is called the Country of the Batonebi; in songs its name is the Garden of Batonebi, and in 
fairy tales — the Garden of the Sun (Bardavelidze, 2007:76-78). 

It is just from this country that divine guests come to the family where a patient with Batonebi 
lies, and the performer of “Nana” tells us about the guests, and what happened. And the following 
happened: the family and the patient in particular are visited by honorable guests who are known 
by the name of Batonebi; and they are gladly received by the family. Among them is also aunt of 
the Batonebi, who is received with special honors: hosts lay a carpet for her. One of the principal 
performers of the ritual — a narrator, through singing retells a sacral mythological story about the 
mother of Batonebi, who considering the content, is the same character as Batonebi’s aunt. We think 
that it is one of the epithets of a divine character of the Great Mother Nana, mother of Batonebi. 
Batonebi’s mother-aunt and Batonebi have a gold cradle in front of them; in the cradle lies a gold- 
en-haired divine hero, wrapped in luxurious cloth, dressed in a shirt decorated with the moon and 
stars. A string of ruby beads is tied to his cradle. Divine guests rock the cradle and sing Nana in soft 
pleasant voices. We think that the text following this description is the text of Nana which is sung 
to the divine baby by the Batonebi and which talks about how seven brothers and sisters Batonebi 
go around the village; seven brothers wear red chokhas and seven sisters are seven suns, daughters 
of mother Barbare — the goddess of Sun. They describe how they threw seven plates of pearls i.e. 
infectious diseases to seven villages, and then gathered these pearls i.e. took back the disease in the 
form of pearls. In their sacral Nana, the Batonebi say as well that they set tents in seven villages and 
had a fine feast. Of course, it is not difficult to see in this phrase the ritual treatment, soft singing to 
the accompaniment of chonguri, performed for an infected patient. 

It is worth noting that the Batonebi’s Nana, and the mythological tales associated with the 
Great Mother Nana are reflected in the ritual, which is performed at the bedside of an infected 
patient. According to folk belief, a patient, because of Batoni (Batonebi) settled in him/her, used to 
become a divine creature, and the ritual was performed to honor the Batonebi, which had settled 
in him/her. The whole house and everyone who was there were considered to be, temporarily, in 
the country of Batonebi described above, and therefore the house was to be made as much like the 
Batonebi country, as possible. The family kept to purification: i.e. performance of matrimonial du- 
ties was prohibited, and alcohol drinks, spicy food (garlic, onions, pepper...) were banned as well. 

What happened at this time on the stage of the ritual or in the room where a sick child was lying? 


> Country of Batonebi is located in a place that is rather difficult to reach, beyond nine mounts and nine 
seas, hidden behind a thorny forest. According to some legends Batonebi came from the side of the 
White Sea. Their country is located either on a rocky shore which overlooks the sea or on an island in 
the sea. The country is surrounded with a high wall. It has huge gates which can be closed. On the other 
side of the wall, in the country of Batonebi crystal springs are running, milk and honey flow like a river, 
waterfalls are sparkling in the sun. The sun colors everything in rainbow colors. In this country large 
towers and Grand Batonebi’s palaces stand. Little Batonebi live in tents. There is a garden at the bridge 
where tables are laid. Here, in this country and garden together with Batonebi live souls of those people 
who died because of Batonebi or infectious diseases. According to a Svaneti version, on the rock where 
the country of Batonebi is located and which overlooks the sea, there is a flower meadow. There is a 
large river flowing on this meadow where Grand Mother, mother of Batonebi is seated. She is bare. Her 
body is snow-white and her bust is enormous. According to the texts of the songs, Grand Mother Nana, 
together with Batonebi, lives in the garden of violets, roses and white mulberry trees. According to Vera 
Bardavelidze there was an uncovered wine-cellar (marani) in this garden and next to it a poplar grew. 
Birds used to sit in this poplar and twitter. 
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Even in a very grave situation everybody and especially the performer of the ritual — the aunt of the 
Batonebi/supplicant who was barefoot, had to be dressed in colorful clothes and wear multi-color, 
preferably red and white, scarves on their heads. The house and the yard were to be perfectly clean, 
an aesthetically pleasant and cheerful environment was to be created. White and red curtains were 
hung. The sick child was put in a place of honor on the ottoman, in clean bed-clothes; the bed was 
decorated festively with beautiful flowers, red cloth and colorful scarves hanging around it; pieces 
of cloth were put on furniture. In spring, violets and roses were used for decoration. One of the main 
aims of society was to cheer up the Batonebi and soften their hearts. During a roundabout ritual, the 
ottoman was put in the middle of the room. It was thought that the Batonebi loved smell of violets and 
roses, and therefore the supplicant poured violet tincture in the corners of the room and on the trees 
in the yard. She applied violet and rose tincture to the sick person, and made him/her drink it. In the 
patient’s room one or two times a day candles and icon-lamps were lit; preference was given to nut-oil, 
and candles/icon lamps. Batonebi’s tree was specially prepared. Narrow strips of paper colored with 
cochineal were wrapped round a mulberry tree branch with many springs. From the springs, like fring- 
es, were hanging stripes of paper, red, pink, yellow, blue pieces of silk cloth, bread of ritual forms: 
circles, with written names, and depicting baskets, swallows, cuckoos, male and female doves, cock, 
hen, goat and dried fruit. On the upper branches of this ritual tree, red apple, cochineal- colored eggs 
were hanging. Balls intended for Batonebi to play with were fixed on the other branches. Blooming 
branches of apple, pear, cherry, apricot, peach trees and a thorn were tied to the “tree” by means of 
colorful silk ribbons. In the patient’s room, the Batonebi’s table/khoncha was placed. Ritual kinds of 
bread, shoti bread, fruit, dried fruit, sweets, flowers, honey and water, dyed eggs, beautiful grass, etc. 
were put on the table. A dyed hen or lamb or goatling with fleece dyed red were taken into the room. 
In addition to lighting candles or icon-lamps, a hen was taken around the sick person’s head, a lamb, a 
goatling and a goat — around his/her bed; the supplicant, mother, relatives, and neighbors went around 
the bed. Every evening the mother, grandmother and aunt sang Batonebi’s Nana to the sick child’. An 
unknown narrator of the ritual Nana describes Batonebi’s domain, their country covered with violets 
and roses where there is eternal life, a ruby wine cellar, a poplar growing near it, a nightingale and 
a falcon sitting in it. As it is well-known, in some versions, we meet a rather widespread sacred text 
about a vine winding round the poplar, the fruit of which gives immortality and those girls and boys 
who do not eat it, die untimely. In the end, the singer-narrator participating in the ritual finishes it by 
spreading a carpet of violets and roses in front of mother-aunt of the Batonebi and performs it ritually 
as well. Vera Bardavelidze as a result of her analysis arrived at the conclusion that legends, fairy-tales, 
belief-ideas, and rituals discussed by her in this context present Great Mother Nana as a goddess of 
fertility and resurrection. Batonebi are children of the Great Mother Nana and have the same nature 
(Bardavelidzde, 2007: 86,96); if mother deities of other peoples hold a divine child in their hand, in 
the Georgian archetype image Great Mother Nana is at a cradle and sings to the baby*. 

Thus, settings of a sick child’s room (a tree of life, laid table, flowers, smell...) represented the 
country of the Batonebi, the domain of Great Mother of the myth; the apologizer, mother, grandmother, 
or aunt participating in the ritual represented Mother Nana, who was to give life to a sick child. 

The motive of birth clearly given in the “Mze Shina” myth, and the fact that in Georgian ar- 


3 About the ritual of Batonebis’ Lullaby see: Mindadze, 1995. 


* Penelope Sens Gonzalez mentions that far beyond the millennia, the mother-child teaching process was 
based on the emotional / musical formula (Gonzalez, 2018: 138, 145). 
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chetype image, as V. Bardavelidze shows, the Great Mother is at a cradle singing to a baby were to 
lead to transformation of the verbal text, as well as its accompanying musical text into cradle nanas 
(lullabies). 

We think that this way of development of the myth is reflected in Georgian folk music as 
well. Generally, based on the specifics of the art of music, ancient, so called pre-genre folklore 
thinking with melodies and formulas is typical. According to Izali Zemtsovski’s statement, numbers 
of formulas are fewer in well-preserved musical tradition, and these formulas occur in more genres 
(Zemtsovski, 1972: 185). 

Shalva Aslanishvili pays special attention to the melody of “Iavnana”. The scholar discusses 
at length the place and role of this melody in Georgian musical folklore and considers it a main part 
of the treasury of Georgian musical-folklore (Aslanishvili, 1954: 151-163). 

According to Tamar Mamaladze, “Mze Shina’”, “Iavnana”, and many work songs have one 
type of cadence as their basis. “It is worth mentioning that the melody of Iavnana can be used in 
the examples connected with the agricultural cults such as: Gonja-Lazare, Dideba, Datos Perkhuli, 
Zemkrelo, Song of Lashari etc.” (Mamaladze, 1962: 73). 

Nino Maisuradze thinks that many ritual, labor, and everyday life songs fit into the intonation 
space of “Javnana”. “Analysis of musical texts shows that cradle nanas of mountain residents of 
East Georgia are genetically linked to lamenting, round dance and partially to historical-heroic 
songs, which reflect early stages of development of Georgians’ musical thinking, common Geor- 
gian musical proto-language” (Maisuradze, 1989: 11-12). 

If we share the opinion that in the formula of the Iavnana, the direction of the melody is not 
decisive, rather the meter of three and soft syncopation is (Makharadze, 2009: 38-39), and take 
into consideration Otar Kapanadze’s conclusion that the formula of the Javnana sometimes occurs 
only in musical form, the construction — in the stanza of the round dance song example, structure 
of musical phrase (Kapanadze, 2014: 94-96), then in the genre system of the Georgian folklore the 
frames of using Javnana s melody-formula will be much wider. 

It is possible that in the hunter-gatherer society, the period when the existence of round dance 
in the ritual is confirmed, when “magic actions should have been the basis for forming musical 
intoning”, Georgian archetype melody originated. It is in the musical text of Javnana and which is 
the proto-melody of Mze Shina/Zashinava, agricultural or other polyphonic or monophonic ritual 
songs, laments, round dance songs and partially historical-heroic songs; and which was formed lat- 
er, in the Neolithic period. The era of domination of the Great Mother Nana formed and developed 
during the next centuries. Religious world outlook of millennia, worship of heavenly bodies, ani- 
mals, and the Great Mother by hunters and farmers is reflected in texts of Mze Shina/Zashinava, and 
Batonebi’s Nana. In texts dedicated to the Sun Goddess, Great Mother Nana, the Eneolithic sacral- 
ity of animals and hunting is not lost and acquires new connotations. The myth concerning fighting 
animals and the creation of the universe through hunting is still alive, but now it is closely linked to 
the themes of death and resurrection, of divine marriage, which, as we think, are perfectly rendered 
in dramaturgy or decoration of the mystery with animal masks in the rituals in Berikaoba-Keeno- 
ba, which have reached present day. It is well— rendered in the ritual of the Bridegroom s Hunting 
or in the verbal text of the song Zashinava. Religious world outlook realized in the myth, which 
is revived in ritual, through archetypical melody (at any stage of development) strengthened the 
spiritual and emotional association between visible and invisible worlds and opened the possibility 
for the participants of the ritual to fall under the positive and active influence of the divine force. 
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Audio example 


1. “Zashinava”, Svan. Perf. by ensemble Shgarida. Live recording. Tbilisii, 2012. The Folklore State 


Centre of Georgia. 
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Leann N21. 0% 980 dobgdo (god76ns ws 393479, 1980, N28). 
Picture Ne1. A deer in the trap (Gabunia and Vekua, 1980, Ne8). 


Bogocnonn 2. ,3%q dobs ws 8bj goMygms". avy@aemo. (Apakumpusn, 1908, Ned). 
Exemple 2. ““Mze shina da mze gareta”. Gurian.( Araqishvili, 1908, Ne5). 
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Bogocnonn 2. ,db9 Jobs". JomomyaMo. (goMsyo6adg, 2011:166). 
Exemple 2. “Mze shina”. Kartlian. ( Garakanidze, 2011:166). 


‘ 


ert SSS a reales ont 
Thy Jobs ws Thyg, goHzorw, by Job Iytko-wo-m — Bo-Job Ao-ds Job o6 o-Go, Ab, Job By-Aer-swo - 

7a =e ee ae == ° 2 ele e@ i ===>" 

[Se ee ee eee 

Y ah gg Bobo wo Bbyg go-Mg-or, Adgq. ‘Gob Ig-Aer-~oo-—, So-kob Bo-Bo 06 Bo-byy-seo, Tyg. Job Iy-Ber-seo-— 

Bsgocmaan 3. ,,Bodobsg0". L3gsbyMo HydbGob JoMayemoa moMadobo: 

Sodnbsg39, Bodnbsg0, Sedo Ron~sds%q 

Hodnbs30 LobseEaMmeE Bsga@o, boda Roo~msdsm 

Podnbs39, Bodnbsg0, Sedo Ron~msds% 

Dodnbs3o LobseEaMme Bsbyms, Sedo fonmsd0mg 

Hodnbsg39, Bodnbsg0, Sedo Ron~@msd0%q 

BEgob Bogn@o MgZbo wongoMs, Bodo Boomodom 

Sodnbsg30, Bsdnbsg0, Sedo Ron~msdsMHg 

Dqg06b Bogne@o, BxyGHEEM|d0 WangaMs, bsdo Rsnm@msdsMy] 

Sodnbsg39, Bsdnbsg0, Sedo Ron~sdsM%g 

bagb Bognw@s, Wsmggd0 ~sbm(39, Bodo Roo~sdsMy 

Sodnbs39, Bsdnbsg0, Sedo Ron~@msdsM%g 

BEmeagh Bogam@s, 9063940 ~Eobm35, Deda fon~msd0M] 

bodnbsg39, Bodnbsg0, Sedo Ron~@msdsM%q 

M9330 IAmMyZemo Yy3ZgmMogyQMa Jg0aAMMg9, Bodo BoomodsMy 

bodnbsg39, Bodnbsg0, Sedo Ron~sd0%q 

bodnbsg39, Agg6o, Sedo fon~msd0mg 

bodnbsg39, Bodnbsg0, Sedo Ron~sds%q 

Sodnbo309 ygqgms ~obm(39, Bodo Ron~@odomy. | 

Example 3. “Zashinava”. Transl. of Svan text: 

Zashinava, zashinava, zashi chailamare, Zashinava, zashinava, zashi chailamare. 

Zashinava went hunting, zashi chailamare, He went to the highlands and caught hares, 

Zashinava, zashinava, zashi chailamare, zashi chailamare, 

Zashinava went hunting, zashi chailamare, Zashinava, zashinava, zashi chailamare. 

Zashinava, zashinava, zashi chailamare. He went to the ravine and killed bears, zashi chailamare, 

He went to the sea and caught fish, Zashinava, zashinava, zashi chailamare. 

zashi chailamare, He went to the cliffs and killed ibex, zashi chailamare 


Zashinava, zashinava, zashi chailamare. 
He collected everything he had killed, zashi chailamare. 


qoMdgb ds~eemmdsb dmgsbbg6gom Maby~@ob ombgcmosbb GH JLGob bgo6ymaeo0b Jomoymow momad- 
bobagob. 
' We heartily thank Rusudan Ioseliani for translating the text from the Svani language into Georgian. 
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LNIBSE 61SI63IGBN 
(IBILION) 


8MNNBMENIGN LHMHIHIBNISN BBILIM SMSLNGNIS LNILIMS3N 


1. 3memagmbayMn badmgMs 43909% 9699 

A39EqH good) JoLMymgdqema GMo@ag3aqmo bsembaMa LndmrgMs cmyyIG6GHoMgd~y- 
Mos, BIF8gL60msE, Lmemm, 6 jo8gms Cs ImbmyxmbanMn Lobam. ogymabbdgds, Hmamh(3 
Lobm 8m, 06939, bImgsbo hobsbgMgen. 

8MemagmbayMa LoImg|Mgd0, GMIM|d0(3 Aggbb LAosGasdno gobba~myjmn, domeme@ od- 
30sm, XX bowygy6ob wobsbyobdo asggngdqem bLobam, QmbmaMogaym RobsbyMgddns obob- 
anon. df IMEgIQMOS MgaMdba~MAge@mab dagh smbgMamna gsH33Zgyen0 aLAMMayemo Lobsde- 
30mg, M4 Gob BadbsZ@o, gH IHM|MbaYEro 96 8memagmbayMHn LoImgms I3gegmab di3aMg 
0d IMBMHEaM Kayagdabagab, ggmgbagddo, Lobemyddo gsdomaqm Ggemnagoqh mogyMo- 
(mdg9d%q, gMmse@ Bydomdab EMmb 06 L3g3nQngZ4qMa AggMgdobob, GmIgmbs3 (3933 WS 
9803%9%0 LodegMgdab (dqoboy3q6gqdob sommsegdn) Ig7LMyemgd9 sber@o mob. 

boembama LodmgMgdob dodaMimggdemgdn, HMsen3oqjmoeo, MMagbGaMgoqjembo oy36g6 
AHgdbGabs Eo qdHo~mm Agemmeoab I4mby ,,LodmgMgdab* RobgMsb] — QoJGmdMagz0e, BoJ- 
Lomgdyyem 3mMI9db] Ws YQMoEMgdsbh 0H sdobgnm@mg_d@bAb 0d AygbagomyAMH 3mbGgJbHbg, 
MMIGMIA’Z Aqbags odoe@gdo Ws 9H(3 0d9bg, Jg7bMy~gadoabsb MmamM goMaMegdeme@s bod- 
MgMo. dogbyw@s3Z0e@ sdabs, BmangMnn Mmgamdbam~mgqma omens ombgMb, vy GmammM ob- 
Cg6Eg6 ImdmgMengdo Agmmeayma bobab g9MaMgQdob gMmo@ Lodmgmabsb, MmEo gma 
AMbdgggObL Mod~@g6x%gMI9 obMamgd@byb. 

bobaGdemago @Mmab dobdamdy, Ige~mmenab 30MaMgdam JghMamgdyeno ymengdGayMo 
Lodegmab gb bo3dom Mome@gbmdab ombgM%Qd0 dnggze6odbgd96 o80b9, GMI 8memagmbayMo 
LodegMs, abGmMoymse, 97R3MGM bdnMs@ agbge@gdmms, goeEM] gh 3MQdyengdn~@obss (36m- 
dnmo. Amgay396 Msd~e@gbndg Doasmamb, my MmammMos smbgMamn meg Gayma bodegmab 
AgLM Amdo: 

» 1647 Bomb gdabgmambo ms3g%g680 Ragab odab momdcbg, my HmamG 0338%mg0- 
baM_db MgQdO LoImgMab JgbMaAm~gdabsb GBgd8ab ,ohJoMgdam 06 Jgbge~gdom“, bdab sd- 
SEMJBAMS Cd CdMsSdmgdom, 96, A7~mmeanb MgambgdyMn mMbsdIg7bHaM|Qd0m, Mab do- 
QIBIOX(Z wDOBWSYyOMS (AgdS" Cd O(33~g]d5 Jge~mens.” (Norlind, 1930). 1860 Bgeb emgb 
B9MImsboab g3gmgbaab gMa-ghan L&yIoMa Bg9M@s: ,A9d aoMdgd~m Ayman bobeEsdbIqemn 
499539(39d0 Ws Joemgdo ym3Zgm HMGHL Mognsba obeEngoeqomyM MMbsd_ZbG®L 439m 9dc0696. 
39 MMbsd968o(30gd0b god—m ababa JrMomab Lad~mgmob do~mosb weaw EMmb sb~emdgd~eb)6". 
Agydemgdgmos odob asagds, My GmamM yrgMe@s gb LodmgmMs bobsdegamy|da, Mo~@gob ob 
SMobme@gb 03 RomBgMnsm Cs 93 bMGgddq7 Zo~Woy~nsm. 

1909 Bae, 3nb9mdn B3bmgM{dd5 d3Zg@do Axnba3mbIo Co bsembsyMa Axygbogob J99g6m39- 
Sgeds Mer sSbeEQMbmbds honbygMs 3geb3ge~o (Stora Pellinge, Robo) IMIM_Mengon — oc~- 
BAI mabeMyba ws aMBobObL sbeogMbebo. aga Imagnsbgdam EgM~o: 

Ame gbs(3 gHoow 0609676, dom abgon dobgGom bsHdmse@g0bgb Imemogmboymo 
bodeaghe, AMdgcmo(3 39cm OHMdo LodeagMsb 4736077 bdmg069d0b obog¢gd@s, G39 Bmg0- 
gHon AmMdeag Geen Agemmensh 49m%] b8sdo 8o8y439S-@o (Andersson, 1922). 

SEMAQEMA sMBgMagmmdgdnbsas6 gobbbge396am, 03 Jgdmbgqg0dn, A396 Jomo Ladmgmab 
RobsbyMo a304gb wo Igagadmns Jogow@oMma ab Ladegmab dabMamgdab dmbdob smbgMaemmdob. 
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adabsmBgab, GMI gsgowegamgdnbsm LodagMab bobmBm fobsbyMab agogqmgd0, mem 
S6eEgMLMEds ws Lb63qdd0 Imdm_Mem|d0 QmbmMaMsyby RoobgMgb, Mmdgemaiy3, LHyenose 
d9dmb3930M, CE|IE JS JgImMbobyjemn. 1909 Bgerb goggmgdyenos sg@Mge@ mobeMaybab we 
amssbgb sbegMbmbab 8oMZq9em QBmbmaMoganemn BobsbyMa. gb Igq~m@yM gbsbq boembsymn 
Lodegmab ygqmod9g dggmo BobobyMgdns wo Bomdmagawmagbb, MmamMH3 ImemngmboayM, 
0b939, bmeam dgobmymodsb (Ahiback, 2003; Haggman, 1992). 

Ms sHab Eodsbsbasmgdgmo sma@Myj@ mobeMybob ws amdobyb sbegmbmbab 3memogym- 
bagMa Ladmgmabagoab, (3 dmeab \mbsemmda@eb, 8mmagmbayMa bL&MoGyaocg@cb, bad- 
MgMns6 Cs 39MaM dN~sb? 

BoMdmagzn@ag6g6 mnbeMabo wo sbhegMbmba asbbogymMygoqm bazomqG ®Mow@o- 
Bob, oy ob @szogdoMgdyqemos 99039 B|MmygemMqmo Bym8QMob Lbgo bLoboImgmn 
GMo@a(3asbo06? 


2. Asbsemab 39968 9(309 

mobemaba (1859-1938) ws sbegMbebo (1864 - 1916) [bmgmmde@b96 L768 3genbgob 
BgQbdyemby, Jomo) ImMZgmmboob, bsdbMgm Qabgaab dgqmqMg6mg06 GaMaGmMosbg. Ison 
MgQsgQMGHyoMob fobsbgMo dobodmmes Imadgdbmb Lbgo Agg@qMoe IAmboydMy] GMa BmMago- 
B93, AmMamMH3 Babg~mdo, obg39, Igge@gado, dogmod, oo Qnbgmab ynbqyMg6m306 bobam@do. 
gh daqmangdb dgg@gmbs ws gobgab ImGab gqm@yMym 3o3doMbg, Mmdemgdnai3 1809 
Bemsde@g gMa Aggyobsb bsMdmo~aqbmo. 

MABEMALA ~o sbeEgMbmba E“bm3gMmdebyb gma mMmyomyAM mgQdda, Mmdgebe(3 bod- 
mgMab dmaghn ®Mse@a309 84mbeoo. bg68 Igemabgab doi3y6mgMgdmgd0 AMMdSbgmbL doemosb 
bdoMse@, MamJdab ym3gena 33aMGab dmeamb ,bogmoab LobMAmdgmobosb" b3e@gdme@bg6 wo 
gMase ImgMmebyb. 

bodegGob do8sGn 0689Hgbo ybbM35%0 CHM0e@06 og~m cwne@o by968 39er063do. 330% 
bo@sdmmdam oboba bogcab bobGimdgemobosb, 833 bg 030893676 wo Iegame@by76 
(Haggman, 1992). 

mabeMybo (396HMomyAMa goaqMs aym od MogyMar~mdgdnb EMMbL. Job ,denagM Imd- 
MgMemoe@* daohbg3~ebg6, ws Mo~@geb Dob 9% Syo3@o Mxobo, Logdom EMM B4mbee, ao(36m- 
SMES baembyM LobadmgMn HMse0(30gdb dagema magoba (3bm3gMgdob dobdombyg. oMbgdmdb 
doba My8gMGyoMob RobsbhgMQd0, MmAgenai3 50 Cgmb Amaigogb. omBobgb sbegmbbo (36m- 
domo aYM MMamMHi3 oMs domme ygoMaa ImdmgmMemn, oMsd9@ MmammM3 goMaa dg3g0m- 
maby. mm sbegmbmbds hsbgGs mobeEMybo wo s6e_Gbmbo IgmbobggmmMbdo (3gebb 30). 
oMbgdmob moabeMababs ws sbegMmbobab bsdo Immogymbayma, MHA mMoMagamo bobay- 
30MM bodmgMabs wo g7Mmo Lob ydoHm soms~@ab fobsbgMo. 

LodmgMs, Mmdgmaz 9d L&sGosdos asbbo~mymn, gHam-ghan Iomgobas %qaImMa om- 
Badbyyma mmMa BmemagmbayMa LobaygeMymm LoImgMo@sb (Lindroos and Andersson, 1909). 
Lodmgms Mod~gjbyjmdg nym AsbgMogma, dog., mG obegMbmbob (V Folkvisor. Den alder 
folkvisan, 1934), sb939, boembata Igbogob d33e93Mob, b396 semdogob dogm (Ahlback, 2003). 
LEmMg@ dobo RobsbyMn dodgb asdmygbgdeemn Agdb sbo~nbdo (dog.1)!. 

1960 — 096 Bergddo g3mbmaMsg3n@b IogboGmeambab gyoMby aoswoGsboemo doboemo 
B97 IeEagmdoMgmdsdo aym. Bobo sbsmoba dydemgdgmoa smdmhbes, IoaMsd ago dgai3o3g~eo 
Lo3d0m 16QMMIs(309b, Homo Ag~menk hobgMs, Qmbsemmedabs ws Lobadmgmm bL&amab asb- 


1 


09 39dbs08d9 bLogMam Asgomamgdmsb6 gMmse@ Jgnd~@m|ds AmabInbmMa Boe@g3 Lodmgmab yBmbrm- 
ZMoQagqen RobsbyMamMo IMIM_MmaM: 3MQ@MQ@ mobeEMababs CEs amBbgb seEbgMbebob JgbMymy- 


dam. 
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Lodmghs Ed IMAM_Memab Imemag\_mbayMn LAMB g00b g9ggqd0 ymoRamaym Jobodmgdgenn. 
09 sSbomobabagab asdmygbgdyemos MasmyNMa sywRaMesamgdn ~o fobsbyMQd0, MmIE@]b0(3 
omdsgob dagm oMab gozqgmgdoqmma. MQdQMByoMab aobsagdoe, asdmygbgdqmns Igqgeqmab 
Lo3g0@ebb30 AboMgdo BobgMogmo 94939 LodmgMob Lbgse@obb30 3gMboob dowomgdo. 

“Med angslan sorg och stort besvar” (,,c0n@0 IbaboMgdamse ~o Ieammgam") sHab dggeo 
GMsE0(300Ed6 yoMase (36mdama MaMaggmoa, bomgmoasbo LoboygoMa~m Lodagms. badeg- 
Gab HdLHo ombgSb gogmygoqema bLoygoMyemob gob 3e@ob wo 380M%3gqm 8aMdos g90eI9m(39- 
Aga: ,Mmeghs3 IodsGmgg, bag3e@am~a Iob~emeas*. moboeMyba ws sbegMbba ImgMosb 
OH L8MMgQb, OVI(3o Robsb4Mdo dme~mmM RMsbo cdmgGamns?. Lodmgms omab AABA g3mM- 
dodo ~Es sbhomnbdbabagab mmMIgHo A BMobs Cs Mabe B BMobdbso FoMImM~@E a {ba~n. 


3. Agamggdn 

omdsjab Imw@smayHo MaMMagmo 36/399 309 (Ahlback, 1986b), godmygbgdyemn9, He- 
3MH(3 SHoemaGagyMa osMoma Hrbosermdab gobsgqd0e@. GHmboemyMa sbsmababagab omdo- 
30 2996906 Agameb, Lows3 439%Jd0 Ig~mmeayH Bsbsbda gsbbamyjmns, GmamM%3 godab 
Loggbymgdo, Mmdmgdni3 gobbsdbmgMyembo oMnsb IgemmeonyHn ImdMomdnn Cs smbadbyyem- 
Ba sfinsb, ®mboemayMHa (396GMa@s6 wCsdmMgdnb Iobg@3gom, MmammM(3 boggegbom garamg- 
d0 96 Lomdobos3oob Lob &gd0, boe@s(3 Igademgds ImbegL Io3gGm@mbsemyMa gocwsbMgen, 
893M59 9% NOES Cd_yIZ0m MIGogob gggn39m~mgbGyMmdo (Ahlback, 1986b) (dog. 2, 3). 9 
3639 B(308da |Hrboermds Jgadengds ofbsb asbbodm3myema, GmamH’z ghamd~mamds gho- 
Jsbqmosb 3o3doMdo dymean Agermenab LodseengoHngo B@JamGogdobs (godob LoyqbyGg- 
dn), Low@s(g MaaM|yA@D dagmab Ladsmemab 3aGgamMosb Igadmgds Ifmbeagh asbbbgo3g9dqje0 
ABHMbs309, AMAQEMA’Z syoMamg db BAMme godob, doag., Ill Loy_oqMmab dazmmGmbomymo 
SM HIM(Z0d. semdogab 3307g390d0, Loge@obbg0 gorom BadsqHins dggemo dgq@qMa boembsyMn 
Agbagabagab. gMa — gMan yZq9mbgq osdobsbLosmgdgemns “herding-call mode” (boJmberab 
AmbIMd9), MMAgena(3 Ay _ILQMO AgbLogab asgmgbody dagqmamgdab. 

Aabsmgab, GMI ImIAMgM mab AgLMqjmgds fogbgMmm, godmygbgdqemn ag04gb mM39 
AJaMEd — HMse@og3oqma AgbogomAMa BmM@o3oobs ~s omdozob Agameo. gb eo bLbge 
AgamMEQd0 LobadmgMm LGomab smbgMabsmgab omab asdmygbgd~en0 (Gjersten, 1985; Ramsten 
and Jersild, 1988; Rosenberg, 1986, 1996, 2009a). Lsbodmgmm L&omob ombyGobsb, Iqeydengog- 
mas, EsagaMm 693H0 abgamo Abadgbgramgebo mgabydo, MmamMa(z sMob: g3mgoemyMa boMabb- 
ab g9MaMgJbo, (53maM|dS, SMHBNgyErs(303/bsByobo LGomo, 96 MHbsI76 GoM dob (ImMeg6Go, 
GMger0) LAomgda, MM gmoos, YHongGngogdaMo bdmgb7dbs ~o MobbdImgbgdb Jmmob ws 
Lb3. sdoboob, AggaymgdMnga aMogngyono bmGo3no, AMIAQmA’3 gobsgamsMs 938M Mod- 
al-b9 w~oyMebmdom (Ahlback, 1986a), godmygbgdqemns ndabagob, MHmd Ag@sMgdo Imoben- 
Bm BmAM|gMeab Lbgo@obb30 JgLMyAmgdob ImMoab ws Agabbs3gem IgemmengMo (33cmemgd9, 
390% Joo (Rosenberg, 2009b). Msdejbses(3 sq@om AabsbgMAdab boMoabbo bogdsme (3~70@00, 
o@aM sbsemobab obgao bgembsbymb asdmygbgds, HmamMa;3 Melodyne?-ns, Igydemgdgeoo. 
A-aogoMa LAMoGJaoo sbgm EMmb oMab Ladmgmab ombyMe hobsbgMab ImbLIg60b Lodyamgdom 
Od IMogZ0Em0 HgadIMa smbadbj~ma Agamegdab godImygb6gdom, Jgqq(39EM, Zobbobm3Mm 3mm~n- 
BMmbaIYMO L&amo ws Jamo AMMs@ ImgMab ygqmo Agbodemm b&M9Gg9300. 


2 BmGqddo GsMdmeEagbarma GHoJbGo gobbbgo3;e@qd0 Imdmge|dob HJbGoboas6, 80390 LAMmgo og- 
039° Mo(3 RobsbyMby. 
3 Agemenby oMab [ORM yer0 bgmbsbym, GmMIgmaA’y oq~amIsbs~modg sbo~mo Agamegdam Iydomdob 
Lodgomadob adengge. 
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4. 390294980 

mHa ImIngMenab LebadmgmHm L8aema od Esdobsbosmgdgm mgabgdgd%q Boqmoagdb, 
M93 Smg_o@o@ sMoab bsImgZ60 D3Zq~m@yMH gbsbq JabMymgdqenn GHMo@ayaxyeo bmem bodeg- 
Gob eMmb. gb bodbsgh dIsdogo(3ab bIab DgmoMgdam Domam Mygaob®Mb, bbs~m ym mobb- 
4mg69dd9 WoyMebmdaom, JgAgMgdemM. AgZq7eyMa gab L3q3ogngWMa, aosbbo3qnMgeqemn 
MgZabLAdg00 gobsdnMmdgog6 yrgMos~emdob Lbgo@sbb3o boMabbb Lodmgmsdo, Mmam™H(3 30M0- 
Mgoab bsdqoemgdob: Mmeghsi3 Imgma A bImgeb6dy wo Igd~@ga, I - Bg, asbbb30ggd0 sdzoMec 
abgamnggs, MmgmMH(3 Loe~modoMog3m gbsdo ws LadmgMado nfdbgdo goMaMgdqemo LmbmMmMyA~mds 
oMIgMg30Mmgo6o & qddMoo. 

M039 IMAM|Momn Wsbobyabgdab goMoMgdob oggamgdb, obygdb BqbHo, aMogamdbqjemo 
BmBqdam Eo gZoe@seab sqjbemgob, 3g0d0-BmbsemynMH AynMs3 6agM%9d%q DybGow aobbod- 
gM qm Lodomemab asHgdg. AMIAM|AMmMAdab YrgMs~emdeb, NAQGHgbse@ SsboemyMa bsbosmn 
o3b, domns6 Lbmma, oMe BndMaMgdqemn bdam. Doxybg@s30@ Odnbs, Mmd bdoab Robsbgmab 
bsMabbo (3j~08, Jonbyy Jgbodengdgmns od MMHa IAMIMAMemab a~gbGagya(3aMJd9 (|S Boo 
bIQdob 356390393909. JHO-JgHan ImMI~_Gemab bdo 7RMm bgdo (mobeMybab) ws bsboe- 
nfios, Igmmab (s6e@96bmbo) bdo, 30, Lagmss ws 4qygagbo bomabbob. 

obg, Hd domo bobadmgMmm L&ama domosb 8gogb bysbwabsgaqMa Jgqy6gdob &Mogo- 
(09E Lawn Lodeg@ob. Lodegmol Qmbsemmds wszogdaMgoyeos ,ggMenbg Joe (,,6sb- 
ool Imbdmds*) gommmbonrs6 (doq.. 4). dob oggb (36seE0 HmbsemyMHn (3968MHo (1)e0 aodmy- 
J6gdqem0 dagMab Lodsmmmoab 3oHJamMagd0 Jgq039396 O68 mbs3oob Bgcmamgdob, 39MM dob 
terciaze(3) @o sub-second (-2) 30GMo 06 dgd(3aMgdqmo bagwyeoob. 

8MeaQmbayMa Ladegmob JgbMamgdabsb, Imdmgmengda EYgen086 Mmm|db bodmg- 
Gob EMmb Eo aygbgdg6 Msgnsba WsdImMgjza~@gdgen Ag~mmenyM bodbb, GmIgqma(3 Ir~owoMos 
MABSIFZEBQdoMs Ws DagMmBmbsemyMmdam (Bmmogmbaym Bymdsdo), 06939, BMobgd0m, 
AMIM|d0(3 bdaMsE@ AmogM~eges “j6abmbd5. 

IgemeayMo bsdob (33gmamg|do beEgds AMIM|MM|dL dmmab, 9bg39, LAMmegdbs we 
BMsdb70b ImmMab. 04 Ioasmamda goMaMgdob ~wobsbgs Agbodmms MmammH(3 Igemenosdo, 
0b939, 08ddo (dog. 5, 6). 

AgmmMeoEnnMa Ambsbsba g3nh3q6gdb, Mmd oH sMbydmdb (3bo~ aoymge Age~meonsbs we 
SGMIBsbaMgd4yem bIob ImmMab mHo dmIagMemoab dabMymgdsdo, my gobgby%0m 09 Leoboosm- 
Ayo Imbayaab Inbge@gom, MmamMa30o AggobGMyero MsbdInIeg3gMmbo ws IAge~menyMa 
dJGogmds. HAMMagmoe Jgbodengdgemos, GMI wWogo8oMabsHmo Bom bLodmgMsdo bs3mgb6n 
300968 960 [Eo BoMIMgZe@anbmam ababa, AmamMH3 ,ge~mongdn™. mGa(3asbs ws Igemmeaynh 
Ambobsbdo Agbodmgdgmos Wsgabsbmm, Hmd BMsbgjEn 339ng6 gMadsbgmb bmangMo dgdnb- 
3930d0 wd A(33C—Mgd096 DqAdEQaO LAMoGgg0gd0b Inbg~gZn0r: BoMomg|MMso, ImbMBmbyMoco 
SHeombsyyrmoeo, GobmbyMoe, poobmbqMe@. MaMm|yeno A BMobs dorsgM@gjedo ~ws nBygQdo qbo- 
bobdo, 3Msbs B nbyjd9 ws ImdgMegds jbabmbda 36 Mos GH IMZEema (339%GHJdo 3306890). 
MGBdgma Imbsbodgd0 gbo(3gemgonsb AMmdobgmb, dogMsd aghgd0s6 mMbsdIgGoMAd~ye—mn ~ws 
AMoGaMb yea Hm Bgdam, g9%q GHoJGom, GmIAgea(3 CobsdayMimdsb sboggob Igbagob. &mb- 
smmds Jgqn39gb IagMmFmboeamdob, ofg~@o6 godImdenboM, cmdnboMgob mos ob GgMgoemgd0, 
oF(3, M4] 49BMA GHIM3aQd0M Co JAH Bg0MB dom Eo 39068 gd0m, oobmbydom, Mmdemgda(3 
oMogabjgRmgdg6 segamb 09 Goadab 6G mbo(309-38Mo4Gojzobmgab. 

mMHng39 bdob dbasgbo wnbsdags ofgb ws Robb, Gmd oH sMbgdmdb ymb(39%(309 gMan 
bdabL 06 AgmmengMo bsbab ,606 Bob430bs". abobo mHn39 IbodZbgeEmgEbns. GAISMyer0 
a@goemo, Lo@s(3 oH sHab JabbMsqygd9 ImdmagbyMa LmbmMMamMmdabyq6, Lozdome@ (gbs~@n0. 
Aggdd Ems 0—g6G)/0g}N38(309 Amabenbm, md oMab mH AmMIAM|Momo, a96b6393960m, wobo3- 
mganab boa bom degbagobogsb. 
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df BoMdmMeEagbama LoImgMs ndm|M|d9 BModbymo obHyMH3M]Ho(300M, MMAQeEna(3 beEgdo 
3H AgbagomyHn AgGMom, sMsdq~e moaMngyon BMobdgdom. MAdI(3o oJ oMab Bmaown I9- 
HM LHMAI®yMo, MMAgma 3 of(396GHbL oggmgedb, asdmymab dgemmeaym Lamy eqMob 
0d IMAM|MeabL o68gMIM]Bo3Oob, BogMod 068 9M8IM%89(309 oGab Mogabygomn Es BMobjdb 
ImMab 8947 b9b 93909596. AMmse LybaJo396, FMMdISHQb Jobweg396, Jay3gd096, ~s Jason deob- 
AgbaboL 994d6gd0 darsdggoeoomges, md abab wan bbob asbdoge~mmdsda ImgMmeby6 gMmoe. 


eab3ybos: 

Ms sHab mMa AMAM|MmMal L&MHo~@JA09 JMO LadImgMabagabl? MaseEyMo@ danhb4396 
mq oH ababo Mognsbo Lodmgmeb ImEmagmboyMs@? MQ gb sab domo bo3qmoHo o6G9M- 
8% G)9(308, MEMAMMH’3 JMamse Lodmgmab sqbydMago abo. 0% sMHbydmob IG y3a(3g9dqemgde 090- 
bo, may Mob danhb93@696 abobo mogosba IMo4Gogob EMMbL. dogmed gb agodmggb dodyjbb, 
Od{oXJMom, MHmd mMHng9 ImImgMomb B4mbeoo AgbLagMgdsdo sHo Age~mmenyHn bsbsbo, 
SMS9FO 29M 3Z99Er0 Imbsbobo ,LodmgMab~ AgemmenyHa a~gabs 93md39bgd768msb gMmoe. 
MY (537dZ90M Odob, Hd AmdmgMengob I4mboom Hmboermdab GyJbGob wo Igemeayma 
LOM AIBQMabL o~mJdo, Isdob oba3 joes IngnEma Abgwesgqmmedsdo, MHmd nbGgH8IM]Go(300, 
Lodegmab BybGo gg9Mbas oMebmeagh sab gMmn@sngn39. 

a7 BoMbymb gomsgbgmogm Cs Mgomom bobsb smbgMam~medsb ~wCo3{ndImMbIgdm, ~wsgo- 
Bsbsgm, md LoydoMns odd], My AmMamM ImgMmeEbgb ImIM|AMem|dn Mog086M bogqmom 
BgMbLAgdL gAMmos@, doaMsd BoMamMgmMMs JMadsbymob Daymmgdnm. gb Jgndmy|do wsgeb- 
sbosmma, Gmam%’3 gMms@ LodIagMab gobbbgo39dqemn 3mb3g38Q309. “bg8aMbaGygo0gha 
AMoe@aaab dabgwgom, LadmgMs Jgndmgds ombBgMa~ afbsb, AmamhH’3 LAMyI@qmo, Im- 
Bobodo (BoMBm), 30M] Mo~s(3 sdbmmyG Ma, 830/39 Ed IysMo. WogyoMjbeoJor 3m6(399- 
(309b, GMIgmaZ o@badbyym~mn ws smbgMamo aym, dog. SHmbLobab dagm ,,dobob sMowybo wo 
domo" (“Mrs. Brown and the Ballad”) (6@m6bmbo, 1969), Lopog ab ImdmgMemab ombgMab 
eMmb ombadbogb: 

2M sMob ab, Gobo(3 og0 AgbbagMgdam sGBoMgQd~@o? oMo GoJbHo, sModgw@ somogo: 
Ag7bLagMgd9do ~Camgdamma sMbo, MmAgenaz gmbgMQSyeroe yes Mgsmob@gb bogymoma 
Lamgnmab dgbgeymadab dabge@gan boGy3gddo ws Iqbogsdo* (64mbEbmbo, 1969). 

d49@06 godmIenbsM, gL Logyqdggqgmb odengge odabs, Eosgob336om, Mmd 99 L&oGoodo 
gobbamjmmna gb Robsb9% Jd0 sHab adgosmo, 08089, md sbgma Gadsob bndmgms gmnby 
8gG0 seEodosbab Ambsbamgmdam, EMyqdIg6GBaM{dqmmo, RobgMagmns Hgombag~myeno ImbdabL 
dogh, MmAgena(3, Agbodmms, qyogdoMegdmeagh bomb yn LadmgMgdob JgdaMimggdmydab 
A3@gmmdsb 49-19, 20 boygy6gq9d0b gobdog~mmedsdo, Ma(3 gbgdMEs, daMaMms@o~@, 09 bod- 
MgMQdab dggMmgZqQd0, GMIAE|d0(3 godmMymaeng~n nym Bom AgLMAm|dn~@sb6 Ageomenab ws 
AHgdbGab ngombsbMabam. L630 gyen8yMgddo, GmIe|d03 sbeErmbss Lygobenbsgo0b bosbg- 
Z0M 34] 6deyrmonrsb, dog.: SHaGsbgmab gxyGdeyengdo, Jgbsdemms, Imadgd6mb RebgMamo ~emy34- 
IGG (305 SQQQVGMQAMBQErMN Beg dGoyMa LodegmMabs sMs gMmbgem (IMogomyxRgM), dog: 
agengoab (96 asgegdo — Imemsbengemn dangegdo) Hbomdgbgdn, (agemyHn Hboemdybgdn 
meyaba@sb, 1994). od Robsb4%do (bo~@oe@ Igad~gds asnambmm, my MaMM|ye@a Imd- 
MgMomo greg GoqMoe, Lobmgo@mgdMng aoMgdIm(330da Hmamh IagMmes ,mogab bo- 
BMH 3g9Mbosb", abg3 wes abg3 gManwsng039 AgbagomyAM foMAmdo, ogngg ,bod@gmab“ 
AgLMQm|dab EHMb. Zamgemabbabgdm Ho LodegGob 3mb(39R(309b, MmamMH(3 sdob SHmb- 
Loba agmsgo%mdb, dgadmgdo gobboemym ofbob, MmammM 3 hoMim bodmgmab dgbeamgdn- 
Lomgab, Lodmgmab dgbGqmgds, 3o Homs(3 abgmo, MMIgma’3Z LoMImndbygdo AghMqjmgdob 
EMMb, JAIgZEgdab EMMb. Hmbsemmdo, LAMAIHQMs Co Lb. ob MIM |GHoM {dyes yrggemo 
LodegMab dgbMGyemgdab @Mmb. 09 394bL39480g0@06 aodmd~nbsMg, Jgbsdemme, I9G0 doa- 
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oman aymb abgmbsama bodmgmab, mobeMabo ws sbegmbmbo Mmd BoMdmaga~@agbb od 
QBmbmMaMogoayem Robsbgmdo. 

SgIMa smbgMagmab Agboyxsdgderse@, Jgndmyds gndbyegema odsbg, Ms Igadengds oymb 
pbodmgMab RoMim“, GmIAgmmosbs(3 IAMAM|AMomns WsgogZdOMgdyen0, Mmegkbs3 BoMdms—o- 
agob Gmboemm LA&MAIGymob Lodegmabob (v9.7). Zg306beg3@gb, Gmd 09 Sp8oMbaGy309h 
AsbazomqM IMoGogodo Ladmgms oMbydmdb domeme ImImgMemoab ambygdsdo ws ym3gqm 
RIM agmogoo%mab obo o6SHgMIMAGHo(g0ob. xy gh obge, IMogeemo bLodyommgds ws Jgbo- 
demgdcamds oMbgdmdb odobs, md wobygdymo gMan ImdmgMmab LoImgmom, wsdms3%g- 
dgEM0 MsdEgJb099 AMIM|MmaM, BIG IMMQMbAM Oy Brag mbayM g9Mboob sbMymg|dg6 
ababo, ,299390M J960 Logqmemn". 


msMad6s babm d9dsbadgagmds 
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SUSANNE ROSENBERG 
(SWEDEN) 


POLYPHONIC STRATEGIES IN SWEDISH TRADITIONAL SINGING 


1. Polyphonic Singing in the Swedish Language 

The traditional folk singing, that has been documented in the Swedish language is primarily- 
soloistic, a capella, monophonic singing. This holds for both notations and recordings. Polyphonic 
singing has only, to our knowledge, been documented in some rare recordings, i.e. the phonograph 
cylinder recordings from the early 20" century that are addressed in this paper. 

There is, however, some historical eye-witness descriptions of what could indicate hetero- 
phonic or polyphonic singing in smaller and bigger groups in Sweden; in churches, in religious 
gathering at home, when working together or on specific gatherings with dancing and singing epic 
songs (medieval ballads) together. 

The collectors of folk singing have traditionally been focused on documenting “songs” as an 
entity, determined by lyrics and a single melody — ideally in a fixed form, and not so much focus- 
ing on the musical context in which the singing appears and how the performance of songs where 
varied. But even so, some of these eye-witnesses describes how singers vary melodic lines when 
singing together, which might have resulted in a musical performance in more than one part. 

The significant number of descriptions of such, collective singing with melody variation over 
a long period of time indicates that polyphonic singing has been more frequent historically then 
what we know of from collections. Just picking a few examples of the eye-witness descriptions of 
singing together:” In 1647 Bishop Laurentius complains about how the community improvises by 
singing “slower or faster” or by raising and lower their voices and ornamenting the melodies on 
an individual basis “turning upside down or change the melodies” (Norlind, 1930). In the 1860s a 
visitor in a church in Varmland county of Sweden wrote: “and the old men and women around me 
put their individual ornamentation in every note” which make it take quite a long time to sing a 
whole chorale because of all these individual interpretations. How this singing actually sounded is 
impossible to know, since it was neither recorded, nor transcribed. 

In 1909 finno-swedish folk music collector Otto Andersson documented singers Alfred Lin- 
droos and Johannes Andersson from Stora Pellinge and later wrote: 

“When they sang together, they presented proof of polyphonic singing, that in older times 
gave the songs a strange sound, when some of the singers followed the melody with a second part.” 
(Andersson, 1922). 

However, unlike the earlier descriptions, in this case, we actually do have recordings of their 
singing and thereby can relate the eye-witness descriptions to the sound of the actual singing per- 
formances. 

In order to facilitate the process of notating the melodies of the songs, Otto Andersson and oth- 
ers, recorded the singers on phonograph cylinders, that almost by accident has survived until today. 
The first phonograph recordings with Alfred Lindroos and Johannes Andersson were made in 1909. 
They are the oldest recordings documenting folk singing in the Swedish language and presents both 
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polyphonic and soloistic singing (Ahlback, 2003; Haggman, 1992). So, what are the typical traits 
in the polyphonic singing of Alfred Lindroos and Johannes Andersson, when it comes to tonality, 
polyphonic strategies, singing style and variation? 

How does this material compare with other documented songs from the same cultural area and 
when it comes to tonality and singing style and variation? 

Does Lindroos and Andersson represent a unique singular tradition, or is there a connection 
with other singing from the same folk song culture? 


2. Presentation of the Material 

Lindroos (1859-1938) and Andersson (1864-1916) lived on the island of St Pellinge outside 
of Borga, in the Swedish speaking parts in southern Finland. Their documented repertoire can be 
found in other Swedish-speaking areas (both in Finland and Sweden), but not in the Finnish-speak- 
ing parts of Finland. This indicates the cultural connection between Sweden and Finland, which 
was one country until 1809. 

Lindroos and Andersson lived in a local community with a strong singing tradition. The in- 
habitants of St Pellinge met and sung together by the village-swing on a regular basis, often every 
weekend. 

“The interest in singing had always been strong in Pellinge, for as long as one could remem- 
ber. On Sunday evenings everybody gathered by the village-swing on the hill, and sung” (Hagg- 
man, 1992). 

Lindroos was a central figure in these communal singing sessions, considered to be a “great 
singer” and since he was not married he had time to spend time with the singing and folk song 
traditions throughout his life. There is documentation of his repertoire over a period of 50 years. 
Johannes Andersson was, as well as a well-known singer, mostly known for being a good fiddler. 
Otto Andersson recorded Lindroos and Andersson in Helsingfors (Helsinki). From those occasions 
there are recordings of three songs with polyphonic singing with Andersson and Lindroos, two lyric 
love songs and one jocular ballad. 

The song that will be addressed in this paper is one of the two polyphonic love-songs (Audio 
example 1), (Lindroos & Andersson, 1909). The song has been transcribed several times e.g. by 
Otto Andersson (V Folkvisor. Den dldre folkvisan, 1934), and in this analysis I have used a tran- 
scription by folk music researcher Sven Ahlback (Ahlback, 2003) (ex.1)!. 

Since the phonograph cylinders, used as an aid for transcription, were in very bad shape when 
they were transferred to tape in the 1960s the recordings are not easy to analyse. However, despite 
the recording quality it conveys enough information to transcribe melody, tonality, understand- 
ing singing-style enough to provide insight in the polyphonic strategies of the singers. The actual 
audio-files and the transcriptions made by Ahlback are used for this analysis. To understand the 
repertoire, comparisons with variants of the same songs from other parts of Sweden were made. 

“Med angslan sorg och stort besvar” (“With anxiety, sorrow and much ado”) is a lyric sad 
love-song that is well-known in the older tradition. The lyrics describes the feeling of untruthful 


' On this website the transcription can be listened to (with microtonality) as well as the phonographic 


recording with the two singers Alfred Lindroos and Johannes Andersson. https://my.scorecloud.com/son 
g/4a7a9abe4 16600ab0e9e8c4 feccSeff0/Sad-lovesong-by-A-Lindroos-J-Andersson 
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love in terms as: “wild animal in the forest” and is told in first person, ultimately stating “when you 
have left me I want to die”. Lindroos and Andersson sings two verses, though in the recording the 
very last phrase is cut before it ends’. The song is in AA B A form, giving twelve A-phrases and 
four B-phrases for analysis. 


3. Methods 

The theoretical concepts of Ahlback, Modal (Ahlback, 1986b) are used as analytic tools to 
understand the tonality. Ahlback uses a method for modal analysis where the pitches in a melodic 
line are assigned to melodic pitch categories (scale degrees) defined by melodic movement and 
labelled by the distance from the tonal center (tonic), like church modes or solmisation system, 
allowing for microtonal deviations, but without assuming octave equivalence (Ahlback, 1986b) (ex. 
2, 3). Within this concept, a tonality can be described as a set of related melodic pitch categories 
(scale degrees), where each pitch category can have different intonations extending the chroma, 
e.g. microtonal alteration of the third scale degree. In Ahlbicks research different modes typical 
for older Swedish folk music have been identified. One of the most common and typical is called 
“herding-call mode” indicating the influence of herding music. 

To transcribe the singer’s performance both traditional music notation, as well as Ahlbacks 
melodic pitch category notation were used. Methods, developed by the author and others, to de- 
scribe singing-style have been used (Gjertsen, 1985; Ramsten & Jersild, 1988; Rosenberg, 1986, 
1996, 2009a). When describing singing-style many of the most important features are not possi- 
ble to capture or easily notate with common musical notation, such as variation of vocal quali- 
ty, articulation/onset-style, styles of ornamentation, correlation between vowels and consonants 
etc. Besides common notation graphical notation, developed by the author on the basis of Modal 
(Ahlback, 1986a) is used to compare the versions of the singer’s performances to study melodic 
variation (Rosenberg, 2009b). Since the quality of the recordings are in such bad condition, au- 
dio analysis tools such as Melodyne has not been possible to use. The main strategy has been to 
try to describe the singing by listening to the recording and through these various methods men- 
tioned above, try to describe the polyphonic style and possible strategies for their singing together. 


4. Results 

The singing style of the two singers shows features generally found in traditional solo sing- 
ing in the Swedish language. This means relatively high register for male voice, resting on nasal 
consonants. Using the specific qualities of the language as a platform for creating different sound 
qualities in the singing as a way of variation: When singing on the vowel A, and then on the vowel 
I the difference is apparent the same way as in the spoken language, making a varied sonority in the 
singing non-equalized, with non-uniform timbre. 

The onsets are varied by the both singers, from small precise grace notes to more blurred qua- 
si-tonal, sliding grace notes with no identified pitch-start. The sonority of the singers is in general of 
a nasal character, with very direct, non-vibrato voice. The two singers can clearly be identified and 
separated in the recordings although the sound quality is very poor. One of the singers (probably 


> The lyric presented in this transcription is other than the singers when it comes to verse 2. Verse | is the 
same as the singer present in the recording. 
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Lindroos, judging from contemporary descriptions of his singing style) has a voice-quality that is a 
bit harsher and more nasal, while the other singer (Andersson) has a bit clearer voice-quality. 

All in all, the singing style shows features much alike traditional solo singing from the Nordic 
countries. The tonality of the song is related to the “herding call” mode (ex. 4). It has a clear tonal 
center (1) and the pitch categories used includes variation of intonation on the third (3) and the 
sub-second (-2). 

When it comes to the polyphonic style, the singers change roles during their singing with in- 
dependent melodic lines including ornamentation and microtonality in the polyphonic setting, with 
phrases often ending on same pitch, in unison. 

Variation of melodic lines alters between the singers as well as between verses and phrases. In 
this notation and melody graph of phrase A the variation both rhythmically and melodic is possible 
to see (ex. 5, 6). 

The melody graph shows that there is no clear division between melody and accompanying 
voice in the two singer’s interpretation, judging by standard features such as consistent registral 
position or melodic activity, although Andersson more often sings in a lower register on accom- 
panying notes. It is theoretical possible to separate the versions found in their singing and present 
them all as “the melody”. As can be seen in the notation and the melody graph, the phrases cross 
each other on some occasions and they alter between different strategies such as: parallels, drone, 
counter-movement, canon, unison. Each phrase A ends and start in unison, and phrase B starts 
and ends on unison or open intervals (fourth, fifth). The rhythmic patterns follow each other quite 
close, but with ornamentation and grace-notes, pre-beat as well as post-beat, which become a way 
of creating a dynamic in the singing. The tonality includes microtonality, hence the open intervals 
dominate, with not so much thirds but more often fourths, fifths, unisons which makes room for this 
kind of intonation-practice. 

Both voices are similar in dynamics, also indicating that there is no conception of “bringing 
forward” one voice or melodic line over the other. They are both important and you could interpret 
this that as they don’t favour one melodic line over the other. A timbral ideal where you do not strive 
for a homogenous sonority is quite obvious. You can clearly identify that there are two singers, in 
contrast to e.g. Western choir music, the ideal of the singers forming a unity, one instrument, one 
collective body and timbre. 

The song presented here are sung with phrase-wise interpretation, that is, with timing gov- 
erned by lyrical phrases rather than musical meter. However, there is a general metrical structure 
underlying the melodic structure and the singer’s interpretation, but the interpretation is freer, and 
they take time between the phrases. Breathing together, and following each other, and at the same 
time singing with their own voices. By listening to them, you get the impression that they have been 
singing together for a long time. 

To try to verbalize the polyphonic strategies of the two singers this can be concluded: 

Starting phrases from unison 

Ending phrases in unison or open intervals 

Making small rhythmic variations, which result in big effect e.g. pre-beat v/s after-beat. 

Using microtonality, “ornamental detours” and “transportation-notes” for variation 

Using “less” (e.g. staying on a pitch instead of moving, using drone) 

Using syllable as “base-line” for language sounds 
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Changing “roles” in the polyphonic setting 

Singing in parallels: primarily fourth and fifth or unison 

Creating independent melodic phrases with strong linear interpretation 

Using counter-movements 

By a limited musical material, with a varied interpretation, the polyphonic outcome is present 
but secondary. 


Discussion 

What are the strategies of the two singers for singing together? Do they really consider their 
singing as polyphonic? Or is it a conception of singing their own interpretation together as a natural 
way of singing, not as a concept of singing in parts? There is no evidence on how they themselves 
looked upon their practice. It is, however, tempting to suggest that both singers hold in their memo- 
ry akind of framework of the melodic idea of “the song” rather than a melodic line with an accom- 
paniment. Suggesting that the singers have a perception of the mode, lyrics and melodic framework, 
but that the interpretation, the exact version of the song never comes out the same. 

If going back to the eyewitnesses quoted in the beginning, they tell about how singers sing 
their own versions together, but in parallel with one another. It can be characterized as a different 
concept of “singing together” then what we in the Western culture mean by that today. In an oral 
tradition the song could be described as a framework rather than something absolute, firm and 
stable. Going back to the concept that has been pointed out and described by e.g. Bronson in “Mrs 
Brown and the Ballad” (Bronson, 1969), where he, when describing the singer Mrs Brown states: 

What, was it she had carried in her memory? Not a text, but a ballad: a fluid entity soluble in 
the mind, to be concretely realized at will in words and music. (Bronson, 1969) 

If so, it is as well tempting to conclude that these rare recordings addressed in this paper are 
rare because this kind of singing with more than one person at the time singing never has been 
transcribed or recorded but documented in writing by eye witnesses, which may relate to that the 
endeavour of the collectors of folk songs during the 19" and 20" centuries was mainly to collect the 
songs separated from their performance, in terms of lyrics and melody . In other cultures, close to 
the Scandinavian peninsula, such as the British Isles one can find recorded documentations of col- 
lective heterophonic singing in numerous occasions e.g. Gaelic Psalm-singing (Gaelic Psalms from 
Lewis, 1994). In these recordings you can clearly hear each singer collectively, in a community 
setting, sing “their own version”, still within the same musical framework, singing the same “song”. 
Considering the concept of a song, as Bronson suggest, can be looked upon rather as container or a 
framework for the performance of the song, the action of singing — something that emerges in the 
act of singing, tonality, formal structure etc. are interpreted each time you sing. From this perspec- 
tive there might have been more examples of singing the way Lindroos and Andersson present on 
these phonograph recordings. 

To summarize — one could then speculate what would be the “song-frame” that the singers 
relate to, by presenting a tonal framework and “syllable skeleton” of the song as presented in this 
example (ex. 7). 

Remembering that in this primarily oral musical practice the song exists only in the minds of 
the singers and opens for new creation and interpretation each time they sing. The skeleton melody 
can be viewed upon as a shared cognitive frame from which the two singers’ polyphonic strategies 
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is expressed in the act of singing. A tacit knowledge not needed to be addressed in any other way 
but when and by singing it. If so, the possibility of relating to this kind of structures or framework, 
gives room for a whole lot of versions yet to come: From one singer singing the song, to several 
singers singing that will be giving heterophonic or polyphonic versions from the concept of “mak- 
ing your own”. 
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dsascmamn 1. “Med angslan sorg och stort besvar’. b396 smdsjzab &Msbb 30g (300. sbMyengog6 
SMYBM]O mabeMyAba ws amsobgb sbegmbebo. 

https://my.scorecloud.com/song/4a7a9abe4 1 6600ab0e9e8c4fecc5eff0/Sad-lovesong-by-A-Lin- 
droos-J-Andersson 

Example 1. Transcription by Sven Ahlback of “Med angslan sorg och stort besvar’ sung by Alfred 
Lindroos & Johannes Andersson. https://my.scorecloud.com/song/4a7a9abe4 1 6600ab0e9e8c4 fe- 
ccSeff0/Sad-lovesong-by-A-Lindroos-J-Andersson 
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Bsgscmaan 2. BsboMab ImbIMdob jo~mm, ®mbsemyMa (396GMo Low. 
Example 2. Herding call mode, example with G as tonal centre. 


Vamps 2: blending call male, example with Co as pomal omnin 
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Asgocmaan 3. BsboMab ImbIMdob joa~mmb aMogagqmoa asdmbobyengdo. 
Example 3. A graphic representation of Herding call mode. 


Asascaan 4. bsboMab AmbdImdob jgo~mb 3%jbj68 (309. 
Example 4. Presentation of the mode of Herding call. 
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Asasmaan 5. 49" BMobab GMsbb 30g (300. 
https://my.scorecloud.com/song/58ac6d1154f595dcedab958f70afb555/Phrase-A 
Example 5. Transcription of phrase A. 
https://my.scorecloud.com/song/58ac6d1154f595dcedab958f70afb555/Phrase-A 
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Bsgocmaom 6. 0% AMogaggqma MgdM_db7OGHo(300 12 gobbbgogqdqe~ .o°QMobsdo. 
Example 6. A graphic representation of the within the twelve different phrases A. 
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Bsgsmmaan 7. Ig~mmenob Jgbod~mm AmbRbab 40% gMogngqma MgdH]bjbGo(305/Lodmgmoab 
3M 60GqMo foMfim—, 0a039 — aodaQMaymo. 

Example 7. A graphic representation of a possible skeleton melody /cognitive framework of the 
song, and the same also transcribed. 


Example 7: 
Pe ee SOS: NT, ey ae oo | Fame 
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IES BDHGVOLN 
(ILG(16I9010) 


IMGRMBINN IMIIISNL IMS39Nb6INSEN LNILQIMISN 40 EL NL 3IBNII: 1970-NS6N 
LS 2010-NdEN BNISNL AMdBOVSNNNBNSEN 496969MISNL BIRLd9MIS9' 


IMMEMZIMO ImMgZdgd0 [Es QMbagE|d0 — Mybgmda gmmas-qMomoab Ggaombdo 4(36- 
mgMg9d0 Rabm-yamMymoa bombgdo, (36mda~a oMasb AMsgo~mbdasbo LodmgMab I~wgo~@emMo 
GMo@0(300M. gnomMAgbLaAgmMEma|gdb ImHab sMHbgdmdb dImbodMHQd0, GMI gQabm-yammMHg- 
mo bsembgdob og 8mJombymo AgbagomyAMa 3qmBqmMabagob wosdobsboomgdgemo of omob 
AMog0Ebdnsbo LoImgMs, Myd(3o Doo ofgm Amagnsbgdom doJ4dbae~mo AMsgembdosbo bo- 
ANIQd0. AMMEMZgmM|_d0 QMa-gMao Dbod3gbge~mmgoba godmbs3moabns, Ms~e@g_ob bLogdomoaba 
doSjbo_ ag0J3b adob wEoboyxgMgdmoe, Hmd Joma AMogombdnsba LoImgMab aoM3Zgg%er0 
dHgg9d0 domosb d3gmo Eo og HmJambsyMa FoMImImdoabos. 

IMMeEMZqmoa LoIm|Mgdab y3{g9msbQJ Cow LobMGm grmggosb GomMImowagob ImGH- 
OEMBZgEMO gnbMANbLA3MEMa|ob, Bogmmsn smosGyzobab dog 1981-1988 Bemgddo asdm(39- 
INO LdGBMAIG_@O ,IMMeEmM3Zq7E@o boeEmbaGon Igbogob dgge@gedo“ (Boyarkin, 1981, 1984, 
1988). 806390 MH Gmdo EsMdmdagmoa o4gb Imgdgdab, bmeam Agbsdg — gmBagegoob 
AMo@agab. bsdogq ®mddo godoQgmyjm Ioboe~mob 606 qdmgob mgmmMoayma b8ohogQ00, 
AMdm|dday EQGomyMo@ sMab smbgMagma bLonImgMgdob AgbogsmayHn LAMAI®qjMo wo 
Joma Bg_mMBQMyema ymbHJbGo. SmasMgobab ymemgd(3agdo0 doMams@se@ Imaizogb dob 
dog 1970-956 Beagdda Msd~@gqbn9g dogMmaxmbam fobgMamo Lodmgmgdb. 

2014 Bgemb 80Mgg9emo@ Imdg39 ImMemgqmo Lagmgdab Imbsbym~gdabs ws 9myd9g- 
dabs Eo gMbage|dab sgmgb6G Ma IGogombInsba LodmgMgdob AmbLIg6aL Agbsdemgdcmmes. 
49993; 2015 Bgemb Amgbym gLAmbgamob Agbazobs ws Mgo0HMob ogee@gdoabs wes ImMem- 
Bob Lobgmdbagm baggMbo® Gab 80Mg3gm0 gMamdmagn gnbmaMogaymn gqb3qe@a300. 
gdb38ge@ogoob eEMmb 8 AmmHemgym@m Loggmdo A396 RogbgmMam MmamM3 gMbagmgdob, 
abg dmygdgdob Lodmgmgd0. JgdI~@amd 2016, 2017 ws 2018 Begddo dmgbym jo@93 mmba 
Amygenggzoc~@asba Ama bsqMimds AmMemgodo. Lym Rogbgmqm 15 axybeo — 9 Amygdgdnbs ws 
6 gMBageErgoob (LyG.1). Bgg6o gdb3geagaob dogM AsbgGom Logmy|db ImMabss dmg3dq- 
dab bsdo Loaggmo, GmdIM|da(3 dmasMygnbob yr~mgd(3osdaiz oMob FoMImM@agbama (9339, 
3MEMBEM Cd LAsGmg EMo306—m). yBZgm@ms BobsbgMa gogqgmes IMogom@mdnm~mngnsbo &yJ60- 
30b aodmygbgd0m, Go(3 Adob Badbo3b, Hmd Mammyaq~m IJgILMAM|dgmb LogaqmeHo Jo3hm- 
Bmbo S4mbeoo; 9/3 MomMmgymo bIab (39e~-(39E~Mgg AMLIAEAL Lodyoemgadob agodmg3eo. 

AmbLy|bgd0do Dgw@sMgdyenos Aggbo ws Bagmersn smsGjzobab fobsbyMgd0. 30bs0~@0b 
AmgIQdabLs Ws gMBagemgdab AgbogsmyMa L&am|gdo AMMIsbgmMabas6 Lozdome gobbb3o- 
39d, SIRIMSEO 97 ddmeErME dm3zdgdab LobodmgMn HMs@oy3nby IgghgMe@gdn. JgwoMg- 
do Bnbbse@ obobsg~e@o AmMMeEmgZqmo LobodImgma HMose@ay3o0b emggo6egmo Jeamdomgmdnb 
wobsbosmgdsbs Es qyobobg6gemo0 40 Emoab dobdamdy dobdo ImabesHo B3emamgdgdob 
godmgemgbob. bodbyboMme, dgbomoMgdmse Jgdademos asdmgnyg6m Jomm~mme smosGjob6ob 
Lobm8m dobsms, M9396 oN~eom BobsbyM]dB%qQ sdyodow bao 0M Anagnb3y@gds. Jg~oMg- 


' 3300930 BoGoMeo g3Mm3ab Mggambyern asbgnmoMyoob Qmbeab (gbGmbgmab 33939d0b (3964 Go 
— CEES, TK 145) dbsMeoggGom Ed Eszo3doMgdyens 33eEng30b 8Hmgq4Gos6 JUT 12-1 (ghGmbgoob 


bodq(3609m badder) 
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dobogob 99, 06939, 30y969d 2005 Bgmb Sqmbobgob Ibmgyemom dybogab (3968Mab Iogh 
390399 2 weabyosb gmengd(3oob LobgembBmegdam Syugam. 

30EM) sboemodb Jg3zqjwAgd0, aMogodmdm Amygdgdob AMogombInsba LoboImgmm 
L&oagmgdab ombBgMeb dmosMygabob geobagage(goob dobge3om. MHmammM3 ab sddmdb, dm3- 
Agd0b AMogo~@bdosbo LadmgmMob yggm@msbg dggemo Bodo sMab 8g48Gmymbos (Boyarkin, 
1984:13). 08 EMmbL AmAm|_mengdn bdAG>SL 9% absbaE@|_dg6 ~—o GsMIMbaYQE yorgMo~embsb 
Eordobsbosmgdgmo goMas(309d0 Jdbob. 3q8gqMmMamMbay_mo LodmgMgdab Bobagdo, 4d989- 
Loe, 9Q37d69d0 3n6HmM EnsdoBmbob sb3gdInFmbqyM saqgmMomMoggadb. gb LAoma wodobob- 
HIMQdQM@OS ZomgbesMyemn ws LofmMbobm LadmgMgdabagab. gJb3ge@ag3oob weMmb Agq6 
Rogb6gMgm 03 LAamob domeme M998e@96099 adgnsma Imyge@mg bodydo. 

AmMg39gd0b bobodmgmm BMos@agoob y3gqmodg MMoagnbsmyMm Lamb dmosHgjobo 
aBBmegob mG- es bodbdos6 dqGeoMb {Er bodmgmeb (Boyarkin, 1984: 12, 13-20). od L@o- 
mab ImdmgMengdo dgabgdyemoe@ aymgnsb wes MH 96 bod BoJGqMyer bobaemb sbMyjmy|d96, 
Long@obo3_ Jgg@o 06 B99 ~sdbdsM] bIQdN snagds godab gHan mob asGdgdm (Imesm- 
Ho ®mbago 06 3306 Gs) wo, sdagoMse, odghb KyMeEmbyemo AMogombdnsbmaob BmangMn 
mgabgdob. bsdbdnsb LodmgMgddo ImoegeMo sHab dys bdo, ImMmMHo Zongnsemn, MMamH%(3 Job 
Am3dgd0 qEmeogd96, 064 ,badmgmab bdo"; SsqmMembob dbasgho wsdbdsm| bagdob o@a- 
a~@mdGagon bobgengdns oemagongoo@o (,439@o bdo") ws gosMHngsngoomo (,dg@0 bdo“). 
AggyemgdMag, yggemo bdo L&ymegds Msd@gbndg AmIM_gmerab IngM BgG®\QMmMaRMbaA\EDO 
dobgMoor. 98 LGomab y3{qmsbgq gobgamsMgdyeno BMMI9d0 aZb3@gd0 aAMdgemo Age~mmenab 
Admby maMagy@D wo g38a34yM LodmgMgddo; Lodmgmab gb Goda, obg39, Wsdobsbosmgdgemns 
LodmMbabm LadmgMgdabagab. Agemmeongdn daMamsos@ 9% qjdbjd9 VQRMM QoMam ~Ndsdo- 
dBrbab 376Gs8mbyH Bymdob 

AM g39Qd0b AMsgoembdnsbo LodmgMob Agbsdg bobg, dmosMgnbab Mobsbdoew, sMab mmMb- 
doosba bodegmoab 4934~ g30sbegemo b8omo, AmMImabmgZabo(3 Eodobsbasmgdgmos bAgd0b 
ImdMsmbs IGHs~mgm~m Mo BNM(30gd0m (Boyarkin, 1984: 12, 20-22). sd G®odsb dmnoMgnbo, 
db939) nBZOMMoagoqmo HyM30gd0b LGomb* (GM 304 dg6ymdob — mepyoeaa emopa) 
NEMeE gdb. ab IAfo@EMmeE sMab wWszogdAMgdqemo Mybymo Cs ygMonbym~n IAMsgombdInobo 
Lodmgmab bmgangMa L&am~mms6 ws dmnsMHyabo dob AmMeEM_yE s3GMJambyH Lome oM 
doohbg3Zb. ob, 9939, o@badbo3b, Gmd AmMMeEMg{gm gHbaQdO ,QA9MMdsageyemo GM 30g9d0b 
L&omb* Lyagms Lebo 04969496, bmarnm AmMeEmyZgm Img3d9d0 WAAGgbe@ aygbgdg6 JoMg- 
am 3MM99db, Low@s3 gh L&omo JgMgyEns IMMEMZqE ,dqMombym Laomasb". 

ImMeEaM, dgg9@sMMa 1970-096 ~s 2010-96 Bemgddo RobgMamo ImyZdQd0b ,,dqMHeom- 
Bama L&amam* Lodmgmob BmaagMan badeydo. Jsgo~mam 1-do Am(3gdjemos Jammenmany- 
a bodmgmob y9er74 (,oyob 69") BmHgd0, AMAgea(3 Gagmenso smosHjzobdo AhobgMe bog. 
mg3godo 1976 Bgemb (9b oMab Lodmgmab dgmmy b&Gmgo). dmnsMHgzobob dag godagMaymn 
Badayda Imagagh 8 Imdmgmemob dqgemmeaye bsdb (abob0 wosbmdGa~@ns). Mmamms Robb, 
38 AgLMAEM|d5do (VRMmM BqbGoe, LEmHJ@ 38 LGMmgqdo) Imsgo% bdIsh (Immo gongno- 
cn) 4 AMIAEgMom@n sbhMy{m~mgdab, ab. Lobmgm Lob@®gdIob Igbsdg, Igbyyog, Iggdgby wo dgd- 
309 bodgd0, domo AgmmenyHn 39%n9bG9d0 LHQmeo ds Edobes 33gnbSob wosdsbmbda 
Od dagMomMagab mambo J3Zq9@o Bm@ob godmygbgdam (A-C-D-E). 90738, 5d bdob Jgdb- 
Ayemg|demgon 0% IeagMnsb ybobmbdo ob) IgG qMQmbaymMse@ IegMnsb. byw@o bdo (gos 
go0gosemo) LMeyAm@me@gds boda ImImgmmoab Jogh — bLsbmMG®m bLobGydIob soMggem0, IgmMy 
©d Agmaby bodgEn0, 9bg39, 3gGg{OMQMbaymMoseO. AMIAM|Mengdn nygbgdg6 daqgmMommMagal 
IagM Cnsds5bMbb, 49—gH0d YIABgL@ Imbs33emgmdg6 AmeEsmyM B3nbGebo ws by880- 
dsbJ (daqgMsmMogob boygbjyMgGd0 E ws G); ImeEsmyMa 3g06GBs oMab 3d bdob ImasgoGo 
dAg9MS. MmamMH’z mB d0~@o0b Aobb, goon zo0g08~~o bo3dsme ImdMsg30 bdss odobmgob, 
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Gd dob domeame@ ,dqMeEmbo~ 396meEmMM; bBmangMa bL&o8osdo sqMembab Ibas3b mmHagqg 
bdsb SmnsGjzobo sbobosmgdb, GmamGH(’3 ,mbGobsGjG bdgdb“ (Boyarkin, 1980: 91). 04 
AgLMye@m|dodo Jggms bdIob (ser go0g00e~Mn) BEMEEME JMHaN IMIagmMomo sbHye@mydb — 
ob. 0939 LOMmg@o. ab aygbgdb dagMommMogob Jgqm@o bod bmHbL — A-C-D. mxyd(30 Jgq@o 
bdsb Jgydemns asdmaygbmb Jomeme Jggw@o MMHa daqMo, BIA gbse, ImeEsemynMHa Gmbogob 
{dD gMMQd0M. sNEomIsgsmomn 1 LoMImagaw@agbb 1993 Egemb RobgMom ws gmddso4Gqnm 
w@ob3b9 Syulgam I7GQo6o~ 04939 LoImgmob 98939 Lmgc@oab aybeab AgbMymgdom (wob30 
2, Ne10). 

2010-96 Bengdda AMsgoembdnsba Ladmgmab Abgsgbo bL&omo A396 wogoQoJbomgm 
AmgZdIQd60b (36Mo@sb by Loggmdo; gbybos: L&oMons GB MavIMMas, MaZoMamgm, Mo- 
5O96339, 89MS806M (Cs M|BZyYo. CsbsMA|7E Mab Logegemdo boMImEggba~ma oym Jomeme 
330960 L&oamo soMomgmyMa HM30gd0M. Jogsmom 2-do Amiy3gdIqQmas bmMBJd0 L&oMo- 
28 GgMobdmMasdo 2017 Cgmb fobgmMamo maGo3qmo bodmgmobs Capasonb Keproup 
Barpxauecs (,35639 bmagem Lomobmb ggmMas@sb"). od AgLMjmgdsdo azbg~gdo 04039 bIg- 
do, 973 LadegMsdo Kemy: ImMo 300g0cob ImsgaGo bds (bo6mGm LobSgdIob J9-4 wo dg-5 
bobgoa); 38 AgLMyAmgdsda ImmHes z00g0eb o4gb oangg dobsbosmgdengen, GM3(3 ser) 300- 
goo), sem gongnse@mob J39@o 68s (89-6 bob) ~—s ZooHo gongno@mob bjws bds ( 49-2 wo 
99-3 bsd9d0). gasGo Zo00g098~~0 dg SEZOMSE@ bLo36mdns, Mo~asb ob sagdqemos AmeEsm@myMHo 
3306 Gab goMdgdm — daqgmommMagal B— @e, obg939, oygbgdb bLgsGodob D. doaMo3, gooa 
300g 08e0 84 SHabL 98 LodegMab yggmody Jomsemn bdo. af oMob 30Eg73 WRBMHmM Jo~roen, (I 
bobo), oqMembab Abaogbo bdo, MMImab (396GMomyMa br-8Bo Hmba3o0b E-~eob mJ Go3g0m 
domes JegdsMgmab (onwnmdsg. 2, dog. 2). 

92039 IeamMdsMgmdso Logg mashamgmdm 2015 Bgmb RobgMom maMngam bod- 
@g%odo0 Maxcum Bapacs (,,do3bo0d g0Mobo"). 08 Lodmgmab bm@Jddo (sxy@omdog. 3, dog. 3) 
Agadengds osgobsbma gs6bb3039d9 FMo@aaye bod bdob — drsg0M bIob ImmMHs 300g 0em0 
(L@Gmg0 4), Jggw@o bdsh sery zongnsemo (bGGmey 60 5, 6 ws 7) Ed By@s bdsb gooMGo 
go0gosemo AmMHob (LAMmggqd0 2 ~o 3) (MyBIEZ9 BmangMon ImdmgMsma sbMym~mgab Im- 
doyxb39 bIQGdOL Mgabgdgdob I4mby AqjomawmyMG g9MbGdb). 9d AgbMyegdodo, b939, 
sMob dsmsma bds, Mmdgmas IgmMeagds ®mbagab E-e06 mJ Gogom Ioremo (bmg 1). 

Agdo dasdggeamgdom, Imgdgdob ,sqMeombsyemo bodbdnsbo Ladmgmab* G®Moea30%ye 
699909 domsmn bdab WsdoH Jd0, sdyodow, IMBZdIQdab avyoagoab ao3gMi3gmgdqemo 38M%o480- 
329: QMMSEJMarn 3063 oH ny_bgdESs Haws mMAGogob sqjMembb, nym Loggqm soMod0bmb 
abo. bonb&Mgbms, Gmd Bagmmsn smosHyzabab dagh godm39dqem Imgdgdob LoImgmab 
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(ESTONIA) 


THE MOKSHA MORDOVIAN MULTIPART SONGS 40 YEARS LATER: 
THE COMPARISON OF THE MULTITRACK RECORDINGS MADE 
IN 1970S AND 2010S! 


The Moksha and ErzyaMordvins are Finno-Ugric peoples who live in the Volga-Ural region of 
Russia and are known for their rich tradition of multipart singing. Among ethnomusicologists there 
is the opinion that multipart singing is generally not characteristic of the autochthonous musical 
cultures of the Finno-Ugric peoples, although multipart songs of later origin can be found among 
many of them. The Mordvins are one of the remarkable exceptions, since we have sufficient reasons 
to believe that certain layers of their multipart songs are of very ancient and autochthonous origin. 

The biggest collections of musical transcriptions of Mordovian songs are the three volumes of 
“The Monuments of Mordovian Folk Music” published by the distinguished Mordovian ethnomusi- 
cologist Nikolai Boyarkin between 1981 and 1988 (Boyarkin,1981, 1984, 1988). The first two vol- 
umes are dedicated to the Moksha and the third volume to the Erzya tradition. In all three volumes the 
music transcriptions are preceded by profound theoretical articles in which the musical structure of the 
songs and their cultural context are described in great detail. The Boyarkin’s collections are comprised 
largely of the songs which he recorded using the multi-microphone recording method in 1970s. 

In 2014 I had the first opportunity to visit some Mordovian villages and listen to some authen- 
tic Moksha and Erzya multipart songs. Then, in 2015 the first joint ethnographic expedition of the 
Estonian Academy of Music and Theatre and the Mordovian State University took place. During 
this expedition we made sound recordings in 8 Mordovian villages (both Erzya and Moksha). After 
that there were another four shorter trips to Mordovia in 2016, 2017 and 2018. The total number of 
the choirs recorded is 15 of which 9 are Moksha and 6 are Erzya (fig. 1). Among the villages where 
we conducted our fieldwork there are three Moksha villages, which are also presented in Boyarkin’s 
collection (Levzha, Kolopino and Staroye Drakino). All our recordings are made using multitrack 
techniques, which means that every singer has her own microphone, and afterwards we have the 
possibility to listen to each voice separately. 

In this paper I compare our recent recordings with the materials published by Nikolai Bo- 
yarkin. As the musical styles of the Moksha and Erzya Mordvins are quite different, I shall on this 
occasion limit my topic to the Moksha song tradition. The goal of the comparison is to characterize 
the contemporary state of the Mordovian song tradition and to reveal the changes thathave taken 
place in this tradition during the last 40 years. Unfortunately, I can use as a comparison material 
only Boyarkin’s musical transcriptions, since his sound recordings are now unavailable. Another 
source which I use for comparison is the two CD set Syulgam which was issued in 2005 by the 
Global Music Centre in Helsinki. 

Before proceeding with my analysis, it would be useful to describe the Moksha multipart sing- 
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ing styles using Boyarkin’s classification. According to him, the most ancient type of multivoiced 
singing which can be found among Moksha is heterophony (Boyarkin,1984: 13). In this case the 
singers do not divide themselves into different parts, and the harmonic sonorities emerge as a result 
of the inherent variation. The tunes of the heterophonic songs are mostly based on the anhemitonic 
scales of a narrow range. This style is characteristic of some calendric and wedding songs. During 
our fieldwork we recorded only some rare short examples of this style. 

The most original style of the Moksha song tradition is called by Nikolai Boyarkin the drone 
two- and three-part singing (Boyarkin, 1984: 12, 13-20). In this style, singers are consciously di- 
vided into two or three textural parts from which the lower and/or the upper subsidiary parts are 
built around one scale note (the modal tonic or the fifth), thus imparting to the whole some of the 
features of a drone polyphony. The main part — in the three-part songs it is situated in the middle — is 
named by Moksha singers moravaigial’ (mopaeatizaav), which means ‘the voice of the song’; the 
native terms for the drone-like subsidiary parts are aluvaigial’ (anyeatianp, the ‘lower voice’) and 
viaruvaigial’ (eapueatizan, the ‘upper voice’). All parts are usually performed by several singers in 
a heterophonic manner. The most developed forms of this style occur in the lyrical and epic songs 
with long tunes; this type of singing is also characteristic of wedding songs. The tunes are mostly 
based on pentatonic scales of a wider range. 

The third style of the Moksha multipart singing, according to Boyarkin, is the late two-part 
singing style, which is characterized by its typical motion in parallel thirds (Boyarkin, 1984: 12, 20- 
22). Boyarkin also names this type the ‘style of the duplicate thirds’ (mepyosasemopa). This style 
is closely related to some styles of Russian and Ukrainian multipart singing, and Boyarkin does not 
consider it as an autochthonous Mordovian style. He also notes that while the Erzya Mordvins use 
the ‘style of the duplicate thirds’ in its pure form, the Moksha Mordvins mostly use the mixed forms 
where this style is intermixed with the specifically Mordovian ‘drone style’. 

Let us compare some examples of the Moksha ‘drone style’ singing, recorded in the 1970s 
and the 2010s. In Example lyou can see the notation of the mythological song Key (“Birch”), 
recorded by Nikolai Boyarkin in Levzha village in 1976 (this is the second strophe of the song). In 
Boyarkin’s score there are the melodic lines of 8 singers (they are numbered). It seems that in this 
performance (or more exactly in this particular strophe) the main part (wopaeatizaiv) 1s performed 
by four singers: see the third, fifth, sixth and seventh staves. Their melodic variants are in the range 
of the perfect fifth and use the four lower notes of the scale (A-C-D-E). The performers of this part, 
however, do not sing in unison, i.e. they sing heterophonically. The upper part (viaruvaigial’) is 
performed by three singers — the first, second and fourth staves— also heterophonically. They use 
the whole range of the scale, but mostly alternate the modal fifth and seventh (the scale notes E and 
G); the modal fifth is the main pivotal note of this part. As one can see in the score, the viaruvaigial’ 
is too mobile a part to be named just a ‘drone’; in some articles Boyarkin characterizes both the 
drone-like parts as the ‘ostinato voices’ (Boyarkin, 1980: 91). In this performance the lower part 
(aluvaigial’) is presented only by one singer — see the eighth stave. She uses the three lower scale 
notes — A-C-D. However, the lower part may use only two lower notes, mostly repeating the modal 
tonic. The performance of the same song by the choir of the same village recorded in 1993 and 
issued on the CD Syu/gam (disc 2, no. 10) is provided in audio example 1. 

In the 2010s we have found a similar style of multipart singing in five Moksha villages out 
of 9; these are StarayaTerizmorga, Ogaryovo, Ryazanovka,Parapino and Levzha. In the other four 
villages only the late style with the parallel thirds was present. The example 2 provides the notation 
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of the lyrical song Sarazon ’Ker ‘gon ’Van’kanes” (““Van’ka from Sarazon’ Ker’ ga village”), which 
was recorded in StarayaTerizmorga in 2017. In this performance the same parts can be found as in 
the song Key: the main part moravaigial’ (staves 4 and 5; in this performance the moravaigial’ has 
some features of the aluvaigial’), the lower part aluvaigial’ (stave 6) and the upper part viarivaigial’ 
(staves 2 and 3). The viarivaigial’ is well recognizable here because it is built around the modal fifth 
— the scale note B — and also uses the seventh D. However, the viarivaigial’ is not the highest voice 
in this song. There is an even higher part here (stave 1), which is the drone-like voice, the pivotal 
note of which is an octave above the tonic E (audio ex. 2, ex. 2) 

The same situation can be found in the lyrical song MaxsiuVarase (“Maksim’s Varas’“) re- 
corded in Ogaryovo villagein 2015.In the score of this song (audio ex. 3, ex.3) one can make a 
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distinction between the three traditional parts — the main part moravaigial’ (stave 4), the lower part 
aluvaigial’ (staves 5, 6 and 7) and the upper part viarivaigial’ (staves 2 and 3) (though actually 
some of the singers sing the intermediate variants which combine the features of the adjacent parts). 
However, in this performance there is also the higher voice which repeats the octave above the tonic 
E (stave 1). 

My impression is that the addition of the highest part to the three traditional parts of the Mok- 
sha ‘drone three-part singing’ is now a common practice among the Moksha choirs. The only choir 
which did not use such an upper octave drone was the choir of Parapino village. It is interesting that 
in the two big volumes of the Moksha songs published by Nikolai Boyarkin I could not find any 
examples of such four-part singing. Thus, we can state that some changes have taken place in the 
Mordovian multipart singing tradition over the last decades. 

One further noteworthy change has occurred in the folk terminology concerning the multipart 
singing. I asked many Moksha singers in the different villages how they divide themselves into 
the parts, how many parts they use, and how they name these parts. Very often the first reaction to 
such questions was laughter and the answers like: “We have as many voices (i.e. parts) as there are 
singers in the choir’, or “We do not know. Everyone cries as she can’, or “You are educated people, 
you know better”, etc. However, if they gave us the explanations, they did not use terminology de- 
scribed by Boyarkin. In fact, in conversation they could use the words aluvaigial’ or viarivaigial’; 
nevertheless, it seemed that they were not specific terms, but just the usual words with their direct 
meaning — the ‘lower voice’ and ‘upper voice’. As the special names of the parts the singers tend to 
use the numbers like ‘the first voice’, ‘the second voice’ or ‘the third voice’. The most specific term, 
mentioned by Boyarkin, the moravaigial’ (‘the voice of the song’), which should be the name of the 
main part, is completely unknown among contemporary Moksha singers. They name this part ‘the 
second voice’ or ‘the middle voice’, and I was never told that this part was the main part. I also have 
the impression that the singers who perform what they call ‘the second voice’ often tend to sing 
something in-between the main and the lower part, using only the three lower scale notes. Thus, it 
seems to me that the concept of the ‘main part’ is disappearing not only from their folk terminology, 
but also from their performance practice. 

As for the additional highest voice (the octave ‘drone’) — which, as I have already said, is the 
usual practice now — the singers usually name it podgolosok (nodzonocox), using the widespread 
Russian folk and ethnomusicological term. The word podgolosok literally means a ‘subvoice’ or 
‘subsidiary voice’, which points to its function in the multipart texture. The contemporary Moksha 
singers like singing with podgolosok. One woman said us that: “The song without the podgolosok is 
like a soup without salt”. Most of singers also claim that they have always sung with n podgolosok . 
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However, the women from StarayaTerizmorga were able to recall one interesting case. Once 
many years ago they had a rehearsal with the very authoritative Mordovian folklorist and composer 
Georgy Surayev-Korolyov; they sung one round song without nodzozocox, as was usual in their 
village, but Surayev-Korolyov told them to add the podgolosok in the last phrase of the strophe. 
The singers from StarayaTerizmorga performed this round song for us in two versions — “‘as in the 
old days”, and as Surayev-Korolyov recommended. This story points to the possibility that the new 
practice of singing with the podgolosok might be encouraged by the choirs’ instructors. Obviously, 
the new terminology of multipart singing (for instance, numbering the parts) also originates from 
the instructors-outsiders. 

To summarizeit can be said that the most prominent change in the Moksha autochthonous 
multipart singing style is the addition of one more drone-like upper part, called podgolosok. Unlike 
the other three parts this part is usually performed by only one singer. The second finding is that 
the importance of the main part, which should contain the main tune of the song (moravaigial’) is 
decreasing; this part is mostly merged with the lower part, aluvaigial’. And thirdly, we found the 
changes in the folk terminology, which is obviously connected with the changes in the singers’ 
conceptualization about the textural structure of their songs. 

The examples provided in this paper are recorded from the best choirs that we managed to 
find. Unfortunately, in some villages the multipart singing tradition was found to be in a rather poor 
state (including some villages where Boyarkin made his recordings). Generally, this means that (1) 
the choirs are able to sing only in the late style with the parallel thirds; (2) some choirs sing the 
arrangements made by their instructors; (3) the singers’ division into the different parts may also be 
determined by the instructor-outsider; (4) the collective parts are sung almost in unison (i.e. without 
heterophonic variants); (5) the manner of singing (the voice production, the agogics) is also chang- 
ing; (6) the choirs prefer to sing with an instrumental accompaniment (usually with the accordion), 
which significantly influences their manner of musical thinking.Nevertheless, it was very exciting 
to find a living multipart singing tradition in Mordovia, especially as the performance of some vil- 
lage choirs was of a most enjoyable quality. 
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Audio examples 


— 


. The mythological song Kezy (“Birch”), recorded by Nikolai Boyarkin [?] in Levzha village in 1993 
Syulgam(Traditional Songs of Mordovia) Global Music Centre - GMCD 0512, CD 2, #10. Helsinki, 
2005 


2. Lyrical song Sarazon’Ker’gon’Van’kanes”’ (““Van’ka from Sarazon’ Ker’ga village’), recorded by 
Zanna Partlas in Staraya Terizmorga village in 2017. 
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3. Lyrical song MaxsimVarasp (“Maksim’s Varas”“), recorded by Zanna Partlas in Ogaryovo village in 


2015. 
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Leyfsan 1. boaengdo, bee@si3 2015-2018 Bengddo gb8mbgmob Agbogabs @ mgo8Mob o3- 
SEgdoobs Es ImMemggamoab Lobgmdbog}m bagqMba Sg Gob gMamdmaga gnbmaMogonen 
Jdb3gre0(30960 Ao GoMeoo. 

Figure 1. The villages where in 2015-2018 the joint ethnographic expeditions of the Estonian 
Academy of Music and Theatre and the Mordovian State University took place. 
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. Payovo (Kadoshkinski district) 


Asascaan 1. bagmemso smosMgobab dagh 1976 Bgerb bog. emgggjoda abgMama Jamme~man- 
nfo bodmgms Keny/,omyob bg" (8gm™g L&Gmgo) (Boyarkin, 1984: 27). 6990 worwmagbamo 
~s sMbadEyemas yobs B9MGemobab dagM (sw@omdoa. 1). 

Example 1. The mythological song Keay (“Birch”), recorded by Nikolai Boyarkin in Levzha vil- 
lage in 1976 (2" strophe) (Boyarkin, 1984: 27). The polyphonic parts are defined and designated 
by Zanna Partlas (audio ex.1). 
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Bsgomonn 2. moMazye@o bodmg%s Sarazon’ Ker’gon’ Van’kanes’ (39635 boage ggMasb 
Lomodmbn@sb"). Ronbys wo 6mHgqdoq7 gowonGobs yobs IMGBmobds. Loggemo Laosmons 
GgModbImMas, 20176. (sqmomdoa. 2). 

Example 2. The lyrical song Sarazon’ Ker’gon’ Van’kanes’ (“Van’ka from Sarazon’ Ker’ga vil- 
lage’). Recorded and transcribed by Zanna Partlas. Staraya Terizmorga, 2017 (audio ex.2). 
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dogomoan 3. maGagqe@mo Lodegms MaxsimVaras (,,853b0d gsGsbo"), BoobgMs ws bm&gdb] 
BoEonGobs yobs 3oMGBmobds. Logygqma masHomgm, 2015 (sy~@omdeg. 3). 

Example 3. The lyrical song Maksim Varas’ (“Maksim’s Varas’”). Recorded and transcribed by 
Zanna Partlas. Ogaryovo village, 2015 (audio ex.3). 
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(6 ILION/SIA) 


SMANBMENS Vo AMEMRNS: 3HMSVIdNL 39L9VI3N? 


1. 

ANbagsmMa sbMmgbgdab Lbgoeobb3o Bodsob msbsoMHbydmdo bye qRMGm I98) bo- 
ambgdgemb doigbb. LEmMg@ 0bmz69d0b Cs oH ymbzMgByemo AgbogomyMa ymMdgdab, 
LOMA HyMQd0b wo o. J. GmamMHz Bobb, 3oygmdMamds Jomemme Ms9I~@g6ndg9 396b6303904- 
mo Oad8ab odHmgzb67d0b a36mdb, MAd3Z0 Bgbogmemansdo, AggymgdMng, Jommme mMb 
aobobameg96 — Imbmenqmb (GmIgmbs 3 bdoMs@ mmobjomyAMb, BMQagb Smee qd96) wa 
BMeMaQmbayMb. (~EamMbgS AqbLagsmMn soHmgzbgdab Amgen AMsgomgygMmgbgdo 03 mh 
808b] weonyge6mb, M973, Bgdo sdMHam, 0H sMab LEmmo. Md(39 gb MMHa 9dMHmgZ6gd9(3 Domb 
MgomgG MobowRsMeomds-mobsMbydmdsdo sdIM03 Jgzambgob dss~@gob. HmamMH (36o%- 
Ms@9(3 9H Ee Imaggahggomb (MAdIGQs q(3boyMo JbmeEmMeE ghan Agbg@3Z0Md9), LEmMyJe@ 
AM Imag\mMbayMn shMmgb6gde, daba IMogee~mbdnsbo godImgmabgdgdob Ingen AMsgoem- 
BIMMZGgd0M, YyZgmob] sdQoMs@ g43q5~@gd9M {do AoImyma@sbs ~|o sbsm~mabb. gb, 380%3qe~ 
yr3mobs, dgbodegdgema begds Immog_mbanMa sbMmgbgdab gyBq_bmdIg7bseEmyMa ymb(396- 
AMo(300b Bysramdam pbagoemm bojJoMaggemdo. 

Y3909RIMO AGZZENJd9, MHM|AMM3 yo ,IMbMeaab“ 96 ,mobgsmyjHmdob* bodysmb do- 
BgOMbEQd0M, MMAQema’3 _QMaO (wo Sjw@odMje~mn) IgbgE3Z0M 4RMm JoMBoagn0. Cognbyrmm 
adam, Md ghambdosbrds, Mmamm3 obgamo (Gmam%y R94G4%0), Lyymo(3, 0 = avyemabb- 
IML AMEMEANMa sbhMHmgbgdob BoJBab 038mdsGBq4M smnsMgdob. gogabbg6mm, Iogomon- 
dE, (30ddaMabL®s Cs AMMQq_mMO sMAMbEZmgaab sgGmJambyMo BymByMgdo0, Mmdgemes 
gMabdosbmdob oMsg3gMa oJgb LogMam g3mMobaqmo AmbmeEnab yeobo3yH yMMI7dMsb6 
(GmamMgon(300 dogmdo, Iq~modo, dJogodo, Mas, EobSaoda wo o. 3.). obobo dagg4mg6gd0 
AsbazomgMHa sbHmgbgdab Momo(3 aobbogymMydqe~m Gad8b, GmMI~ab omdbadg6gmo boymg- 
JemMosME sMasMygdyema GB Mobo XVM oH ago 4gb. gaabdosbmdnb 09 Loge~@obb30 ymmMdob 
bao BMbyg8HyoemyMo Oomdydogqdmmeds Ley yQ3M%m bdaMe~e smagdgds, MmammM3 ob- 
MmgZbgd0b aobbbgog9dqem0 Gadsgdab aodmgmgbo. IMsgombdnsbmdab LommMoeyma goJGgdo0 
39. AMIM|b073 Lbgoeobb30 Bey ByModo gadboMeges, Lymo3 0% s~@obSyMmgdb Iomdo 
Logyming 8mmagmbayMn sbMmgbgdab on gamgdgm oMbgdmdob. 

IMOMENsE Cs BMMnQMbnse AgbogmmmaaynMa WoYyMgs, aLAMMayqmse, YRMmM |30- 
beg Lo qognob syagbaMgob, GmIgma’Z IAMogamdIbMHng aym aosbsaMmdgdqmoa Rodmyse- 
NdVdqEMA AQmagoyMn 854803950. LoJoMgqe~mm BoMmdm godImbogmabb FomIms@a6b, 
Loeo(3 8mmagmboyHin shHmgbgdo, MmamM3 Bobb, mogm@sdaM3qmo ws SybgdabdogMno, 
Mo9e@go6 Ab¢gomogh dob yggmo IghogomyH BmHdob gymByMab yggmo aosbdIGmydsbo ws 
R39bsdo. 

IMsgZombIosbmdab go3g%3gmgdab LogMmsdmMabe Hy 30, AMIQMa’3 Mamdob 30 Eemab 
Gab dgJd6o ws gobdoMHo ambyd yrMe@obsd, a30h3{q96gdb Lbgo@obb30 IMogambdosba o3mMd- 
ob 3M9299689db, GmMIQMmMs 0 Bmgzb6gd0E0 gobo~gdo, figda sbHom, obg3 beJoMaggemmdos 
bodagdgeno. 

JMabdosbo 3q7mBqMgdob LogMmda yrMesbosh 33mg3gd0b Ibgogba Mod of 336309- 
do, MY AMabdnsbmMdab LogMmsdmmabe gogM(3gmgd0b oMyMgaM Hyjzoe 3H Rogmgemn 
yggms 08 HaHa GMMoob, GmMImMg7ddjE9(3 EMghemgmdaa IGogoembdnsbmdo smbybbqymo of 
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Mab. g7Mmbdns6 3MMI97dL oF 54gm JgMansbo AgbazomyM-Ig7bGoemNMa aobomgdn. obdob 
30M63, Mo8md? MmammHz Robb, 09089, Gmd Iomdo AgbogomyAMa sbHmgbgd0b bLb3o- 
Codbb63o Bass CsMImEggboemo. 43gqgdma Imygoba~ns Magn mgbgd0 ~s BndmMmMgbgd0, Hmd- 
m9d0(3, gndemgds, 90G93M6 ws gobsgamsGmb 8983(398yendo yrengagdds. 80%g3gem0 smn 
Cdgo3dAMAZdqEMns ANbLagmeEmansbaosb, Lb63q9d0, MmIe|d0(3 WsbMIMa~A oH sob, sbo~m 
Cabyadsmobsbosb, MmI~moab Jgbsby9d0(3 Amagnsbgdam Imasbbybgdm. 

1. 8039 yogmmabs, saamgdgmos BMHnbYZO3yms@ gobgobb3g0mam JMMIobgmobgao6b 
SdMHMZ69d9 C8 Dabo 3mMbzM GBA LOM AIH AH geno asdmgemabydgoo — 3mJgom, 8me~mngym- 
Bos Eo IMogoembdosbrdo, ImbBmMeEns Cs gMabIosbmds. oJ ImMbadE Mos MMHo b39(30y034- 
Ha sb$Hmgbjd5 — smmag\mbayMHo Cs AMbMeENNMa ws Domo IMo4Hogqemo Mgomobs300 — 
39H 3394Er0 Hod8ob IMogom@bdosbo 36 gMiabdosbo BoJGyMo (emMdo). 

2. AQoemmdsdo rbENgZOEYSEMIAM Cs FMAMdemg0 An Bba(3AMQdOb YZgEm9 ({oMdng~mo QBMMH- 
ds MobsoMbgdmab. AggamgdMng, gb Sg80Mo HMoea300b Agbogab QmmygemmMa~mo Cs 8Hm- 
QQLAQEMO 3MMdIQdaL, Amagnobgdom yo, 9bg39, EgQMa~mdnmn maGyMgaob mobooMbydmdos. 

3. mobssMbgdmos gMaob AgmMabgo6 GoMImdmdob of badbsgb. ggeggab oJ(3g6Go 
NO@S adggME gL 08Hm3z6950%], AmMAgma’3 BenabEQd9 MMo daMamse@o0 bobam — Bmm3m~m- 
AMM ES SMMAgbLaQE (Mogmby|Mmdab gadm obg ~339%J3om). dowybge@sg9@ sdobo, Agbo- 
demgdgenas, Eo30496MM Logamba gmbo34MHa HMsea30gd0b dobobgd, GmIM|d0(3 Lo zzobdme 
8meagmboabs Es IMEMe@Eaab, AmamMMH?y sbGmgbgdob GBodgdab oMbob asbsajdoe@ (obo~mga, 
agbobo 7). 

4. 9HMIoEqmabao6 joes aosbgobbgogmm BMmegbayeno yMMIQd0, MMIEM|d0(3 MQen0- 
gosbmsb gHmse 9mazq(39 Co ababo, MmIE|da3 Job aoMgdg asbgamsMes. 

5. dndshbns, HMI ImEMEaYMo BMMIGd0 LGowWnyGsO 7RMM agnsbegenns, 30~e@M) 3m- 
Mo\mbanMn, MVWd(3o Jabasb oM FoMdmdmdnmesb. sMbgdmdb 8mmagmbayMn oMJoymmds 
Ed BMMnW_MbaNMa Bmobags. IMEMEoONYMHo sHJoogo 9% sMbgdmdb — dgadegds amgob, md 
SMLIIMSL AMmbdosba BmmgmmHn ~Ed IMbMEnYMo 8MmMgxgLaMbsEnobdo. 

6. sSbMmgbgdab gMansbrdo y3gemro BymBygMob of Abfgomogh. AMogo0~m jBqm@BqMmob 
sbobosagdb by39Go boembym wes 8Mmgygbay_~m yobMgdb, QmMGHIQdL, LGomgedb ImmMoab, Ma3 
Brmabegds MmamM3 IgbGoemMo@, ob939, LeynsmayMo. 

7. sMbgdmMdbL_ BHo@ogogdob wgsmMgbse@ dgboywoymo Momeagbmds, Mmdmg|ddacg 
dd39M5 GMAMMH(’3 sbHmgbgdob gMansbmds, obg39, yobMycmoa (eqbA(30jM0) goMesds3- 
MG93. IMMQ\Mbad-IMsgoembdosbmdob Dogsmoamse LoJoMaggmmb wogobobgqmgd, bmerm 
IMOMEns-gMabdosbrdobs — bmdbyM HMoga3zoob. 

8. 943 gHObInsbrds, 9% (5 IMogo~mbdosbds (GmamGH’3_BmMMdQd0) oH ,,boMIMIMb0- 
mo": ,bsGImadgo", ,a0hb@o", ,Rodmysemnd@s" Jome~mme Immagmboas ws ImbmMe@os — Hm- 
3m%(3 Jdbsemdob 8Gm39bdo IymQ@n 6 bHmM36945]40. 

9. AgLagmemMangyM Ig7dGHommdsdoa OMMEsEMM xX_H abggZ Mog3b ofgbbL Mogabgd~M0, 
bdoMs@ sMs(3bmdngMa, 3m~M093MbM(3968G0 bdo. Bob MosbsbdIse, 3ImEragmbns qdMo~mme 
32MBO BO oMSs, OM999 a PFIOF 4RBMM domoemo ws Bygngbos g0@M]... gMabdInsbmds 
(LEmM Je obg, (6gd9mo LodgeabbyGm Asbs3g@gdom: qggmgbo, 30% 9 gMabdosbmds 
Rd SMHS gobgamoMgoyen Imbme@ons). sbym 8MHndaGoyeE (396GMG00db dogysgaGa LEmmye 
IMsZombInsbmdob 96 dobo ,,bog30eg30b" dagdsbasb ImbmMeEay\M yobMgddo 3Immogymbay- 
Go sdMmgbgdob sMbgamdab wobsdvyagdob sdzoMo dodbaa (LEmMMy{e@ bg, 33@o3 (bgdsm 
dg 33mm: BrEMaQmboyMa SBHmzbgdobs CEs sHs AMbmEDgHo sbMngbgdab L3mMoe@yjemo, 
HdgabyoyWMo RoJGymqeo Ggsmobs(30gd00). 

10. Iaemrosbmdse gobbamamna dbmgmam smemagmbanb, sMJoogo~@s6 y3ersbo30d@9, 
80652 940 BbMErME JgMands Es Ob LoJoMaggemmdos. IbmMyRmam IMBMeEnab gMansba gsbomg- 
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40 9H sMbgdmdb, Mo~aob, LogoMoqeame, oM oMbydmdb Abagemam ImbmeEns. Imbmeny- 
Ma GHadsgQd0, GMIM|Ia3 abGHMMayemse 7RBMGm a3Zoobegens, LEmMy@ odoGmd, yggqmoby 
AgZo@mbsRabme Mymngagdob dabgwegam waggMgb(3oMEJds: AQ@~SNdIN (Lbgs~@sbbgo JdMo~y- 
MO GHMHo0(30940), JMabGosbrds (SgMdbyjeo, LemdbyMo, LodbMGgqm bemog~yGo GMs~e0(30980), 
abemodo (nMsbyema, sMsdyenn, MYMAgjem-sbyMdsagobymo, 7bdg3q4H-OWMAIQb-ye0, yodbsb- 
WH-yoManbsyenn, GHoyRngyG-ogmosbyMGHo GHMGse0309d0), abeEyoddo (Moas wo o. J.), dyeQ0bIdo 
doba Lbgs@obbgo HMse@0(300M ws 9. d. yZgms Mgmngasdo maGyManqemo BGose@a(309 Mogab 
Lobyob 3mmdgddo, AmamM3 Bobo, ImbmMenyQMns. Loggmgbam LndmgMab IMJ Gogo sqMeom- 
Bab asdmygbgdom (obmbae) sdob 0% qoMymab. JMHabGosbmds o36mab Lbgs@obbgo eamMdob, 
d5g%5d SmemagmbayMa sbHmg6gd9 wo, 3aHyme, ImmogmboyMo Ji3930 (modus vivendi) 
DomreaMe@ LofoMaggemdns HnGomyMse IMsgombdnsbo. 

BOEJIGoQMoe AgJIbQeds ,g0%9(309ddo"! 08 sca IgbogmemaagMa mgbobab asmdg- 
dm, aw@goemdo, eo. gg0hggbmb, my Go MMIo sMab Jomo WMangMn3o3doMa. wobgaqboab 
Boeobgms AghagomyMa sbHmgbgdgadob (sqygomgoms@ IMog~mmdnn Ma(363d0) wembydg 
dng30yg06b, gMan dbHng, doco (shHmgbgdgdob) wEodmyzaw~gdammedab wos, IgmM dbHng, 
ddd HM 09 BYMBQM QM HMoeagagdob HeMAmgddo domo AMog9m3Zg48mMasba qHoagMor- 
BrMMenbsgaab 3e@mdab shoe Log AbyMby. asb~eges my oMo obgmn 63eMds JFgdIoMa Bo 
90109013,53,900L Lebyobo ~@o Lebobw@omn, sdob AMBs3g0em0 930h396g0b. 

2. Egh B3mg30b gg9mab aogoMamygdsb ~o od 8Mmd~mgdob aosbbamgeb ome Jomeme 
gonbmdgbogmmmanab, M0390 Igbazsenytin sMbgdmdnb sbatimsmeamgnab (d9dc@amdd0 doo) 
BB JLHdo amogodbmdm. gh gobbo3zqoMgdqeno AgbazomyMha wabyndsmnbss, AMIgmbs3 
8g Sdyod9@ 39947d9390 [Go MMdge@a’3 Lodg(3bagMe LagMmda x_qm oM dodmbymo. 

gobsagdns Mmd doo-b Msdegjbs@Ig7 gMamnsba wobsbosmgds Jgndengdgeos Agdo wmg- 
Z06egemo s8m3obs aymb. doo-b ,ImsgeGo gobmbab“ godmdgmagzbgdob Logmame agqmweby 
39053090. Ibmerme 79 ~wabi3o8mabab mob sdmbog0qm EnbssaMmdsb boMIman~@agbm, 
96939, 9©360d653 doo-b AMogomy3md3MbgHHosba gobbobogMgdab Jomeame gMan 3mdIm- 
HAEGaL 8m H]6(304M JRq7dIGqQMmrdob, Mo~ego6 Jomeme dob (sd 3md3m6g68)) oJ3b jo3d0%o 
Lod8mbaqdob mgdoboeb. 

80MZgIM, doo Mogab mdagJGHoe@ omasM|db domme wo dobmmme s@odoobb, Mmdq- 
mag dey baaMgab, 9.0. sMo BgdabdagM, oMbes(3 QoeMgboe AqbogomyM o~odosbb. doba 
moonbyGo bobgeos Homo Musicans (3% dga,gdo~mam Homo Musicus-do!). dgmGg, doo Igob- 
Bogmab sd s@sdosbb, 08 Homo Musicans-b ome Lobmgo@me@, sMs9Ig9~e ymb3zMgGyerow@ wo 
dbmeame dy B030%]d0b 34m3gbd0, GmAgmayZ goagdyros dog~mash goMame@e (GmamMy 
AgIMAJIQLEQbS, JVILMyg{denmds, 8MHmgg_bambsemyMHa AmMbLIgbS, sboemobn @o »o. 3.). dgbo- 
d0daboe@, Homo Musicans-n sMab doo-b 3300", dabo AmsgoGo ImJIgc~@0 8MHo0. Jgbsd9, Mo- 
ME76 8oMoemUbymo~@o3 oH OES Imagghgg6mb, LEmmg~@ Homo Musicans-n begdo dagena 
dos-b bogommyMa Imago. Mommgyemo Agg7bmsg060 — AgLagmbo, Ingen A3960 g6mdMngo, 
BIMBQM ema, goba3yMa, MobmdmMago, ber3oo~myMa Eo BoMMgbycmo qbazomyMmdob do- 
6g~@o30@, Lows(73 Ed MMBZo 9H Wes oymb, sHab Jagma symgM|{dqmma Agbogab Ime- 
gama. Agg6 g9Mimn ws agng9 qWbaggMboemyMa L4gdob JAgbodsdobo@ 30Ma qnzom~mMyd0. we, 
Agmabg, Jos sdmeab ofa~sb, Hmd Agbazs Boobsbs oMs HmamhH3 bgemmgZbqd0, 9Ms9g9@ Mm- 
3amm3 oMbygdmdab dmeybo, HmamM3 doo. Iqbajzo MMgMMH3 690369309 9H Hab Agbojzob, 
Amgn%3 o6bgdmdoab 0g03gMdGogo. Ibmeame gb IgmMHgo qoa3omyMHo. gh mg bobo fgIn- 
gob BbodZ6gemmgobas, Moms Dagymomm 98 gJbobSg6ygayMa obsgJGob Iomo~ayemmdsdy: 
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Agbazs EMgkbs3, Mammgqma Agg7bmsgobab AgIdmbyqg30do, 33~Ms3Z Wd 330m93 LoMIMadmds 
Amamm3 K“bmgMgd0b L&omo, Mmamm3 modus Vivendi. s808MI doo o33emg3b oH bod39- 
gb, oMs sMgoqmb, oMo abGmMoob, oM99@, obg 3nJgom, Iywdng HMobsdgeMmggmddh, 
AxyV@d0g oJ-~o-sbemob. Joo-d oH a ab 03 aLHMMos, 9H(3 aAQmMaMogos — gb 8Mabyodqjmo—~ 
oMd-ALBMMagqma wabyodimnbss. IsMmsmos, Joba yyMoemgenb (3968Mdo gIdMomermgoob 
Lojgambgdns, doaMsd sMe 0d LaSygab g93mema(3aqMHo dbadgbgr~mmdom (AmamGy gobgamsm9- 
S59 GddMomba@SE Imag |@Mdsde@q), 9M9g@ Lb3o SsbGom: ,mommg|y|emo se@sdosba — Iagero 
Agbagob dmegmos*. mommgycm Homo Musican-do manjmb wmssMmaMosdgdyonns y3gqmo dJob- 
SdmM|IMmMbs, 3HJZ9M, BMEMngmMbaabs Es AMbMeEaaL fomgmame(3. sdoGMI bodmZoHo 8m- 
Mmagmbasbs (Go IMEMeEnsb ImMab smIMhbE7d0 oMs NIEAbI~O Mgo~maMo ~s sdbem~maSyMoco 
ddgoMs, MSIE Jbs~@0(3 bAdS@ ~o, obg 3MJZo~m, ,AIM@Sb* JgaGobaemo 6396 dagm %g80M0 
AMoe@aaab Agbogab Gaye bodysMedo — bedyoMmdo, GmIgma’3, IMogaema JndsMamgdnm, 
Aggbagob xg% 3~g3 ~(36mdo jobmbgdab Logqdggmdgo ,oagoyemo". 

493R9e@9m Homo Musican-ab gMim-gMim dogmbb&oGyomgdgem Mgoabgd0b9 — dobo 
LAg{60b MogabgdqMgd0bq. LAgbab, Amamms AgbogomyAMa sbMmgbgdob o06L8H7I76 Hob 
MsMd5bg, JgIMamsgzobgdM CQZoMHob godmamJdob obgm B8gMngMobb: cogito miisiceé ergo 
SUM: ,,900M%MgZ69d AqbozomyMoe@, Jsdobs~@sdg, 39MHbgdmd". Ag ba yoMgd0M ~wWoszoggdqemn 
s@sdosbab Ldg6s docmns6 ofGoyMos: gbdme@gb — doabmgob bodbs3b mobsob§mbamyd@gb. 
L8g6sda gmb 376 MoMgdyenos Aggba sMbydmdnb dobsasbo AybajzomaHo 3mbGGodqbs ho. 
209 32MbLgdmd"%, 3aMZq9~ Yyr3emabo, Badbogb 09 MobognbGmbaMgd". MobsobmboMydo a bob 
nbbb6ob gdabdagMo Godsab mobsymgMoeomdob. sdob bysormdam wossaMabsMQd9 ,gMabIns- 
Bmdse — AMogombInsbmd5" MamJmb Jogbo@sb qJIgd9. Mobs ymgMoemdoab LawmMdabynmds 
gobb6ne9mds9, Go(3_ daboasba LAg76aM bmM(3ngme@|ds, Jgadengds domosb asbbb3e39dqem0 
3mMd9d60 JanEMb. sdoGmd doo-d 3mGJ630749M%S@ 07306 Agbags~myAMa sbHmgbgd0b obgma 
88950, MmMAmMg|dn(3 QMEMAMLAgMemanabagal xh ~(36mdn. Ws 93 ,EsBoMyAmn Yme@bob“ 
Byoromdaa dobagob joGganMaymoe dInyagagmns bgdabdagMa (3g6GM0Bdo (GmamMagos 
IMBMPEN-(396GHMHOSI 06 SmeEmngmbns-(396GG0bdo). 

Bd9-b HZo~@momsbgjeZ0M, AmabLdabmM bLogy~moMa Mog0, MMBZS BsHImJdbn (bdo 36 ob- 
L&MIGZE GM) AgbagomyMm Gmbgdb 36-7 sheogs omMBogyqmomgoob eos ab@mbomdsb — sby 
Logyyms 93006 oobs-06{mbomH7So — Badbsgh, md 7339 60% AgbogomyAM ofBdo MHm- 
AMM ygggro dgbodrom LH yQme@sbogo6o IygboagomyHo sfGob Ime@gerdo. 

SdMngdE, Joo-b (3968 MHdo sMab ,3@sdns6n, MmdgmdIsy Imabdnbs msgab mogb*. 4b omab 
doba Amegma. se@osdnsba 99 AmeEgedo Jgndmyds MMbsaMs@ goZ;0QMa — MmamMH3 (39er- 
80 LEQdyera Agbagmbo Cs HmammM(3 BsMAMbosb30m0 s@sdosbyMHo LodMsgeng, GmIgma(3 
Bo8MM|GBqMSEO Amayzogb wEg~wsdobab ANba3aMgdaM Cogo3gdyen0 dnbs@EMgd0b Imgem 9M- 
Omdmamdsb, Ms@—06 ,sE@sdnsbgdob MobdInIE|ZgMHmdnm Jq’3g~@ms Iamnsbs@ oMob Dome 
SMbAdEM AMON s~wsdnsbo* — MmamMH3 dengb 8bgoma BaM@do. 

AMALIobM boj3qmsh 3b, HmamH(3 IobodyIo, Badbsgh, aoo(36mdngHimr o68qM3Z0eo0 
(1), bodo (2) eo HoGBIgjem-gd3qMo bobg (3) — 969, QoJGmdGngoe, Imdozoer0 bodg6o dobo- 
Ms, AMaAMM(’3 8mmogmbaabagab (AGMsgoebIns6mdabagob) Eo IMbmenabmgab (9mbdnsbe- 
dobagob), 06939, dgbogo~aMa sMbgdmdab yggemo Lbge (36mdagma ob R_MH 30~@g3 ~(36md0, 
893M5d LogsMoyqoOm goJGqMobagab. GmamM adengds gh 3mGBg6 (309 LagMggbs ws EMmdo, 
AIMAMosQayNmsEo Cos ALAMMaymoe@ — doo-b QoMamg|db asMgm sMbygdyona Logombos. 

Homo Musican-ob dabsgobo Lagbob obgan asbbogymMgdqmma dgdmJ8g~gdamn of8a3m- 
dob dgw@gg09 Mammgqmo Agbagmbab ImBg6 (304M ,dmemgmbayGmdob* joeMgbse boob- 
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BgMgb Bg6mdg6n*. AZq6 y3ggemob6o MagobgdqM0 Homo Polyphonicus-gd0 smdmghbegdom 
bodgdbGyengdem 548do — yoggem IgImbgg30d0, 8mMBg6(30xyMse@, Jobsgebo LAgbab odGo- 
aMmdab dmIg68 bdo. 

8s0-bagob Homo Polyphonicus-o Igadegdes oymb (9Mon0) (39039 EEgdqemo Agbagmbacs, 
AMAQmMbs 3 SmmagmbayMo sbMmgbgdo oJgb. Ibgeggemmdsda mAgZg6mgab y3ggemobagob b(3- 
Omdo ygmabdagMo Lodmgmab 396mdgbo of dodgb. of L630 Modgh gaxymoabbdmd: 3qmdme, ad 
RBdJHL, HMI Doo-b Logqdgqmdo omgaegdemoe@ Im(3gd4qemns Mobs- CEs Bo~MonbSmbaMgeo. 
dab Bysmmdam Ag96b dogbom qbamsgzoe@ 3bmgMHMd96 ws MogabgdyMow@ JgdImAdge@gQd0m- 
dO of HqMMdg6 AMogembInsbo bodyoMmgdn. dmgny306 ImemngmbayMa msbsab&mboM]d0b 
LomMse@ dasddggfmo3 Ioasmamb qbdg34qM0 Lo~m 8M5J48030E@96, MMIQma’3, MmamhM 3 
(36mdamoas, HMeazayemoe@ ImbmMeOayWMoo. 43g9IMM Im(3gdqjmns BMogdgbHo sdendoena3- 
ab, qbdgggmab Jomo ssabqbab (36mdoemo Agbagmbab, ,AqbagsmyHo smboMgdo@eb". dab 
LoydoMo RobgMe ~s abamabyM g60d9 asdmodgqybs sdgMaggmde Agbagmemmads Mgm~emm 
9306007: ,,... Bgbago s~@odnsbab Lyamab, obSgmgJGob msbbIagmos. Ly~mob go%Qdg jo o6- 
AHgegdGo o6GgengdGo 0% ob. Agdo Iobbogengdgeno obg oddmdqo: ,ambygdo domes, doaMed 
IMadOmdnsHimds Lobbsymno*. obg, GMI Agbogs w~osens, sqbb64m0 ws aomagdoMns, Hy 
AmamM bgImAJIgG~e@gdb ob o~@sdosbab Lyyemdq ws abHymgJGbg- Agdo goagdam, Igbogs mgo- 
ambss Lymn. of 30730, GmMamM ogbbbs gb. dogmod Jgadengds wsgo~@gnbmam Cs ao6gobb303- 
mo Agbagob Lbgo@sbb30 Go80, Goe@g06 Aybagob Mommgyemo bobg boMdmadmds s~@sdosbab 
Go80b dgbsdsdobse. Iogsmomse, Mo8md oMab gghmdsqjm Agbags ImmagmbogMo, bom 
B7OGMoemyQH sbasda 3a AmMEMYxmMbaNMa? Hm39 J3MM85do BGM dea 3mb(3gMB ob, bo- 
36(39MHM COMd5Bdo ZngVQJ0 Wo Ob SdbMn ~Csdgds~o, MHmd 8memagmboyMHo AgbLagab boy3qb- 
NH 4339 Bo{momoas, GMI BremagmbayMo Agbogs 8oM%3qm bsdngns Agbogab b3emdab 
absdb9. Geazo gMan gamemabmdg IgbMagmad yen Aggbn [(3968MoemqMon odbaob] gersbagymo 
Gs69MImgdn Agbdoab, mandmb Ag ggbgd adsb, Hs(5 AgLdnb. Agdb Leyenda Axygbags 3memagmbay- 
Fa begds. dogsmamse, Jomemme gMa gamemnbdyg IobMymgdqem Chol-i Irag-b Igadegds 
Sbme@]L 939896999680 wood] (dayra) o6 IgLMy\meogb wooMob asMgd9. JoaMsd Mrs 
AgbLdab sdobambosGHo, 06 j4309d0, 06 Chol-i Irag-o, gHao Ed 03039 begQd9. o@odosbab Lxyemo 
ogbgdb od segamgdb, Mmdegdboy dggbgdo Ld¢aMe@gds, Mow@asb 9d [4ybdg30] gmobmgab 
8memagmbas ob bLoggbaMns, AMIgma’Z 4339 aow@omobs, ~s ab Lyemob bsboemns. Mm(3o 
Bgdabdagm nbeongnm sma bs3%9309 4 3Mdgm, Leyemn sgbgob dob“. 

703930 boembsyMa Aygbagmbab od ,smbsMgdab" Ibod3Zb6gemmdob aowmosgomdgdam Iggobg- 
do dbgemas. gh sab (3mgbomo, IgImAdg~@gd000 AmbAmds adobs, My HmamhH goMe@sn{dbyds 
AMoengaye@o Agbogmbab Lym~do (Boagnmbgn ,,Ldg6sdo“) gMmbdnsbo AgbLa3s Imemage- 
baMosco! 

LdZVOMNbo QM Aggbb Bosmagbsb dJabsgsbo ymbGModsqbJGob domob, Gmamm%3 Homo 
Musican-ob dobsgob6a LAg6ab L3g3ogngqMo sfGogmdob dobobgd. IoMmomns, gb Mo Mg- 
SMM, 8H999O 3730 BO-IgbLaga~mMa BmMbHModIjb48os, dogmsd ob ,mogb sbomgdb* dabo- 
B2QMH BmbOGHModybJ4 Hoe — ob bmd oM(3 LoGhy30gMo ws 03 ¥gbSyMo wo A396 ob a39- 
Ldob, M30, g9MabgEms(3, I7Zb7d Gm BagZ54yqjMsE9dM bLozqasM Mogb ws ,es3ga¢qM%a"* dob 
DZ0-yogMsemdob, Jab Mgnr-s4Gog3mdob, dob aghogzomym boomoabb. 

39 dabsgsbo, BoMHMdaMsEO MMI 3MJ4Z9~M, ,SmMmagmbag_Mmdab®* 3mbbgq qxMm o~@qdoe~mn 


 sgGmMoab Bagh dgddboema Egmemmanddn. aodmygbgdyeon Lygadbo smbodbogb, ybgdse@ md 3mJgom, 
“Polyphonicus ”-o yoobob IeamdsMgmdob. 


3 Levin, Theodor. The Hundred Thousand Fools of God: Musical Travels in Central Asia (and Queens, New 
York). Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1996. P. 141. 
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BMeMoQMbns BO Moo, 96 AmbBMeEns, s6—Es MnbgoMAMmds, MmamMH’3 sbMmgbgde, 99g 
96bI056Md5, HBMH(3 RoI GMS. 99 Z30Mbqjrmd: sMbgZdMdb 3a ob LogMame? Mmamm 
gbdob ,g@mbIns6“ Homo Musican-b mogobo gHmbdIns6mds? sob jo ab dobagab gMmbdoo- 
Beds? (64 agoMa~gam Magh obga sMmgmgagoye~ Iggombg9db — obobo Agod~gds sbMabs 
LS JJb8g7H97E Gob LArdqQmsGmMo smdmR6eqb). 

RIM 30EVZ oIMog{0 Msdoo SqjbeEMBZ060 Cs 39%(3 EMQgob~eEgm@ 8nMmdgddn g93(39dM 
Bobybb yZqms gobmbomdagMse Bsdm¢gfHam Jggombgeb. gMor Msdgb omgbadbo3: ymbSMs- 
89 6JGob gbo ov ob 8080 d46940m sbsbosamgdb A4 ba(30% 740M (53039dq9E s~e@odosbb. 

Bdo-b Logqdggmdo, 396~90968)do Jobsgobo LAgbob LEmmMge@ ab Lobbsyemoo, Mmd~mab 
Byscmmdaors(3 BsMImadgs 396mMIg60 ,o@sd0Sbo, MmMAgEnds(3 Mogab Mogb Imrybdnbo*. s~@odo- 
690, MMIAAMId(3 Amybdnbs Mogab MogZb, bogymoMa gobbogqanMgoqmmdnb as(3y6mdngMgeo 
dgdeam — ghss dobo qboMa Esgq4Q3~Mb dobsIeg 4W36mdo AgbLogommyAMa dagMgdab gbob. 
340 GMI, AM3o ghoyMmdm od0b9, GMI Aghagseryhn sMbgdmdab zo6mbn — gb smab on- 
BssMbgdmds, “bos g3o06bo3eagb, Gmd Lowydsmn gbgdo so IbmemmeE seEsdosbab mobssMby- 
dmdob aoMgbsdyoMmborsb wes Mogab AmeEgdsbosb, sH09je og y{omgdmoe bozvyors dnbsas6b 
LsdysMimbasbs3, boe@o(3 M039 AgbogomyMa Ldgbs — goMgJao60(3 ~s Jobsgsbag — XYo~emb- 
{Moos ZowOsbemoMaryjemn AgImAdg~@gdam Mog{~@og0bygdodo ... 

Bgds Bndmdga~, Agdo asdmbyers CEogobMy~m ImEBMeE Qdom Ijgambggmobs@da — bsgyen- 
Coaymme JgabbogemgqQm oMs Jomemme Lbggd0, 9999 LogqMoMa Ms30(3 — gnbmMdwba3men- 
Magoo, MmImg|daz3_ Aq ba3aMJdg6. BMmdengdab asbo~mgda Agndmg|do go(~3a~mgdnm sbermb 
SPIMAB@DL, 30EM] BRoMoNEMd~@nm. 


m3Madb6s doMnbs sddm35d9d 
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POLYPHONY AND MONODY: KEYS TO THE PROBLEM? 


1. 

I am increasingly puzzled by the coexistence of different types of musical thinking. I stress 
it — the thinking, not specific musical forms, structures, etc. Apparently, humankind knows several 
different types of thinking, but in ethnomusicology, only two are usually debated: monodic (some- 
times also called linear musical thinking) and polyphonic. If I’m not mistaken, there is a tendency 
to reduce all the diverse types of musical thinking to these two basic types, which, in my opinion, 
is unjustified. However, these two types in their real relationship—coexistence—bring up a lot 
of questions. Strange as it may seem (although it is strange only at first glance!), it is polyphonic 
thinking, with all the diversity of its multi-voiced manifestations, that is most obviously amenable 
to isolation and analysis. This is possible primarily due to its phenomenal concentration in the 
unique country of Georgia. 

Everything changes as soon as we turn to the world of “monody” or “linearity,” which appears 
at a superficial first glance to be simpler. To begin with, monophony as such (as a texture) by no 
means automatically signifies that monodic thinking is taking place. Let us recall, for example, the 
indigenous cultures of the peoples of Siberia and the Far East, whose monophony has nothing to 
do with the classical forms of Eurasian monody (such as makom, mugham, maqam, raga, dastgah, 
etc.). They belong to a special type of musical thinking, the generally accepted designation of which 
is not yet available. One feels more and more this lack of conceptual development of the varicolored 
forms of monophony as manifestations of various types of thinking. Sporadic instances of polyph- 
ony, being collected in different cultures, do not necessarily mean that these cultures actually have 
their own polyphonic thinking. 

The musicological interpretation of the categories of monody and polyphony as special and 
independent categories is, in part, the consequence of studying established religious practices. This 
interpretation is not a reflection of how things were in archaic antiquity, but a reflection of a rel- 
atively recent stage in the history of music-making. An obvious exception is Georgia, in which 
polyphonic thinking is apparently primordial and innate, because it permeates all Georgian musical 
forms in all the branches and layers of its culture. 

The international map of the spread of polyphony, compiled and explained by Dr. Joseph Jor- 
dania almost 30 years ago, shows fragments of various polyphonic forms, the thought-key to which 
is, in my opinion, again in Georgia. 

There is nothing similar to the studies of Jordania in the area of monophonic cultures—except 
for the negative map of the international distribution of monophony, all those territories in which 
polyphony is not recorded at the moment. Monophonic forms have no single musical-mental key. 
The question is why? Apparently, because they represent various types of musical thinking. 

The following is a series of theses and hypotheses which, perhaps, my respected colleagues 
will pick up and develop. The first ten relate to (ethno)musicology, the others—to a new discipline, 
which we will talk about later. 
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1. First of all, it is necessary to fundamentally distinguish between thinking and its specific 
structural manifestations—say, polyphony and multi-voiced; monody and single-voiced. Here we 
specify two types of thinking, polyphonic and monodic, and their practical application, some kind 
of multi-voiced or single-voiced texture (form). 

2. In reality, all known forms of individual and collective music-making coexist. Usually this 
is seen in the coexistence of folk and professional forms of the music from an oral tradition, and 
later also the written liturgy. 

3. Coexistence does not mean that one comes from the other. Researchers should put their 
emphasis on thinking, which manifests itself in two main forms: folkloric and professional (let’s call 
them that for brevity’s sake). Nevertheless, it is possible to raise the question of ethnic traditions that 
are key to understanding the essence of polyphony and monody as types of thinking (cf. thesis 7). 

4. It is necessary to distinguish the professional forms that came in with religion and those that 
were developed without it. 

5. It seems to me that monodic forms are later in terms of the historical stage in which they 
occurred as compared with polyphonic, but they are not derived from polyphonic forms. There is 
the polyphony of antiquity, and the polyphony of the so-called classical forms. There is no monody 
of antiquity, however. There is, perhaps, a folkloric monophony and professional monody. 

6. Unity in thought does not permeate all cultures. For many cultures it is characteristic for 
there to be a gap between folkloric and professional genres, forms, and styles, which manifests 
itself both mentally and socially. 

7. There is an extremely limited number of traditions in which there is evidence of both unity 
in thought and genre (functional) transitivity. I would say an example of such a tradition for po- 
lyphony and part-singing music is Georgia, and an example for monody and monophonic music is 
Armenia. 

8. Neither single-voiced nor multi-voiced music “originated” as forms; polyphony and mono- 
dy only “originated” “arose,” “formed” in the sense of becoming thinking. 

9. In the musicological mentality, there is at times still a blatant kind of polyphony-centrism, 
often subconscious. According to this centrism, polyphony is not just good, but is a priori higher 
and better than monophony (just so, with a fatal substitution of concepts: better than monophony, 
rather than developed monody). Such primitive centrism also leads to the search for polyphony or 
its “traces” with the explicit goal of finding evidence of polyphonic thinking in monodic genres 
(this is exactly the same as the substitution of concepts: polyphonic thinking, and not sporadic idio- 
syncratic textural applications of monodic thinking). 

10. There is but one key to world polyphony, taken in its entirety from archaic antiquity to 
the classical forms, and it is located in Georgia. There is no single key to world monody, for, most 
likely, there is no world monody. Coming from a later period in terms of history, monodic types are 
therefore most obviously differentiated by religion: Judaism (various Jewish traditions), Christian- 
ity (Greek, Armenian, Georgian, Southern Slavic traditions), Islam (Iranian, Arab, Turkish-Azer- 
baijani, Uzbek-Turkmen, Kazakh-Kyrgyz, Tajik-Afghan traditions), Hinduism (the raga, etc.), and 
Buddhism in its various traditions, etc. In all religions, as a general rule, the liturgical tradition in 
its original forms is monodic. The practice of church singing with a drone (ison) does not refute 
this. Christianity knows different forms, but only in Georgia polyphonic thinking and, I would say, 
polyphonic behavior is totally part-singing. 
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1 ¢e. 


Ideally, collectively authored' “variations” on these ten musicological theses will show how 
deeply they are interrelated. By getting the discussion to the level of musical ways of thinking (cer- 
tainly in the plural!) we can achieve a new orbit of understanding — on the one hand, about the in- 
dependence of the ways of thinking, and on the other, their multi-vector mutual coordination within 
the framework of various cultural traditions. It remains to be seen whether such an understanding 


turns out to be a beginning and a pledge of true mutual understanding. 


2. 

Today I propose to expand the research field and consider this problem not only in the context 
of ethnomusicology, but also in the light of the Anthropology of Musical Existence (hereafter 
AME)—a special scientific discipline that I am currently developing, and have not yet introduced 
into scientific use. 

It is clear that I cannot deal with the comprehensive characteristics of the AME in my current 
task. I must generally leave aside an elucidation of the “essential law” of the AME. I will point out 
only four initial premises for this discipline, as well as the potential usefulness of only one part of 
the multi-part definition of AME, since this part is related to the topic of the symposium. 

First, the AME recognizes only the Person Making Music as its subject, that is, it doesn’t study 
every person, even a very musical one. This person’s Latin name is Homo Musicans. (Not to be 
confused with Homo Musicus!). 

Second, the AME studies this person, this Homo Musicans, not in general, but only in the 
process of music-making, which has a broad meaning (taking the form of creativity, performance, 
professional listening, analysis, etc.). Accordingly, Homo Musicans is the “hero” of AME, the dis- 
cipline’s main character. 

Third, Homo Musicans becomes, paradoxically, a unique model of the entire AME. Each of 
us, musicians, in spite of all our linguistic, cultural, ethnic, racial, social and personal uniqueness, 
wherever and whenever we may be, is a model of all audible music. We are unique in the same 
universal “design,” so to speak. 

And fourth, AME proceeds from the fact that music originated not as art, but as a mode of ex- 
istence, as AME. Music as art is not identical with music as existence. Only the second is universal. 
This thesis is important to me in order to point out the eternal nature of this existential facet: music, 
today, with each of us, again and again emerges as a way of life, as a modus vivendi. Therefore, 
AME studies not antiquity, not the archaic, not history, but, so to speak, constant modernity, con- 
stant here-and-now. AME does not know history or geography—it is not a historical discipline 
in principle. True, it focuses on the issues of embryology, but not in the evolutionary sense of the 
word (like growth from an embryo to maturity), but in another sense: “every person is a model of 
all music.” It’s as though each Homo Musicans is programmed with all possibilities, including, for 
example, both polyphony and monody. Hence, there is no real evidence of a strict border between 
polyphony and monody. And, it simultaneously becomes quite obvious how that border was made 
rigid and imposed “from above” by us on the complicated world of the oral musical tradition, a 
world made complex in many respects by rules that we do not yet know. 

Let us dwell on one of the constituent properties of Homo Musicans: the idiosyncrasy of the 


' Note: “collectively authored” here means potentially created by a group of the author’s colleagues (e.g., 
in the future). 
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music-maker’s hearing. Let us also think about hearing as an instrument of musical thinking. To 
paraphrase Descartes, I would say: cogito miisicé ergo sum: “I think musically, therefore, I exist.” 
The hearing of a music-maker is very active: for that person, to hear means to co-intone. The inner 
musical counterpoint of our existence is concentrated in the hearing. “I exist” means first of all “I 
am co-intoning.” Co-intoning opens the way to any type of co-sound-making. Due to this, the con- 
trast between monophony and polyphony seems to be erased from the inside. The deep openness 
of making sound together brought about through internal hearing can take many different forms. 
Therefore, AME potentially knows those types of musical thinking that are still unknown to ethno- 
musicology. And thanks to this “hidden knowledge,” AME categorically does not accept the many 
possible “centrisms” (such as monody-centrism or polyphony-centrism). 

From the point of view of AME, to hear oneself producing (by voice or instrument) musical 
tones, that is, articulating and intoning, means to co-intone with oneself, which means already to 
dwell in the musical action as a model of all possible complete musical actions. 

So, in the center of AME is the “person-hearing-oneself.” This is AME’s model. A person 
in this model can be understood in two ways, both as a single musician, and as an imaginary hu- 
man multitude, which hypothetically embraces the aggregate of music-making earthlings, for “[t] 
he entire succession of people is one person existing eternally” (Pyotr Chaadayev paraphrasing of 
Blaise Pascal, 1836). 

Hearing yourself means, at a minimum, recognizing (1) the interval, (2) the line, and (3) the 
rhythm-tempo-image, that is, in fact, the future construction material for polyphony (multi-voiced), 
monody (monophony), and all other known or not yet known but likely textures of musical exis- 
tence. How this potential unfolds in space and time, geographically and historically, is a question 
already beyond the scope of the AME. 

The consequence of the exceptional creative capacity of Homo Musicans’ internal hearing is 
the most curious phenomenon of each musician’s potential “polyphonic-ness.”? We all appear to 
be a kind of Homo Polyphonicus in action—if not in function, then at least in potential—at the 
moment when our internal hearing is active. 

A polyphonic person, Homo Polyphonicus, can be a single musician with polyphonic think- 
ing. I mean not the phenomenon of throat singing, which is known to all of you. I mean something 
else—namely, the fact that at the heart of the AME there is necessarily always co- and re-intoning. 
Due to this, multi-voiced worlds live and in their own way are created invisibly within us. I will 
give a strikingly vivid example of polyphonic co-intoning in Uzbek practice, which is traditionally 
monodic. 

Below is a fragment of the “musical confession” of Abduhalik [Abduxaliq], a distinguished 
musician from the Uzbek city of Baysun. His story was recorded and published in an English trans- 
lation by Theodor Levin, an American musicologist’. 

“.. music is consonant with man’s soul, with intellect. And intellect without soul isn’t in- 
tellect. My teacher had an expression: ‘mind is power, but sensitivity is a miracle’. So music is 
great, inexplicable, incomprehensible in the way it works on the soul and intellect of man. In my 


A neologism created by the author. The suffix used indicates a state of being, so roughly “polyphonic- 
ity.” 

3 Levin, Theodor. The Hundred Thousand Fools of God: Musical Travels in Central Asia (and Queens, 
New York). Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1996. P. 141. 
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understanding, music is soul itself. I don’t know how to explain it. But you can qualify and dis- 
tinguish different types of music, because every kind of music arises according to types of people. 
For example, why is European music polyphonic and in Central Asia it’s monophonic? When I 
was in England giving concerts, I sat in that concert hall and had the idea that maybe in Central 
Asia the stage of polyphonic music has already passed, that polyphonic music is the first step in the 
understanding of music. When I hear a single violin playing one of Central Asian classical pieces, 
it seems that I supplement what I hear. The music becomes polyphonic in my soul. For example, 
Chol-i Iraq, played only by a violin, maybe accompanied by a dayra or maybe without a dayra. 
But when I hear the Appassionata, or a Requiem, or Chol-i Iraq, it’s one and the same. A person’s 
soul fills in the places that need to be filled in, because for Uzbek nation, polyphony is a stage 
that’s already been passed through, and it’s a part of the soul. When you play any individual in- 
strument, the soul fills it out.” 

The significance of this “confession” of the Uzbek folk musician is difficult to overestimate. 
This is a living, creative testimony of how monophonic music becomes polyphonic in the soul (read 
“in the hearing”) of a traditional musician! 

Let us return to our hypothesis about the strength of the internal counterpoint as a specific 
capacity of our internal hearing. Suppose it is not real, but a guasi-musical counterpoint, but it 
“pretends to be” musical—after all, it is not verbal and not gestural, and we hear it ourselves— if 
we suddenly consciously listen to ourselves and “catch” its self-sounding, its self-activeness, its 
musical meaning. In the light of this internal, figuratively speaking polyphonic-ness, the most mys- 
terious thing is, however, not polyphony, not monody, and not linearity as thinking, but monopho- 
ny—single-voiced music as texture. | ask: does it even exist? How does the “monophonic” Homo 
Musicans hear their own monophony? Is it monophony to them? (Let’s not avoid such provocative 
questions: these questions may turn out to be thought- and experiment-provoking.) 

There is still a lot that is unclear, and it is not within today’s framework to try to answer all 
the questions that arise naturally. I would emphasize one thing: this or that type of counterpoint is 
inherent in the music-maker by nature. 

In the foundation of the AME is the miracle of inner hearing, which allowed the phenomenon 
to emerge called “person-hearing-oneself.” The person who heard themselves could realize their 
own peculiarity—their ability to master the language of musical sounds, previously unknown to the 
world. Therefore, when we say that the law of musical existence is coexistence, we should remem- 
ber that it is not only about the coexistence of a person with the outside world and with their own 
kind, but also necessarily with their own inner world, where both kinds of musical hearing, external 
and internal, are magically intertwined to the point of creative self-oblivion. 

Let me finish my presentation with an appeal to all those present: carefully study not only 
others, but also yourselves, musicologists making music. The keys to solving the puzzle may be 
much closer than expected. 
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abgm dansb Agaombyddo A3bm3MgQd0 bombgdab YIMogmoabmdob, MmamMyda(gos ogn- 
89d0, do~Myobgmo, goggobos 06 80Mabg0, dmagMa ImmagmbayMHa GMog@a(3agda 9430. oMg- 
M™MgdMEOS, HMI 8MeEnQmbns GodsjMHns Iansba HMaHMMagdobsmgob. IMsgoc~ dgdb3930d0 
Lodegmab gb L&ogmo, 9b939, Bggm aym JgboMAybgd4em0 Jmagmos JagM. MMd30, yr3gqm 
AqQInbgZggod, BoMBSG Qoob HMobbLoemgsbayG bydGmGdo (Gags smdmbogmgaa 398980, 
Csbsgmga MAdabyemn 3sM3o0GJd0 wo LadbGga 39M%89G Jodo) 433eg3M7dI0 BMownigoyjero 
BMgZ0EM4qVMo 96 OELA|MMAIVGOG Qa Brengmbaob Lym Modeg6ndg bndqdo RonbgMgb. bom- 
AmEag6a~a L&sHo0b Inbsb6o adob g9M%y{QZg309, MY GMamH CEs M9Gmd oMab Immogymbos 
ZOBM(Zgegoyemo Jomeme ymbyM_Gym segomgddo. 94939 EMmb, IoobSH]MgbLgdb obgan 
SIMABQM Yea gBgQomdgbab agogM3gemgdo wos oMs ol3amMydmo~@ gmbmdygbogmmmanaymo 
AQaMEQdAM LoImg|Mabs ws w~s33Mab GH Jbogob sbsemnbo. dodobs~e@ovdg, bsMIme@agbae~ro 33- 
930 ImogoMo jyambgqQdn0: Ms8md oH ofan Madabgaob zoMdoHJemgeob demagho smemagym- 
Baya BMo@ay3os? Amsbenbs xy oHo aogmybs 94 RoJG bq oLAmMoyjmdo, sbaMm3menm- 
ZONMIS 06 AQmMaMogagms godGrMgdd0? 

Babsd~@gd9Mg 330939 doMams@se BmMgyboMgdqjmns Mya0mbdq, MMIQGmbos(3, Lodmas- 
LEME, HMsbbamgobosh ySmegqdg6 (99. Ardeal, Transilvania, 6a. Erdély, 49d. Siebenbiir- 
gen)’ Es HMAg@a(3 sdyodoe MAInbgab g73-qmgb6ob, Mai3, obg39, Csdegamoe LsnbSgMgbms 
SHAMMIMEMaaNMa B38Emg30baAgOb. HMobbamgo6bos I33mg3Mab avyymb oagdb mogabo dm- 
Lobmgmdab IMsgoemaqhmgbgdom, Mo(3 WodIMs30 sMgonbdob AgbsMAyogdob qoymdb bomb 
(Rogu, 2017a:14-16). sb939, gh Ggaomba LoabGgMgbos gmb3MgGyemro y3eggabagab dqengo- 
BIMBQMomoBIob 06 ByQmG yen shymogobs yaa? d3gqgmMow godImbsSjema dgdmb3939- 
da Ed 9MHd DJEMEME Mogaba agmaMsgayema IMs30myq{Mmgbgd0m. 

HMobbamgebaab IMogoer- 3ymMBqQMymo wo IMogom-gbmdmMago boboomal dowbgwogoe, 
AgbLodmgdgmas smdmgshinbma Msd~@j609g Ims-amMnsba Mgg,0mMba, Mmdm|dn(3 Jgag0d~mn5 
B530Ngd pZbgamoMgd yoo" gobgabo~mmor ~[sdemMd Mgaombgd006 Jgo~wsMgd0m. obgmde 
Mgaombydds, AmamMgda309 BoMs modyensjo, Homo modiyIqmyn, Iomodghgda, Sobq- 
Oyen B9eNM|boa~mmMo, GoMe dgoqdeyemaja ((g6mdoe~ns, ob939; Amamm3 b03mMMo) (Qs GoMe 
AmBommMa, Agm3g LoygyGab dmemmdeg dgnboMAvy6gL oMs Ibmerme gbob L3g30ga34Ma 
oMJoyona mgabgdgd0, oModge@, obg939, d3gmo Agmmeagma LAMAI®qMyQd0(3 — MmammMey 
gmgzomamo, ab939, obL&Mqdg6Gyemo (Bartok &Suchoff, 1967:15-25). y3ggmo gh Mgaombo 
ZoOemmoagoqens 3oM89G9ddo s6 doo sbemb wo dmaghn MyInbqQmo gwIMogmgbmdonss 
wobsbengdqemn. Agm39 Loagybgdeg MmamMi3 ggmaMogaxjamsp, bzIMM bsbbyobyd0 Mg- 


 RoGHOME asgM3gmgdyeo sdMHom, G®Msbbamgobos Igwagds ymoRawma HMobbaemgo6o0b woo bod- 
mogHmbasb, ob939, do@Moxydobasb (Partium), Amdgembs 3 qybmeEga96 “partile unguresti” — ,.jbamyeo 
BoBa~mgdn% coo doMod~y%qdobac06 (Maramures). 


2 ZIM BQMgQen sh3emogabo3n5 Jgnd~mgdo sodmgoabma beynsmyH x73 9ddo/MgIgddo, MMIE]d0(3, 


M59E76sE9(3 Jgbodengdgmns, gbobssmd~gagdos6 yymByjMmye go(33mob. od yBgq6mdg6gd0b InogoMo 
093969 %sd@96099 MsgabgaqMgdobo ws L8g3oQngZob JgbsMAyoQdo9. Omagh sbgo mgd9dd0 433e9- 


3040 dZ05330M Mgo4(300bs(3 sby~gdo bme~dy. 
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gaombgd0, ob939, BamGq{egeo ngombodbMabom, doyMHygdq~m wobsbem|dgdo@ oym (36m- 
dno. shoo ,goM39GHyeno BymByMmyema sbymoggdab" aeg6SogyoyoM]do segomos Joon 
Logham bobnsGm badob-mgabgdgdab Bysomdam?. 

HMobbamgebaab 39M39G dob Ims-amMnosbo Myaombgdab Agbogmmmaaym ob3g4Ggdmoo 
(d303dNMQdaM, of BoImYy_bQdyemo OOLAMAIQSG dab WIGogmoabmdo XIX bowygwybgd~@q ob 
XK boggybob 80M3q9e~ babg3MsIeq WozogdoMgdyena aYyr 8obLAmMomyAM Lagmmbosb, doa- 
SMa SybqdMagZ0 LoygaMgd0, MmamMyda(309 GMJIdABs/Hyembazo, BemgaGJoo, avyoob- 
30M0 (Rosu, 2017b:121). sd Gggambgdob Bgbogob, mamJdob asdmbszeoabob goMgdg, ob- 
Mxyemgd@bg6 smanmmdingn di3bmgMgdmygd0 ws sMHo dmdoms sbboddmgdo, MmammH3 gb 
58MM MQZR0Mbgdd0 begdmed (ibid:121). sdob dogomams@ Jgagodemos Cwogobsbgema 
GoMs modyemyob Eo HoH AMGommMob o6bGMHyIFGH ye Agbago, GmIgmag LHymeages 
BQmgaGosbs Eo gammobmdg. mHng7 Jomasbo AgbagsemAMa LOM AIHyMgQdob go(gamgdom 
RAM sEMnbogm QB bob BsMdmagzn~@agbb, gaeEM] AgbLags, MMIAgmbs(3 Csd~md Magambgd- 
da dmdoms shboddmydo sbMymgdg6. GMsbbomgo6aob doo-ammMos6 Ggaombygddo, obg39; 
Agndmgds Agagb3e@gb MosdIegbndg plaggMbomyMa gengdgbGBo, MmIM|da(3 Jagyqmgbgdo 
32M85GHqEM IV7dj33Z0O@MQMdab. 98 JodoMm|domM, Agadmgds 3Zobbgbma: dggmmo gmyzocmafin bo- 
Lodegmm &®gJ603900, GmamMgd0Q390 “tapuritura” Gos modqeaynwsb (Bouét, Lortat-Jacob, 
Radulescu, 2006) ws “hore cu noduri” ®sGo modydqemyows6 (Bartdk & Suchoff, 1967:37), 
890760324960" Logbsemgdn GoM AMBamMMa@Esb wo rbbGM7IVHESyemo Agbogo Gomes bg0- 
AgQemjnw@sb, MmAgeayy LH yee gds “hid’ed’e cu gorna”-%q° — game~mobr-boy3g0Mbg. 


2. AmyBghMnggdgemn ws JgIabgggncin 3memagmbns ®Msbbagmgsbaab 3939 9ddo 

AMoea3ayeno AnbLags HMsbbamgys6osdo daMams@se, ImMbmeEanMns. 7939, Igbodm~9- 
dgemas 08 adgnsma dgd-b3yq3gd0b ~ws~eg,96o(3, M3 9d MgZ,0Mbda 8memngmbnsb 363~@gd0m. 
80MZBgE yrgenabs, YOw@s omgb6odbmm 8ndbgdn. Ioybg~@og0e adobs, GMI Mydoby~m 8odbgdb, 
AaqyyengoMg, ImbmMamboyMoe ImgMosb, Msd~@ 76099 godmbo3emoba donbiy a36g~@gd0. GMob- 
Logmgsbonb mango Gygaombdo (sbg39, HyInbgaab bLbgo 3Mmgnbyngddac3)_ yIob3n~gdob 
KaqBaL Jags dobMymypdqmo GIgMSHyoMa dmagogb Godegbadg 8odbbL, GmIm~|d0(3 o6- 
Boy\mbyGoe Leymogss (Kahl & Rosu, 2016:195-240). dmem Bengddo Robobobmgo60 3m- 
Mmogmboab gh gmMdo JHgdo, Go~@asbh sboemasbMes omdsd d3qmImeEynHow@ Romgoms ws 
nso mJ3go dobbo. 

8MMoW_Mbaab Logo Gado, sdRQMose@ ooLA|MAIZbGQemo, Woowanbs gobmdqbogmemads 
L3gmMobGs Gseymgbjyd (Speranta Radulescu) boggeng gagemggob hoGsMgdabob. godobb-yea 
8memoQgmbaab 09 RBMMIob, MmdAgembs(3 AmabgbMaggdgemo Immag_mbns woosM 430, ob bod 
smgaqm Bam] IgGbobb o3gnMe@gdme@o. (Radulescu, 2015:1). gb Amgm bs 9% oMab domosb 


3 shgan GggambyS0 boy 3qbmdom obsMAybgdOS 39%jIZ99E EddM Zoe Qd~mmdab (396 GMseEqMo 8me~o0- 
GHo3yMo domabasb. odab godm, Mmd dangmydb gobbogqmMgdqmn qumgdgda B4mbeoom, 9939 
L949 3969909 I-agddon Jgbge@gdm@AM Mam {Job y3Zgqms BoMAnbgdqm a3oMb obeos BHgdabdngM gomMase 
Rodmyoemndgdye~ BmemaGHhoggq Hy sEdobabSMo3ay\e~ obLGoGyV®bL. obgm 80%mdgddo seMgaymo 3od- 
AGHsmabHyMo LHMAI®jMQd0 39H gobgzamsMegdme@s. obg Gd, qodIMago MgQdo og GM3MsGymo ayo. 
* Byembajzo sHob aspbgdGago bLoygaGgdob bobg, GmIgeEma’Z CsdIBSEQdQEno Jomeme babasb wo oM 
ogh LoGpRo. aogMggqmgdqenns dbmemme GoMs IMBam~mmMHdo, dob Iome~ame ImgGoab bsMImIowayg6- 
M™gJb0 939396, SmamM(3 Jomydo, ob939, dodo30(3960 (Georgescu 1987:40). 

> game@mab-boygnMa LAMmsb gam~@obb Abgogboo. gh bodgdnsbo LogMogns, MmAge@a’3 Ig4obn3qMo~ 
Mab godmagMgoqema mammbab MZBMbsGMMaM Eo Job 3MMBqbbyq WsdoaMgdyeno Mam. gb o6L8My- 
89680 So8mMMab MQQamMbdo Jg7aGosbgb 8oM3Zqem0 AbmM@cam mdob dgdw@gqg_, Eosbermgdam 09 8gMomedo, 
AMZS BVOSbhS3goMab Im3qjmoGmbo 49d 30MEd. 
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BBM ZIMISTLO Lo 3g963QQd9 FQbogmbgoob JyxGio Qow~ XBIBIIdIo Emggobegero MyIobg- 
aab LHq{mos@ gobbbgogqdqem MGga0mbgddn%. Bsdmagmamn s~@gomgdne@sb Ibmeme ghans 
32M898qNEn. 96939, IdndZb6gemmgE6ns adob smbodgbs, Md AmybgLMaagdgeo smmagmbos 
3363E9d0 Jomemeo MoGoendo 6 Logo@obb3o0 Mogabygoma GoGIob I4mby bqmo Ggdsab 
Gsb5MdmMgddo ws Dob ,JodsMagds ofgb ymb3gMgQGqm AqbozsmyM ghagGozobmsb, Gmdge- 
213 QMOHEMMAMdEO sgebzdb EMmb, LogM(3Zgb, dagMob goxQMgdyQemmdobs ~s bsbsMdmg|dab 
B0MsQ30MgJdO0b 8mH g6(309e~b" (Radulescu, 2015:3). 

Mydobqem FHMoeay3oyen obbLbH|MAIVQoG jem Agbageda Jgadmgds, obg39, Co30e@anbmo 
AgZIMbZg3OMN B8mMeMagmbngdn” 06 ba~mmMgZbyMo~@ Jg4dbam~ma BmeEmagmbogdo. NbLAMy7Ig6- 
AHyro Immag\mbaob gha-ghan adgosm0 Boasmamo Agadmgds IAmabdnbma Home ImBo- 
mmbab 8yembozob dbmangMon sbbsddmab IgbMymgdam. BMHowog3oqjmoe@, Gyenboz bg 
Ag_ILMQMgdmgdn 9d OOLA|MAIGGHL oygbgd~e6g6, Gmamm3 Lobogboemmb ws (3om~mgg ob- 
Mymyzo~ebg6 Logbsemgob (yd. “chemari”). Gomsiy 3gMomedo ashbes AgamJgmdo, gobbo- 
BIMMQdaM amambgdbs wo Jomgdb JrmMab, 306 4yRMm ~Cobgq76om ws Jgd3mda~ Logboemb 
AgoLMymgde@s®. 0d IndoMmgdam, GyerbojzB7 AgdILMymgdemgdb gMmoe@ wosg33gMab Jgbo- 
demgdcomds Ibmerme gobboyqoMgdyem dgdmb39396da B4mb~o@om, MmamMa(399 Ios gonb- 
ob? 96 Irs gommabgobsb” wemgbsbbsymgdn. doxbg@sgo@ adabs, md dobga~ma ggm~gdm- 
Cd bLmamm dgbhMqmgdodg, Logboengdab gabsemyM Bobamda Jgdmbgg3gam0 8memagmbagd0(3 
Agadmgdmes gsdIMMgMe. AghMymgdab dg3e@mdgdo Cs obLGMyIFZGHJd0b gobbbgoggdqemn 
DmAgd0 GoMAMAMdeas sham ImemagmbayM yM9Q996H]db. Jgbodmydgmos, GMI adgosmoe, 
sbgmo dgdab3q3am0 Smemagmbagdo Ham-bgms gododbbyem Imemngmbagds@ asMewsn{db6g- 
MOS. N6YMMISHB dds, SmI db3 dg3Z63~r0 Hoo AmBam~mmmMHoab bogengddo bo3gq~g 33- 
mg30b EMMb, domme gMan sbymn dxIMbZg39 sbbgobgbL. ImMBab Bmangmo Fomdmdseo- 
Z96gerb gneEMsdo x_M 3a~—g3 sbbogb, MHmd mMAMsdmmMab 39MaME@Jn ZnEMeb, IoHomsMeab ~ws 
amsbsbsb 8706030] beyggagb AgdILMyEngdgemo Joemgdo 0d 06b8M79968H bq wCoggMobsb 
0Y99692R696 Moms(3 Lobob godnbbym~m smemngmbosb". OMd30 Gyerbo} 7 8mmogmbay- 
Ga AgLmMymgd0b baMba domemeE gn®Mabs wo yod3g6adn agbge@gdo". 068 9%83M%]Go(300b 
gb bgMmbo Eobogmama Agbogab obLAMyAdIgbHyema Immagmboab adaGoM|ds oym eo ob, 
395b0196939, bgrmmgbyMo@ AgnGsbgb Loggem 30eMsdo. 3mIgbALAN{MIs bgmMIdmgZebgem- 
409, Mogob dbMng, JbsMo CogoamMs sbym Ji3@gmmdgdb. sdagoMse, boembjMa sbboddmydob 
Rodmyomndgds (yd. ansambluri folclorice, ansambluri populare) ogo IbmeemeE go-go 08 


© 330930 BoGoMes Jgdw@ga o@anm|ddo: Immemsggqamn — 0939 8MoxnbO, doboM — ~ModqydbaQ¥) doy, 
3m &)960-doMsd-qnMgdo. 

T sbhgcro 3946393940 336390 BoMo msdgqmynda Qemgngsb]J IgbHyengonbob. 

§ aabagmma doMosbs gegamto (GmemyGo), @od. 1947, beg. bgago0, 3ae@Msb mgdo, omdob JGoGo, 
(36mgHMdb Jomo, 394396040, oe~mdob JGoGo, MyInbga0. gnbmyxmmHn JoMos bagmems, (od. 1941, beg. 
BoMabyGo, IMM|ob mgd, s~mdob JGoHo, GyInbgm0. 

? Ams asabs sob segamn, Lows ym3gemgbemayMow Bdnbes gmosb emgbsbbsymob EMmbL HsMe@gedo 
LodoGoMdemgdab s5bMmde. GoMbye~da sbgmo Emrgbobbsymob EMmb wesydmMbabgdgmo obsemasdMH- 
egd0b Jr>mbaemgdo oajadgdme@o. 

Ars jomabygabs g34—mMg60b Am@gdob Logyge gomnbgobob wo gobmoagoyemos bdo IGsHobs wo 
gnbmaMogoyeo MggZ0MbObL g0E5339MSdq- 58 sEgQnm@d], yrggmbemoyMow@, 898M%)-893~mdab eC~rg- 
Lobboymob EMMmb, HMsea3aqjmn s0bMmdo odsMngdmes. 

T ambagmMa doGHosbs a~mgamGHo (mem Go), Eod. 1947, bag. byagen, gae@Msb mgdo, semdsh IGoGo, 
(36mMgMMOb Jomo, jod3g60dn, s~mdob JGHoHo, MyInbgo0. 

2 Smemagmbns ~(36mdns GoM IMBae~mMab Logo boymgdab GyerbzB9 AgdLGyemgdemgdabagob. 
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38M%93 OMbabdagdob ImMab, AMAgmmMs IgIZgAMdOMI3_ MIQEALAyMa Mgy0do QmmgemMb 
BAMBar6oabG ym Iabbgdam oygbgd@s. 09 AmAdg@gdgd0b AmogoMa Bobsbo nym Bmenz- 
MHA 7RBMGAM LobsbomdMaga godb@oMaym sbhero~@ BsGMImMdImdogma qMdosbyemo gmobobagab, 
MAMIgQMZ, daMamsEse, Lmgmab Magambgdn@ab Rodmbjy~mn sesdnsbydabas6 Jgwagdmemo. 

MI(3d AMdZ9H0 Brea\_MbaYMa BMgoEmMMa HMse@0(30960 Jgode~gdo smImAbeagh My- 
dobgamdo, doamsd oMs Mydnbgengdb ImrMoab. Gydnbgmda Agdb dagm ARoShoMgdyemo boggeng 
330D93900bsL Modegbndg gmbagqMn Xanga smdmgefinby, Mmdemgdboi3 dJgbsMAnbgdqemn 
BJmbeo0r BMow@agogqma _gmygomyAMa Immag_mbagdo. joes smobadbmb, Mmd y3Zqmeo gb 
MAIO sMd-ZoM3oHyemo aym. dmagha ImemagmbayMa GHMsea309d0 Jgademgds Rg 3093 
SMIMZ0.Rabma L&sMmggh modimgsbgdbs" wo EMdMyAxQ_e~ oMMmdsbasbgdb" ImMob; ob939; 
GMobbamgsbosdo, bog doMgb dgedgddo" (aq%9. Sathmarer Schwaben)'®, 6 36m@®gb- 
G68 woaMgmgdb ImGob Agmgdob IGsGob ggysdowsb (6g. Szdszdcsdvas). bsbbgb90 
Ndy3aMgbmdgdab qdMogmybmodsd yggmo gb smmagmbns, dmemm boda boygybab aobdo3- 
momdsdo, Logymoin Idmd~mayHn Magambgdn@wsb DgImnGsbs CEMgZ06e@gmo Mydobgmab 
AHgMoGmMHnsdg. godmbogmobb Iqmgdab DGoGab dgdanbZq30 SsMdmo~eggbb. 3gyjedob bog- 
mob qbaMgengdds, dme~m boygqbgqGddo0, Mogabo bLogyWmoHa abaynsGog0m ~wsobygb dom 
MQsgQMBHyoMdo Jgdog0em0 F\Moea aero LoImgMgdab ImmagymbayMHa L&amam JgbMyeng- 
ds. dg, BsdIeZam@mse@ Agnbndbyd0 SmengmbayMa Ggmnagnymo badegmgdab gogemgbs (Rosu, 
2017a:171). 


3. Rog GmMgdn, MmIegd99(3 bgema JgeyJoengh GMsbbaemgsbaab 39%358 dda demagMn 3m- 
magmbaymn gem Bymab CsmImdImdsb 

dagbgrs30e@ adabs, Mmd joM3G mgd0, MmdAM|d0(3 sdyodab~gmo Mydobgmab 8gM- 
AG®MMasdy (36MgMHmdg6, yggmo DbMa~web (d0e 306960, Pobs3gmg 93MM80, smdmbogmgm 
Lemogeymo bsdysmm) AdensgHa ImMMog\_MbaNMa ZymMByMHgdom oMosb asMdgImMBydqemn, 
Mydnbyeo ws ybaMyeo (Tari, 2015:75-93) BMowoyoqeo Igbozs, daMomse@se, Imbmay3m- 
BayyMos. bg, GMI Logambsgns, Ms BoJGBrMJoIo gobsdaMmde Immagymbaab bsGHImdmdo 06 
doba Bsgengdmos HMsbbamgysbaab jomMdoG dab J99mb63930d0? 

80M3Z9M yr3moabs, Msd~@gbndg bogamba aLAMmMoosbs Eo LosMbydm goMgIMbaobss ~wo- 
B03dMQd4EM0. Dgadmgds aMd|geb, GMI 3oG398gdob daosbyndo dmbobmgmds Jomeme XV 
od XVI bo73%76g9ddo gohbeo abg, GMI 9% WobSyMegds qby3gqGmdo 96Go34Gmdab eMmnb- 


3 Emad3mgobgd0 EMdMaxXsdo MAbgmn@sb XVIII Loy 346gdo Rog0@bg6. Jom 9% Jon~Eg|b 389M Go0%J Gogm- 
Bab dog% 1652 Bomb foGeMgdqem0 M|R{MMIQ60, Mmd~gda3_ dgg~m MybyA~ IoMamdsonwm7dmynH 
MABIQAGSL gbgdmeao. Mmgamh3 Mabqmo JoMamdsenegomayMHa gzengboobgc6 aobeamdomy|db, dom 
AjEIOZS@ LeggZboeEb7b. Lodmeamme, Jom WsHmggb Jggyobs, Moms Agdemgemeaom, M3gmabdbsbyMydo 
dggmgdqNMO Egbgdab Jg7bodsdobo@ JgghMymgdnbsm. 


14 


oMHMdsbos6jd0 6oMImM—Eg,9696 do~mBobgmab 4330EM MMmISbyA~M gmnbo349% XayQ@b. aboba (36m3gHm- 
396 AMEAEM Ed (396HMo—~M]M LodgMdbymdo, IoggeEmbaab Mgb3qdmagedo, LodbMgm es (3g6HMomynM 
omdsbyndo. sAmdoby~mo Ajge@ab GmIsbyenn g6jdob yYaynqgdo, Baogb Gydobyeb (Smaggm dob Gy- 
BabAemab wEnsmgdGs@ gobobaw~s396). 3aMZgErO BLMym@am mab I7Iaga, Gydnbgoob boemabyqemgosd 
sMmIBbydab grmmbodjoo Imobenbs emdMygsdo (aba~gm Kahl, 2009:31-55). 

 b9Gq IoMgb Agodgdob gae~mmbodgyds XVIll wes XIX boyg~46g9ddo yoMgob Mgagombdo Imsbenbs joM- 
Cook BsMAobgdqymdo 330M Hg~eo Agodoob, sdyodnbegen d0eEg6 3046 gdd;Ma0b MgaombsIeQ. (Rosu, 
2016:236-251). 

16 ,Lodmgmo, AggqmgoMng, obg LM jem@gds: Badygsbo AmIM_Mo~a obygdb weo EMmoab goMy3Zg4qcmo 


Ambs33g9mM0b Jgdega, ayoen y39d0 JgmMg bdom, Mmdgmay Iobeggbh HIM GagdeMs Cd 33066)gd0m 
(oMobmegh — byJb&gd0m)." (Moser, 1937:141). 
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LIM 9330EM Imbobmgmdobosb6 (Rosu, 2017b:120). myB(30 MAInbyema Lagemgsn Goss mo- 
AqQemyn~@sb, IoMosdyMgda~w@sb, HoMs modqdyemaynwsb oy GomMo dgadqmynwsb bobbybgdns 
JOMM SOMA c:mg37d96G ddo (XIII-XV boy3-qg6gqd0b) (Velcea, 1964; Borovszky, 1908; Bélay, 
1943). mngg Ipd-rbggg0do Jggeqg0Mb 9H ofgh BqybAo ob6gQmMo gos, ny Ho BMoe(30- 
amo AgLags YRgMes shy zoM3oGyjm BqerByMHyo o63er039ddGo XVIII Lowy yy6gdeg. odeg- 
Bs@, sdz9Mos, Mmd 9d AgImb’gZqg9dG0, Amgdn 0H BoMAMoeggbb Mogdghs@oMb 4Q3Mm dagen 
AMoeagnabsngob, MmIgema(3 CEsdm~mddoa AgoboyzqjbgqGd0b Wswmamdsd~e) ~wongoMas. 

BgMMQ] DbadZb6grmmg060 Bod4Go obos, GMI ByI-ra Gsbby6gd Mggombgddo d36mgMgdn 
Mdnbgengon IoMamdsengjomgyd0 2y36g6. Imagnsbgdom Jomds Bsbam~ds dgMdbye~mo jyoom- 
magqma Mbd965 Innmm. gobsma3emabbabgdgemns aba3, md DJoMormdswnegemmds GMsb- 
Laggsbasdo 3% aym abbGoGqombsemodgdeyem0 Mmam™H3 Logo Jggy6gddo, Mow@asb Aggobb 
LHMI@] dsb Sfmrbos JgdByboMgogea es gMIGo3yIE@O Ggemngaab LesGqbo (Pop, 2001:280- 
296). AMobbamgobayMa Mgmoaaagdab smasMygdyemo RaygQow@eb asdmMay3bqymo Mydabsyemo 
JoMOMIsOnOJdemmds sMbydmde@s ,boembyMHo, amgbyMHn g3egboob wmbgbg, MHmdemab I~- 
3eEegd0(3 943 Le(gaamMMs@ Ed 9H(3 BEQMmdMngo Mgoe~mbsbMabam oH gobbb63go3g~ejdm~ebg6 
IM ]3e@mobsas6" (Bernath, 1994:92). Lmeam yo Ladysmmb IndsMa agngg gnmsMgds JgndR6gm- 
Cd SAMdEYEMO gommemngnMHo g3engboob Igdarbgg30d0(3 XX boyyqbgd~eq, MNdI(30 Jocrodgddo 
JeEgmdsMymds gs(3amM dom wQgmgboa aym. gh Mgoe~mmdo sbobymos, ob939, QMobbamgosbaym 
DoMOrMds on jdem4jH ~|d SgMdbYEr Bormeng4M bLoggmgbam Agbogodo. s@gam~mmdMHingn 3o0M0- 
368980, BmrEmzenmMab gogmg9bam, Ibadgbgemm3zbse gsbbbgo3~@qQd0 dnbsbGoyMo Am~@gmnabes- 
306, m99(39, 0939, CabogmyMa sMbgdnm AgIMAogZoem0 Qogengbob asdm3. sbgor 3mb6HgqbSdo, 
DsMaMdIson@JdmMMa ~o dgMdbyAmMa joOMmagyMa ggm~mgbagd0, smmagymboab ob3948,0m, 
39% AmsbeEgboby6 aogenpbob GMoea gaye Mydobym Ighajzosg, MmammM(3 gb, Jogsmanoe, 
AmbeES Csbsg@mg|O g3MMB5do. MZnMmMb 8mMmagmbns, HmangMa Jomo)igh GMobbom3go6oynm 
Loggmgbom 8Mg3emdo XIX Loagaqbab dgmMg Bsbg30%do anbegdab Rodmyoemndgdab dgwmggo@ 
8938mg0~@5 (Moldoveanu, 2010:4). 

Agadengds ~wsgob336om, GMI GoMd3oGyom MGqdobqem GMoeay3aqm IAgbozsda deagmo 
BMMaQmboab bo3zemgdmds sobbOgdo 4WRMM dggmo, A9gd330@M|MdOM Da~Rgoqmmo &Mosce0(300b 
SMdMLISMd0M. 99 AndsMmgdam, 3~—NZ9(3_ HY] 9340390M, GMI obymo BMoeai3aqjm0 3m- 
Mmagmbns sMbgdmde@s sbGa3qMmdodo, ob Igs boy 3497699ddo 4339 omoM QadboMegds @Mob- 
Laggsba9% Mydabgemgdb dmmMoab. 03 abso GI6OdZ6g~mm, MHmd BmangMamds obamMoyende, 
IIMADQMAQEds Ed 8mm HogwyHdIo HoJGmMdo Lowy gvy6gor Iobdamdy bgemo JgxyJoems demagwa 
BMeagmbayMo BMsen(300b oMIMIMdob 98 MggQ0mbdo. 


03Mg06s dsMnbs sddmjz3d9d 
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THE TRANSYLVANIAN CARPATHIANS: THE MONODICAL MOUNTAINS? 


Many of the populations of mountain regions, such as Alps, Balkans, Caucasus or Pyrenees, 
have strong polyphonic traditions. Polyphony was considered to be something typical for the moun- 
tain areas. In many situations, this way of singing has been also better preserved by the mountain- 
eers. However, at least in the Transylvanian sector of the Carpathians (Inner Eastern Carpathians, 
Western Romanian Carpathians and Southern Carpathians) the researchers recorded only few cases 
of traditional vocal or instrumental polyphony. The aim of the present article is to look at how and 
why polyphony is spread over only in specific areas. In the same time, I was interested in the distri- 
bution of such a cultural phenomenon, not necessarily to analyze the singing and playing techniques 
using ethnomusicological methods. Therefore, the main questions of this research are: Why did not 
have the Romanian Carpathians a strong polyphonic tradition? Is this fact influenced by historical, 
anthropological or geographical factors? 

The present study is focused mostly on the region, generally called Transylvania (Rom. Ar- 
deal, Transilvania Hun. Erdély, Germ. Siebenbiirgen)1, which belongs, currently, to Romania. It 
also represents a genuine point of interest for the anthropological research. Transylvania wins the 
researcher over through the diversity of its populations, that foster numerous archaisms (Rosu, 
2017a:14-16). Also, this region is interesting for a case of study because of its pronounced phenom- 
ena of multiculturalism or cultural enclavisation2, not at least because of its geographical variety. 

Despite of the well-known multicultural and multilingual character of Transylvania, one can 
find several hill and mountain regions that can be considered less “developed” in comparison with 
the lowlands. Areas as Tara Oasului, Tara Lapusului, Maramures, Tinutul Padurenilor, Tara Beiu- 
sului (also known as Bihor) and Tara Motilor maintained, until the late 20" century, not only specif- 
ic archaic features in language, but also old melodic structures- both vocal and instrumental (Bartok 
&Suchoff, 1967:15-25). All of these areas are situated in the Carpathians or in their proximity and 
are inhabited by a strong Romanian majority. The above-mentioned regions were known, until the 
20th century, as remoted places both geographically and culturally. Such “Carpathian cultural en- 
claves” can be easily identified because of their common shared features.3 

Concerning the musicological aspects of the Carpathian hill and highland regions from Tran- 
sylvania, it can be observed that, in comparison with the lowlands, most of the instruments played 


' Transylvania is composed, in an extended sense, from the former Grand Principality of Transylvania, also 
Partium, called “partile unguresti” — “the Hungarian parts” and Maramures. 


? The cultural enclavisation can be found at social groups/communities that refuse, as much as possible, to real- 
ize cultural exchanges. The main goal of these phenomena is to preserve several specificities and particularities. 
Sometimes the researcher can observe a defensive behavior in such communities. 


3 Such areas maintained during the centuries a kind of autonomy against the political central power. Because the 
mountaineers had special rights, in mountains there were almost any noble families or any well-organized po- 
litical or administrative institutions, until the 20" century. In such conditions early capitalist structures couldn’t 
be developed. So, lot of communities remained almost autarchic. 
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here were associated, until the 19th or the first part of 20th century, with the pastoral sphere: natural 
trumpets as trembita/tulnic, flutes, bagpipes (Rosu, 2017b:121). With almost no exception, the 
music from these areas was played by the local population, not by Gypsy ensembles as in the low- 
lands. (Ibid:121) Such examples can be the instrumental music from Tara Oasului and Tara Motilor 
played at flute and fiddle. Both of them represent a much older layer of musical structures that those 
one played by the Gypsy ensembles in the lowlands. In the Transylvanian hill and mountain areas 
one can also find several unique elements that belong to the Carpathian cultural heritage. In this 
respect it can be mentioned: old vocal singing techniques as the ,,tapuritura” from Tara Oasului 
(Bouét, Lortat-Jacob, Radulescu, 2006) and the ,,hore cu noduri” (Bart6k&Suchoff, 1967:37), from 
Tara Lapusului, the tulnic4 signals from Tara Motilor and the instrumental music from Tara Bei- 
usului played at ,,hid’ed’e cu gorna’’S- horn violin. 


2. Disordered and Accidental Polyphony in the Transylvanian Carpathians 

The traditional music from Transylvania is mostly monodic. However, it can be identified 
rare situations when forms of polyphony occur in this region. First of all, one should mention the 
carols. Even if usually the Romanian carols used to be sung in a monophonic way one can observe 
several exceptions. In some regions of Transylvania (but also in other provinces of Romania) the 
repertoire sung by the group of lads contains several carols that are interpreted in an antiphonic way 
(Kahl&Rogu, 2016:195-240). In the last years this form of incipient polyphony started to vanish 
because the younger generation reject it and consider it to be old-fashioned. 

Another type of polyphony, this time an instrumental one, was identified by the ethnomu- 
sicologist Speranta Radulescu during her field researches. She observed this form of deliberate 
polyphony, called by her disordered polyphony, for more than three decades. (Radulescu, 2015:1) 
The phenomenon is not a well spread one and it occurs at larger groups of musicians in very differ- 
ent regions of today’s Romania.6 Only one of the mentioned places is a Carpathian one. It is also 
important to mention that the disorderd polyphony appears only in ritual or occasional slow piese- 
ces in free rhythm and it ’pertains to a particular musical esthetics that values time, space, sound 
density, and the variational potential of the pieces all at the same time” (Radulescu, 2015:3). 

One can identify in the Romanian traditional instrumental music also cases of accidental poly- 
phonies7 or artificially created ones. One of such rare examples of instrumental polyphony can be 
heard at some of the tulnic ensembles from Tara Motilor. Traditionally, the tulnic players used this 
instrument only as a signalizing one and they played the signals (Rom. ,,chemari’”’) separately. In 
time, a competition emerged especially among the girls and the women, who tried to play more 
sophisticated and ornamented signals.8 In this respect, the tulnic players had the occasion to play 


* The tulnic is a variety of the natural trumpets, built only from wood and without a mouth piece. It can be found 
exclusively in Tara Motilor and it is played only by the Moti, both men and women. (See Georgescu 1987:40) 


° The horn-violin is similar to the Stroh violin. It is a stringed instrument that is mechanically amplified by a 
metal resonator and a horn that are attached on its body. The instrument was introduced in the Bihor area only 
after the First World War, approximatively in the same period when the bagpipe started to lose ground. 


® Zece Prajini— Moldova, Lapusnicu Mare — Banat, Hoteni- Maramures are the investigated places. 
7 Such situations could be found at the and flute players in Tara Oasului. 


* Informant Mariana Gligor (a Toluti), born in 1947, Segaj hamlet, Vidra commune, Alba County residing in 
Campeni town, Alba county, Romania. Informant Maria Nicola, born in 1941, Fericet hamlet, Horea commune, 
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together only at special events as the feast from Mount Gaina9 or Mount Calineasal0. Despite that 
the emphasize was putted on the soloistic way of playing, it may occur accidental polyphonies at 
the final parts of the signals. Errors of playing and the different size of the instruments generated 
such polyphonic fragments. It is possible that in very few cases such accidental polyphonies were 
transformed slowly into deliberate ones. The informants I have met, during the field researches 
carried out in the hamlets of Tara Motilor, mentioned only such one case. Some moti people from 
Vidra still remember that in the interwar period the best women tulnic players from Vidra, Mario- 
ara and Iosana, used to play this instrument using a kind of deliberate polyphony.11 Although, the 
polyphonically way of playing at the tulnic can be found only in Vidra and Campeni.12 Such a way 
of interpretation imitated the instrumental polyphony from the Western music and it was also artifi- 
cially introduced in the Vidra village. The Communist authorities, in their turn, sustained this kind 
of attempts. Thus, the establishment of the folk ensembles (Rom. ansambluri folclorice, ansambluri 
populare) was only one of the numerous measures taken by the Communist regime to use the folk- 
lore in propaganda. The main purpose of these actions was to make the folklore more spectacular 
for the taste of the newly born urban class, which mostly came from rural regions. 

Thought, major polyphonic vocal traditions can be found in Romania, but not among the 
Romanians. During the field researches led by myself in Romania, I found several ethnic groups 
that kept traditional vocal polyphonies. Worthy to mention is that all of these communities are 
non-Carpathian. Strong polyphonic traditions can be still found at the Old Believer Lipovans 13 and 
at the Aromanians14 from Dobruja; but also, in Transylvania, at the Satu Mare Swabians15 (germ. 
Sathmarer Schwaben)16 or the Protestant Hungarians from Ceuas (Hung. Szdszdcsdvas), Mures 
County. Most of the mentioned minorities brought all of these polyphonies from their originating 
regions, during the last three centuries, in today’s territory of Romania. An exception is case from 
Mures County. The Hungarians of the Ceuas village started, during the last centuries, from their 


Alba County, Romania. 


° The Mount Gaina is the place where the Maiden Fair is held annually around the feast of Saint Elijah. In the 
older times with such an occasion were arranged weddings for the unmarried youth. 


'° The Calineasa Mount is belonging to the moti village Garda de Sus and is situated at the intersection of three 
counties and ethnographic areas. In this place was held annually a traditional fair around the feast of Saint Peter 
and Paul. 


"' Informant Mariana Gligor (a Toluti), born in 1947, Segaj hamlet, Vidra commune, Alba County residing in 
Campeni town, Alba county, Romania. 


'. The polyphony is unknown for the tulnic players from other hamlets of Tara Motilor. 


‘3 The Lipovans emigrated to Dobruja from Russia in the 18" century. They refused to accept the reforms 
undertaken by the Patriarch Nikon, in 1652, to the old Russian Orthodox faith. As dissenters of the Russian 
Orthodox Church they were constantly persecuted. Finally they decided to emigrate with the purpose to keep 
their old way of worshipping. 


'4 The Aromanians are a Romance ethnic group native to the Balkans. They are living in northern and central 
Greece, Republic of Macedonia, southern and central Albania. The Aromanian is a Romance language similar 
to the Romanian (sometimes considered as a dialect of the Romanian language). After the First World War 
groups of Aromanians were colonized by the Romanian authorities in Dobruja. (See Kahl 2009:31-55) 


'S The Satu Mare Swabians were colonized in Carei region by the Karolyi noble familiy, during the 18th and 
19t' centuries, from the Upper Swabia region of today’s Baden Wiirttemberg. (Rosu 2016:236-251) 

'6 “Der Gesang geht zumeist so vor sich, dafs ein Vorsanger anstimmt und der Chor nach ein oder zwei Tachten 
mit einer zweiten Stimme einsetzt, die sich in Terzen und Quinten (nie in Sexten) bewegt.” (Moser 1937:141). 
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own initiative, to sing the traditional songs from their repertoire in a polyphonic way. Definitely, 
one can observe here the influence of the polyphonic religious songs (Rosu 2017a:171). 


3. Factors that Prevented the Occurrence of a Strong Polyphonic Culture in Transylva- 
nian Carpathians 

Even if the Carpathians, situated on today’s Romanian territory, are surrounded by strong 
polyphonic cultures from all the directions (Balkans, Western Europe, Eastern Slavic world) the 
Romanian and Hungarian (Tari, 2015:75-93) traditional music is mostly monophonic. So, which 
are the factors that conditioned the emergence or the lack of polyphony in the case of the Carpath- 
ians situated in Transylvania? 

First of all, there are some issues related with the history and the inhabitance. It can be ob- 
served that the Carpathian Highlands were (re)populated only in 15th and 16th centuries without 
being provable a continuity with indigenous population from the Antiquity (Rosu, 2017b:120). Al- 
though, the Romanian villages from Tara Oasului, Maramures, Tara Lapusului or Tara Beiusului are 
mentioned in earlier documents (13th-15th centuries) (Velcea, 1964; Borovszky, 1908; Bélay, 1943). 
In both cases the researcher is confronted with the absence of the accurate information regarding the 
traditional music played in such Carpathian cultural enclaves before the 18th century. So, it is obvious 
that in this case the mountains could not represent a refuge place for an older tradition which disap- 
peared in the lowlands, before the Middle Ages. 

Another important fact is that the Romanians from the above-mentioned regions were Orthodox 
and latter, part of them, became Greek Catholics. One should take into consideration that the Ortho- 
doxy in Transylvania was not as institutionalized as it was in other countries, since, up to the pre-mod- 
em period, it had the statute of a tolerated and “schismatic” religion (Pop, 2001:280-296). Excluded 
from the group of the acknowledged Transylvanian religions, the Romanian Orthodoxy subsisted “at 
the level of a folk, peasant church, whose priests differed neither socially, nor from the point of view 
of morality from the mass of the believers” (Bernath, 1994:92). The same situation can be notice in 
the case of Greek Catholic Church, before the 20th century, regarding the rural world, but with a much 
better situation in the urban area. Such realities are reflected also in the Transylvanian Orthodox and 
Greek Catholic church music. The local variants diverged in a significative manner from the Byzan- 
tine pattern, due to the confluence with the folklore, but also to influences coming through Occidental 
channels. In such a context, the Orthodox and Greek Catholic Churches could not have an influence 
regarding polyphony on the traditional Romanian music, as it happened, for example, in the Western 
Europe. The polyphony itself appeared, in few urban Transylvanian church parishes, once with the 
establishment of the choirs, during the second part of the 19th century (Moldoveanu, 2010:4). 

It can be concluded that lack of a strong polyphony in the Carpathian Romanian traditional mu- 
sic can be explained due to an absence of an older inherited tradition. In this respect even if one can 
presume that such a traditional polyphony existed in Antiquity, this has not been passed over, under 
any circumstances, to the Transylvanian Romanians in the Middle Ages. Not at least, some historical, 
cultural and political factors prevented, during the centuries, the occurrence of a strong polyphonic 
tradition in the studied area. 
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G09 ILNSEBIIEN 
(6069000) 


8MESM93IEIGILNN LOGHIIGIMDS Vd BNLN 39MHNSGNIBN 
OBMILNGNIL JIIMIL VS GN BVOIEBNIGNL/VBNBSSNL S6L5daV9N0' 


Agbsgscma 

bob Robsdgmgdabs eo ~oboMBysdgdobas6 JgIegoMa BMoeagagqeo sbboddmo Jdgmdo 
(3omdngmns MmgmmHs3 QobyQsGo (MANNS, mem Goada — GmamMHy gogoso (Iwas). 
dooms ob6L8M%7d768Jd0 Bshgg6gd00 wobsmadn (bey.1, 2). obobo mobbegdsb 69396 
32Gb (393390L, Gamdgdob GomMdme@ag6gdb, AMenm|dob msdodb ws MgmogayM (39M 7IMbB0g0b. 

BoM MOBIA7MBQoMIdN yZqmsbq Dbadgbgr~mmgo6ns Lo~odmb BHgemq@o Cu NUU, ,3md- 
Amba ag6"), Ho~@asb ago BoMame godImnyg7bgdo Lbgo@ebb30 (3gMg7IMbnsdo gs0-Jmab Roo- 
Beam (MLSs Ggdoboe@do 39803063900 g0dmbs@39), 06939, DIGMoemyMa GoMImeagbob 
Gab, oMEaGmMoab Ambobo@se. 9908Md, HMoeoagayemo Agbogab y3qmo LOqweg6bG®bL bb03- 
mob 89Mame@do dmgabmggd9 domo dgLbs3mos ws AgLM Amdo. Lomosdmb 3M gerqeob 860d36- 
Jemmone@sb ws go3M(3gmMgdn~@ob asdmdgnbsMy, Goomobeab bodbs83gMm sgo~@gdosd aodme- 
dagy6s weabsgmyMs@ EmGaMgdqema Leen 39% GoGyH (og.1,) GMAge@ag 19 badcgaabao6 
493909; 030 sMab QagoGob MpIgQMGyoMob oMbydqmo 2 30MGoGyMaw@6 gMm-gMonn, 
Ma(3_ 30 MeEgLI] asdmAggygoyqes (IgmMgb, Jano 907963 foG God Jyobo) (Miller & Sam, 
1995: 240). dmbby69d0, doaMhamse@oe@, sagdyemas Lo~odmb dMgemye@ab mma bad(300b &Mob- 
b30g(309b], 370m Goo" (NIN) ws cro“ (AI), sdb g39GJd9 gdb8ge@a(30g30b Ioboens 
B2ddMY9EOobH Es Boamsbenwsb. aga gosohoemodyjoab ymbSModIyoJGyeor LAMAJIGqMob eo 
dob g9Gos3agdb HoMeoay3ayem JIgMabs eEo Hob y096q3980/y3ogg7G0b sbboddendn. 


398gMHMgQ_MBNS 8memagmbanb 8amMabsom 

boesdmb 38Hgma@ob Abasgh Mg8IgM@qQoMdo, Hommgyma obLA|MVAIGGGob BIoMBoo 
smngdgds, GmamMH3 ,Modegbndg JgdILMyemgdemob dog Igq~mennb gMAn@EMmy~ Z>M0- 
Mgdom dg4dbarma Bg8GgAM@MbBaab aobbogymMgdqjema Boasmamna, Lowey yr3gqma Agenm- 
ONS NWAMISBAMns OGLH|MWIGGGobs 06 bdobomgob“ (Hughes, 1992: 19). M8 Zo, oMbgdmdb 
qmobbdmgds gnomdqbogmemams dmmob (Partlas, 2016: 50-51). @g30@ ImMMHmba 0H grobb- 
dgd9 Goo o6L8MydI_gbG gd0b LadqmBobyMa goMos3agd0b 8g MMBRMbose bobgemegdob: 


896030, OMI7m0(3 LodyemGsbyMoe qooghgdb gaadobgoob 

doGiomse@ Ag~mmensbs ws Gob 3560568g94b, bdoMse@ sHobbmMoco 

bobosme@gds 8989693 Mb0sE0: IMEngMbagAMHo (5dH]Z900 4ROM 

Bb 3560548 7500, HsEg06 MomMMy|yem0 ,dH]" sHs Ish Gr 

dosbeamgdymoas dahomse@ Ig~MMe@nsbosb, 5470 g06b63030960 

dobg06 boboomaas wo boom (Morton, 1976: 21). 

08339 Goabda — Bsoemosbewoab GMo@oyoyc@o Aybogs (1976), Agbsdeams, yggmsby 
(398 0%9d0@ Bagbdo Geo Agbozab dgbsbgd — mM Bmbo GgMb: 


 Ambbgbgd9_9Qydbgd5 33~g3OEN 8MH-g_ {Gab ,AMsg9~mmgMosbo bo3Moggd0b JgwoMgdomn 33093 god- 
IMYodO Mombbs Es HoamsbOdo* JgeEgagdb. 330g30 CsoQnbsbeoo Dsb3oab Agbozob gmbbyM3goGmMoab 
SHegdGom ,os6zoogeggo* (=F BH E). 
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00 Igbojzob mHobmbGoemo dgw@g,9d0 doGoms@o Agemmennhgo6, 

4md9em0(3 doabo 300568 7d0b somoemymyHoe LHym~o]d0... Igemmooob 

nbengo@jemyHo bs 930 ws 38%00(30980 yorgmg6 ybobmbdo 06 

48039800 JbMeMe 6363 b389(3093034)%0 LOGI 4Oqemo 

90990960, [...] bo@o7g rgMsemdob bodowen) 99063930 (abobebo 06 

G35). Igbazo bybagogh yogGoemdab ghia bodsmeng by, J9d098 

235101300958 4H530013.9356 bod5MM} 95000); 33003 76640945 

L630 Lodsmenggdb wo bg g07900396Es@... agmscemdal Lads@enoab 

Imeagena, AMAGEMA(3 9Ed(3,96-E9d0 04 L|MAIA IMAM gMaIym7d0@06, 

ofab 800 Agbozob dme@eomymMo 5b39480b bo34d39c0 (Morton, 1976: 21). 

LHNAmeogds My oMo Yym3gmagab gMOEMMAMsE daMams@o Igm~mm@ensd ~s Dabo 3oMo0- 
9(30900? yaggmagab gImb3q39 My oH “LAM AIB_M AM gMagamgddo* babmbyMn o6 
mJ Go3gqMa yEgmoemdoab badsmemggdo? 09 yambz9db9 8obqybab gobsi3gdo@ bogoMms Lbge- 
Codbbgo ObL8MyIGGGob Agemmengdab ensaModob Jgb6ogms ws obG M3ae~mgdab L8oGabGo- 
39H sboemoda aoMy{gZgQq~m MoGIq{M o~anmy|ddo. 


emo-b AgemenyMn ~asaMsds 

ms sab bomsdmb 3Hgemaye@ob Ime 4mb533gM0, Job Bragg ,godmbodID3o~@mdgdgen 
Lodmgmeb“ (Morton, 1976: 180-182) qbme@gd96. |mMMdab LodoMBogobs ws Amygemg bsbam- 
demagmdab gsdm, ago goMan Isgoemaoins NOLAMAIFE®QEra bodgdab gndbyoemobo(30obmgZab 
AgeErMeENNMa CnsaMsdob Jgbofdbgmoe. EasaMsds BoMdmseagob Hmmmb (IU), Lagdab, 
Madsabs Eo 3oddmyYxsb sEgommdMaga Agbagmbydob doLMymydab GMsbb3M038(300b. 

Bobg30 (fg qemace@: NIA, G®oob 60g: Aa) oGob bgeaob oddomgd0b Bygocmo, GmBg- 
M03. Bddmygbgd9_V3nbA_QsGHab/Qag_oGob sbbodIdmdo ,eEMMaL DogmOGMmengomoeo*. mma 
Go80b GoGBIo aodmnygbygede: oJ(3gbGoMgdob goMqdg, GmIAgmbs3 fobgo (Gi) g6meaqdo ws 
dJQg6GoMgdom, Mmdgmbs3 fodo (AU) g76megds. ,Aabgab (3o3engdo* yormodegds sd mma 
Go80b Gn®dobas6, Ms(3 Jayymamg|db GgIsab bod ,embgbg" (qgg98mm 893969800). Robgab 
OdMByIQdaL GnBIo GoMAmo@agbb 9339 ombodb yen ,LAM AIH QM gMagamy|db*. 

mds 990a9d0 M30 fobs (3a3emabasb", GmIgma’yZ godmaygbgdo MmammM(3 ~nsaMsdab 
mgtda Ligmo doga 39%GazomyMa bodgdab Ioxyonmgd96 ofQg6GaMgoqjm MaGIb]; bream 
306Hm Mybo gBqAMab gq7MHogomyMn bsbqd0 qod(3g6Bm G0GIb9. 380M%3gqeE Mab (3n3eb 
330R3969db Lem. 3 0, GmIgemA’3 aMdgmemgds Jodeaga mmbda — Lem. 3 4. 

CasgMsdab ymmMenbs Hyde godmygbgdqemns mAGBogab dgawo boggbayHa wos ~obmd- 
Gogns 1-7, ~sdoma mGo39d0 bodasbdyens (7, 6, 5, 4), bmeam dsma~mn mJGo39d0 odmb- 
AAMMBnns5 smbodbyeno (1’, 2’, 3’, 4’). gabsn@eb Axybagob BoI3gMo(309 LH Qmnse@ aosbbb3e- 
3905 Wsbogman LobGgdobasb, dagMQd0 WAgxmMdgbos omgbadbma oMo HMA dam, 9Ms99c0 
(3639600. 

BAMBaegdab (3abgygMo bsba godmboGhogb JLommeambab dagh JgbobMHyengdge “dvds 
bsOb*; maMga OsdGMab {MO bobo godmboGogb ,,doMoms@ bodb*, GmIgqmbes 3 gmbgaqdo 
sbHyemg7d96 (mHbmrgMasbo Emden, LogyymoMa o~omdgdOL AgbMyAm~gdabsb 38 mMHo obLAM)- 
IVEHaL Q5HdQI—M GHGnoemg|db). mGHa obL4MH7I76Gyea bodab gs6qQq6o Lodyomm wmbydg 
Bshggbgdno 39MeEnbgygMa bsbam, bme~m domsm ~embydy) — Bomgmo bsbam. 

CasgMsdn@sb fobb, GMI IMMBrbob 8Mggem0 Ambo&Hgdo odob dobobgd, md ,,domMan- 
SEO Agermens 3M%9(30gdM36 JMOsE Woes IghMymeogb“ (Morton, 1976: 21), domagdqerno, 
Bobbs3qmMJdom 3oM{q~ BsbgZ0Mdo (LM. 3 9), Lo~ws(3 bodgd0 bdaMe@ JgMan ws 09939 
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AnBoMaQm|dam AmdHomdg6 ws, Aggam|dMng, 069396 Domem 06 Codo~ daqMob gMha- 
LAMM. MAIS, IgmMy GsbggoMdo (LM. 3 4), mH LonbGMQbM Iogomomnbl 3b3ejd0m, 
MAMIM|d0(3 Homme 93969696 bobgdob sMobadIqmBobyMmdob. ,,dqds bobo" Mommgyem 
qMagamb 43MM agnsb ombygh, 3neEM) ,daMamse@n bsba%. IgdILMAmydmob LabLbMogo@eb 
BodmMIeEnbsMH, MMn boda AMmew|ds qbabmbdo ImBeEg_Z6—mM sJQgbBoMgdqemo Gn@dom (dog 
39M Gaz0~MM boddo). CEsdmHyoo EMMdo Jgadengos aymb EsbsgmyMa 8GHmM3MMHR3Oy~O 356- 
mbab sboemmangMn, GmMIgmIdA’Z adaGoMgdqmo bIgd0 GoMIoGHjdom AMmeges Logo@ebb3e 


R5b5do Ed LodyQmBsbyMoe LH Amado. 


wb OM QIAO QManggmgdob* ab{gMgoemgdab 

LoGsGabGag~MGo s6sennba 

IMMBMbab 30-gZ QgHao 3mIgbGHoMo: ,Ige~mmeoab obwoogr@yoemyMa bsbgd0 ~o —jbo- 
Lobab 06 mJGog0b Lbgo@obbgo ymgMs~mds BoMdm{dbob b3g9(303034% LAMAI®qHy~ 
qHagaqmgob. [...], Loe@og Lodsmmgms mobb3g@Mso (ybabmbdo 06 mJGog0d)", Agg60 ws3- 
30MZgd0M, 9% gsdmaMhg3Z0 MobdnIEggMy~mdnor. ,{g9MHogoEmyMo bsdbgd0" Inagamam|gdg6 
Boba 0b sb&V AIGA IS JGoggm@gedg', bodgd0, Bgggegomng, gdobgggo edgabGomgegce 
GoGdb, dsdnb, Amo aboba 9%(3 abg gSymdasb sMoof(3ghGQoMgdoe wCsMHhyIgab (Mybo bo- 
60), gobbo3qmMgdom, 80%3q~ bobg30Mdo (bem. 3 9»), Lo@o(3 abobo Jdbo06 33948 db, 
33068 ]db, 06 mybeoo3, bagqoeoyM ob6SMgoemgob. 

LGMAIGISYLY QHagga~gdob" oGG IMgoergdob QB QgGoegho L&.GobGoyqmo 
sboemobo gdysMgeds, 9339 ombodby~m, Lo~sdmb 8Agmyeok LMA IMG Mob. sdobmeb 
mo-b damos6 Imzeng RabsemyMn bobammab bobs Imbs33gm0 — mMn fobs (303M ~s feydom 
(aU), — ob939, dggom~@s sbsemnbdo. sdageMs~, Aeydob eos ~mo-b RosdIdo sfgm 41 LAM y44- 
HyMmo gHagyemo*. L6go Ioasmomns dJgdw@gg0 Imbo3gqmab 8oMgZqemo 100 ,LaMAIaqm- 
mo ghagamn* — 3m boo. 

AGH yMZ0emgQd0 yormnd~@gds Lodo daMamsEo AgmmeEagMa obLAMAdIZoGob — mambgb0s60 
Bmdmab, JLommegmbab ws ambagdab — dogm. ,LAMAI®qG Qa g7Magym|do" mab j3oh- 
JamMase sHoab fodmysmadgdqmma: qbabmb/m4 8039, 339% 8o/3306Gs, GHG G0s/bgdbGo wo 
b63. (bg 3-76c29/b98G0d0/HM 309 36 08 Godsgdob ymIdnboMgds). Isr sdbmemyGyGo ws 
Dge@sMgd0M0 LabdaM]q9d0 Bodmagemnacmns 99-4 LyMomdo. 

Amamm%3 Bobb, qbabmb/m4GogqMo abH_MZ0emgd0 Jdbosb LAM AIG qMyero gH- 
HgVEgdob" ygqms obGgMZomab bobggoMBQ Gozengdb, dodnb, Mm30 bbgo boda Soda 
Hamdob mobsds%o Lobdomam sHab BsGImeEggbomo. IgmMH] dbM03, Oy Jome~me o4(396- 
BoMjdym CwosHGyIQab (Bodo) Inga~mgdm dbgwegqemmododo, bLabgdgs 50 weoMHydo yHo~r 
Bsodo @s 21 — Beyd/ens-do. 09939 sb3gJGgoob LAsGobGogo RoImagmamns byMomdo 5. 

8980 qoobmb6/m4 Gogo agb3e@900, 4/5 ws 3/6 ab&gMZ0emgd0 FoMImose@ag6b 20%, 
mamdob agag9b Gog 99-4 Lamomdo, dodob, Gm30 L63ge obBgM3g0e~mgd0 DbodZ6gemmgZb6500 
AoGo@ godImnyyMgdnsb. gb Jgw@oMgd0 ggohAggbgdb, Mmd 4/5 ~ws 3/6 nb M3Z0eErgdb 
543M LOMAIR QM AbodZbgemmds, MmamMiy oJ(3gbHoaMgds~@ aby oMso4(3g96GoMgds0 
pbGM AI R_MIEM gMagamgddo”. sdagzoMs@, obG MZg9m~moo Lhge@obbgo ymdIdobaMgds go- 
BsdaMmdgob ,3mmag_mbayMmdab bsMobbb“, May ndodg 4R™Mm Ig_8o jes aymb, gaeM] 
dob AMMGmbab ImeEgeo agmsgoomdb, Mmdgemoab dabgjwgams(3 domenme «ybabmb/m4Gog0b 


268 gHZ9~Mqd0 CLMINbAM]7d96 ,LAM AIG QM EY gMagamgddo™. 


30Mn9(309d0 ,,89d8ab ~embybq“ 


AMamMH(3z 339 oMgbadbgm, fobgo agg3cmabgdo ,eMmab MygayemosGmMoso* y3nbg3g08ab/ 
R3N6Q580b sbbsddendo; adabsmgab, GmI Rsdmoysmodmb (agemyaHo Imegeo G®ydsob ymb- 
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HAmmabagoab, aygbgdb oMoosd(3g6GaMgdqem wo of(3goGHoM7dqm woMByIgdb. (ogeymo 
AMeEgm Agodergds HjsmobQdyem0 oymb Bobab Lob» — bod Lbgo@sbb30 BGm3mMMHyaqen 
qMongHamdnb 96 ,@9d380b (embyb9": 1-Bob0 06 Bob-c~am — 380Mg3gem0 96 JAmosegMm0 cmb 
; 2-fobo — 8gmMQ wemby ws 49-3 Roba — AgbLodg ~mby. 8oM3q9e™0 Bobob mambn (3agemn bsb- 
aMdmamdnm ymobsdMeoges mH (303@mb 49-2 Bobo@sb 96 99-3 fobob gMm (3agmb, Hmamh(3 
gb boAggbgdn9 49-6 LeyMomda (Miller & Sam, 1995: 235). 

dab doybg@sZ0e, eos smabodbmb, Mmd JIQM@A~ o6 Boob FMoea30ye Agbogoda 
2 Jd8L" CobogmyMHo AnbLogabasb gobbbgogq9d4emo IbodZb6gemmdo ofgb. CabogmyMH Aqbogedo 
GHgQIZaL AmoG do 96 wWszengdo dJanmbyZ0 Mommg|yema IgA®Myeo AMagymab CdIMye~gdom 
6 gobaMdmdom, Iogsmamse, Igmmbg~a Emo. JAQMob 96 Boab GHMsea3ayjm Iybozodo 
30 Irabg~eob bobaMdmoagmds/aMdmamds sMbydams@ gMan wd ngngg99. »Ggd80b SMeab 
dg Gdb7S55 AMA@ErbsMgQmMob byob (Goddoe@gdab (fobgo) ~s wsbsMBysdgdob sJGogmoab 
SMeon~@ob“ (Morton, 1976: 40). gb agnggs, Mo(3 ESMByIab Gaybgab Egmnemgds Momma 
»omdsdo*. 

IVAHM Qa LabGdIs qogemm Agbodmgdemmedsb odmggo BAmMIMM yaya g9Ma0(30gd0b 
AgbLoJdbgmoeo — Go (41) 06 ZaMao(30xyem0 |MMIo [...] Gab gaMoo(3oxem0 QMMBaL godmy- 
g6gdab spbagoemymn 39; 930 Jgn(303b asweaw@gdabs ws JgIGAMQdOb b39(30g0344H [os ~sdob- 
sbosmgdg9m 3M06(3039db. Homb ymdImba3o0b HyJ6030 sImoboMeos 33096 99-19 boy g3jbgd0 
© B639%30e—mb Jnombas ~ssbemgdom [...] 1910-1930 Bergddo, Mo(3 gobBaMmdgdyyemo ay 
08 Bd54Gom, GMI Aqbagmbos 3mb3zqjMbydo g6ymdmes b099%m Co Lb6go Wa~gdqmos mxsb- 
geob dog “ (Morton, 1976: 182).. 

dobg{~@539@ sdabs, g9M%33Z9q9Em0 Jod7dgQda0b gsd~m, ,dsdob MB. MMaAgObL ofglh wodIMeg0 
LogMom 8agbo, Mmdmgda(3 Jg4db6am~mos Hoeamobeoab GBomdo, JdghMo sbhMyengob dom ghm 
8g9I3qH c:embyd] Co LoIbsbam~nsbo gg7Mbas od3gnsMse Q36g~gd0" (Miller & Sam, 1995: 240). 
09 Z9MGas(3agdob Doybgws39E, Boa Agbagmbydo 33mm930(3, WoMbINLASqmgdn oMnsb mo- 
amgyeo 8ogbab ,mMoagnbsemmedsdo*, gh goMaoe Robb LomoyMgdda, MmAM|dbLo3 WsdsBgd0m 
BobdISM@Jdsb sdenggq6 — ,dobg gor" (WMA) (Gog ,dgg~mgd4qM yon~wsdy* AgbMyempdob 
Badbsgb) — 08 AgdabgsggQdobmgob, Amys ,mMoanbsemyM" JghGqjmgdsb dodsMas396. 

Log qb3ge0(30mM Bobsemgdab omdmAgbydo0 agnhgg6gdb Ledbsbaemnsbo geMa0(30gd0b od30- 
samdsb JIgGob Agbogsdo. ZHoM bsab odgnxH0 bodgdo, GMAQma(3 LHymogeéme@s bsdogg 
embjd9, smdmAgba~ obs Mmm~mambdo, bagddo, Mgs3bs Eo yoddmexsdo. 99-7 LyMmsmn 
BoMdmoe@ggbb 3M02ad968 gdb smanemdmngo Agbagmbydob bombsbyMa~@sb; d9-8 LeyHoon 
oMoMJdb dom IAgmmeayM ~ensaModob. 

ajmbagm dbgeggemdsda, GMI dogbgw@og0~e@ adabs, GMI AgmmeoyMa wosaMsds 
ayg6g0b LyMom 3-do Imi3904E Io~amdsb, bod7d0 of 0% LH Qmea do LodIqmBsbyMoe: 
ababo 9Mms@ domme JgeoMgdabagab omab boh3g6qd0. 

gh 3099968 940 Jgn303b 8 ,,Babaob Kagmb“, mommgqma, mogob dbMag go, bod039 
embgbL. bambsbygMgd0 oAggbgdb dob 1 F639, BmBJd0 033M]7d9 MMamgam~ma Bobgob 
oMBydobob Jgb3g6gdab aoMgdg, sdam asbobsbogM do bodo G&gd8a@s6 yggmobq LEMogo. 
2-f5609, MomMMmgqma dahamseo BmBo fobs 33mgdyenns ~sdbIoM| BmBam, MHmIgma(3 Jgg- 
bod0d9d0 fobgb. 3 60639, 9b MMdocaw@ges ws ademggo yggmmo%bg bam HgdIsb. 

AQeEMe@NAM w~nsaMsdsdo, mMa dogo geogbo bbb qbgodb JgdImbgg30b, bo~ws(3 bo8039 
cmb) qabmbdo 8AmiMMA3axymo Bobmbob Abasgboe@ sMab mMasbodgdqmo. wosbsMhgbn 2 
BMod5 absMAy6gdb QRMm- gBoMam obGBMZom~myMH Wob Gob nob, smbgZb Mo Jomo ws ~Wo- 
doe AMOQYEL AMOOMmAmMsEo; J9doIg »QHO@Jd0~ yoabmbda, MmIgma3 LH yeme@gde 99-4 
Qo 49-8 Bogeed9. 

39339MS@, 36399309 8BAM3MM(3O¥VEMO gobmbab dbasgbos ws Mogb ogemgbb MmammMy 
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LAM AIFZES WE bobqddo, AMIE|d03 QMaAEMMyAms@ LH ym Jd0, abg — LagnSob dgdow- 
aghgem Lbgo@ebb30 sagbsdo. 


BoMams 3 md abmgs(gayMn gaMGymdgdn — gobbs3z-qoMgoyemo 

dogomoann 

Agbodmams LEMosgy0 g3MbmMdng4qQMa asbgamsMgdabs ws ~obogmgymmsb sJBayMa dIabo- 
B2MQMHo aoggmab godm—, Goab Agbagmbydo 0% wyobegdnsb bogqmoM HMoseonyaye GyIgh- 
AHyeMdo ob—rgo3agdb. dgGaG, Bomb bod Embosbo gaMao(3agdab IoMsmMgmyMsE, AdZ09MIE, 
d0a,M%o9 donb(3, JadsMasg96 gJL3gmMadgb GoM dob wo obMaymgdgb6 Logo~@obb3e ~embgb gMabs 
©d 09539 O6L8 M7996 H bg. Dogsmamn 2 boMImo@ag6b HMobb3M038(300b 2016 Berob domBab 
(3m36aemo RobosbgMobs dgbaboyosb (UNUAL), (AmbdQMGn, Boom@msbeon). IMsJGogymo Imbsd- 
Mgdom, bobo gobdqmn o4gb doMomse bm&HJdb eo yggmmo bmBo Iamamgdyemo oM oMoab. 
CobsM%&ysdg00(3 9% sMab godmbgMomn. 

gh dgermens jgoMase@ (36mdnmo (39930b Mobbmgdn@sbss, MmIgmay Jga(303b 8 
“Rabaob (gagmb“ 49-2 fobdo. Juommeamba ws ambagdn obsMAybgdb fobgob wmsM&yIgdmob 
2:1 IgRrMeE dsb. MIR, MMbgbosba Bmbma Q{Mogb fob-CoMb ~ws Bobgab wCsMGByIgdmeb 
AndoMagdom JI6ob punctus contra punctum - b. EobsMHysdgdo odgmMgdg6 BMobsb mMHyxQ_m. 
sMbsbadbog3n9, 4d , LAM AIH AS geno gMagymgdab* qdMogemgbmdsdo, bodo bobo g9mb3939 
nbabmbb/mGogob 06 4/5 obGgMgZgem~gdbL, Mo(3 JIBAL EmMobmbOGomyMan Eos 3gMGoj0~my- 
Ma 3o6mbab Lomo ymddobs3oob. gb 9939480 godmdenbsMgmdb afag@ob, md Imde@gq36m 
dmdab Mammgqma Bygaemab 8oMgZg7em0 CsMByds JI6ob poabmbb/mAGogob 06 4/5 o6Gqm- 
Z0b, 9/3 QM Iq8 Jgbodmgdmmdgdb ademggo 3mddnboMgdabagob. gb sMab bogeMoy- 
EM dndbgjbo odabs, My Mord oMAg396 gb 3oMGqmbn es obe-goignsbq mMagbGBaMgdqemn 
Asbagmbgd0 LEmMge@ 09 Agemmensb gqb3gMmadgbBaMgdabomgab. 
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AMoea3axyeno JAg{Mab CEs Hoo HabgyqoGoab/gogoGob sbboddmab Mg3gM8yoMdo, 3m- 
Ma\MboyMa LAoGabGogob asMe@s — bows(3 dmogoMo IAgmmens Mogab039 39M0968 dmb 
JMarseE LHAQmMea Ido LodIQmBobyMo~e — agb3e@gQdo BmMobmbHoemyMn gobmboyHn gMobgd0, 
Loes(3 gMa abbHMIZE® AE bodbb Imbeggh IgmMHQ ws o—bg3Zg6 Mommgq_m gmagamb 
gMan AgmMab Inymengoom. Bobgob wsMHyIqdab ,LAMAI@®qeqQem ghagayemygddo", qoobmb- 
do eo MJ Ho030do gHMIobgOb gMbydosb Agermenab obeogn@yjomayMn bsdgd0 wo 39%09(309- 
do, 9939 4/5/ ws 3/6 HEB AMZE9E~MgQd0 LAoGabGag3qMoe, 9b939; 3363Eg09 WAM AIG qmye 
gMagamgdda*. Hom - g9Masyosms LogqnGse — Agoogb 8er(3g8qeno Ag~meank aseawgdsb 
od d9d(30M% db bodngg ~;mb| dg. 94g39MSE@, 3M6(393Q309 BHMBMM(3a\E~O Zobmbob Abasgbos 
Cd Hogb ogmybb MmamMHz ooLAMAIGSG QE bobqddo, Mmdmgdaig_ QM@EMmAmso LMyE- 
gd, abg LoqagSob Jgdowag6gm Loge~@obbgo sagbsdo. ndgnsm dgdmb39390da, g9Mimdg 9980 
0mby LHy~mogds Logo@obbgo abbL{MydI76Gab dagM gAmEMmaAmse; gb domosb gogh 4q- 
godo gs~mne@gdyemo AgemmeanMn bsdgdnb wsdMyggd0b. 
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CONTRAPUNTAL STRUCTURE AND ITS VARIATIONS IN TRADITIONAL 
KHMER AND THAI PINPEAT/PIPHAT ENSEMBLE’ 


Introduction 

The traditional ensemble consisting of woodwinds and percussions is known as Pinpeat 
(#iaNneNSt) in Khmer or Piphat (Qwousi) in Thai. The basic instrumentations are shown below 
in appendix (fig. 1,2). It accompanies court dances, masked plays, shadow plays, and religious 
ceremonies. 

Among its repertoire, the Evening Prelude Cnalsadu, “homrong yen”) is of particular promi- 
nence, as it is widely used in various ceremonies including the Wai-khru (paying respect to Masters) 
as well as before theatrical performances to attract the audience. Therefore, every student of tradi- 
tional music is asked to learn and perform this piece during their entire study. Due to the importance 
and prevalence of the Evening Prelude, the Fine Arts Department of Thailand published the West- 
ern staff-notated full score (ex.1) of the whole piece made up of nineteen sections, which is one of 
the only two full scores of Piphat repertoire ever published hitherto (the other being phleng chut 
tham khwan) (Miller & Sam, 1995: 240). Mainly based on the transcriptions of two sections of the 
Evening Prelude, “Krao nai” (asntu) and “La” (an), in addition to fieldwork findings in several 
sites in Cambodia and Thailand, this paper will analyze the contrapuntal structure and its variations 
in traditional Khmer and Thai Pinpeat/Piphat ensemble. 


Heterophony vs. Polyphony 

In repertoire like the Evening Prelude, the way each instrument’s parts elaborate together has 
been considered “a specialised case of heterophony, the simultaneous variation of a melody by sev- 
eral performers, each in a fashion idiomatic for the instrument or voice in question” (Hughes, 1992: 
19). However, there is some disagreement among ethnomusicologists (Partlas, 2016: 50-51). David 
Morton objects to the designation of the Thai instrumental simultaneous variation as heterophony: 

The technique of combining simultaneously one main melody and its variants is often incor- 
rectly described as heterophony: polyphonic stratification seems a more precise description, since 
each of the ‘layers’ is not just a close approximation of the main melody, but also has distinct char- 
acteristics and a style of its own (Morton, 1976: 21). 

In the very same book, The Traditional Music of Thailand (1976), probably most quoted text 
on Thai music, Morton writes: 

Thai music in its horizontal complex is made up of a main melody played simultaneously with 
variants of it... Individual lines of melody and variants sound in unison or octaves only at specific 
structural points, [...] the structural points where the pitches coincide (unison or octaves) ... The 
music ‘breathes’ by contracting to one pitch, then expanding to a wide variety of pitches, then con- 


' The paper is the outcome of the research project ,,Comparative Studies of Multiple-reed Instruments in Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Thailand“ funded by ,,Yincaizhufei (= 8) &) Project" of Shanghai Conservatory of Music. 
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tracting again to another structural pitch, and so on throughout... The pattern of pitches occurring 
at these structural points is the basis of the modal aspect of Thai music (Morton, 1976: 21). 

Are the mainly melody and its variants always played “simultaneously”? Do the pitches al- 
ways coincide in unison or octave at the “structural points”? These questions are to be further 
investigated by showing different instrumental lines in a diagram, and statistically analysing the 
intervals at certain rhythm points. 


Melodic Diagram of La 

La is the last section of the Evening Prelude, sometimes called the “farewell song” (Morton, 
1976: 180-182). Short in length and simple in form, it makes a good example to be realised in a 
melodic diagram in order to visualise the instrumental lines in an instinctive way. Here, the diagram 
is drawn to the basis of the transcription of a performance by local musicians in Roluos (ifJ6J), 
Siem Reap, Cambodia. 

The “ching” (Khmer: "U3, Thai: 4s) is a pair of hand cymbals used in the Pinpeat/Piphat 
ensemble as “timekeeper”. Two types of ching strokes are used: undamped, called “ching” (#8), 
considered an unaccented beat or stroke; and damped, called “chap” (au), considered an accented 
stroke. “Ching cycles” are formed by a pair of these two types of strokes, indicating three “levels” 
of tempo. (To be further discussed below.) Beats with ching strokes are the aforementioned “struc- 
tural points”. 

La consists of eight “Ching cycles”, which are used as the abscissa of the diagram, with thick 
black vertical lines indicating the damped strokes, and thin grey vertical lines indicating the un- 
damped strokes. Fig. 3 (a) shows the first four cycles, while fig. 3 (b) continues on the other four. 

The ordinate of the diagram uses the seven steps in an octave numbered 1~7, with underline 
for the lower octave (7, 6, 5, 4) and apostrophe for the higher octave (1’, 2’, 3’, 4’). Since the tem- 
perament of the music is totally different from the Western system, it’s better to refer to their notes 
simply by numbers than by any kind of solfeggio or note names. 

The dotted line in azure depicts the “elaborated line” played by the xylophone; the dashed line 
in blue depicts the “principal line” by the gong set. (The quadruple reed oboe, while adhering to its 
own idioms, circulates around these two instruments.) The pink line shows the abstraction of the 
two instrumental lines in a medium degree, while the red line shows a high degree of abstraction. 

It can be seen in the diagram that Morton’s first concept, “a main melody played simultane- 
ously with variants of it” (Morton, 1976: 21), generally holds true, especially in the first half (fig. 
3 a) where the lines often move in same directions and usually reach high or low turning points at 
the same time. However, in the second half (fig. 3 b), there are two interesting instances in the black 
ellipse, where the lines are obviously not simultaneous. The “elaborated line” reaches each point 
later than the “principal line”, yet because of the former’s faster pace, the two lines joins into unison 
by the next accented stroke (thick black vertical line). The offset in time could be analogous to the 
proportional canon in Western music, in which the imitating voices join successively at different 
pace and come to a simultaneous end. 


Statistical Analysis of the Intervals at the “Structural Points” 

Another comment by Morton, “Individual lines of melody and variants sound in unison or oc- 
taves only at specific structural points, [...] the structural points where the pitches coincide (unison 
or octaves)” does not seem very consistent with the observation in this case. As vertical lines denote 
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the “structural points” of ching, the lines usually coincide on accented strokes, while they are much 
less in agreement on unaccented strokes (thin grey lines), especially in the first half (fig. 3 a), where 
they form fourth, fifth, or even second intervals. 

A more detailed statistical analysis of the intervals at the “structural points” is conducted 
based on the aforementioned full score of the Evening Prelude. In addition to La, the very short 
penultimate section with only two ching cycles, “Chub” (wu), is also included in the analysis. Thus, 
Chub and La have 41 “structural points” total. Another sample from the full score is the first 100 
“structural points” of another section, Krao nai. 

The intervals formed by the three main melodic instruments — the quadruple reed oboe, the 
xylophone, and the gong set — at the “structural points” are categorised in four types: unison/ 
octave, fourth/fifth, third/sixth, and others (second/seventh/triads or combination of these types). 
Their counts (absolute frequency) and (relative) frequencies are listed in figure 4. 

It is shown that unison/octave intervals only make up less than half of all the intervals at 
“structural points”, while the other three types are about equally frequent. On the other hand, if only 
accented strokes (“chap”) are considered, there are 50 in Krao nai and 21 in Chub/La. Statistics of 
the same aspects are listed in figure 5. 

Here, more unison/octave intervals occur, yet fourth/fifth and third/sixth intervals still make 
up almost 20% each, almost the same as in Figure 4, while other intervals are significantly fewer. 
This comparison suggests that fourth/fifth and third/sixth intervals are also of structural importance 
in both accented and unaccented “structural points”. Thus, the variety of intervals contributes to 
the “degree of polyphony”, which should be higher than the Morton model suggests whereby only 
unison/octave intervals dominate the “structural points”. 


Variations on the “Tempo Levels” 

As mentioned above, the ching is the “timekeeper” of the Pinpeat/Piphat ensemble, which 
uses unaccented and accented strokes to form cyclic patterns that control the tempo. This cyclic 
pattern can be realized in three different proportional relationships, or “tempo levels”, known as 
“chan” (Khmer: &18, Thai: #w): 1-chan (1 818) or chan-dio (#utéw) — “first level” or “single 
level”, 2-chan — “second level”, and 3-chan — “third level”. Four cycles of 1 chan equal in duration 
two in 2 chan or one cycle of 3 chan, as shown in figure 6 (Miller & Sam, 1995: 235). 

However, it must be pointed out that the “tempo” in traditional Khmer or Thai music works 
in a different dimension than that in Western music. In Western music, the increase or decrease 
of tempo is realised by lengthening or shortening the duration of each metric unit, for example, a 
crotchet. Meanwhile, in traditional Khmer or Thai music, the durational value of the “crotchet” “re- 
mains essentially the same. A feeling of an increase in tempo is obtained by an increase of activity 
with the hand cymbals (ching) and the drum’(Morton, 1976: 40), that is equivalent to changing the 
number of beats in each “measure”. 

This metric system paves the perfect way for creating variations of a given piece in a propor- 
tional manner — “The Thao (4) or variation form [...] is a unique handling of the variation form, 
incorporating specific and characteristic uses of the principles of augmentation and diminution. The 
technique of Thao composition arose in the late nineteenth century and reached its height probably 
[...] from about 1910 to 1930”, because of royal musicians’ contests arranged by royal patrons and 
other royal households (Morton, 1976: 182). 

However, for some reason, “while both share many of the pieces that have been composed into 
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Thao in Thailand, the Khmer tend to play them one tempo level at a time, and tripartite versions 
occur rarely” Yet, despite their variations, Thai musicians are still quite aware of the “original level” 
of each piece, as they would add “Thang kao” (vw, “the old way”) to the title of the piece when 
played on its “original level”. 

Although to an extent the fieldwork findings testified to the rarity of tripartite variations in 
Khmer music, a rare specimen of Krao nai played on all three levels has been found in Roluos, 
Siem Reap, Cambodia. Figure 7 shows excerpts from the manuscripts by local musicians, and fig- 
ure 8 compares them in a melodic diagram. 

Note that although this melodic diagram uses the same approach as Figure 3, the lines here 
are not played simultaneously: they are only shown together for comparison. 

This excerpt contains eight “ching cycles”, as in each of the three levels. The manuscript 
shows that on 1-chan, skeletal notes are played to each ching stroke without intermission, hence the 
fastest tempo of the three. On 2-chan, each skeletal note is interpolated with one auxiliary note, and 
correspondingly the ching strokes are twice as slow. On 3-chan, it doubles again, being the slowest 
tempo. 

In the melodic diagram, the two black ellipse point out the instances where these three levels 
are arranged quite similar to a proportional canon in unison; the other two phrases between keep a 
much wider intervallic distance, yet reach their respective high and low points simultaneously, then 
“contract” to unison that ends the 4" and 8" cycles. 

Thus, the concept similar to a proportional canon is realised both in instrumental lines that 
play together in a piece and in different pieces that constitute a suite. 


Genuinely Innovative Virtuosos — A Special Example 

Possibly because of the faster economic development and a more active attitude toward mu- 
sical exchange with the Western tracing back to the uninterrupted court musician inheritance, Thai 
musicians appear more willing to make innovations to their traditional repertoire. In addition to 
arranging variations on three levels into Thao, under rarer circumstances they even experiment 
with playing different levels on each instrument at the same. The transcription in example 2 is based 
on an excerpt from a live performance in March 2016 in Bangsaen (uWuau), Chonburi, Thailand. 
For practical reasons, the emphasis is placed on the skeletal notes and not all elaborative notes are 
notated; the drums are not transcribed. 

This is an excerpt from a well-known tune to accompany dance that contains 8 “ching cycles” 
on 2-chan. The xylophone and the gong set keep to the 2:1 ratio to ching strokes, yet they do not be- 
gin together, but one “ching cycle” apart. However, the quadruple reed oboe seems to be playing on 
chan-dio, almost punctus contra punctum (“point against point’’) to ching strokes. Hence it is twice 
as long, and the percussions repeat the phrase twice. Notably, at most “structural points” the three 
lines still coincide on unison/octave or fourth/fifth intervals, achieving a marvellous combination 
of horizontal and proportional canon. This effect is due to the fact that the first beat of each pair of 
consecutive measures usually form unison/octave or fourth/fifth intervals, allowing more combi- 
national possibilities. This is presumably the reason why these virtuosically innovative musicians 
chose this melody for the experiment. 
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Conclusion 

In the repertoire of traditional Khmer and Thai Pinpeat/Piphat ensemble, besides the poly- 
phonic stratification where a main melody is played simultaneously with variants of it, there are 
also horizontal canonic phrases in smaller scale where one instrumental line follows another, reach- 
ing each point successively. At “structural points” of ching strokes, these individual lines of melody 
and variants usually contract into unison or octave, however, fourth/fifth and third/sixth intervals 
are also statistically common at “structural points”. Thao, a suite of variations, comprises the aug- 
mentation and diminution of a given melody on three levels decided by “ching cycles”. Thus, the 
concept similar to a proportional canon is realised both in instrumental lines that play together in a 
piece and in different pieces that constitute a suite. Under rarer circumstances, more than one level 
is played on different instruments simultaneously, similar to the juxtaposition of the augmented 
subject with its original form in a proportional canon. 
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Leyfison 1. gnbg3ns8ab sbbsddeno. nb6b6 M9968 9d0: IMsmon — mmbgbas6a Emden, Mgbgo- 
80 — JLorrmeambo, Hmbgs8 wo — IAgGoemmeambo, 3mba Gmdo — BHaxyemo ambagdn, Aob- 
30 — Mamgdab (3nddoengdob Bygamo, bedggm — mMMdsan CobsMBysdo. 

MH 0633 Zmobo. https:/www.angkorvoice.com/articles/389 (Retrieved July 9", 2018). 


Figure 1. Basic Pinpeat Ensemble. Instrumentation: Sralai (fJI$]t) — quadruple reed oboe, 
Roneat (11) — xylophone, Roneat dek (111874) — metallophone, Kong thom (Mts) — cir- 
cular gong set, Chhing (D*) — pair of finger cymbals, Sampho (fU*%-91) — double-faced drum. 
Photo by Angkor Voice. https://www. Ss com/articles/389 (Retrieved July 9th, 2018). 
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Leon 2. gnbQn0Gab sbbsdden. 6L8%79968 960: 80 boa — mabgbasba Emdmn, Mobs 930 
— Jboemmambo, 3g06a 3mba, ns0 — BMoxmo ambagdn, fobga — mamgdob (3nddsmob Bygnemn, 
B9\mbo — MMdoan CEoboMByodo, ammogba GoGo — gMadogo weoboMByodob Gygoeno. 

Figure 2. Basic Piphat Ensemble. Instrumentation: Pi nai (Mu) — quadruple reed oboe, 

Ranat ek (zu Aten) — xylophone, Khawng wong yai (dasa Tue) — circular gong set, 

Ching (4s) — pair of finger cymbals, Taphon (m:lwu) — double-faced drum, 

Glawng tat (Naaxvin) — pair of single-faced drums. Photo by Center for Southeast Asian Stud- 
ies, Northern Illinois University. http://www.seasite.niu.edu/thai/music/classical/thaiensemble/pi— 
phat—ensemble.htm (Retrieved July 9% 70!)- 
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Asasmaan 1. Lo~sdmb 3Hgemy@ok IMGBaHyMab 38o%3q~ a3g9%@o. 
Example 1. First page of the score of the Evening Prelude. 
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Sounding one octave higher. 
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Sounding ose octave higher. 
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bayfson 3. mo-b IgmmenyMin ~EnsgMads. (o)fobgob Kag@ab soMg3qma bobggoMo. (d)Lb6g9 


Robaab 4 (ngmab dgmMg bobg30m0. 
Figure 3. Melodic Diagram of La. (a) The first half of four ching cycles. (b) The second half of 


another four ching cycles. 


(b) 
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Lesa 4. , LAM aI _M geo gMagyEgdab* OEG I MZg0emjMHn LHoGoabGogo. 
Figure 4. Statistics of intervals at “structural points”. 


Krao nat 
Uni/Oct 4/5 YG Others 
Counts 43 16 20 21 
Frequency 43% 16% 20% 21% 
Chub/La 
Uni/Oct 4/5 HYG Others 
Counts 17 8 7 9 
Frequency 41.5% 19.5% 17.1% 21.9% 
Mean Frequency 
42.2% 17.8% 18.5% 21.5% 
LIMSNIN 5. HGS _7GZ9Emgdab LGoGabGajzo ofgg6GoMgd9e GoGIdo (odo). 


Figure 5. Statistics of intervals at accented strokes (“chap”). 


Krao nat 
Uni/Oct 4in/5th FI/6th Others 
Counts 31 4 10 2: 
Frequency 62% 8% 20% 10% 
Chub/La 
Uni/Oct 4in/5th HI/6th Others 
Counts Il 6 3 1 
Frequency 52.4% 28.6% 14.3% 4.7% 
Mean Frequency 
| 57.2% 18.3% 17.1% 7.4% 


Leymann 6. (30390 AmMeEgeab Lodo ~emby. “O” smbodbogb mn, qod(3g6Gm woMHydob. 
“4 30 of(sg6GoMgdqenb, “+” gMaoe@ ombadb5396 of(3g6GoMgoqjm woMBHyIob, GmIams(3 


Lmgmmegds (303@ro- 
Figure 6. Three levels of cyclic patterns of ching. “O” denotes an open, unaccented stroke; 


“+” denotes a damped, accented stroke; “+” denotes an accented stroke that ends a cycle. 
0 + oO @ 3 mad Fu 3" level 
1@) + oO ® Oo + Oo @ 2 mé/2 Fu —2™ level 


otroG0+r080+080+08 1 ma/Fuidor— 1" level single level 
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Leyfison 7. 365™ boob bado embab 3M2adg6Ggd0 Mm~mambab Iqhagmbos bgmbsb4Mjd0~06. 
Figure 7. Excerpts of three levels of Krao nai from the manuscripts by musicians from Roluos. 
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LIMSOIN 8. Dadra Amobamo IgermengMn EncaMsdgdab yMsgdg76GJd0b IgesMge». 
Figure 8. Comparison of the excerpts above in a melodic diagram. 


Asgocmaomn 2. 3MoQd96 Ho (3m(gbsemo AghMymgdo@ob, Lows(3 Lbgo~@obb3o -emby gMaw@mery- 
mse IgbMyems. 

Example 2. Transcription of an excerpt from a live performance where different levels are played 
together. 
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36563 JIGBSTIIN (8IGISE05) 
6065 IIS3S6SdI, IVBIKS LSLIESIGNLN 
(LSISHOISIL) 


GMIVNGNIAN JDMNINN (GIGENVSL L396IMN) LNIVIMS, NMGB Vd 
29GNMI3d - SILOM, BNLIM Vs NHMN6SMBMENO) AOGIGNAN LOBINI 
ROESEIMISNL BHdJINBSRNSEN NEGIMEIG-9MINBN 


Agbsgsem0 

LofoMnggemmb G®Mo@agagqmo IMos3g0embIosbo 3gmgoemyMHo Agbago bsMdmseag6b J3Z9y- 
Bob deng@sMo AgbagsmMa A_dZZ0@MQMdOb MaMQdqE™ Jo~gab ws dobo 3q_meyaMyeo 
OEZEBMdab sMbydom ob3gJGb. Combyemdo, bLoggnbgbg Iggo bbob bab, ymbmaMogab 
RobsbyMgdn~@sb dmymemgdqena, HMseoagagqema JoMaqemoa Igbogob od bogMmb ombgMabs wo 
Roby Mob 49dM%93 IQ~@gmmdeb B4mbes s@aammo. IowbgA~@30@ sdobs, E=gdab gobIo3~medsdo 
393M dJomasbo ~wsnzoMas ws bgerdobsb3e@mdo obAmMoqmo smeoam RobsbyMgd0b boMabbo 
bdoMsEO SMsOddSZDSYMROM|dQE~As 056999OMM3Z97 Mom@J6MdMHngn sboemobab Gy J6ogob go- 
AmygbgdabLmgob. 

99089, 2016 Emob dbsgbyemdo A396 g0dymaqdmeam bodmgas6 bo3gqmg_gdb3ge@a(30- 
odo, Mamd sbsmo B3eg3ZaLMgab foagg6gMs BMoea3oyemo JoMaymo Lodmgmab, ~m3gobs 
Cd EoGHaMgdob bodydqd0. 

A3960 gqb8ge@agos Mgagomby~mo@ |BMyzqboMgdqemo nym BgIM Lgobgmbg, g3Mm30- 
bo @o sbaab gbdoxgoM% jenbby Iyma gHm-gHa odg0sca AboMybg, bLows(3 gdggemgba (bo- 
B0Mowjcomeo Babs Mob Sosbjeno) AHMoe@ni3agdo RJM 30-EgZ gyemBogoMgdqemns, MmamM3 
ymggmemayma ymaab bsbomoa. 9808md b3064% bodmgmgdb, Gmamm3 0d GaGjomgdab 
Bsboenb, aobbogqmMgdqemn se@anmo ngaMogh JoMayen Agbazsdo wo Rg yo~g3 obsMAxy- 
69096 dgmsMgdom mMngnbsmyAH QBMMIob, Ms(3 0d AbsMab Jggy6ob (3968Mo@sb wodmmMg- 
dqEMO AQMaMosQaNmn A~ggdsMymdnm sabbb6gdo. L3s6qyMo IMogembInsba Lod~egmab bL&omb 
ZoOLb63039dq em HgMInbgdaM 9M6nd69396; doo ImMabse ,gmd38eng{bqjMo IMsgombdosbmds“ 
(Aslanishvili, engl. reprint 2010), 56 ,dqmemb yma wabmbsbbyMo IMsgambdInsbrds" (ymm- 
w@sbos, 2010). kqMembab Ibodgb7eEmmdab ~s/s6 CEabmbsbbydob Gmemab Agbobgd Ibyxgenmds 
Bobbbgag9aqemns Lbgo~sbbgs ogGmMosb, Jogsmamse, wenMosb (1914) wes yorMeoboobarob 
(2006). gmbbybbybo dombBayymos dbmeEmeE 08 So8magbsbasb IndsMngdom, MMI bL3obxy- 
Go Agbags LoMImMs@ag6b JoMoryemo gmgoemyMa IMog0embIosbmdob dggengb, xgM 30eE9g3 
BM(369e QBmMIob. 

Agg96o Mbdg76am, oy anbes LH \mse fsbge@q7 BMow@oy3ayma JoMaymo gmygomyM%o 
Abagob BoMIMbaQ{m Bymdobs Eo HmbsmqG mMasbobgdob, joes dgobbsgemm bLygobyma 
LodmgMgda, gabso@sb, HmamM 3 Robb, LEmM|e oJoo AgboMAybgdqQEMo JoMaymo gmyzom~m- 
Go dxbo3ob (ws AgbLodems, 93%m3yeob, Jordania, 2006) gZobgameMgdob Lobyabo 983900 
(Aslanishvili, engl. reprint 2010; Chkhikvadze, engl. reprint 2010, Araqishvili, engl. reprint 2010), 
LEmMMgE sdoGmdI sgoMBagm 33erggobmgab L3o6gqmab Mgg0mbo. 

BoMbyendo LgsbyMo AgLogob, Msg~@s80MZqms@, BmMbmaMsgyqd0m, Imagnsbydam — dog- 
BaGMeAmMbBgd0m AobgMab IbodZ6gemmMgZ060 B3~@gemmdgdo0 nym. 100 Baym] dgG0 bbob bob, 
SMM CM (1914) aobobomMog@5 BsJoMns Qomosdga~@ob Lysbgmdo (LodbMym-~wsbsg~gar0 
bodoMaggenm) AggMmggdee0 (1909) QMOMaMsgab RobsbgMgdb. LodbyboMmme, L3064yMa bad- 
MgMQdob seEMAyenn, Babs Loy 3qbab Wsbobyobdo asgqgmgdqemo BobsbgMgd0b IgG gLmd9 sos 
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AgIMBsbyeno. Amdagdqmn 930M] Meme gbmdab oneamdsbsms dsmmnsb (3je0 bsMabbobos. 
dgmMHg db6MH03, Mdagmabob gmbbaMZo8mMns 1950-ns6o Bergdn~@sb, 9b939, ages dobom~mydb, 
OV93o gh BobsbyMQd0 90-n06gddo LoMgQdImb Gm bodgdomgdob Abgemgemmdobsb wsngoMap.' 
Nbe@s smabodbmb, md 1980-056 Eemgddo, bInb As86gM L&yensdo ,dgemeos* IgLGa0b %9- 
gamba bombayMa LadmgMabs ws (39330b sbboddmoab ,Mo3mb* fobsbygMQd0 go3qm@o. myd- 
(39, gh BobsbyG jd0 sbemsbob godma3o (Khardziani, 2017) ws Aggbmgob boemdabsb3emdo 0M 
nym. IGaMgMe@Qb6o sbo~mo AsbsbyMQd0 goo3qQmgb gonOmdgqbagmemmagdds Jambsd 9%J3060d9d 
Cds Jgmo Domasdgom@ds (2004, ~oobemmgdom 25 bLodmgMob fsbsbgMG0 J39dm bL3o6ga@06), 
06939; BrengermMab bLobgemdbagm (3968HI0, gnOmdqbogmema bom Byddsdob bgm~dd- 
Mgo6g~mdom (2007-2010 Bemgddo, Jg99m ws BgIdM Lys6gado), BsbaermdHing, Msd~eqb0d9 
do3ZMMQMba CLs Amda~MyM A5dbgM L&ye@osdo. goMGeo sdobs, boembob dogh Eognbsbbydqmoa 
84mg4Gob Svan Recording Project goGamgddo, 2010 Bgmb 32 Lodmgms fonbgMs mgbygmdo 
SAAMAZgM@O AMIM|Msmoab, goMe~m maboJobs Cs sbbodd~m ,,MHo8mb* BagMgd0b JgbMyemgdom. 
MI(Z9, ZOIRAIO Mas, bsMHdIsGBgdaM WobMy~meos my oH gb 8Hmg4Go, 3n6sa@06 A3g60 Msd- 
96099 gergdHOmbsyemn Eghoma sobybme wosMhs ~s gbodsdabo 39d-a3g9M%@n Msd~@gbndg 
Bgmns sMosJGoyMas. sdMoase, Agg6b bLoggeng gJb8ge@o(3asdeg, GmIgema3_ Jggdmrm aJbgdo 
sMbBgGamn, HMs@ag3aqjma b3s6yMa bodmgmgdob (36mdogma, LoyoMme bamIdabsb3e@mdo om- 
CaMIsboems GomeEgjbmdMHngse@ ws bsMabbmdMnge@ do~mos6 dbaMHo nym. 


Lgs6yMin Agbagab sbsemn fsbs69%gd0 

2016 Beal Bogbamb, mMdo Ag9basbds (@Mg63 IJgMdoqIIo ws Bobs Iyogo6sd99), 
HMoseaiy3ogema JoMagmoa badmgMab, mm33gobo Eo EoHoM dob obs~mo bog3mg30 dJobomob 
RebgMob dnbbam, AogsGoMgm bLoImgnsbo boggmq_ gJbsgea(300 Lgsbgmby YBmgybomgdam 
(by%. 1), mAIGs LoJoMagg~mmb Lhgo Gygaombgd073 AmgZago30M. RsbsbgMos gmmsqbob 
AgJdbob gmbGyJLHdo Agg6 Abge@ggemdsdo Bagomgm bLgaGeb (Serra, 2014) 3MoggMowydgo0 
(Bods6o, AmAdgeEgQd0b byQhH~, LobM jeg, boGobbo ws BMsgomyxQMse@O godImMygbgd0b Jgbo- 
demgdenmbs). M973 Iggbgdo AmAIge@gad0b LagMmb, Agg6 Rogbygmya @Mse@agayema Jomaxyeo 
LodagMab, mm3gabs Co adgnsmo CsGaMgd0b yodMs30 badado (bye cwosbermygdom 120 
JHagayco). BobsbyMgdob GgJoogqGo bsMabba Igmyqmob j3oManwsb sMbynbgom|d@9. ¥39- 
ms fobsb9Mo go39M@d IMsgomoMbnsb-Iyem8odgoogjM fsdbgM%{dOq, Lo~ws(3 Domamma Mgobm- 
maaab (4K) gne@gmbszocm@o gmddaboMgdqemns 3-sMbasbo yaMbobdgbosba do3gMmeambab 
RodBjMjdm06 (ghia OnmmgyA@D bdsms RayQg_obagob), 3-oMbosbo ~moGobamagmbob (larynx 
microphone) RobsbyMqd0b bszse@msb (ofa gan mamm bdob gxayQobagab) wo A3gqqe~g- 
dM03 L&gMgM ARodbgMasb. moMabameambgdab LobSydIoGyMo godmygbgdo, M73 oJodeg, 
AMaMMH’z 30(30M, gnomdgbagmeamaaym boggqmg_ gdb8g~@agngddo sMabeMmb Imdbesme, 
IMBogoGQdyeoa ay JgMdsqdob (2015) Igegagdom, M9993 3h396o, HMI msMabamaAmbab 
RobsbgMQd0 Lodgqoegdsb adenggs, Esdobobyxgdnb gsMgdj wogadbaMegh mammgaca Imd- 
egMemoab Ggemroemo dsdab, Gmegbs3 ababo yggmoba AMmoe@ JegMnsb dqbydMng 8nMMdgddo. 
gZ0M%@ sdabs, ababo d90(39396 IbadgbgemmMg06 nbRMMIS(30sb AmMAMQMerab bdob Lodsmeab, 


' 1990-056 Bemgddo mdamobob bLobgmdbagm gmbbyaM3goGmMaab LoHjQdImbGm Lodgqdsmgdab EMmb ~woo- 
32M 0H 1950-960, 90990 1990-os60 Bengdab bogJb3grma(3am dobsemo, obgMomn dJogboGmyambob 
32b989d%]9, GmMIgmIa(3 L3sbqMa LodmgMgdob Robs6g4MQd0 0H ymoRames. GHmamH3 Robb, o38mMgd0- 
Lomgob, ob939, (36mdo ay LgsbyMa Ladegmgoob ab Robsb9% do (dame dd3qmoadab, Laman yogb- 
Babs es 3erseE0dg% sbmdsdab BobyGaw~n 35 bad7do), GmdIM@|dA’Z Agbyemos Mdo~mabab bLobgemdbagm 
BMbLgAMoGmGoaab 39d—M(3990do0 ,,6dgd0 BsMbyme@ob. Jomaqmn boembyMa bodmgMgdo0 (330mab mogm- 
393900@06" (2006, 2007, 2008) (49.0). 


AHse0gaqea JoHorjena (IgG Foams bgs6yG0) Lodeg@ms, mm(3gd @d WoGHoM]ds — o~yeOm, 
30JM Ld MoMabamambam fobgMagmro bLoggmy) RobsbgMgdab aMdgmg3oc@nsbo 0689%698)-oMJog0 lea 


ABGmbs3o0b, HyIdsMabs wes o6GBgbbagmdob Jgbsbygd, Gay bsdysemgdsb ademmggo, bg80M0 
AMo@ayayema _gmgomyMo Agbogob sbsemobabs CE. CEMyZqIFZEBAMQdaLMgZaob sbemgdqyMoco 
ZodmgaygomMa ygmdsayG® Mam o8em030(309d0, Jogomamese, ymdsay8HyMyoma damMgoobo- 
JsEm@g|adMHaga sbomobab GJGo3ab godmygbgds daqgMombadsmemydHngo sogmoggdob (dogGm- 
AMbyMo LOMyJGqmob Rom3cano) MZ NIFEBAMQd0LMgZ0b, LadmgMosdo sMbgd yo d39- 
snMnggdabs Es ImIM_Megab ImMab obHGo4(goob Jg7L6sge@ob dovbom (Scherbaum, 2016). 
Roby Mob mommgqm bLasbbLL mob sbmogh 3M 3gemo b&gMZ0qgd0 AMAM|MM|dmsb, Mmdge- 
Log bgemddmgsbgemmdes JoMnggma gnbmdqbogmemmaa bsbs Byog6sd9 (Scherbaum and 
Mzhavanadze, 2017). Gs(3 dggb90 baMsb (2014) Agbyag gM GgGnyIb (IMogomeRgmown 
aodmygbgdab dgbodemgdemds), sbemobsb esynbsbbydqenn 33mg30m0 8Gmg4Gob “Computa- 
tional Analysis of Traditional Georgian Vocal Music (Miiller and Scherbaum, 2018)~ 3oGamgd- 
do dgdqdoZ~Egd9 Lgs6yMHo Agbogab 39d-bLo3930, boe@s73_ 33emg30M Lodydombagab ygqme 
Robsb Mo (damamscen MOQ3MMId(305 Cd LAsbEMBodbjdyero Ed AjZoQameE c:my3999680M|- 
geo AgbogmemaagMo AggQobyds) oJbgdo baerdabsb3~e@mIn Creative Commons-ob emoa(396- 
Ganm.? 09 abam AgZg6 go03aM%JQdM bye Jggqbyma Abagy_mam ZqmBygeygeo 89d330@%g—- 
dab JoMayema gmzomyMa AMogombdosbmdab AmbsbyMbgdgmo ~s sym] SQMa ymMMdom 
Eo(33dL5 Es EM347d96 GoM dab. 

AMoea3oayeno LgsbyHo Agbagob LabSJIoSyMa fobgGob Aggbb boggerg gUb3gce0(300- 
deg sMbgdqea y3gmo aba3asGagob sgMans6gdb ob, Med RobsbyMQd0 Fdnbes o3°qjbGo034- 
Go aym. obgor fob969%jddo(3_ 30, MMIE|ba(3_ (390-3903. JOBMMAMbyAdaMos g{o3gmgoqEr0 
(Lobgdgo BmangMa mem 8MmgJGdo), obeEAga@VommMo bdgd0 gob yoemZg3g2qmowe dommns6 
Mayemse@ abdab. Lndegmob eAmb Logqmob g0dMoMgdob Bomdm{dbabs wo g93%(39mgd0b 
AgbLob69d A396 8MGmgdGab ymbGg4bGdo (Scherbaum et al. 2015), InBoMaremn JagMngymbydam 
A396 asdmg(30@gM ABENZgNEWSMAM bdome sgaBbHagyMo asdmymgaoemds Ws smdmgoAabgm, 
AMd a~EQoeMyMH 8oMMdgdday_ yo 230 do~masb LEMoQee@ 039M |gdM~@d, Jsdob, Mmegbs(3 Imd- 
MQMengon asbbbgo3ggdqen0 MbGgbbLagmbom Im_MmeEby6 (Mobo(3 obobo bsdeEgomoe@ 9399096 
bgs6gado). dsdsbse@sd9, Igdgboemn 33g~g30M0 JAge@gagoo, GmamM(3 fobb, mIGndo~mynGoe 
gbhormoagjds 393%0 gsbbb3039dqeno g3gemg30MO Logambab go~@sby398ob. 


Ambs(399ars d9a%mg9d5 co Eabsbbsmn bsdydom. 

SEgQAMI~|d9MgQmds, Lo~s(3 as3gm~@s AobsbygMgJdn 

bLoggeng RobsbgMQd0 goggmms 25 Lgbosbg 2016 Bmob o3moab-b9499dg9%do. 39390904- 
mo RobsbgMgdab swanmdmgdsMgmdo bohggbgdn9 6sb6.1-%9. gnbso~@b Agg6o 38mGammMHn®J8o 
aym %9d—M Lgsbgoo0, RobgMab Lobooms qenw@gb bsbagrdo fommama ayg3g696 L360 dmd- 
mgMengdn, o6 ab bombo, 363 L306qM BsMb obMy~mgpdsws b3g06gmdo we dob damds sMbg- 
Sem bg3564H wsbsbergdgddo (Co@gmMn, Bo~mys wd ~J~@od6~). J9-3 ws 49-4 bgbosdy Agg6 
RogbgMgm ayMqmn dImdmgmemygdob mGn xaQ4Q@0 (dome fgdm“ wo ,sdsmemyds", Agbo- 
dsdabse, MoAMaQmdO ES dy3ob(3abgdo), bmem 22-9 Lobos, Mdog~obdo, asdmgoyg6gm 
AgLodmgdmmeds Ed AHogabgMQam gnomdyboagmemas Jommes R3Zq7Qo ,Jbqm0Ibq", MmIger- 
8973 Lbgo@obb30 Mgagombab LadmgMgdo dgsbMyms. aoMeo odabo, RogabgMgm ImImg_mMmy|da 
BEMmsesb Ed MJd0~@o6, Je. Gombab bymdnb Byes Csbarm@db (sdysdow~ Godob Ioggvyn- 
36900). BsMbyendo gb Mg,0mbaZ Lgs6gamab bsbogna aym. 


* https://www.uni-potsdam.de/soundscapelab/ 
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RsdB9Mn AmBymdacameds ws Imbs(39d0rd (3947d53985 

A3960 L&osbeoMBqjma ARodbgMo Imbymdogmmds dg~@agds bsdo DPA 4066-F yxymbobd9- 
Basbo dngMmembabasb ws bodo (ImeEngyoa3gaMgaqenn) Albrecht AE 38 S2 momabameambabas6 
(mame gmB8egqGo yayMbsbdgbosbab/momabameambab mamm Imdmgmmoabagob), Amdgen(y 
JMawmygmseo oabgMgom@s Zoom F8 boggmg AodbgMam. asMes sdobs, ImIM_Me~mmMms Mo- 
MOV Kayo RogbgMgm ImMGHoGBayemo L&gMgm Hod6gMom Olympus LSS. mommg4- 
mo Lgbos 3gn@gmdgq3 aym cEmygyIGGGHoMgdyemo 4K MGQbmeyaob gn@gmyodgmom Sony 
AX 100. dgbsd0dobo o4@om Lagbsenn, 3b939, BoabgMo dows LAIMgM Jo3Mmeambam (8/309 
mosb9ddo), 6 dodsHingmn dogMmeymbom Sony XLR-K2M (dodob, Amegbs(3 3909s Imd- 
MQMemgoobasb eEn@se nym EsdIMMAd jenn). EsdoGId0M, BMBmrgdo ed Imgeng gae@gmgdo go- 
(d3{0M|M yodgMam Sony HX90 wo iPhone 6-am, bmaxgh obGHMZoqgdobmgZab gaygbgde@om 
Zn~@gmgodgMeb Zoom Q4. 

gMabsomo aMdmamdab da~mnggdo bgmam sdm3gggMawm ws dggabsbgm wab3byg gRoomgd- 
do, GMAGMMs wWsbomsyM|d9do Bomangdqmos Lodegmoab Lobgmbmeagds, RobgMab o@ao- 
mo, s6L58dm0 96 ImMAM|gMomams YayQ0, obsbgMob go3zqgmgd0b MoMomo ~Es Rosomob Hoda 
(media type). 94 3mbSgJLGdo, Iqgms6bI7d0 wsbsbgemgdgdob IAgbobyds sebgGam~ns wobsMardo 
A. mammgymo bndmgMobogab, sqe@om ws 3a~@gM sMbgd0 ~CsdNdoZ{~@o (39C~M-(39EMBQ_ CMOM- 
bamembabs oo yyMbobIgboo60 sMbgdabagob, AmIem|d03 RogabgMgm Zoom F8 AhsdSyMam, 
Olympus L89Mgm sMbom wes 30~@gM sMbao. 


oMgagab dabssmbo 

dbo oMHJago MH aobbbgoggdqmo Bsbommabasb Jg~w@a9d0, 9MaO Dga(303b yZggm@mo bLod- 
gMobosb wszogdoMJoqjm gQonmgdb, AgmMHyQ yo — Mamm|Amoa RebgMab bLobosbmsb ws303- 
daMgQdqer Qoamgob wes smbgMam Dobom@mob. dn~mns6mdodo, hobgMamo LodImgMgdob mgd0G0- 
3° L93dome@ IMdg9—MARJMego06no (L7H. 2). domeme Logo~mmdamy|dn Es d9~moe@gJo0 Jgow@agbb 
Lobodmgmm dobogmab bob930Mb. ghan dgmmbge@o b9(39330M, LyagMmyena wes bodammgnsmm 
LodegMgdns. LodgemmgosMm LoImgMs ,boMab" MgMMdgGo bodydIo RobgMamos Logs@obb3o 
3MHGHgJLAdo. mambo Iomasbo RobgMam@mns yIgQsmme@ wosgMdsmBgob eEMmb (Ne12 ws Ne13 
gom@mabs ~@d MsHserdo) bem wEsbsMhy6jd0 ,JgLM mes” AggyegdMnga RobgGob bysbbob 
AMb. LagMom xsddo, oMJogdo asbbb3goggd4qe0 Goadsab (gae@gm, som ws moMabamayAmbab 
RobsbyMgd0) 1444 goagmas (Sa~@agos). ababe 809344336760 216 asbbbgoggdqe ,,hobsbgMb". 
doo ImMabss mm(339d0b 37 RobsbyGa Es Lodg~mgyasGm Lodagmgdob (,,bsG0") 11 Bobsby- 
Go. EsbsMB76L gmegds LodmgMgoa (doe@mosb Bmaocen J6odZ6gemdam). BmgagMon bodeg- 
Ms MsdeEgb6xXgMIg RonbgMs Lbgo@sbgo sbbsddemab dagM. dogosmomse, ,JHabGJ ombeas” ws 
HRGMSAO0~ — byMgegM, »30(3d0~-ds(3da~@*, ,5dInbESM MAQMam (Loda~mgnsMm 39Mbos) ws 
yOO™MS Bmaob~ — mabyegh (Lym. 3). 

MomEg6mdMHngo sbommobabagal Ibsegdobob, y3ggero seam ws Z0~EgM AobsbyMa0 bLob- 
Jhmbabomgdyen abs EMmdo. fobsbyMgdob asweoMAgymo 39MbLos sdysdo~@ obsbgds Mgg0- 
mba bsdq(36agMm 33mqg0b Imbo3gdms aMdgmBgse@ns6 sGJo3do LaZAR (ng6ob bo3qH- 
bo&g9@o/a9M8s6n9), Lon@sbsi3_9ga bodagdm 396-ob&gM@gabal Agdgqmdom bymdabsb3c@mdo 
gobe@gds Iagm Iboymamdo. 


3 339 bgemdabsbge@mdns dobosdommdy;: https://lazardb.gbv.de/search 
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Do~emagMgds 

A3960 Bo~mmagMgds, 8oMBgEmyMZmabos, agob~ws gsdmgboGmam y3{g9mo 03 s~@sdoosbab do- 
BHM, 306(3 BoagZObNMs LogqmoMa ByMBqMqAmo MoMgdqmgdgdo, Lodyomgds Imagc3o 
dab Bsbomo g3ymeamnys3g0m Cs fogggbgMse Jomo MGoGqoemgoo. qoBmMIME Jo~mogMyd0 
39% mg3d6 (emgm) bagysgodab, GmIerab goMQdq(3 Loggemg gdbsge@agns 39% Jg~agomes 03 
Lobam. goMe@e sdabs, 8MMgI Hb WogbdoMs 693M0 s~@odosba, 306(3 Lbge~@obbg0a3o0Moe@ a3g90- 
3S 339MLEdo, 3AMdME, aZgbdoOMAdMeaS BMangMa IMAM|Msmasb 3mMbGBoJGob wodyomMydodo. 
gbg6o sMosb Rodagmosbob mysbo mob yJ@do, Jambsd gMJ4g06od9 ws MMMbngg LbagMgemo. 
CAEN Jo~emmds M4396 y3Bgmob. 


m3M%adbs don3zo bsesmyodzaemds 
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FRANK SCHERBAUM (GERMANY) 
NANA MZHAVANADZE, ELGUJA DADUNASHVILI 
(GEORGIA) 


A WEB-BASED, LONG-TERM ARCHIVE OF AUDIO, VIDEO, AND 
LARYNX-MICROPHONE FIELD RECORDINGS OF TRADITIONAL GEORGIAN 
SINGING, PRAYING AND LAMENTING WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON SVANETI 


Introduction 

The traditional polyphonic music of Georgia constitutes a precious result of its rich musical 
heritage and an essential aspect of its cultural identity. There have been many efforts in the past to 
document and record traditional Georgian music in the field, starting with phonograph recordings 
already more than a century ago. However, many of them have been lost over the years and the 
available historic audio recordings are often of insufficient quality for the application of modern, 
quantitative analysis techniques. Therefore, during the summer of 2016 we have performed a three- 
month field expedition to record a new research corpus of traditional Georgian singing, praying and 
lamenting. 

The regional focus of our field expedition was on Upper Svaneti which is one of the rare re- 
gions in the crossroads of Europe and Asia where very old (presumably pre-Christian) traditions are 
still cultivated as parts of daily life. Svan songs as parts of these rituals therefore occupy a special 
place within the Georgian music and are still maintained in a comparatively original form due to 
the remote geographic situation. The style of Svan multi-part singing has been described in different 
terms e.g. as chordal unit polyphony (Aslanishvili, eng].reprint 2010) or as drone dissonant polyph- 
ony (Jordania 2010), and the judgments regarding the importance of the (moving) drone and/or of 
the role of dissonances differ between authors, e.g. between Dirr (1914) and Jordania (2006). Con- 
sensus, however, exists on the hypothesis that Svan music represents the oldest still living forms of 
Georgian vocal polyphony. 

The reason for choosing Svaneti as the target region for our research is our believe that if one 
wishes to fully understand the harmonic structure and the tonal organisation of traditional Georgian 
vocal music, there is no way around the understanding of Svan songs, since presumably the first 
stages of Georgian vocal music development (and possibly of Europe (Jordania, 2006) have been 
preserved in them (Aslanishvili, engl. reprint 2010; Chkhikvadze, engl. reprint 2010, Aragishvili, 
engl. reprint 2010). 

There have been considerable efforts in the past to record traditional Svan music, first with 
phonographs, later with tape recorders. Already more than 100 years ago, Adolf Dirr (1914) dis- 
cusses the musical characteristics of phonograph recordings from Svaneti (North-western Georgia), 
which had been collected by Zakaria Paliashvili (1909). Unfortunetly, most recordings of Svan 
songs from the early days of the last century have not survived the time. The few audio files ob- 
tained are mostly in a very poor quality. On the other hand, the Tbilisi Conservatory has also carried 
out recordings since the 1950s. These recordings, however, were lost during construction work in 
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the 90s1. It should also be noted that during the 1980s, a set of recordings with the Mestia Regional 
Folk Song and Dance Ensamble “Riho” were made in the voice recording studio “Melodia”. These 
recordings, however, were only released very recently (Khardziani, 2017) and were not available 
to us prior to our project. A small number of more recent audio recordings were made by ethnomu- 
sicologists Malkhaz Erkvanidze and Keti Matiashvili (2004, recordings of approximately 25 songs 
in Lower Svaneti), and between 2007 and 2010 by the State Center of Folklore under supervision 
of ethnomusicologist Nato Zumbadze, both in Lower and Upper Svaneti, partly with several mi- 
crophones and in a mobile recording studio. In addition, within the crowd-funded Svan Recording 
Project performed by American singer Carl Linnich in 2010 with members of the Riho Ensemble 
in Lengeri, 32 songs were supposedly recorded. However, it is unclear whether this project was 
successfully completed, since several email queries to the project initiators remained unanswered 
and the corresponding website seems to be inactive for several years. In conclusion, prior to our 
own field expedition described below, the know publicly available audio material from traditional 
Svan songs was very limited in number and quality. 


New Recordings of Svan music 

During the summer of 2016, two of us (Frank Scherbaum and Nana Mzhavanadze) performed 
a field expedition of three months duration, focused on Svaneti but including also orher regions in 
Georgia, to record a new research corpus of traditional Georgian singing, praying, and lamenting. 
In the context of the creation of this corpus we have taken the criteria of serra (2014) (purpose, 
coverage, completeness, quality, and reusability) into account. Regarding the coverage, we have 
recorded a wide range of examples of traditional Georgian singing, praying, and rare examples 
of funeral laments (roughly 120 pieces in total). The technical quality of the recordings is good 
to excellent. All the recordings were done as multichannel-multimedia recordings in which a high 
resolution (4K) video stream is combined with a stream of 3-channel headset microphone record- 
ings (one for each voice group), a stream of 3-channel larynx microphone recordings (one for each 
voice group as well), and a conventional stereo recording. The systematic use of larynx micro- 
phones, which to our knowledge has never before been systematically used in ethnomusicological 
field expeditions, was motivated by the results of Scherbaum (2015) who have demonstrated, that 
larynx microphone recoerdings allow the undistorted documentation of the contribution of each 
singer while all of them are singing together in their natural context. Secondly, they contain essen- 
tial information of a singer’s voice regarding pitch, intonation, timbre and voice intensity which 
allow the application of computer based ways to document and analyse oral tradition vocal music 
in new ways, e.g. to perform computerised pitch-analysis techniques to document the pitch tracks 
(including the microtonal structure), to study the pitch inventory and scales used and the interac- 
tion between singers Scherbaum (2016). Each recording session was accompanied by extensive 
interviews of the performers conducted by Georgian ethnomusicologist Nana Mzhavanadze (Scher- 
baum and Mzhavanadze, 2017). Regarding the fifth criterion of Serra (2014) (reusability), within 


' The recordings of the 1950s were not lost during construction work in the 90s. At that time materials, which 
did not include recordings of Svan songs, recorded on the cassette tapes by expeditions in the 1990s, were lost. 
Apparently the authors were also unaware of the Svan songs (35 examples recorded by Shalva Mahvelidze, 
Sergi Zhghenti and Vladimer Akhobadze), included in Tbilisi State Conservatoire publication “Echoes from 
the Past, Georgian Folk Songs from Wax Cylinders” (2006, 2007, 2008) (ed.). 
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the recently funded research project Computational Analysis of Traditional Georgian Vocal Music 
(Miiller and Scherbaum, 2018) a web-based repository of Svan music will be developed, in which 
all the recordings are going to be made accessible for research under a Creative Commons licence 
in a quality-controlled manner, together with the collected background data and a standardized 
and transparently documented musicological evaluation. This way, we intend to contribute to the 
preservation and documentation of the World Cultural Heritage Georgian Vocal Polyphony in a 
user-friend yet authentic form. 

All the initiatives to systematically record traditional Svan music prior to our own field expe- 
dition have in common that the recordings were purely acoustic. Even with recordings with separate 
microphones (as in some of the more recent projects), the separability of the individual voices is 
very limited. In the context of our own work on the generation and propagation of body-vibration 
during singing Scherbaum et al.(2015) we have tested the acoustic separability of individual voices 
with directional microphones under study conditions and found that this is lost very quikly even 
under idealized conditions whensingerssing with differing intensity (which they definitely do in 
Svaneti). In conclusion, the acquired research corpus seems optimally suited to address a large 
number of very diverse research questions. 


Data Collection and Pre-Processing 

Recording Locations 

The field recordings were done in 25 recording sessions spread over the summer months 
(July-September) of 2016. The recording locations are shown in fig.1. Since our emphasis was 
on (Upper) Svaneti, the vast majority of the recording sessions involved Svan singers or people 
performing Svan prayers, either in Svaneti or in Svan settlements outside Svaneti (Didgori, Tsalka, 
and Udabno). In sessions 3 and 4 we recorded two groups of Gurian singers (Shalva Chemo and 
Amaghleba in Ozurgeti and Bukitsikhe, respectively), while in session 22 in Tbilisi we used the 
opportunity record singers from a women’s group of ethnomusicologists (Mzetamze) to perform 
songs from various regions. In addition, we recorded singers in the villages of Glola and Ghebi in 
the upper part of the Rioni river valley (which now belongs to Racha). In former days, this region 
used to be part of Svaneti as well. 


Recording Equipment and Processing 

Our standard recording setup consisted of three DPA 4066-F headset microphones and three 
(modified) Albrecht AE 38 S2 larynx microphones (one set of headset/larynx for each singer), 
which were simultaneously recorded using a Zoom F8 field recorder. In addition, we recorded each 
group of singers as a whole with an Olympus LSS portable stereo recorder. Each session was also 
documented by video in 4 K resolution using a Sony AX 100 video camera. The corresponding au- 
dio signal was either recorded by the internal stereo microphone (in cases of small rooms) or with a 
Sony XLR-K2M directional microphone (in cases where the camera was placed at larger distances 
from the singers). In addition, still photos and occasionally short videos were taken with a Sony 
HX90 camera and iPhone 6 and a Zoom Q4 video camera was occasionally used for interviews. 

For each channel group, tracks of similar length were manually cut and saved to disc in files 
for which the filenames indicate the song name, the location of the recording, the ensamble or group 
of singers, the recording date, and the media type. In this context, the naming convention used is 
described in appendix A. For each song, the audio and video channels were processed separately 
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for the group of larynx and headset channels recorded by the Zoom F8 recorder, the Olympus stereo 
channel, and the video channel, respectively. 


Archive Content 

The new archive consists of two distinct parts, one containing all song related media files 
while the second one contains media and descriptive material related to the individual recording 
sessions. Overall. the distribution of themes covered by the recorded songs is quite diverse (fig.2). 
Hymns and ballads alone already make up one half of the song inventory. One quarter consists of 
dance songs, table songs, and mourning songs. Eleven recordings of funeral “songs’(Zari) were 
made in different contexts. Four of them were recorded during actual funerals (session numbers 
12 and 13 in kala and Latali, respectively) while the rest were “performed” during conventional 
recording sessions. In total, the archive contains 1444 files (tracks) of different media types (video, 
audio, and larynx microphone recordings. These belong to 216 different “recordings”. Among them 
are 37 recordings of prayers and 11 recordings of funeral songs ( Zari). The rest is referred to as 
songs (in a very general sense). Some of the songs were recorded several times by different ensem- 
bles, e. g. Kriste Aghsdga and Jgragish five times, Vitsbil-Matsbil, Tsmindao Ghmerto (the funeral 
version) and Dale Kojas four times (fig.3). 

In preparation for quantitative analysis, all audio and video recordings have been time syn- 
chronized and quality-controlled. A curated version of the corpus is stored within the long-term 
archive of regional scientific research data LaZAR (hosted at the University of Jena/Germany), 
from which it is accessible world-wide through a searchable web-interface1. 
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Leon 1. se@aomgdo, bow@o(3 Imgbym BobgMab 25 Lobos. Robsbgo0b Labogdob byIgmeo(309 
AggbsBygabgdo oMJo3da Jamnmgdyem RobsbgMab babagdob bmdMgob. 

Figure 1. Locations of the 25 recording sessions. The numbers of the recording session correspond 
to the recording session notes in the archive. 


Leymann 2. Rob9G0m0 LadeagMgdob mgdgdob asbsbomgds. Mammgama mgdab Sms Iggbo- 
3999d9 BMM3qbdo dacmo godmAgbab IgReM@gdam Lobdomgb. 

Figure. 2 Distribution of themes covered by the recorded songs. The size of each theme indicates 
its relative frequency of occurrence in the corpus. 
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Leymann 3. 3MM8qbdo Agbyen0 LndmgMgdob agobsba~mgds. Mammgamoa bLodagMob Smds Jg9- 
L9d099d9 ymM3qbdo domo symgMgdob JggRoMe@Jd0m LobdoMgb. 

Figure 3. Distribution of recorded songs in the corpus. the size of each song name indicates its 
relativef requency of occurrence in the corpus. 
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B93MdINISOLS Vd SAMMHdNEISOL IMANL: LNGNVIMN Vd IDLNJSV IGN 
8 GILISN 0196999DRHM39 LIGM VIINML LILNILIGM SHdkNGNSIN 


LIGM sGab 398oMs HZgaMdym@o gmber-3qmeByMyeno xYaygo ghGmbgado, GAmdemoab 
OENVEGMdab BoMZqMb GoMdmoeggbb bLyGM emgqewm, IMsg3ombInsboa Lod~mgmMs. babsI~gd9MqJ 
AmbLgbgdSdo Bomgm@mb 3mgq3g6 Mobsdg@Mmggmdsdo dod~enbsMQ 09 LodmgMab 499330@%9- 
Mdaamdsbors6 wosgogdOMgdqm 8Hm3gqbgdb, AmamM(3 AgbagsmMa gobzameMgdnb, obg 
a@ggo0b m3gs~mbobMabam. 


dahamscn 3548950 Lambs ws bobadmgMinm &Mse@nagaab dgbsbgd 

LaGm Mab gob yMa boMdmdmdoab bombo, Mmdgemay gomdMng0@ do~mosb obermb wgsb 
gL&mbgemgdmob. domo g6o Iag3qmgbgds ghGmbqymo gbgdob gmMyb wom Hb. bg8mb 
Mgaombo 1918 Bemrsdeg Gybgmab o838gMob g3qmZ6mMes Eo 030 aLAMMoy{mse JoMamdo- 
Co@JdmMMos. gb ByrBQmqmose@ aobobb3039db Job wsbsMhg6n gommmn3zqHo ws, Imago- 
6gd0m Zo, MAM|Mobyen GLAmbgmoabgob. Ibmyxmam mdgdb JrmMab LySmdos oym gh&mbg- 
Hab MgbLIq{dmngzob Bsboemo. Lodgmms sg9Mameda, Ly®MIssb HIMoG®MMos goymoamoa oym 
ghGmbgabs ws Mabgaob 30b6330b' merdb dmMob es ob EM|bs(3 MH LobgmdBdQmb ImMoabos 
AmAgggemo. bodgmms IgMomda Ay@dags~e@ Ind~QnbsMgmdes AMmM3Z6qyem0 do~s IJngMe(3n0. 
gdoaMo(305 gobbogqmMydoM domomo aym Mybgma~@sb gL&mbgmab dodoMaymgdam. odo- 
GMds395, HMd Mam{dab 12 000 Lamgcmo bmMZgMHmdb gbhAmbgmob HyMaG®mMosby, Iodob, 
Mm39 bsbg30MOq Fogemgdn sMab wsbobmgdqmma aLmMogm by®mdssdGo. ~obsMAgbo bag 
(36mgMMob g7LAmMbgamoab Lb63s s@anmy|ddo, gobbo3ymM\dam ~o~ Jomdgddo; VIMo3{mgbdo 
6 ghGmbgmb 7s wofrmMbabgdqema, 96 JgMgqma mRsbgdn~@sb»o. 

MgmagogMo aobbbgog79dqmmdng@sb godmd~gnbsMy], bam ab mMoqmoe aodmgym gb- 
Ambgemgab, bLaGmgergdo dom ,ggmyMgQab* (L630 sedbsMgdemdob d4mbggdb) ymeqdce6y6. 
Maybgd0, AmamM3 gha-gMmn AjFbmdgm bombo, La®Mb boembb donhbg3~@bg6 bobg4ZMo~ 
IMMEI-HQS9E, Mo~@asb dom JgIMbsbyemn S4mbeosm d3gemo sMdsMa gen BMoe@a(309d0 ws 
dH (M589M53Md676 Mabymoeo. RIM 30093 99-20 Loyyqbob wsbobyobdo ghSmbgmgd0(3 0% 
doahbg3@E6g6 LaGmgamgdb ghGmbgemgd0@, 0360693e696 Jom Codon ~embab mnGgMoGqjH- 
ab, gobsmegdabs eo g3MbmMdng4VMa dgdemgdob godm. 8memnGa3qMs@ Ed gA3Mbmdog~yMse 
demagMa A7ZbmMoemabash yy_mByMyeno aobbbgoggeqemdab Bysmmdom, byaGmb ofgb 36g- 
AME _MHYmo Mgabgdgdab JJmbg sMomMenbsMyma Es yoMase dgbsby~mn BMowoyoqena 
JIMS IM. 

1990 Brae@sb, b98md weonbym LogqmoMo 3qmBqMab Iobs6dndsMayena somMdnbyds. 
09939 EMMb, Boor LogyMmoHa BqmMBqMs WQBMGmM Dabsbgemda ws dJodbo~egZqm0 gobowgh 
AmaMmMm(3 gb&mbgmgdobagab, obg qybmgemgdabmgob. 

89-20 Loa gvjbgdo dndenbsMy BGmr(3gLgd0b Ymbbg, Jobsd~g sMLgdqQemn Bmmyg-Lodmas- 
CEMpdb ALasgba Y_QAqg}o HMsbLaMMdIoMas AMmZb6yer0 Hodab Yang: 2002 Egmb, bag\rb 
BmbgMgbLdo agodmo3bsE@o LyGM og8mbrdagM gmbrboe. Lamb ofgb dqmBoggmBymaqmo 
aEJHGmde: aboba 00039496 bLogqmeM mogb, MmamM3 Lg®mbmsb, aby gb&mbgmgdm06; 


' gb@mbge@mgd0 Hybgmob Abymgob mab ,30bgg0b" ybmejd96 (M00). 
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99539 EMHMb, ababo bsbb qb309g6 seanmmdmngmdnb Ibadgbgm~mmdobs ws bLobmas~mgdab 
dngbom sMbydqm qMoogMomdgeb (Valk & Sarg, 2015). 

LaGmb IMsgombdooba LodmgmMob FHMos@a3oo, bIGM emggemm, Iag3qQmgzbgd0 yBobqMmo 
Mnbmb bLodegMgdab GHMsea3osb Cs 3MH3gmQd. Dgz8oMsE@ CEM|ID]. EM|IE™ barb 
JMmgbyemo awEg6Amdob gMa-ghan I6od3Z6gqe~mmgob6o doM3gM09; 230 Jg8obam~ns obgbgmb 
SMSISHIMosMYAMa BqMBAM Ama 990330@EM]mdab bosda 2009 Bamb. FMow@agosbh emgb 
mggeom-anboon (Igw@agds 10 EggMobasb) wo bam Lodmas@myds saMdgemydb, Mmdmy|ddo(3 
Bobybabdggdm@mmds sompb BMo@a3oob ~s(330dg (Seto Leelo, 2009). 

ABodgbg~mmg06a5 — adob_ = WsdoGQd03,_ HMI byG®rM Em|gemmb bsbmaoe@mgdo 0% 
Mab 08039) LgGmb Lodmasemgds. 3Q0JMmd, qsGHnvba oJbgds, — wWggyMebma 
pIgbagomyMo Lobmasemgdob” 3mb6399(300b, GmamMH3z dsb segama ofgb asdmygbgdam 
gonbmdqbogmemmansdo (Harrison, Pettan 2010; Harrison 2015). M96s99eEMM3Z9 Iqbogomamo 
Lodmasemgds sMab 89 8gMmag6qMa Cs 9M gdMb3zg39 gmbagyWM Lodbmasempdsb. Moe~@go0b 
mg genmb HMse0(308 Rodmysemnde@s gnba3yMa ga bmBhobdob, AqbogomyMa smBMbsGagobs 
Cd JMaggZoMa BobHogyMa bLodgqgmab Bys~mdam, Mo(3 obg odbo~@sZ~e@0 ghSmbgmgdb, 
9 BMos@a3anm CsnbH|yMgbLes Me — LygSmgmo, L6gs bsMImMImdab seodnsbydob own 
Momegbmdo; abobo doyygMne@byg6 emyggemm-anbob 6 IegMns6 eggemb Lbgoa3oMoe. 

Lamb dogocmamdyg Jgadengds Logambo waghgom 4QR3Mm Bmasw@se: MmamM yy%Jog6 
09 84M3gbaL Imbsbamgqd0 ,AqgLogomyMa mgQdab“ gomRoMamgdsb gmba3qMo mgdab Bo~ds? 

Agdb Agameb dgndmgdo gF6memb dsomaMogoayeno 6 bbarmmdHng s3GmgmbmaMogoaxycnn: 
897, AmamMyy sMobgGmyMa GsGMdmdmdab gmbmdqbogmmmao, Jgdodmos woggyMebm 
bar emggamb bLoIegMabs ws Lbogegdob figdb, bLogdome bobaMdenng, IgmMbobosemynm 
gZodm(3@aemgdab. Jofgh Igo wo sbamasdbMeo sbogob mggamb Imdmgmomo mMa avy7Geoab 20- 
deg Bg3ghab 068)9%30%4. FM-r gy7beEO LAGmdsw@obss, bmemM AgmMH] — WRMmr 89GHoMo Jomo, 
8mengZ9E6. 8g Jgo@Mm ygogdoMo Admbeos 3d Jomgdmsb, 3ay930 Joma IMAQZge0 eEmagenmb 
dgqmo LAam~ab dgbbogmob 86m39do. adabsmgob, md asdgam, My Ms CEsdmyzo~egdymgds 
ogb ImMIagmemb byg®™m emggembasb, 39dmMg3033m0g9, Ho Mamb msdsdmdeo bodImgMs Ion 
(36mgM%gQd0do, MGmamMG sbeg6eby6 oboba LoImgMebmsb wsjzogdaMgdqmo o~egemangMo 
Logombgdabs eo 39MbobsmmayMHo gder30yMa asdImE3@amg|dab 39Mdomndgdob. 


AEVES|Mdabs Es 34yerGyMgemn ba3yqonMGgdab awggd0 base 

eggcomb Aqba3zsemyM bsbmascemgdsdo 

bIGO enggemb Byer GByMobosb WogogdoMgoyemn AGog0emQgMmgo06n ag~@ggd0e@0b, 
AmgZmgQe@ dgZg69d0 aE_GHAMdobs Es 3qQmGyjGob Agemdgemmednb, 0bg39, IeaMo~@mdobs ws 
AMoseaoab gseo(39dob Logombydb. 339 omgbadby LgSmb mgdabs ws byg~r mgganmb 
AbagomgMHa mgQdab godoxgbab Jgbobgd. GmamM 068gM3MgHo(309b 739Mgd96 »d330eEM0" 
IMAM|MeMg|d0 sMaby mgm ImdeagMemygomsb6 qMongMamdgob wo 8oMaJam? 

MAmMamMHz 9339 omgbadbgm, Lagmb gamba3qjMn oegbgmds do~mosb demogMo we 
wQMoseoagayemas® — sbomdImbyemgdo Mhgd0s6 sboemdImbymgdse@, abobo 0M FoMdms@ag6g6 
LaGmb mgddo ,68eg3am* Lagmgmgdb. gobabaengdns6 ory Ho sMo-bLgSmgemo ImMIM|Megdo 
809.8)9(39deMgd9O? HsdEgamso, BmangMinn sgHMMoGBySHyemo bg Imdmgmoeo oMo- 
bg Gmgena ImdI~gMerob dadsMma rare ial gMoGogqmos, 30M) baGmgemab dodeMo. dgmm™g 
dbM03, gh dgodmgds osabbOsb adam, GMI sMo-bgGmgengdb bogmgda ByemSymqeoo 
ZoIM(Z~EAEM_dS 943M Ed joM|o@ oH gbdnm nbs ws Lam. bLygsmb bodegms LoGygobgo 
oQqQdbjdqemn. LaGygob LEmmHo gBmMMdo ws BsMIMMJIs IbOIZ6geEmgyebgbas I330@Ma 
IMIAM|AMMabLagAL. Myd(39, 9406 Jgndemgds sMobEMMoe@ agogQaJMgd0bmb, Gmd gmba3qMmeds, 
AmamMH3 sbgmo, gogemgbob sbegbb AqbogomyAM dgowgady. qbeEs amdgeb, Gmd basmb 


ZoaMdgengdobs ~o smmMdabydob JmGab: boyosmyMo Eo AgbLogomaMo 
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SHoeMg|sb%HEs Momds 0H obasMgdb 9d Agbgeyengdgob, oboba 4y3Mm gobbba~gd0 oMnsb 
sbsmImbymgdab dodomo. 


mggcombs = &Mse@a300b bodys) = eEmgbs(3 3Q3MGm Abodgbg~mmgo6o8 Lg ®mbagoab, 
30E%) IAmdm|gMmemoab gmbo3yWMHa daogqmgbgdqrmds. em|gemm Lodmgmab 8Mow@a(300m 
ConbG MgLgdgera LawMge~gd0 498M 9H Mob, gobogqmMMyd0m, (3MBoo_  abobo 
sboemgsbMegjodo — dagen gbhGmbgmdo, weosbermgdam, 20-deg emagemm aybeo sMbygdmab. 


AgbLodsdoboe@, sMs Lga®mgenro AmIagMengdo bogoHims EM|gemm B3qmBqMab Ieamo@o 
BAVbA(3aMbaAM {dOLMgabL. Ler3os~magda 9ddmdg6 sdoggh Lbgo BymBqMymow ofSoqm 
sboemdmbymgdq, 9-6. ,mgamasdesbo@goqem La®mgemgdbg: abobo bes Io3;0@mm, 
Ms@asb bodoMmba sMHnsb byGmb yqmBqjGob gyybfyambaMgdobagob (Valk & Sarg, 
2015). 3936 sbsmdmby~b ofgh j3o%ao Igbogom Go bsGgd0 ws abobo bge~mb qGymdg6 
mggem-ayoogdob AqbogomyM-bodgILMyengdemm bomabbab gowIgmdgbgdob. Agog, oMo- 
LaGmgmams ab&gMgQbo Emggem~m axybegdda Ladmgmab IndsMn, smagdgds, MmamM3 seMyJ 
gbL&mbgemgdab dagh wogbabgdqemo baGmb gaqm@&ymab omnomMgeo. 

AgAMQq{ma MyYdbgdn@sb godIMb Ma AMAM_Megdob 6 Lg®Mb yBgbggdmo0b L630 Mondg 
3093d0Mab A4erby AgbLagmbgdab (asbbogyamgaam, domo, 306(3 erJgerm-LodmgMob 8Mo4Gogob 
LaG@mdosb goMgqm gbggo) erggemm avybegdda Ambsba~|mbs Agndemgds Lhg0ag0Mo~ws(3 
aymb dbadgbgmmgs60. ob smgnggdb 09 Lodmase@mgdabsedo — dagyyngbgdqemmdab 
BMdbmoob ed shybHdb dogdgmdob Imambydgdab OmbGomansh (Jogomomse, bygmdsob 
Msbedsyhbg, dgd05b9 Ed 0.d.). LonbGBgMgbmo, GMI Iagzqmgbgdqemoob ob3g4Go om 
Agadengds godmaMa3bmb oMs dJoMGB bLya®mbL |gb3ygd0b dfmbg bommbabamgab, oMod90 
oMo-Ly®Mgmgdabagobs73.  Lbgs dobg7bgdm06_ gAMmo@, SmbGomanyMn  303da%Jo0, 
IMsZ9em0_  s@odnsbabagoab, QgMa-gMan Amog0G%o AmMBag0HmMos myggemm bodegmsda 
Ambsbaggmdabagob. Jom Fb GHMgdom AMmbge~ 339 go6(3~@amn aMdbrds GMoeaigayem 
Lodmasemgdsbas6 dogymgb6goqrmmedobs, M73 obg bdoMse yZogZdOMEgJEdo LImbHobyM 
Agbogob Jdbo~@mdsb. 

Zqb@ob oMo-bLyGmgmo 693% Jd0 9(3600E996, Gmd ababo oH aMdbmdg6 aybeoob Jngbom 
grbo34% wsdsdqemmdob. doaMsd LImbGHsbyHo LoImgmab boSyoyosdo axybeoob Lbgo@ebb3e 
6g3gMJd0, SB{BMMOG BQ Ambay30 Jomgdab fhomgmam, Yb6mMdagMseE Hy J3g(36mdngMoe@ 
03939096 Mogb. oMo-bLaGmgmgdob soboqMmdab 306 odo~mgds oMo JMB yMaSogob 
dodo, 9M099@ 89 Gogab399o La®mgemo IAmIM|Mmy|dab IndsMn. JgMads oMo-bLaSsmgerdo 
AIMAM|MsMdS dosdd—m Magoba obGMMHos, MY GmamG I9439M% dgd09d JZq@dmMeE~mM ~ws 
AMaMMH aogboMs Mommgqma gAgMob GoMImdmdob sddogo. GmamH3 dob smbodbs, ogo 
LEMMA sdob Bys~mmdom Inb3e@o, GMI LAGmgempdabagob LodmgMs abgmo 39Mbmbse~mayMo 
abLSmMagdab doGoMgdgmmoo, AMAmab mbGomaogm JaqgG_AvGb qgbm gqmobmegh ao0aqob; 
LEmMMgE SdoBed 90439096 89MLbsmyMo LagMyob bymymgRow, M39 4q(36- abygdb dom 
AgLMQmoydob (Kuutma & Kastik 2014). 


ghangagyMn gobgy4emmdgdn wes AgbazsemyMHn 8M5JGn39 

3MINGAZEG00b M9b5d9EMMZ9 Lodysm~mgdgdd0 AgbozsmyM Lobmgse@mgdsb gmbo3~4M0 
LobmgMgdo go~moommobabgb. dom, ob93g9, Imobenbgb gogmgb6o gbagGoj0b9 — LoboImgHm 
L&omgeob 9Mfg306b9, IMAM|AMomos M9389HEQ9Md], 94939, Ighbogemob 8%m39bd5. 

Lodegmab &Mse@a(309do 2 b&amyMn dHgs — dggemo wo sbomo. 

1) dggem b&omb asbsbosmgdb Aw~aw@sMn g9Mns(3ng940 Loavybem bIgddo, MoGdob 
BM BZR9em0 JggMdbyds ws L8g3agngq{Mo GgddM0. Dmangha LodmgMob ofgb, 03%gm39; 
dgqgmoa ysow@ob Immagmbas — L3gq(30g3034qM0 gMaro-bsdo BsbgZ0MBmbgdobas6 Jgde@aoma 
30mm (Partlas, 2004) (sq@omdsg. 1). gb L&oma mamdob ass DBg8Go BMsen(3oo@ssb. 
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LaGmb bLobmasemgdabagab gh goJGo Gbmdamo agsbes gobmdgbogmemagdabs wo 
3HJo39ddo wsgqma AbAMMayjma AsbsbgMganb Bys~mdom (Partlas, 2013). boomdogm 
RobsbyMgdab IMsgengbmd9 Jobsb3eEmdos o6G Mby Gam, ImMAM|MMg|d0 (E5988 Jd0M Doboemob 
9dg9d96 oGJnggddo. dgqmo L&ogmo, 06939, Igadengds Imgabdabma ws Jogobbo3mma emyqenm 
aqoeob ,goMby30 Jomgdob* wobggdob fobsb4Mgd0@06, dom, magob dbMag, gb bodmgmgdn 
AgoLBsgmgb gmbmdgbogmemams wsbdsMgdom, bLosGJogm Bosbsby%jd0~@06 (Oras, 2016) 
(sjw@omdoa, 2). 

d3ggmo bobadmgmm L&amab eo d3qmo gag~mmgdab ghagSa3zqmo gobyymmds — aob- 
Lo3ymMgdam, sboemaobMegdabagob — JeamdIsMgmdb CeobogemyMa Agbogobas6 go6bb3039- 
dM YEQMoemdsdo. y3Zqms IMIM|AMsmn NSEIMEMan]MsE dobsmgds~@ JonhbggZb d3agcmo 
L&omob, GmamhH3z WPogomayMo BymByMab, Ig6MAxybgdob. 98039 CMmb, 393M0 s~@odosb- 
abagoab, d3gmo L&omn ghaghogyMose ImMgymoeo smoJjdgds, Mo~e@g06 ab oM JggboSygabg- 
35 1965d9EHM3Z9 YEQMoseEmdab FHMoea30ye o~gemg|db ws d3gemo LAamab dobbsgemamn 
AgLM{mgd5_JQHMAZOM bgrmMBZbyMHmdse@ Eo adAmM|d0@ o~MnJdgd». 

2) sbs~o LGow~mo. Eg Bg30% HMo@a(30sdo Jge@sMQd0m sbsemo L&oe~mo eEmdnbomg|dab. 
Amba AMAM|AMegdn Ed Lodays~mm Momdab BsMIMIo@agbgmgd0 Iago (ybm3gMgdab dob- 
dam ImgMmeby6 ~Eo gh doo gbog8o397% sHhg3{060q(°3 soMg3engdo. AqbagomMa gormm 
Ed IAMMENgQd0, MHOGIo Ed HJIdMHo EobogmaMa Agbogob 7RxMmM ws WRMM 478 aogmgbob 
go6a3@0b; Pmgh LogMameE smoeM gb3g~e@gd0M Agbogomy™M gZoMao(30gdb. sboe~ma L8amob 
BEadZOAmmg960 Qobgy_mmeoss byGM Emggemb bobmasemgdab gogMansbyds LImbHhobyyMa 
Lodegmab Lo®qo(gasdo, Low@s3 Lbgow@obb30 aqbeab IMIM|Mem|dn gogMansbjdqmow@ Img- 
Gasb LodmgMob oboe LAag~da. sdoboob, d3gemo L8agmam wsnbByMgbgdyer sbomasdbMeas 
AMAM|AMM|dL jyZgoMa LoImgMgdab JgLMymyds sbom~mn LGamnams(3; M9396 sboema LAam~a 
gobobobagMgdb dom segommdMng AqbogomyNM gbob ws Msdobs@, seEgomse goboajdo~ 
9M0J30d96 dob (go@gmdoa. 1). 

LaGmgmoa eo oMo-baGmgma o@sdosbydabagob ba®mb bodegmab LOogmgdab fgdo 
Zodm(3@0eMgds5 daMoamsOseE Wdzo3dOMgdqjmns d3qmo0 Leomab Lbogmgdobob. doaMed 
dream Bemgddo, ozamgdgema gobes 09 avybeogdab gmbbymBhomMgdo, MmMAM|d0(3 8Mo048o30b 
oboe L&omdo 9693006. AmIn_MEngdb gbodoMmgdsm MAg35 bLagmb bLodmgmoab abym 
Lodobabe bogambgddo, GmamMa3so: Lmerm Ismosmo bdab AghHyjmgdo, HmamMH ~wssdsGmb 
Z0Mosyoaqema gmgI96H jd0 Csdoem bIodo, GmamM donEmb HMs@ayoqjmo &gdIdMo. 

Cag, dgg9mo0 LOamam bLodmgMs Eo, BmangMa dgdImgZq30d0, sbo~ma L8amome, 
Imambeagh AgMMay_msE asybmdngMjdqm~m Agbbogemob — Joasmomse, Mwy MmIgmndg ayb- 
C0 g30gd0 Jgabbsgemb bLodmgMgdo LosMgoagm fobsb4Mjd0~e@06 IbmeErme ImbIg6o~@ab bo- 
Rqd39mbq, dggmo AfobsbyMgdo0b Abgogh Jowgab 39% dosmbg3b. Agdo asdm(3@amgdnm, 
Z0dqoEmyMa AME gm 60 sMbgdamse@ qymdb bab LobGadob LHAmymenm goagdsb ws 
AJoMgdb LOsgmoab 8Gerggbb. 89 349690 semBgMboGoayen boomGm bLabG®gdob es, 03%939; 
bdaL ygqgms Jobodemm soMomgmynM AmdMsemdsb bgemam 30f3969d. domerme g0(36mdng%g- 
dena LEogemo 0M sMoab Agegaob gobdbobmgMgmo. godm3ramgdsby wWsyM@bmdom, dgdo- 
demas 30439, Md LEsgemab 8Mmyggbdo Loaggaghm abo sHab (6mdngMn ~Es NEG yoBayMa 
AgbLodmgdmmedgdob ymddnbaMgdo, Mow~asb gb3e@gQd0M wodMeg LGoamyAM gemgdg6HL, Mmd- 
™gd0(3_ 3oMR9EO Jgadengds ofbob AgLMymadqema bsbdadghymo ImdmgMmgdobas6 — Med 
SMSMSYIMO BOJZ9M, Jbobs Eo ByErGyMsbgj, Bmraseoe. 

Rgd0 sbGam, as6mdngMgoqmo LEogegdobs ws LEsgemob yeow~gh 3Gmdmgdob bom- 
Amseggbb ob, Gmd d3gem LAoando bLodegms GmI dodenm, Igedagn Aqdomdos bogaHim. dJo- 
399, 99939 EMMbL, dsmas6 BMH 9d CE9Mado JoMHmmsi3 godImM(3@0emo Es g_obsmemydqema 
se@sdosba, MmAgena3 CobIoMgdsb goybgZ~—0 gybegob. AImgny306 gMmosdg6mMmsb ~wsd303- 
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doMgdqe~m MMH dodbgoL: 8oM3Zqmo, 9H SMbgdMdL QabsbbyMHn nbG aMgLO Lamb IMsgeemb- 
dosbo Ladmgmab gnomdqbogmemaogm 33~930do L3g3nsmnbdbs3anb dadoMa. ws IAgmMg, 
LaGmb bobmgasemgdsda EsdImgow@gdqyemgdoms ImeEgeo 9H Aq33gmoms. ®Mow@ay3oymn ob- 
MAMBZbqd0@s6 godmd~nbsMg, 9% sHab oazamgdgemn, LoImgmab qboHo godImndqdogm Lym- 
mesdo — bodegmob bso AmeEab o6G qo jMoe, L6ggdm06 gMmo@ LoImgMab I9d39md0m, 
6 Gmamh3 LadmgMosdos boorJg0d0 ,ob Agabbo3gm9de RaSgdabas6" 96 ,,8mo3mg9d0 bggGdo0bs 
© Eg~@sdobobgsb". 


@ob336 

39330M%SE, WOES Z9MnsMmm, Mmd, abg39, MmamM(3 Inge~m Ab geomda, Lgmdoosb 
gabo3yMo dybo3s segamse dobsb3ge@mdns gmba3qMo Lobmas@mgdab damdo(3 ~s Agbo- 
B2mqMHds Lobmasemgdsd go~@smobs gmbagyMa bodbmgMgdn; 94939 CEMMb, MgdO 9(36m- 
409Mdb bLogymoMa BymBqQmab qbozommdob wogzoMagob LoyMabgb. gb qbogqmbomymo 
M9b599EMMZ7 I7IZZ2@M|MdOMN BMHM3gbgd0 9H And~EnbsMymdb wodosdyqmmdnbs wo ymb- 
BmoJGgoob go%gdq. 

30 BL9qdGMdM IEaMseEmdsdy, Jodob sboemgsbMes Momdab Imdmgmengdsdo, Mmd- 
™gd0(3._ A9NBSMELJH aby BmBoGoyMG 30630389609, SmI dag. ®Mo@agasbor6 ggoob- 
39096, oro goo(3m3bemmb d3qgmo Lodmgmab Lomo ode 7bo~@ MMdo@, Mosd~@ bo~ws(3 
gb dgbsdengdgemos, ws, 99039 EMMb, aodmaygbmb sbomai3; MMag_b asdmygbgdo bao 
AmbeEGL yMbGBoJLGob Jgbodsdabose; bodegmgdo ws L&oamo qbeEs dgobbogmgdmegb ob- 
HVWOGoVM@, d3q9mo LGomob GMow@agoob bobdadghymo FoMImdseag6mgdobas6, obg39; 
Amamm3 LooMJogm fobsbyMgd0e@o0b CEs gmbmMAgLagMMmanyMo (3m@b IM smgqMgomo Job- 
Bogmgdemgdabasb, mgmMyomo@ go(36mdngMgdqemn Agmmeam. LA®Mb gsdm3~@A~Mgd09, Ig, 
Amamh3 emggarnm bodbmasemgdab oMs Lamb FoMdImImdab Afmbg s~@odosbb, dobbo3me, 
AMI BmbRmndGJdo ws wsdsdyenmds, SmMdAgma’Z AqbogomyM Lob’mgas~@mgdsda 9mdm(396- 
Cd dmagMn gaba3yMa Lodmasemgdn@sb6 ws bobamdemngn HMse0(300@ob godImd~nbosMg, 
SYROMIOIMO Cd BsymeangMos. gb wsdsdyenmdgdo sadqmg|db sboemdImbyjmgdb, Boodommb 
garrbo34% AqbogomyM gyerByMsdo ~s dgq39eEM6 dob MMs goggdob. 0d 86m3gbdo, obo- 
Ba 936mdosb 3qmBqQMob IAg7dZZ0@M|gQd0b B8g7MbmbsemyM godm3~@omgdob ws gdm(30g9db. 
L630 asdm3@amadab smosMgdab 8MGmggbdo adsegds gobbb3go3g9dyero BxyErBqMabo@do 3o- 
8030L3990, 8gMLmbsemyMHo WsdImygo@gdyengds Eo DogyMgbgdyonmds Lodmasemgdnbo@da 
(GmAg@a3 Jobmgob wosdsbsbosmgdgemo BMseogayq~mdams Ed ,dZ9mIMeENMo" obGIM- 
B9MLMBsErgMHn YHongMamdgdan ds~mosb Indbo@gqmns MsbsdgeMng97 sedosbgdobsmgob). 
obgmo smnsMgdo dbsMb yfFqmb gabo3qH bLobmasemgdsb, dogMsd 09039 EMmb, sd~mg3gb 
dbo gobBmdamgdob 0d sesdnsbydob LodmgMab asder3e@omgdob, 30673 0M g34ym3b6ob 9d 
gorbo34% Lobmasemgdob. 
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1. bog Bom Gdo. d3gmo LobodmgMn L&amo. sbGym|dg6 969 39d9M6s ws dobo a76~n. 1936 6., 
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JANIKA ORAS 
(ESTONIA) 


BETWEEN CONTINUITY AND REVIVAL: SOCIAL AND MUSICAL 
PROCESSES IN CONTEMPORARY SETO LEELO SINGING TRADITION 


In my presentation I will shed light onto the contemporary heritage processes, the ideas as well 
as the musical developments, connected with the small indigenous ethno-cultural group named the 
Seto, whose important national property and identity marker is multipart singing, called Seto /eelo. 


Basic Facts about the Seto Community and Singing Tradition 

The Seto are Finnic people who are linguistically closely related to Estonians, their language 
belongs to Voru dialect of Estonian language. The Seto region belonged to the Russian Empire until 
1918 and is a historically Orthodox area. That makes it culturally different from the rest of Catholic, 
later Lutheran, Estonia. Between the world wars Setomaa was a part of the Estonian Republic. In 
the Soviet time, the territory of Setomaa was divided between Estonia and Pihkva oblast in Russia, 
and it is still divided between the two countries. During Soviet times, a constant intra-national 
migration took place. The emigration to Estonia was especially high on the Russian side. That is 
why nowadays almost all of approximately twelve thousand of the Seto live on the Estonian side. 
Only a third of them live in the historic Setomaa. The rest of the Seto live in other places in Estonia, 
especially in bigger cities, and many have married Estonians or come from mixed families. 

Due to the difference in religion, the Seto have historically separated themselves from 
Estonians, calling the latter ,,savages” (of different faith). Russians, as one of the neighbouring 
people, considered the Seto half-believers since they maintained several old pagan traditions 
and did not speak the Russian language. Estonian common people did not consider the Seto 
Estonians even at the beginning of the 20th century, and derogated them due to a lower level 
of literacy, education, and economic welfare. Owing to the cultural differences from politically 
and economically powerful neighbours, the Seto have an extraordinarily well-preserved traditional 
culture with premodern features. 

Since the 1990s, the Seto have starterd the conscious revival of their culture, and at the 
same time they have successfully made their culture accessible and attractive for Estonians and 
the international public. In the course of the processes that occurred during the 20" century, the 
previously folk-community-type group has transformed into a nationality-type group: in 2002, The 
Seto Congress declared the Seto an autonomous ethnos. The Seto have a multicultural identity: they 
identify themselves both as the Seto and as Estonians; at the same time they stress the importance 
of locality and relationships within the community (Valk & Sarg, 2015). 

The Seto multipart singing tradition, Seto Jeelo, belongs to the Finnic common runosong 
tradition and has been transmitted largely orally up to the recent time. Lee/o is one of the most 
important markers of the Seto national identity and was inscribed in the UNESCO Representative List 
of the Intangible Cultural Heritage of Humanity in 2009. The continuity of tradition is safeguarded 
today by the /ee/o-choirs (groups with an average of 10 members), as well as by institutions in the 
Seto community who have taken responsibility for preserving the tradition (Seto Leelo, 2009). 
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It is important to add that Seto /eelo community does not coincide with Seto community. I 
consider it to be reasonable to rely on the concept of ‘musical community’, as it has been used in 
applied ethnomusicology (Harrison & Pettan, 2010; Harrison, 2015). The contemporary musical 
community is heterogeneous and does not overlap with the ethnic community. As /ee/o tradition 
is owing to its ethnic exoticism, musical alternativity and a kind of mystic antiquity attractive 
for Estonians, there exists a considerable amount of interested non-Seto who have joined /eelo- 
choirs or practice /eelo-singing in other ways. Concerning the Seto example we can ask also more 
generally: how the widening of the musical community outside the ethnic community is perceived 
by the participants of these processes. 

My method could be called biographical and partly autoethnographical: I, as an ethnomusicol- 
ogist, ethnically non-Seto, can rely on my quite long personal experience of singing and teaching 
the Seto /ee/lo. I have interviewed about 20 singers of the middle and younger generation from two 
leelo-choirs, one from Setomaa and the other from the smaller town Pélva from outside Setomaa. 
I have been in close contact with these women, participating as an adviser in the process of them 
learning the older style of /ee/o. To understand the singers’ relationship with the Seto /ee/o, I have 
studied what role singing has played in the course of their lives, how they verbalise and interpret the 
ideological issues and personal emotional experiences connected to singing. 


Ideas about Identity and Cultural Ownership in the Seto /eelo Musical Community 

From the diversity of different ideas connected to Seto /ee/o culture, I will briefly touch on 
identity and cultural ownership (appropriation) and questions of sustainability and passing on the 
heritage. Earlier, I have mentioned different boundaries of the ethnic Seto community and the Seto 
leelo musical community. How do the “native” singers interpret their relationships with the non- 
Seto singers and vice versa? 

As already mentioned, Seto ethnic identity is very strong and “traditional” — the newcomers 
stay newcomers, they are not “real” Seto in Seto community. Are non-Seto singers seen as invaders? 
Indeed, some authoritative Seto singers are more critical towards non-Seto singers than they are 
towards Seto singers. On the one hand, this may be justified, since the non-Seto have less cultural 
experiences and they do not fully understand the language and style. As Seto singing is traditionally 
word-centred, it is understandable that the correct word forms and pronunciation are of crucial 
importance for native singers. But on the other hand, there seems to be a prejudice that ethnicity as 
such, influences the musical result. It has to be said that the younger generation of the Seto does not 
share these ideas, they are much more open towards the newcomers. 

Still, it seems that the sustainability of /ee/o-tradition is more important for the Seto than the 
question of ethnic belonging ofa singer. There are not too many Seto and especially young Seto who 
would be interested in /ee/o-singing — in the whole of Estonia there is only about 20 /eelo-choirs. 
Therefore the non-Seto singers are needed for sustainable functioning of /ee/o-culture. Sociologists 
have said the same about other culturally active newcomers, so-called “self-proclaimed” Seto: they 
must be accepted, because they are necessary for the functioning of Seto culture (Valk & Sarg, 
2015). Many newcomers have good musical skills and they contribute to the musical quality of 
leelo-choir. In addition to that, the Seto perceive the interest of the non-Seto towards singing in 
leelo-choirs as a recognition for the Seto culture, derogated by the Estonians in earlier times. 

For the singers from mixed families or with some Seto roots (and especially those practicing 
leelo-singing outside Setomaa) participating in a Jeelo-choir may be unexpectedly important. 
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It restores the feeling of belonging to a community and reawakens nostalgic memories from 
childhood (about the domestic landscapes of Setomaa, about grandmother, etc.). Interesting is that 
not only for people with Seto roots but also for the non-Seto, the aspect of belonging cannot be 
excluded. In addition to other reasons to participate in /ee/o-singing, the motivation for a lot of 
people is surprisingly similar nostalgic connections. They miss a once-felt feeling of belonging to a 
traditional community that was often related to spontaneous music-making. 

The non-Seto members of the choirs claim that they do not perceive ethnic tensions inside 
of their choir. But in spontaneous singing situations with members of different choirs, including 
authoritative older women, they do keep back, either consciously or unconsciously. Behind the 
passivity of the non-Seto is not only the fear of criticism, but also a positive respect towards the 
emotions of Seto singers. One non-Seto singer told me about the traditional skirt her grandmother 
had made, where the grandmother had a personal story about the origin of each of the different 
coloured yarns. She said that maybe thanks to this skirt she understands that for a Seto, the songs 
may also carry a personal, familial story, nostalgic connections unknown to a stranger — and that is 
why it feels like intrusion into their personal space when a stranger starts to sing them (Kuutma & 
Kastik, 2014). 


Aesthetic Values and Musical Practices 

Modern ways of communication have also influenced contemporary learning practices of 
leelo, as well as the aesthetics — preferences of singing styles and repertoire of the singers. 

There are two style layers in the singing tradition — older and newer style. 

1. Older style. A rich variation in choir part, a certain sense of rhythm and specific timbre 
are characteristic to the older style. Some songs have also an older kind of polyphony — a specific 
one-three-semitone scale (Partlas, 2004) (audio ex. 1). This style has almost disappeared from the 
continuous oral tradition. The Seto community has found out about the existence and the distinc- 
tiveness of the style thanks to the applied work of ethnomusicologists and to historical recordings 
in the archive (e.g. Partlas, 2013). Many archive recordings are publicly accessible via web data- 
base and publications, and the singers look for additional materials in the archive. But in addition, 
the old style can already be heard and learned from the CD-s of /eelo-choirs “Varska women” and 
“Tlots66r’, who perform songs they have learned from the archive recordings with the help of an 
ethnomusicologist (Oras, 2016) (audio ex. 2). 

The aesthetic value of the old singing style and old scale — especially for the younger people 
— lies in the alternative sound different from Western music. Secondly, all the singers understand 
that it is ideologically “proper” to preserve the old style as the oldest and the most unique part of 
the culture. At the same time the old style stays aesthetically unfamiliar for many people, since it 
doesn’t correspond to the sound ideals of the modern tradition and the learned performances of the 
old style appear too artificial at times. 

2. Newer style. The newer style is prevalent in the nowadays continuous oral tradition. The 
singers of the older and middle generation have practised it their whole lives, and it reflects their 
aesthetic preferences. The musical scale and melodies, the rhythm and timbre have been more and 
more influenced by Western music, and nowadays the musical variation starts to be completely 
missing. These younger singers, who are interested in old style, love singing the songs of newer 
style too — they find them understandable and beautiful because they represent their own native 
musical language obtained in modern musical environment. An important value of the newer style 
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is the ability to unite Seto /eelo community — in spontaneous singing situations where singers from 
different choirs come together to sing the songs in the newer style (video ex. 1). 

Nowadays, the older style of singing and in some cases also the most basic element of Seto 
singing — how to sing the upper solo-voice, requires conscious, theoretically informed learning. For 
example, if some choirs have tried to learn the songs intuitively, only by hearing them, the results 
do not sound similar to the performance tradition. My experiences of teaching Seto singing to the 
Seto and non-Seto members of Seto /eelo community are mostly connected to the teaching of older 
style (one-three-semitone scale, variation in the lower choir-part, producing the traditional timbre) 
and the principles of singing the upper voice. I use the simple alternative notation system and also 
the showing of the possible parallel movements of the voice with the hands. The understanding of 
the system with the help of visual models fastens the learning process essentially. 

The biggest problem connected to conscious teaching and learning is that it needs constant 
work to acquire the ability to sing in older style but there is lack of people with ethnomusicological 
education who could help the choirs continuously. Here are two reasons interrelated to each 
other: firstly, there is no financial motivation to specialise in the Seto multipart singing during the 
ethnomusicological studies; and secondly, the models of thinking in the Seto community have not 
changed. According to traditional thinking, the skill to sing is not necessary to learn consciously, 
like at school — singing skill comes intuitively, by singing together with other singers, or, as the song 
says, it is learned from birds, or “taken from the trees and found from the earth”. 

From the other side — it is true that also only the conscious learning does not lead to the best 
result. I have experienced that the best way to learn is combining conscious and intuitive ways of 
learning because there is a lot of style elements which can be best acquired from the old singers — 
not to mention the acquiring of language and culture in general. 


Conclusions 

In conclusion, we have to recognise, that as in many places in the world, ethnic music in 
Setomaa has become easily accessible outside of the ethnic community and musical community 
has extended beyond ethnic boundaries, and at the same time, the community recognizes the danger 
of losing the critical mass of practitioners of the singing tradition and also the uniqueness of their 
culture. These universal contemporary heritage processes do not proceed without tensions. 

If we are to talk about the sustainability, then in the course of discussion, singers of the 
younger generation have usually come up with the same positive guidelines as I find to be most 
fruitful for acquiring the tradition as profoundly as possible: one should to revitalize the old singing 
style as well as use the newer style, using both styles in appropriate contexts; the songs and style 
devices should be learned from the older representatives of the continuous tradition in the old 
way, intuitively, as well as from archive recordings and from teachers with ethnomusicological 
knowledge in theoretically informed method. 

The Seto experience has taught me as a non-Seto member of the /ee/o-community that conflicts 
or tensions, which arise in a musical community due to the existence of a strong ethnic community 
and a continuous living tradition, can be necessary and fruitful. These tensions force those who 
come from the outside to delve into the ethnic musical culture and to try to understand it deeper. 
During this process, they become familiar with personal experiences and emotions of the inheritors 
of the culture. Through the recognitions of the human experience of the cultural other a respect for 
another culture arises, as well as a personal connection and a sense of belonging to the community 
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— which is actually very entrancing for modern people with its traditionality and “old-fashioned” 
interpersonal relationship. Such recognition supports the ethnic community but also gives a new 
dimension to the singing experience of those who do not belong to the ethnic community. 

The research was supported by the Centre of Excellence in Estonian Studies (CEES, European 
Regional Development Fund) and is related to research project [UT22-4 (Estonian Ministry of 
Education and Research, Estonian Research Council). 
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Audio examples 


— 


. Older singing style. Anne Vabarna and her choir. 1936, Setomaa, Ton’a village. The Fishing Lake. 
Recorded in the studio of Estonian National Broadcasting under the guidance of August Pulst and 
Herbert Tampere. Estonian Folklore Archives of Estonian Literary Museum (ERA, Pl. 22 A2). 
Published: http://www.folklore.ee/pubte/eraamat/rahvamuusika/en/075-Kalajarv 


2. Revived older singing style. Leelo choir Verska naase’ 2012, lead singer Jane Vabarna. Setomaa, 
Varska village. The Fishing Lake (revived older singing style). Recorded by Rainer Koik. Private 
collection. 


Video example 
1. Newer singing style. Leelo choir Helmine 2019, lead singer Minna Hainsoo. Estonia, Setomaa, 


Mikitamie village. Improvisation for the 30th anniversary of /ee/ochoir Helmine. Recorded by Janika 
Oras. Estonian Folklore Archives of Estonian Literary Museum (VT 109-1). 
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»f306 BDBNRMS9% — LNBLIGNL LOITIEMBIEN 3%9 


JoManen bombay Lobodmgmn 9389h87oMdo HGam-LoIm|M7ob mogabo gobbs3qomM- 
SYLMO SEZAMO qROg9. MMAMM(3, (36mMdomno, IagMoab gb AmMds wobo3mgm boJomMaggemb 
AsbazomyMds 8BM9e@a(30d Jgdmagnbsbs. Jgademgds amdgob, Gmd wobogmgm bofoMang9- 
mob 3omyggqmo gaqmbabagab (bodgamgenm, adgMgO0, Bsboemmdmng ogomo) 09 bobob bode- 
9M gJd0 7(36- 0H oHab, MYIZ0 BHM bobodIm|MHe QmMdsd gobbogymMydyonn asbgamoM|d 
BqM {em AqbogomyAM BmmygmmMbs ws bLobyomomMn Agbazoda B3mgo. LEmMM|~ oJ smbggb 
JoHagena Immag_mbayMn sbMHmgbjd9 asbgamsMgdob qIomengh boygbqmb, Gob gMa-gha 
Mgombohnbm bodydboy BoMdmoe@agbb Lodmgms A396 Jd3ga@mdo". Jnbo nd3Mmgobs30qen 
SAGQdab, ZoMHosbHFHyemmedab ws bIsmobgmab IMsgombsbmgb6gdab GsMdmAgbs A3g60 dmbbyb- 
goob doamse@ mgdob Fomdmeggbb. 

»h390 Bdgn~@mdo"-b y3gqmsb9 seEMgacmn badydIo IgM 3g LoygyWGab wsbsbynbo~sb dma- 
3983909. ZaqmaLLIMda 3d Lad~mgMab 8oM3Zq~m oMeamfobsbyMb, GmIgma3 1907 Berom 
MSMaMpgdss. obamobyMa BoM ,aMsdmambab“ dagM fobgMam ws godm{ggy6gdqem od 
Badyddo angm ghJmdsndgo~mab aybeob bomobsgd0 Imgmasb (gHJmdsndg30en0, 2006) (ob. 
sqmoomdsg. 1). BsbsbgGob IsGGagsb] IA7ZdILM egdmse wobobgemadqmos gomMan do- 
dn~mmdy, Q04M gM 4mdondgoma Ed ZaMMan omdndgam~ma, MMd(39 s6dMMH QM 4mdsod3Za~ab 
sdbHam, Labsdegamgda dob sbMyg~mgdg6 gMdomy AmmaMndgnemo, ogersby ygggoydedy ws 
34H] ghJmdsodg0~ma! (0439: 78). LodmgGob Imdeq36m Robsby9Mo 1909 Bomb gayymoob- 
dos dghMamgdyeno, GmMdIgmIa’Z Lodsgm Bogmaadgamn, bLodeygm Abonggodgnemo ~o goMemsI 
Lodmbadgom@mo AmgmMnsb (sy~@omdsg. 2). “gyMyama Lygmyma Lodmgmgoab gb dd3gqg6qd5 
demag® asbgamsMgdqma Imemagmbanm asdmoMAgge. ogo JgDLMyAmgdmgdb ad3Mmg0b9(300b 
SImyAK M03 dgbodemgdemmdsb qJd6ob, Ho(3 Fommo@ naMdbmdo bsdqgm fogmgod3amab 
RGYRBOL 08 QmbmbsbsbgGda." (aggg: 76). JAmbmMeEamannm Igdega, s~yeombadydqdse ows 
Roamgemmb 80%3qm Bb ogmam mada JoMaggm GHy3qmsg06 agMdobosdo RobgMamo A396 
BdZ0EMds"-b Msd~@gb09g BgMbos, GmIge~A(3 1916-1918 Eegdom MsMomMe@gds. 938 bLodegmab 
RobgMs 1931 Bemae@sb bdoMegds, Mobo wob&qyMa3 oMob 09 Egemb doenge Idgqgmadab dagm 
Log0@abbg30 IgdLMymgdgmoogasb QmbmaMogam Aob&gMaemo g4gbo asbbbgegqgdqmmo badeydo. 
dom ImMabss ddgdo sfgbg6Ho, mo~@o3m Eo Dobby boomy godggdab IagM IgGoe@ Msgabg- 
dMa3_ JgLMAm|dqemn A396 IdIgr@mdo" (ByMEqdoo, 2006-2008). d9d~@amd 09 LodmgMab 
BMbrRobsbgMas bos Logs@obbge bLogJb3ge@a(30m Isbo~mam agbgds. mdam@abob bobgend- 
Gage ymbbaoMgs8mMaab gmemygemMab jodobg Gob bog43ge@ag3am syeamhsbsb64% Jodo A396 
DAZ0EMds"-b y{qmob] seEMyq{ma Badeyda 1949 Beam MoMaMeges. Job simenmb fogmgnd- 
gocma, abg gobodgomo ws EMdG6Bo JoMfogo sbMyengog6’. 

Agadmgds am{gob, Gmd A396 Pdgnemds*-b GmamhH3 HgIM@dbobgmgdyeno yrggero 
Badeyda, aby Jgde@amd BgMamedo RobgMamMA AMsgomn 3Zg9MbLaS, MogabgdqyM Jg~weg3gmb bom- 
Amseggbb. 9439 aba7y Qoes am,geb, Gmd 9d LoImgmab Jgbobgd Aggmgg0Mams (39eBgq]Em0 
Ambsb%MHgdgoob sMbgdmoob Iowybgw30e, gnbmAgbLagmmmanab bsdgq36ag%m bagM(3gdo gb 


' 6OMH gdmdondgo~mb 9% sgbb6ns, GoGrd QaJsHmab obg. 
> amo 3, Nol6. 
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LodegMs RgM yo~|Z 0% A(3gyEro Lomoboem B3enggob mong JGow. sdob, goMyBggqe~mbamoe, 
38396 Bdgne@mdo*-b Lobm8mr AobsbgyMgd0b LadboMg(3 dmbIMdbL. JoMoryeno bommbayMn, dom 


ImMab, aqMmqmn LodmgMgdab 6mBqd%q aodmAggybgdab ab&mMHoe XIX boyg3q6ab 70-os60 
Bengdn@s6 amgdb bomeggb, JoaMed ,,A396 Idgr@mdo"-b 80MggIem0 Lobm8mrm Bobsbyma 1917 
Bean MoMame@gds. ago sgbGMagem Iybogmemab, MmdgMm®& mmobb g3x4ymg6ab, Gmdgmo(3 
1916 Bgemb JoMagge &y39m0a06 RebgmMama sy@ambodsydn~@sb asdagMs. myd(30 dob db- 
meme Lodmgmob Bgews bds hobyMs 6-H jd%qJ (Lach, 1917:.58). Mod~ _bs~@a(3_ gobog30Ma oM 
Bes aymb, 46396 Idgo0@mds" LH qm@mase@ (bod bdsdo fobgGne~a) BmBoMgdqemo Lobo 80M- 
Bgmr0e@ domenme@ 87 Berob d9d~ ja, 2004 Bgemb godm{gqybeo ymgdqmda — ,,dggabbogmma 
ngoMorgenna boembaMGn Ladmgmes. ayMymo LodmgMgdn". dobdo Agbymos ayMn ws HMobGob 
Lobsmamadggdabs (os masM dgMdgbadga~mab ®Mamb dgbMamgdom, L3g3rmqjMo@ od 
B998m(39daLagab Asb4Go~ma Bndado. EmBaMgdqemns dJoembsd gH Jgo6odab dag (Iqemnod- 
Zomo, gMJ4306odq 2004: 14). 

2005 Bgmb jomg3 mG bobmGmr 3Mgdyemdo wondgges A396 Ddgn@mdo*. gaMdre, 
80MBgEMO AYM BMQdqQmo ,JoMorgemo boembaMn LadmgMgdo0 osbhabbsSob aqbweob Ggdqm- 
AHyoMagsb*, Mmde~mab og8mMHn msgs gobemogoMam. Iobdo GoMImeEggbomo do4gb A396 
DdZ0EMds"-b sbhabboGob aypbeoob Iagm dgbMymgdyemo Rogemgadgomo-Abn330d30m@0-bo- 
ImEndgam@mabyyemab goMGns6Gob Lobmgem GMG6b3G0y(309 (Igereosd3oeo, 2005:35). 

bmenm dgmMHg badqdo sd039 Bgmb sb6bmM gMJ4mdondgamab dogh godm(3gdqe~ ,,0% Gg 
gMJmdoadga~mab LobmGm 3MHgdeyemdo* Igeob (9%4mdondgaeo, 2005). Lodmgmob od 39M- 
Loab dgbob9d Gogbob o38mMGo BgMbL: ,gMgdyerdo BoMImeEggbamn bodydob | bds bLodeygm 
Rogeagodgamab gGosb Goo" (aJgg: 385). soGmbdo s6BMHds 8nMse@ boydoHdn JambMs, Gmd 
S9dqoba0b goCEIM(ZgdIqQema Ms Z9MsbHa3 sbbrge@o, ob RobgMe 6m H7dbq Cs (36mdo 80M- 
ggcmo bdab Rogemgndgamabgqjmmdsdy(3 dabas6 sbbogb. 

2006 Barmb mgg06 3gdo8adab dag dgwagbom ws asdmggybgdyen LobmBm gMgoqemda 
wagamamoa LodegMgan" 6396 ddgne@mdo" g4gb bodqdse@ sGob Im3gdqer0 (39d030d9. 2006). 
dom dmmob, 80M3g9em0 Z:emo~@adgM dgMdgbadgam~mob, dobgo~@m ymMmdabsdobs ws aoMbg306 
LobsMamadab dag® 1962 By9mb mdamabda RobgMagma badqdob GMobbyMng 3009. ~obsM- 
A960 byado jo, 08 LodmgMab doMGog0, Lows goMnsbHoa@ob 9. 6. godIgqbgdqm gqmMbosdeq 
gZobgamoMgdab Mmogabgd4M ~nbsdogob a30A3969db Bnabob o38mMo. byongg badqddo Sgm@o 
68s (IaJdgemo) LogMams, IgmMMegds, bme~amM wsboMARbo bIgdaL (Imdobo~abs wo dsobob) 
30M0S6H jd0b dgwagbsdo 3MQdqQmab og 8mMb mmoG dSgMdgbadgomn gbIoM7dmems. s~mbsb- 
2dbs309, HMI m~m. Zgds80dob gb LonbGgMghm bsdGmda, Mmogabo gUb3gmndgb6Gom, JoMoryen 
gonbmdgbogmmmansdo ayMyomo bLodmgmoab, dabo od8Mmgnbsnqmo dqbgdab dobbsgmab 
sH(3M4 bdoMo A3~@ gmmdomoaobno. 

3396 Id3gn@Mdo"-b BZIMAIMag:mama bLobm8r hobsbgMgd0b goMws, EM{IM|) 0%(39M- 
ma badqda 0% Mab asdmAggybgdqenn. 09 boMgg7bob godmb6mMgdab dobbom wsbygdqemn 
dodgh Aydomds. Agdo B3gmggabs wes obG aMgbab oMgomdo A396 JIgn@mdeb" Msd~gbndg 
sagaqmo bodqdo ayMab mogb eo, 9/3 AMsgoMns, dsm ImMHob CGo~a NIMsgengbmds ob~@n- 
Z0EDSM AMO JsMomdbs HM MaMgdyengdom bsbosmeogds. sberm ImIog0erdo Abab Indl 
abamag3b 09 LadmgMabsedo dadmgbamo b3qi3oomama Lobma@m gMgdvyeno. 

aqMqma LodmgMgdob GosmemmanyMa ooxaygygdoabsb s6bmH gM Jmdondgamo bod- 
MgQMgjoab mH Gosh asdmymab: gadyngobos6 (ngagg gModsbfqjemns6, ~w.d.) ws gasdyogobob 
30%97d9 (s64 Q3Madsbfyemb, @.d.) (gM@4mdoadga~@mo 2005:12). gb wesymas amy Mom 
Lo8mgM9dBq(3_ 3MH(Z9MOIdS. »A3Z96 JdZn~@Mdo" qzZMadsbfqmmms Hodb 9069343600. 

»h396 Ddgnemds — LygMyamo LodmgMes. LHymejdmes by~gmab wobobyabdo, dd3Z0- 


comdob boemgaMdgmmb dgdmeg3. Ladmgmab BMow@ayaye@ma GByJb&o sbgons: A396 ddg0- 
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CEMds, BddMYZqQd0". Braxgh ImAM|_Moemo OBMmgnbgdyem By {bGboy Imadggemogdb." — 
smbodbogb s6%mm% gMJmdsndgomo (o4g9: 481). 

Ag3960 AmbsbMgdg00 aghqMb gognbnsMima bodegmab bLobgmbmegdsbasb, HaJb&oo6 
Od 9. 6. ,AMAZqmMaQdqQED GBoJbHob* dfmby Aqbengdms6 CogogdaMgd0m. 

Amamh’3 ayyMnsda, abg Loge gymbggddo 3oMao@ oMab (36mdnemo LygMabs wo dob3o6- 
dgmo meRobab wommeagob |mMdo — ,MIAMMb c~wn~@|ds, A396 DIgn@mdo, fAgq6b Iob3nb- 
dgmb sdgb9do!", Gmdgmag mmm3gabs we boggengbom bogommdamab bo®yggqdab — ,cowg- 
do Dsmo~mms dobs MAQGMMbs, Jggy6obs Sgro DIZa@Mds Es BoQQms Immob bLombmgds“-b 
9M339M SgMOQMsbb BoMIms@ag6b. LaSHy3gdb: ,eowges Iomamms Jobs MIAMabs* 30%- 
080M Aggbsdsdqdo0 ,mdgMab wnw|d0"; »Jggyobobs Sg~@s IIZa@mdo"-b BgGag_Mobb bom- 
Amoeggbb baSy39d0 A396 Idgne@mdo", bmerm ,30(33M9 ImMab Lombmgdo*-b, Jgbodenme, 
dogboesagomeagh bLo&y3gd0: 4A396b Dob8obdgemb sdgbgdo0*. Dgbodsdnbse, mgaoGodymoeo 
JegMb jambgs-dmbsbMgde: Ladmgme A396 IIZg0e@mMdo"-b Mo3{e@080M3Zqm 3gMbosda bLobyoba 
LaGy39d0 ,©dgMML wa~gds” bmd oM nJbgdmea@s, MMIgma’Z Imagnsbgdam oMab sdm~ag- 
Sqenn?! (sd Agderbsgg0d0 ~4QRxMm Bomgemas begds 08 bagygqd0b I6ndg6gemds). mogab 
LSo9GodGa 98039 ImbsbMHgdob godma gdb Mmsdsb godobmboo: ,bygMo obygdme@s mgmob 
Caw@|d0. ,MdA_Mab wow gds, A376 Jdgn@mdo~ — 9d LoGyggdb, GmIgmoa3 JGobGgb deo- 
dobsb sbagmmbms go~mdab obmgnsgoss, Gmamm%3 fobb, Sma JgIMbggg39d0 BoMBqQe—0 
BMSd5 AMd3EMOS Ed EEL Yy{gmobg asbgamsMgdqm~m- ,gsdI3Zqbj7dqm~a" aman bodegms 
»A396 Bdgne@mdob* Lobo Rodmyoemndeas* (asdabmbns, 2014). Agademgds a3930JMs, md 
mgnab Loenw@gdgmo bobyobo bLoGyggd0b sdreagds bLodgmms smgab Gym Eg6dqyGHon ym- 
BamMaYM asb3aMmdgoqmo, dogMsd Lodegmab gobsdgmgdsd~gm fobsby%da3 939039 39M- 
Los mab&qMegds. MYI30, Lodgmms aw~gmemmans, Mogob dbMng Mmd m3gmab ombbybgdob 
Amamm3 Lodmgmeda, aby Lygmab GMoeagnsdaz sfGayMow ,ceogbdsMgdme@s" — gb 3 
(36o@00! 3ambgd, 09039 Iodj_bom boo aymb AysMse Csdj3Z0EMgdqjm~mn obMo, Mmd ay- 
Goasdo Lygms yagqmagob JIZgn@mdab bsemgaMdgmman obyj{dme@s, Jodob HmyZ0 Ingeb 
LoqoMaggmmda GMow@agaqmse 8aM3qmoe MIQAMaL sbb6g9d@b6q6! A396 ddga~mdeb", Jobo 
LogoMoqem Lobyobo Lo&yggdamaMa (mMIgMaL ~wnegd9), Lyg@Mab wobobyobdo LomJdgea 
LodmgMs-cosmm330b Aggyymo, GMowmagogmo bobg gJbgdmes. MNgo gb ImbodMHQdo0 gobsbn- 
sMgdgenns, Bodnb s@gamoe@ sobb6gdo Lobyoab LoGy3gd0e aow@oomgamgdyeno A396 ddga~gm- 
dob" 6933cmo0@, Dobmsb aoMamdyeno, dogMsd shHmdMng.e sM3Mq ymMbGJLGmyoemyMoo 
doddyemo LaGygZob ,asdoMyxmdo"-b Aobdo! 

yaMoemgdsb of(3g3b ob g0J480(3, GMI LodegMab IGog0em0 sgeomPosbsbyMa oMby- 
mdb, be~@s(3 ogo gMa Aybmso, gMa yqdemgGoe aM{dob. Bmrgowse, sqe@amhobsbgM- 
godo Lobdaman mm Anbms@o, MH AMSMNLAZdSEO arsd—gM|dyenn bndqd_d0 gFomdmdb, my”d- 
(3° Boo ImmHab bdoMins abgma d9dmb393980(3, Le~@s(3 IgmMMH]J Iqbal wobygdo 380Mggemob 
CddobMymgdgen s3MMeb jo 9% 94Mb63939 Cs IQS~mmMe jo oH gddob dob, GmamMH(3 go- 
aMdgengds, sModg@ bLogo~@obb qbobmbob dgd~gg, 964) BaMZqma Aybmob wsbMyjmydab 
BgdeEQa MaMJmb Mogn@s6 abyg_dg6 Lodmgmab (ob. swomdog. Ne3) ym3gemngg gb 08 goM- 
SMoOb BOyoM|db Loggdgqgmb, Hmd A396 Adgnr~emds* Mogaba 8aMgqmo~wn sagdyemgooms 
0d Bryb4yanm Lyagmab wobobyabdo bomJdgema gimdgbensbo bodmgms aym, Gmdgma(3 
d9deEaMd aswoad(3o MMIQbeErosbse. Jobo LoddAbmose@ ImgMab badeydgd0(3 oMbgdMdb dagen 
RebsbyMgddn, Md(3o, Mam] Hodmbom3empmoe@ (436m IVAHIQEr9@ HJIqQemo gg9Mbos 
RobsbgMgddo 9% WsbGyMegd). Aqbemgdob wsdoGgdab dJobgbo, Gmamm3 Robb, od3Mmgn- 
dgdab, Z9MnsbGqmo bobgggcmob bsMdmAgbaL LyaMgamam oMab aobIaMmdgdymo. sdob ab 
BoGHMMA’Z QBymdb bgmb, Gmd Lodegmab qen~gba bsbommo ammbrmoeagdam odmgMgee, 
M973 JQILMyegdgmb ad3Mmgndsanbagoab Jgg Ngabyjgmydsb sdenggb. sdabes dIaybg- 
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39, A396 Bdgne@mdo*-b gMmdIgbmnsbmdsdbg Aggbo AmMbsbMgdob gMmagzoe@ wWobSyMo 
aba a2dmMeEgg900, 4m, bdom dgdab3yq30dn, Ladmgmab IgmMHyJ wo AgLsIg Agber- 3ysm~mg8ab 
LaGyg0gMo dabsoMbo of BsMdmowmagbb 38oM3qmo Axybemab goaMdgemgdob wo IAG gL dgdab- 
3932do LoGMQosemm, BGMomByeno 6 L630 mgdoGogob Idmbgo. doa.: ,godo, 3odo, Jobb 
goromdsbh, %I9 Logon aygoMgdn0" 06 ,bobsd Em(36oem 3oJ6gd0, 496 Agdo bom, Ig — Jgbo*, 
pbsdo Mod 3mbmg39q QRombo, gs Gydoemo Loydomo, myAMxRn (36960 ws Bg@ bLogx@mdo, joM- 
30 Mga WHyqomMa~ cs bby. agb3e@gd0 Jgdmbg939d0, MEZo IgmMHQ ImdMeabgdodo Ho {Leo 
0b93 »A396 IdgZg0~—meds, godoMYmds" AgmMegds. bream agMdobrsdn GHygqmoao6 fobgMo~m 
Badeydda 30 AgmMHy AmdMybgdo Iaemosbso grmbrmsmagdbgs sagdqmo. Agdo sbMom, 
gag 08 Lodmgmab oMdgGodsab gMmdybeos6mdoby] Iaymamgdab. 

Rogemgndgagmo-Abog3ndgam@moa-badmbadgomab 3gMbosda bLogy3gd0 A396 Idg0~@mdo" 
LogMame of a3b3@gd0. LodmgMs abygd0 Lo Gy39d0m ,dob3obdgembs dbnoMambs Syogb 
L&WIMJd0 LoygeMengdn", Mo(3 MaM|mb LodmgMab Lygma~ yobMb jo~eg3 qQRMm qh3godb 
bsOb. s@bsbadbogns, GMI gnam gMJmdond3n~@mab GMHomb sqeamhsbsbgMdo Lodegme A396 
DdZ0EMds"-b Wsby7dsd@q_ CoMm gma ofgb obgma Mgs3mag0: ,g%damM] ImeEmsMad3o~mm, 
L&memoab bgmgZ030 MJgZ0, LAmmab!™. Lobgmbmeges ,bLAmmob bgmbgeg0%, 03039 ,bayg3Mob 
bambg0g0", Aggqemgding, Logo Lygmama &MGam-bLoImgMab gqmgbomydse@ sMab dohbg- 
moa, AMImab 8aMggemo boGy3gd0(73 Qobmoga: ,Job38obdgmbs dbooMambs Byo3b b&4ydIM]d0 
LoygoMegdo*. or79(30, ombodbyyemn MQ3e~mng3o adob bmd oM badbogb, Hmd ,bygMmab byenb- 
330% DS-gascoo LobgembBmeges aym LygMab HMoea3asbmsb wEogogdaMgoqema bLadmgMgdnbs, 
AMIAgmas Immab qsaMggqmgbo LEmMge A396 Id3g0~@medso%? 

098HM30B9(309, JoMayem bsmbaMa Aybagob wnsengJG gdb ImmMob, LEmMje@ a4yMyj~n 
GMam LoImgMgoab aobbogqmMgdqmose asdImMAgyonn badsb-mgoabydos. 09 MgoembodMabon 
Lodmgms A396 Bdgn~emds" gMam-ghan mgoembohnbm badgdns, GmIm~mab IgbMyemgdabob 
Cosbgeomgbgdqemn, MLHo9Ga ImdmgMmab ImsgoM sdmgobob ym3qm wQgMbg Bobgob mMna- 
absemyMa, sbemgdyma AmdMomdnm Oy QoayHo(3noM JgzI3Md5 BoMdmo~@ggob. gb mobo- 
dM9E gbgdo Lad~mgmab bsdng3q9 bdob. Lodo bdob yrengdGoyMo od8Hmgnbs(309 Dgydmgdgenn 
aJ6gdmMe@ES AysMa LHMAIH_Gyemo Co BMImMbogm~a goMgobob aomMgdg. od dbMng, A396 
DAZ0EMd5", YobyMa HIMInbaM Mod 3nJZgom, JMor-gMa godmMAgym ,be@orb@smGb* bom- 
Amseggbb, MmAgends(3 d3m@by oIMmgndsGHMM JDgILMyegdemas IMogee~m Momdob dabi3o 
AgLodemgdcmmeds BoMAmafinbs AqbLogomyMa BobGoboabs Eo bLodgILMyemgdemm baemmagbgdab 
gZobgamoMgdab qbodm3Mmgds Joma Lodmgmedn. 

MHame ba®y3o »A396 Idgne@mdo*-b LAM yJ@qyMob dgbsbge: 

3396 Id3gr@Mdbo" MMBamMsen 4339nMO IA8Mob I4mby Lod~mgMos. sagdqmgdam aga 
Jd3gb Bqbozomyah BMobs-Iqybmoeo Jgndmg|ds WogyMa. AgbagomyAMHo BMobs-Iybemgd0 Lb- 
Z0e@obb639 Moma bmdob Ho4Gobao6 dgwagds. ggdme, 8oM3q9m0 MMHo Agbenn 8-8 GBoJGooboo, 
Agbsdg — 6, dgmraby — 7, Agbymg — 6, bmemm Aggdgbg Ixybema — 7 (Smaxge 8) GoJGobg06 
493900. JoaMsd oy Lodegms dodega 348~mgGbg, IgdeEga ImdMjbgd0bq aowowmab — gb 
Abn 6 HoJGnsbos. man BMsbs AmByZgGom, IMygmge smgdyemn gowmobbyHin 330bGom 
36 Bobmbam oGob godmymgamn, AmMdgmba 3 agbgMoemyMHo (yagems bIsdo) 894 %o AMbeEgg3b. 
obgm dgImbyqg30d0, IG8gLo~, 9d BoJGob BmIs gan (6 Bobg30a) M3mMaa Jgdmgengodxy- 
mos bmemd9. Sman Aqbeno, GmAgea(3, AggymgdMng jo~osbbanm LH ymeojds, Bomygzyer Jgb- 
Mympydsdo qyzoe@osbbme@ gddob dodeaga BMobob, IgILMymgdmab LyMgamab Jgbodosdaboe. 

3390 Ddgn~emds" ayMamo LodmgMes, myd(3o Dabo go3{MEBgengdab sMgomn ~wobo3gmgm 
LogoMaggemmb 3093 Ms9e@960dg ga_mbgb Amagogb, bo~@o(3 030 MogabgdqMH gemagmb odgbb. 
39Mdme@, Logdb8gea(30m Dobomgdob dobg@gam, ogo axonal aoMe@s, a3b3~@gd0 0dgMQm- 
do, Lodgghgeomdo, sybodgado. 04 qyzobob36gmoab bndqdb SsMdmowmagb6b bLodqmbsysbmdo, 
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39%dme@, goemoab Moambab Logger mgqdda 1970 Emob fsbobyM%0 (mb. yoo 222 Ne40, 
RodBgMo — mash Ragasgedg. (oy~@omdsg. 4). AgbogomyAGa MogobydqMgoab goMee, gb Igb- 
Myengos HAALHMdMng0e@0(3 oMab bonbSyM MLM; vd0BQ abay IgGygqemgob, md bodegmsb 
09 JgIMbgggZEd0 OM 4.1396 JIZr~@Mdo", 9/599 B8OMs~@o30M ,,ddZa~E@Md9" 3843n9 ~s 30 Lo®y- 
3039 Abygdo: ,JDZg0~—@mMeds, godoMyRmdo". Lodmgmab AgmMHJ AmdMybgd0do abdob bogy3g9d0: 
93908, 3908, Jg6L Joommdab, 3940, Jg6L Jommodgoemmdab* bream Iqde@ga, IgaMqmo bLo&y39d0 
IMbLENZL: ,ASQ_Ioeas qdegdq{Mb® (Seymodqoon qdeydeyMo). 

AbLasgbo LaGomn bodgaMgemmdayy a3b63@9Q00, ‘SqQenwab Moambob bLmoggm AbmmMnsda 
RebgmMam badqddo (mb. 30M 88 NO17, Bod6gMo0 mms Ragegedg. ob. oj~@amdeg. 5), Lowe 
AgMMH] AMdMGAdSdo obgZ9 IegMasb LoGy3g9db pgZodo, gods, Jgbb Jommmdeb" wo Jgdega 
dJog IggQM@4Qemo (pd(30 Lbgs) BaJbGo hogGngob ((3~4@o0 LAgbse@mdnb daybgw@szee@ donb(3 
abdob boGyggdo: »bJo6 yeas" (Ig60 LaygoGayeno). 

Zobbs3qaMgdyenns 41396 JIZgn@mds"-b adgMyEMa B9MnsbHo. 306ob Goambdo RobygMag~m 
Badeydgd0 Z9MnsbGqma HgombsdbMabom Ig8o@ MogabgdyMno. of JgbMyemgdab ymMMdo(3 
AgAg3momns — wWsdByQdbo ws IAmdoba~mb Loamoab}o dssboab Gs33ms@ sobgdob yxXaQ7Qo_ ob- 
magb. mob wsdbygjd0 sMs Sg@o, sModge@ dys bdoo. doba bebyobo Lagan boamdbmdmeco 
aBMdgemns, 30@EM] AggaemgdMng. wCsbsMAybn bIgda agns6 amo gonsb dob. (Ibaogbo aM- 
dgmo Lamm wabygds Lymgoob goM0sbGdny agb3mg0, myd30 oJ Dg~ws bdss ~@sd6y90). 
aqmam 39Mbagdmsb JgwsMgdam adgMyemo A396 Jdgne@mdo~ 7RBMm Lows sagdyengdobos. 
NBBAMZOds(30EMMd9 Dobs(3 bozdom@ sbobosmgdb, 993%0d bdomabgemab LoMaym~on g4- 
Mymb 39% dggMgnbgdo. 08039 CMmb, aobbymdo-bobasmam, Agadmgds om gob, amy 
39MH0S6G9ddq IgGse boe~mabosba3 sHob (oy~@omdog. 6). 

bsbosmob mgembobMabam, A396 Idgn@mdo% Mam,dob ymggemmgob gbgManwyemo wo 
mdsbasbos, 9Mmn asbbogymMygdqma dgIMbgg30b goMeo; LomEoma a~EWIs~mg|ds sbmogh 
Bem0@0dgM dSgMdgbadgar~mab qoogomyAM AobsbyMb, bLows;3 so6ob bInb Afmbg gh ymmMngg 
3Mnbom Amgmob Dge@o bIsb. dob ssbb Ma~mabam wBymdb Jga~mo, momsM dgM%dgbadgamo, 
bem dmdsbomb — asMbg306 babomymadg (on~@amdeg. 7). 

Zem0@0dgM dg9Mdgbadgamobs ws goMbg306 LabsMymoadabgyma A396 Jd3Z0~e@md0b* 
3993 Man Jq~ggZMO Z0EgMEM {WIA Hoss(3 oMab Jgdmbsbyemn, Lo~wo(3 do6b — mowndg 
s8dmadb, Bges bIob — goMGbggo6bo, bmeEmM Amdsba~mb — dobga~ 3mMmdnbsdg (Zo~@gmdoa. 
1). LodegGob gb eEneEmb}s3Gjd0 Isb gHn Aqbmoe sbMyjemjo76.. asbbogyymMygdom, smbasb- 
2dbs309 Sg bIaL LomyoeMo QaayMs(3agd0. 08 JgMQEngQdob AmMbIgbaALSL domoybgdqMoo 
gobbo6eogd0 amsby so8mbadgamab ,,goemdobmdsdo“ wobogmyAM JomMaqm aommeds-bodImg- 
MosbQq HJdQemro bLaG®yg3gd0: ,bobo«dmg6m bdo sMb, goMase Jgbymdoma, GmIgm bogMogbs 
dogdbaogbgdob" (ams6g d98mbod30—~0, 1948:.61). 

38 embab Agbagmbos IndomMa bLodgmms Mggyndo Msgobo o~gmeEmaaob Agbodsdab 
Amabgb6gdb sygbgd@e. 9. 6. ,dobmdMHngo 3qmBaqMab“ LGom~do sboema LoImgmgdob dgmbb- 
gob, dJggggmgeab 8eMemgmayMee, bdama nym d3qma bsmbama bodmgmgdob (doom Immab, 
&MHom Lodmgmgoob) godobayMgds. gh 8Gm3gbo A396 Adga~mdsbo(3" Jggbm. sdob dogscmoons 
ROMS ,DQe~mmeoaab* dogs gsdmAggybgdqem BoMgagGhob] yJomaygeo Igbogo" (QamGynGgoob 
(03m0@s6 ,bbLH3 bombas bgemmgb6qd0") Am(3g9dQemO Sadydo, MAMIAGmb3 amambgdobs we 
Z0g9g9d0ba96 Jg~@agbam AmLBsgmgams IMog0embg3Mnsba JgMgqmo axybroo obMjengdab. 

09 RobsbgMdo A396 IdZ0EMmds"-b sM 3m OHH ]MgLM g9MosbBoo Im(3gdQemo, JoaMod 
AgLMQmg|dab Q{mMdob asdm, Low@s(3 ayGeab dgMgje~mmdab goMeas, MnaMgyAm bIsh Imdmg- 
MoM KVR shMyjmgdb, ad3sAmgndsya LHqmose janmgdgmym@nmns ws, sd~@gbse, 
LagmEbergasdm momo Bsdmgmab Imsdggroomgds Mhgds dabasb (sxy~@omdog. 8). 

LEAgbEM|mdaa adgnsMmds 9% sGab Dodogogms boboImgMm M_QsgQMByoMag@sb odo my 
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09 Badsdab Jomo sbboddmabs my aqbeoab dagm dgbMyjmgdo, doaMsd ,,A396 Idgr@mdobq" 
M9GMIO3 Qh 0% BMH(3gmONgd0. 99 Lndmgmab JgaMgqmo Jodseggbemmdab SGomb Imbsbaeng 
MSZ9O8(3_ BYMBamMZoMH, dogmMsd Jomo HGamb JgbMymgdam oan sMobeMmb dmdobdgbno. 
39396 DdZn@Mdo"-b agbegMymo gyMgbam~gds MamJmb ,eoqbgMQm~mn gobmbam~ sMob asb- 
Lodm3ghyeno. 

BAIMsmbadbyen aModgoMan®oebg oM oMob BobgMab Eqma Iamnngdyjmn, doaMod 
@obsbgmgdqmgdn oMasb JoMaqmo bomb ama Ladmgmab abgmo 3mM%ngy3g9960, MmMamM|d0(3 
093696: aomMao Lomadgedg, wemdg6Ga JoMPogo, 3ero@adgh gMJmdoadgamma, goMm~od bo- 
Ambadgammo ws bb3. 

BIZ0EMdnbL MAISGBoZ0b IoMse@oqjmmdab gsdm, Mobo(3 Lodgmms o~gmmma|aos bome- 
gob BMmssgo6@abagab aygbgdes, aohbe@s Imabmgb6s sbsmn Ladmgms Jgnbbaymoaym A396 
BdZ0EMds"-b HJLHdg. MramHiy bgaImMa omgbodbgm, Hm&gdab bLobam A396 Idgo@mdo" 
2004 Berodeg 0M wsdgdrooms, doaMed, LodogngMme, Iobg6 LHAmos@ asbbb3039dqen0 
Bobanb dmb, Lodgmms eEMmb doJd6oemo Lodegms Mmdgmbs yy ,sbsemo Agg6 Idgr@mdo“ 
CosgMJZ0, MMH Lob Br BMgoqemday godmggy6rwo: 8oM3qmo0 1973 Bgemb, gmo~endgm gyd- 
SqModob yJoMa yea boembyGn Lodegmgdob gMgaqemdo" Aggows (syIdqMindg, 1973:70), 
bem dgmMGy — amMagme gamodab 1979 Bgmb godmggybgdyem 3Mgdyendo 50 JoMorgenn 
boembyMa Londemgms” (3mggemadg, 1979: 46). gm godm(39dodo Lodegmab Lomoqmab 439d 
sMbodbyemos: ,Q0@IML 39 J. JoboModob (s6y MB AMagamob) AMIM_Mo~mas ayOOds Z39Mmod 
Lodmbadgomoab bymddmgsbgmmdnm 1940 6.". LogoMoqeme@, Lodmgmes ,sbscma A396 ddga~m- 
dob* o3GmMa3 Msg9e 3. Ladmbod3a~a bes aymb. 

»obsema A396 ddga~mds", Baba mMaxQ_M asdm{ggybgdab dogbgw@sg0~e, EMgh bogbgd0m 
dogabygdyenns. dob 39Moy3Mon gowybos jmb3yMgb(309 d3gem, bsd~gom A396 Adga~emdeb*, 
AMIQmMayZ EAgh sMbydqen IMsgomo bombyMn anboab MgsIgQM8ByoMdns Agbhymo wo dgd- 
LHyemgdgemoms ~odmga~@gdqemgd0(3 Job dodoMa gobbogqoMydqmoo. 

0990 do4gh, 4d dgqgmn CoEMb GoGo IMIMQ{MeEngdob Ro6Goboabs ws 093MMg0d9(30- 
ab Boyma@ab ayymemobdam Ig7b6s3m@ms 09 g6gMa00b BoMImAdbobL BabsdaMimdss, MmMI~aMI(3 
dboemo Mamdgoo sbengdyMo@ gZ990E0EMId76 (Cs 9969993969696 Jomayemn bombymHo bLode- 
gMab abgm domasmaGb, MmamMa3 CEaw~gdqmma Ladmgmes A396 dgnr~emdss". 
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DAVID SHUGLIASHVILI 
(GEORGIA) 


“CHVEN MSHVIDOBA” (“PEACE TO US”) — A SONG 
THROUGHOUT THE CENTURY 


Trio songs hold a special place in the Georgian folk singing repertoire. As is commonly 
known, this form of singing has been preserved in the musical tradition of Western Georgia. This 
form of singing is common in several regions of Western Georgia (Samegrelo, Imereti, partially 
Ach’ara), but experienced the most development in Gurian folklore and sacred music. It is in this 
region that the Georgian polyphonic thought reaches the peak of its development, and a testament 
to this fact is the song “Chven Mshvidoba” (Peace to Us). The presentation and the deconstruction 
of the improvisational nature, variationality, and the diverse voice-leading of this song are the main 
topics of this paper. 

The earliest surviving record of “Chven Mshvidoba” available to us was at the dawn of the 
twentieth century. It is an audio recording of this song, recorded in 1907 by an English recording firm 
“Gramophone” and featuring the soloists of Gigo Erkomaishvili’s ensemble (Erkomaishvili, 2006) 
(audio ex. 1). The recording credits Giorgi Babilodze, Gigo Erkomaishvili, and Giorgi Iobashvili as 
the performers, although Anzor Erkomaishvili was of the opinion that the actual performers featured 
on the recording were Ermile Molarishvili, Ivliane Kechamkhadze, and Artem Erkomaishvili (ibid: 
78).' The next available recording of the song was made in 1909 in Kutaisi, and features Samuel 
Chavleishvili, Samuel Chkhikvishvili, and Varlam Simonashvili (audio ex. 2). “This beautiful 
example of Gurian table songs is distinguished by its strongly developed polyphony. /t presents the 
performer with unlimited possibilities for improvisation, as can be easily heard on this recording 
of Samuel Chavleishvilis ensemble.” (ibid.: 76). Chronologically, the next audio sample is the 
“Chven Mshvidoba” recorded by Georgian prisoners in Germany in 1916-1918. Recordings of this 
song became more commonplace after 1931; in that year alone, the song appears on as many as six 
different phonogram records by Shalva Mshvelidze, featuring various performers. Among them is 
a peculiar recording of “Chven Mshvidoba” by brothers Akvsenti, Ladiko, and Manase Salukvadze 
(Tsurtsumia, 2006-2008). Onward, the list of this song’s recordings was greatly expanded by the 
recordings made during various expeditions. The earliest recording of “Chven Mshvidoba” in 
the expedition archive of the Tbilisi State Conservatoire’s Folklore department is from 1949, and 
features Apolon Chavleishvili, Ise Chanishvili, and Domenti Karchava’. 

All of the above-mentioned recordings, as well as the ones that came later, can be considered 
masterpieces in their own way. Despite the fact that individual researchers have previously 
touched upon this song, as of yet, it has not received adequately thorough research in the field of 
ethnomusicology. Partially, the reason for this is the sparsity of the notational records of “Chven 
Mshvidoba”. The history of notating Georgian folk songs (and among them Gurian songs) begins in 


' The author does not explain what he bases this opinion on. 
> Tape 3, #16. 
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the 1870’s, but the first notated example of “Chven Mshvidoba” was made in 1917. It was notated by 
the Austrian musicologist Robert Lach, who transcribed it from the recordings of Georgian prisoners 
of war in 1916. He only transcribed the upper voice of the song (Lahl, 1917: 58). Surprisingly, a 
sheet for “Chven Mshvidoba” containing all three voices was first published in 2004, 87 years after 
Lach’s transcription, in the collection “Let’s Learn Georgian Folk Songs: Gurian Songs”. It features 
Malkhaz Erkomaishvili’s transcription of the recording by the trio of Guri and Tristan Sikharulidze, 
and Otar Berdzenishvili, recorded specifically for this purpose (Shugliashvili, Erkvanize, 2004: 14). 

Sheet music for the song was published in two other collections in 2005. Namely, the first of 
the two collections is my own “Georgian Folk Songs from the Anchiskhati Ensemble Repertoire”, 
which features the transcription of Anchiskhati Choir’s recording of the Chavleishvili-Chkhikvadze- 
Simonishvili variation of the song (Shugliashvili, 2005: 35). 

The second of the two collections is Anzor Erkomaishvili’s “Artem Erkomaishvili’s Notational 
Collection” (Erkomaishvili, 2005). The collection’s author states the following about the featured 
rendition: “the collection presents Samuel Chavleishvili’s rendition of the top voice” (ibid.,: 385). 
Anzor Erkomaishvili has confided to me in a private conversation that he transcribed the rendition 
of the song that he was taught by his grandfather, and that the information about the authorship of 
that rendition belonging to Samuel Chavleishvili was from his grandfather as well. 

The notational collection “Gurian Songs” authored and published by Levan Veshapidze in 
2006, features six renditions of the song (Veshapidze, 2006). Among them, the first is a transcription 
of a recording made in 1962 featuring Vladimer Berdzenishvili, Mikheil Koroshinadze, and 
Garsevan Sikharulidze. The other five renditions of the song in the collection showcase the song’s 
improvisational nature. The top voice (mtkmeli) of all five simple renditions is the same; the author 
transcribed the various versions of the other two voices (modzakhili and bani) with the help of 
Otar Berdzenishvili.* It should be noted that this work by L. Veshapidze is one of the few works in 
Georgian ethnomusicology that attempt to study the improvisational nature of Gurian songs. 

The above-mentioned transcriptions of “Chven Mshvidoba” are the only published 
transcriptions of the song to this day. I have began filling this gap. As a part of my research, I have 
gathered several dozen renditions of the song; the majority contains examples of individualized 
improvisational value. In the near future you will see a notated collection dedicated to this song. 

Anzor Erkomaishvili divides Gurian songs into two typological groups: those with gagkivani 
(i.e. those that contain k’rimanch’uli) and those without gamqivani (i.e. those that do not contain 
k’rimanch uli) (Erkomaishvili, 2005: 12). This division is evident in Gurian trio songs. “Chven 
Mshvidoba” belongs to the former category. 

Anzor Erkomaishvili tells us that “Chven Mshvidoba” is a table song. It is performed at the 
start of the supra, after the toast to peace. The traditional lyrics to the song are “Chven Mshvidoba, 
Victory”, although the singers sometimes use improvised lyrics” (Erkomaishvili, 2005: 481). 

I’d like to share with you a hypothesis about the song’s name, lyrics, and sections to which 
the lyrics are often improvised. “Glory to God, Chven Mshvidoba, Prosperity to our host!!” is a 
common form of a blessing of the table and the host in Guria, as well as in other regions. This 
blessing seems to be a changed paraphrasing of the prayer and the chant “Glory to God in Heaven, 
and on Earth, peace and good will toward men.” The words “Glory to God in Heaven” are a direct 


3 These five examples were also presented by L. Veshapidze in his diploma work “‘Gurian Folk Songs” 
(1996), eight years before the published three-voice transcription of “Chven Mshvidoba”. 
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match for “Glory to God”, “Chven Mshvidoba” seems to be a paraphrase of “and peace on earth”, 
and “good will toward men” can be likened to “prosperity to our host’. This leads to the question 
of whether or not the song “Chven Mshvidoba” used to have lyrics that started with “Glory to God” 
that were later changed. Indeed, if that were the case, the meaning behind the song’s lyrics would 
be clear. Tamaz Gabisonia expresses a similar opinion: “The supra used to begin with God $ praise: 
“Glory to God, Chven Mshvidoba”. As it appears, these words — associated with the chanting of 
angels at Christ’ birth - have in some context changed in a way that discards their first part, as 
can be seen in the most developed, most “colorful” Gurian song “Chven Mshvidoba” (Gabisonia, 
2014). One would assume that the removal of a reference to God would be due to the pressure from 
the Soviet atheist censorship, but the recordings of the song before the arrival of the Soviet Union 
do not contain such words either. However, it is also clear that the Soviet ideology would actively 
“help along” any tradition that omits the mention of God, both in song and at supras. It is possible 
that the idea that a Gurian supra supposedly always began with a toast to peace, in spite of the fact 
that a supra would usually begin with a toast to God, originates from the same source. “Chven 
Mshvidoba”, along with its now-missing starting lyrics of “Glory to God”, might very well have 
been a traditional form of a blessing-song sung at the start of the supra. In this sense, it is easy to see 
why “gamarjoba” (victory) — which rhymes with “chven mshvidoba,” but does not fit in the context 
of the song — often appears at the start of the song. 

It should be noted that in many recordings, the song is performed as one verse. Generally, in 
the recordings we mostly tend to see examples that are sung in two verses and repeated twice, but 
among them there are some, in which the start of the second verse does not seem to follow after 
the final chord of the first verse, but instead seems to start the song anew after a cadential unison 
is reached at the end of the first verse (we’ll listen to an example of this) (audio ex. 3). All of this 
supports the hypothesis that “Chven Mshvidoba” used to, in its original form and function, be a 
single-verse song sung at the start of the supra, and that its transformation into a two-verse song was 
a later development. Among the old recordings of the song, there are three-verse versions of the song 
as well, but the number of such renditions is very small (so far, no recording containing a rendition 
with more verses than three is known to exist). The reason for a gradual increase in the number of 
verses seems to come from the desire to record and conserve the improvisational variations of the 
song. This is supported by the fact that much of the song is sung with nonsense words (vocables), 
which gives the performers more freedom to improvise. Another reason to suspect that the song 
originally only contained one verse is that lyrically, the second and the third verses of the song 
oftentimes do not follow the thematics of the lyrics of the first verse, and instead, tend to hold the 
themes of love, patriotism, or other. Examples of this are “Hurray, hurray for your womanhood, 
turns out you love another”, “while I am alive you are mind, Iam yours”, “I asked God to give me 
three things, a sweet tongue, a saddled blue horse, and a good rifle”, and others. We have cases, in 
which the lyrics “Chven Mshvidoba, Gamarjoba” (Peace to Us, Victory) are repeated in the second 
repetition. Meanwhile, in the recordings of the prisoners in Germany, the second repetition is sung 
entirely with nonsense words (vocables). In my opinion, this also directs us to the archetypal single- 
versed-ness of the song. 

The Chavleishvili-Chkhikvishvili-Simonishvili rendition does not contain the words “Chven 
Mshvidoba” at all. There, the song begins with the words “a joyous host has lovely guests”, 
which highlights the supra-related nature of the song. It is notable that in the recording of Gigo 
Erkomaishvili’s trio, the recording begins by preceding the song with the following words: “Ermile 
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Molarishvili, sing the table khelkhvavi!” The title “table khelkhvavi’, also known as “supris 
khelkhvavi”, is normally ascribed to another supra trio-song, which begins with the words “a joyous 
host has lovely guests”. Do those words suggest that the “supris khelkhvavi” used to be a general 
term for songs related to the supra tradition, among which “Chven Mshvidoba,” was the first? 

Improvisation is, among the dialects of Georgian folk music, most characteristic of Gurian 
trio-songs. In this sense, the song “Chven Mshvidoba” is a significant song that challenges the 
master singers with the task of providing original melodies, movements, and figurations each time 
they have to sing it. This concerns all three voices of the song equally. Collective improvisation 
of all three voices would be impossible without the presence of a clear structural and harmonic 
skeleton. In this way, “Chven Mshvidoba” could be viewed as, to borrow jazz terminology, 
a famous “standard”, that has allowed many generations of skilled improvisers to express their 
musical fantasies and the limitless potential of the art of performance of Georgian songs. 

A few words about the structure of “Chven Mshvidoba”: “Chven Mshvidoba” is a song with 
a clear cut-time meter. We can divide it into six musical phrases. Different phrases contain different 
numbers of measures. Specifically, the first two phrases contain eight measures each. The third 
phrase contains six, the fourth contains seven, the fifth contains six, and the sixth contains seven 
(sometimes eight). However, if the song is about to enter another repetition, the sixth phrase will 
instead only contain six measures. Some phrases are separated from others by ending in a short 
cadence, finishing with a perfect fifth or a unison, followed by a pause in each voice. In these cases, 
the measure is most often shortened by a quarter (or a half) note. Some phrases that normally end 
in cadences are, in certain renditions of the song, sung without the cadence and directly connected 
to the next phrase, as per the wish of the performer. 

“Chven Mshvidoba” is a Gurian song, but it has spread into several other regions of Western 
Georgia as well. There, the song has taken different forms. In particular, according to expedition 
materials, the song has spread from Guria to Imereti, Samegrelo, and Apkhazeti (Abkhazia). The 
example of a rendition from Apkhazeti is presented in a recording made in the Samurzakhano 
(specifically in the village Okumi of the Gali district) in 1970 by Otar Chijavadze (TSC. Tape 222 
#40) (audio ex. 4). This rendition is unique not only due to its musical characteristics but also due 
to its lyrics. Here, instead of “Chven Mshvidoba” the song’s name is simply “Mshvidoba’, and 
likewise, the lyrics start with “Mshvidob, gamarjoba’’. On the second repetition, the song’s lyrics 
are “Hurray, hurray to your womanhood, hurray to your youth”, followed by Megrelian words 
“mapshalia udzudzurs” (“a nightingale out of the nest’). 

We can observe a similar situation in Samegrelo, in a recording made in the village Chkhoria 
of the Zugdidi district (TSC. Tape 88 #17) (audio ex. 5), where the second repetition also contains 
the lyrics “Hurray, hurray to your womanhood” followed by a Megrelian sentence (albeit a different 
one; despite the noisy recording, one can distinguish the Megrelian phrase “skan q’oropa‘ (your 
love)). 

The Imeretian variation of “Chven Mshvidoba” is particularly unique. The recording made in 
the Vani district is very distinct in its variationality. The form of the performance is also changed 
— the damts’qebi and the modzaxili are accompanied by an ensemble of banis instead of a single 
bani. To add to this, in this rendition the damts’qebi is the middle voice, instead of the top one. Its 
starting solo is also significantly longer than that of the usual version, and the other two voices 
join it much later (the same kind of lengthy solo at the start can also be seen in a recording from 
the Surebi region of Guria, but the damts’qebi is the top voice there). Compared to the Gurian 
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renditions, the Imeretian “Chven Mshvidoba” has a much simpler structure. The Imeretian version 
is also characterized by imporivisationality, but it does not compare to the Gurian version, in terms 
of complexity of voice leading. At the same time, the Imeretian version seems to be of a lighter, 
more cheerful character than the Gurian one (audio ex. 6). 

The character of “Chven Mshvidoba” is always energetic and gallant, with one exception: the 
unique and mysterious recording by Vladimer Berdzenishvili in which, despite normally having 
a very deep voice characteristic of a bani (bass), he sings the top voice with a krini (falsetto) 
technique. The bani in that recording is his son, Otar Berdzenishvili, and the modzakhili is Garsevan 
Sikharulidze (audio ex. 7). 

Vladimer Berdzenishvili and Garsevan Sikharulidze have left us another example of “Chven 
Mshvidoba” as well: a video-document featuring Vladimer as a bani, Garsevan as the top voice, and 
Mikheil Koroshinadze is the modzakhili (video ex. 1). It should be noted that these masters sing the 
single-phrase version of the song. 

I’d like to direct your attention toward the amazing figurations of the top voice. Upon hearing 
these fragments, one unwittingly remembers the following words from Ioane Batonishvili’s book 
“Kalmasoba” about the Western Georgian song-chants: “Beautiful and well-harmonized, is the 
voice that resembles an instrument” (Ioane Batonishvili, 1948: 61). 

The Soviet regime had very particular and ideologically-driven demands for the music of this 
level. In its demand for the products of “mass culture”, the calls for the composition of new songs 
were often accompanied by the efforts to refit old folk songs for mass consumption. This process 
affected “Chven Mshvidoba” as well. One example of this is the rendition of the song by the studio 
“Melodia” on the vinyl LP “Georgian Music” (from the vinyl cycle “Arts of the Peoples of the 
USSR”), where the song is performed by a large, mixed-gender ensemble. 

The rendition in this recording is not without its merit, but due to the form of the performance 
(where each voice was performed by an ensemble) the improvisationality of the song was lost, 
making the rendition seem lifeless (audio ex. 8). 

Today it is not uncommon for women’s ensembles or groups to sing songs from the repertoires 
that were traditionally sung by men, but for one reason or the another “Chven Mshvidoba” has not 
been performed in this manner. I myself have performed the song in a mixed ensemble, but I have 
never heard a women’s trio perform it. It is as if the gendered performance of ““Chven Mshvidoba” 
is an unwritten law. 

The above-mentioned vinyl does not note the date of the recording, but it names the performers, 
among which are the giants of Georgian singing such as Giorgi Salukvadze, Domenti Karchava, 
Vladimer Erkomaishvili, Varlam Simonishvili, and others. 

Due to the song containing a theme of peace, which the Soviet ideology wished to exploit in 
its propaganda machine, there was a demand for the creation of a new song for the lyrics of “Chven 
Mshvidoba”. As noted above, “Chven Mshvidoba” was not published as a notational sheet until 
2004, but a song containing completely different melodies created during the Soviet times and 
dubbed the “New Chven Mshvidoba” was published in two collections: once in 1973 in Vladimer 
Chumbuidze’s “Collection of Georgian Folk Songs” (Chumburidze, 1973: 70), and once more 
in 1979 in the collection “50 Georgian Folk Songs” (Kokeladze, 1979: 46).The latter of the two 
collections contains the following note: “Given by the singers’ ensemble of the village Makharadze 
(Ozurgeti) led by Varlam Simonishvili in year 1940”. It can be assumed that the composer of the 
song “New Chven Mshvidoba” was V. Simonishvili himself. 
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The “New Chven Mshvidoba”, despite having been published twice, is largely forgotten today. 
It failed to compete with the traditional “Chven Mshvidoba”, which is nowadays a part of many 
ensembles’ repertoires and is considered irreplaceable by its performers. 

I hope that the thorough study of the fantasies and the improvisations of the old masters will 
give rise to the energy that will lead the new generations to enrich and give new colors to Georgian 
folk songs. 
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B67 IGINLA 
(356520) 


393dNMN KHLNAMIDN Vd L986MHIN) NGSTNAL BMBIOVIAN SMAONBMENNL 
MHIBNIMEIS LENLISL AMGNL: LONIESMLS Vo JIOGMML 3HM3NEGNISNL 
LOSNSHM JILNGITVIAN IdbOLNSHIISNISNL NRIESMSNLSOIBNL 


Agbsgscmo 

aGsmosb ofgh 8mmagmbagma LadmgMab Ieo@sMa ws AMs3{geMQ_{Mmgob0 HMo@o- 
(30d. BMMaQ\_MbayMa Lodmgmab HMos@a305 RoMameE oMab aogMEugmgdoqemn Lboge~@obb3o 
Mgaombdo ces absMAxybgdb Mammgyena Jomasbabagab wsdsbsbosmgadgem qbogomyM yog- 
Moemdob. SabsdegdsMJ Imbbgbjd9 BoMIms@ag6b MH agmgqmBqMqm Ggaombb: bomgb- 
Amb, GMAgQma3 JeEgdsMg\modb LodbMgo smdImbogmgado ws yyoGOmb sGmgab cook AMewn- 
Mm-sMImbogmgado. Momamgqm Ggaombb ofgh demagMa o~gbGmds, GmIgma’3 IgaweMeeo 
SMAL EdgoZdNMQdqe~m Jom HMoeoagaq\em Igbozobosb. Imbbyobgdsdo ynMoemgdsb gogodob- 
30mVd BmEng_MbaYMa LoIm|mab BMo@(30sb] 393900, LOmMMg~@ 08 Gyaombgddo dg- 
gobbo3mm begham dobsbosmgdmgdn, MmIm|da(3 bgm~mb qoymdg6 Mammgym~mo Mggombab 
LodgdbMaqmgdmm sMoJGagob. 9b939, 3930069m0bgd AgbogomynM Iogommongasb, MmI~m]d0(3 
Movagzobobydb Logham AgbogsmyAM bsbosmb Eo godmogmybb dbasgh dobsboomgdengdb. 
gh 339932 Inbboe@ abobs3gb GgaomboSgdqemo BymByMab aoMgm sMbgdqemn oGsmayma 
BMemagmbayMa Ladegmab sbsmmobb, Moms gsdmgggnmb SMse@a309db ImmGob sMbygdqenn 
393d0M9d0 AQMAMSQaQE™A Ed ByMBAM Amn aobbbgoggd0b Joybgms30@. bsdMmdda, obg39; 
goobommodgdqemns AgbogomyMa Iogsmamg|dn, gIMYMe@nemns IMogoembInsbmdgdab Bmasen 
dobobosmgdemgd0, LogMam AybazomayHo Mgnbgdgd0. 33930 dodbbse@ obobo3b oGsmayma 
IMoZ0mbInsbo LodagMab sbomobb Mg,ombyemo BqnmBAMgdab damdo wo gdyoMgdo oGseo- 
Nha AMsgombdnsbmoob Hadgdb IrMob jogdoMab weowagbob Ignmeb, agmaMoegaymn wod- 
mMgdobs Eo Myaaombyemn gobbb3o3qdgdab dowbgwogoe. 


3eemagmbnanb segamn boemgb§mb 3-4emGyModo 

Lomb Gabgh bsbg3oM3jb6dqmmo, ob) LoemgbGm, Mmam™H(z Job segammdéinggdo yBrmeo9- 
496, sob Sqmnsb Mggambab dodowagbgmo BobggoM3qjbdjemn, LodbMgm oGemmnsdo. bo~gb- 
GML Ieag@sMo AgbagsmayHn J7d330@MQMd9 aBoshbns, 3mzoe~myMa Bmmag_mboaob fom3gmam, 
AMAQ~A’Z HMIWN3OYEMsEO LdgogdOMgdyemas Lagemoab yqm&qaMobmsb, HaGqommo6 wo bm- 
([O9MqH Mog{yMaw~mdgda06. LodImgmab gh HMow@ayns qoogomyAMse oMab boMIme@ag6oenn; 
LodmgMgdob Aweo~w@smMa M_8Ig7MBqoMab Dowbg~rs3g0@, HMoea3osb LoemgGHmb ImsqmoMyeno 
AMoeagayemoa Agbags AMeamagh. gh sdmMgob LomgbSoabob 8memagmboask 08 3qmBymqen 
Lagm3abas6, MmAgma3 HMow@ag3aqm Igbogob Jdbob. 

Loma bSabob GMow@agayeno Agbages, AggyengoMng, obmigaMeges 8a0jzobo06, boemb- 
NHN (3933900b GQsqMGyoMasb, AMIAMaL yQb3gd0(3 QgdLHodqyH MaSsyoengddo dgogh wo Moy 
obg {03% RQgemgoqema oym Mg,0mbda (Daboo, 2010). dooz0 pizzica Bodbo3b ,693d96b" ws 
mdmedsb dbsdos6 693696%] daymoagob, Mmdgma’3 JnshbSGom, MMI gboafmemmangm LAMgbLb, 
CEgsMgboob, ambygdMng ymmogbbo ws BydqbgdMng oma bbgdobs3 yo o63g3~e0. boMb«yerdo, 
ababa g3n6(3 sdabgsb aGobyqome@byb o3yMbgdmebyb6 MaGqomam, MmMdAgma(’3 3mddobomg- 
dO aYM MaGHIMb, (39330b9 Co gJbHodmeb6 (De Martino, 2013). gymBqyMyeno bogM 3g, bo- 
0973 Qk HMoEOn3nd OYM adsBMZgQegdyemn, EMSDSHymoe Igai3g0mo 33096 49-20 bo3qnbgdo 
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Qo BOGIzob 8G9g4G393 IgbgbAQS® JAMGHIGIL GBLLOMJIVIONE QHooe. 

1990 Beragsb, dazojzo MMyzomyMse smmMdnbeos, M3 ~WsaZaMagnbos bomg|bSsobob 
Axnbagmbgdab dagM bo3gymomMa QBgb3gdab smmeagbom ws bomb ya daybagomyMa bi3g60b c@o- 
BodagMa aobgamoMgd0m. gb by3gbs domosb of8ayMos, aga gobobagmogh Ba(z030b, Hmam*(3 
396GMomqG gobMb (Santoro, 2009). Agbododabse, bompbGmb BMosea300b IMsgomaRqM- 
mgb6gd0b doybg~e@o30e, AqbogomayMn oJ8a3gmdo MAgaombab dogbam Ba(3070B90 Bmgqbomg- 
demas. 9d9b godmnbgos 0d yobMgdob, GmIm@|d0(3 9H Mas 8oMEsI0M Wszo3dOMJdqe~mn 
dob smomMdabgdoboob, Jogocmamse@, 8mmagmbaymMon LodegMab go~sby33emgdo AqbLogomoymo 
(36mgMgQd0b BgMag_|Mnsdg. Sme~m Bemgddo, Magambob smmagy_mbayMa Lodmgms bom~gb- 
Gobab Agbagmbgdob ob6G Mgbob mbagJGo aobes. gh Agkbagmbydo bdInaMse@ 9G9%gdg96 bogdb- 
390EA(30M 330939db ws 0439469096 dom (Muci, 2008, 2018). sdo6 godmabgns &Moe@a(3anbso@dn 
yaMoemgdob BMes. ofa~@sb asdmdgnbsMy, Mod ymb3MQGyer gyerBymqem bagmygbmsb 
Ldgo{dOMAdyemn BmengmbayMa LoImgMs qohHymeRnma nym, LodmgMgdo ymagemmgob of 
IM|AM|IMES IMogoe™bdsabo LAMAIHyMam, Mo(3 obg sbobosmgdb bom~mgbSabab Immagm- 
Boab se@Mgayem begdb3gea(30m Bobsb9Mgdb (Bosio & Longhini, 2007). LobodmgMm IMo4Gogob 
8339M0 DgIMBMasmgds Jeoowgs gogm9bob sbegbb LadmgMgdab gmgomob bomobbbs ws 
BMeMnQmbagh LAMAIHyHody. Loemp6Gabab ImAm_Mengdna oM0s6 Amba(30 Jomgdn, Mmd- 
mgda3_ o{MdgeEMgdgG LadmrgMgdnb Ag7bMymgdnb oboemasbMeamdsda sMbydqem HMoea3osb 
(Muci, 2008), 08 360480309 wag abHgMgLa aodmobgns smanmmdMngo Aqbagmbgdob sboe- 
ZobMES Momdsda, MHmdemgdI(3 Conbygb od LodmgMgdnb Mmoga~@sb JgbLOgero. 


Seemagmbnanb segamn 34958Gmb 3Mmgnbyaab 3-yemByGodo 

Le Quattro Province (sb) ,mmbo 8Gmgnb30s") sob AMEa~M|D oGsemoab 3ymByGob 
IgdseEgQgbger0 —mbs, mab HQgQambab gabm-ggmaMsemaqmo dgbgqeEMob s@anmo, HmMdgma- 
d(3 Bohbnsm 43ggMM0 ~Cnsemg|dHo, HMs@a3oqma moMdgbsbodbomdgd0 ws Aqbogoemyma 
BIMBQMs. gh mmba Mg,0mbo (8ogdmb Ho, moayMos, mmmddsMens wo gdoemns-Mmdsbqs) 
(39-3903) JQ Gegb JggMQg0mbgdb, Mmdegdbo3 ,,8Mmgnb(3ngdn"“ g6megds. mamba Mg- 
gombob dAgbgge@Mab seagamn LEmM{@ 08 8MmgnbynsMo asgMonsbyd0bq gowob (se~mpbob- 
LMNs, aQbyo, BoZg05 Ed SMshgb(39). 8ImemagmbayG bLodImgMsb qgog0o gobbojzqomMydqeno 
SEZOmMO Boor AybagosmyAM Gbm3gMgdsda Cs LMAMQGd9 LunsmMa wes BymSymqe~n 
MsgyHa~mmdgoab wMmb. LodmgMgdn bdnMe~e@ LMAmMeoQd. Msbbem|dob aoMgdg, goohbos 
AHMseEa3ayema LHMAI®qMs Co bdoms BrwybJi309. Lom~mpbGmb dbaogbse, mmba 8Hmgnbi300 
SJ Grob obMyengdb seanmmdming AgbogomyM bygbodg, IoaMed ogn oH “bagb 
AMos@ayZayen Imemogmbask IdsqmoMndgdob ws 0H oJ(3ggb Job AgqbogommyMoa (36m_gM%gQd0b 
GIEHML- 

38 AQ,ambyemab GQIQMEqoMo Agagegh od LodmgMgdb, Mmdegda(3 wogogdoMgdqemns 
BsMbymab 3yqm@aqmam bogm3gbmsb. Canti delle mondine BsMImMs@ag6b mondine-b, sb 0d 
gocagdob LodegMgdb, Gmdemgdaz Iqdomdebyb AMeoEneEmM|M aGomoab sMnbygob dobw|e3Mgjddo 
89-20 boy g3q60b wsboebyobdo. 08 Joemgdab 8Mogengbrdo adgmgdqmo oym od bodqdomby wo- 
MSObdIQZdQemaym LamoMoadab 96 mdabgo6 gsdmbgq7em0 g3mb6mda3qMn d@eamdoMgmdal asdm. gb 
Ladmgmgdo bdomee a3oy39d0 Idodg 8g9MameEaM godmb3qye GbmgMgdabg4ye@ oddgdb. Canti 
degli alpini s®ob alpine-b sb Amsdo AgmdsHo oGsmageno Jggamngeab Lodegme. gb Ladmgmgdn 
Agademgds wWogobobsomma, MHmam%3 mondine-b 9d030(3M5 boaMbobgmds — aboba a3ay39d006 
KoMabyo(390BQ, MHmdengoac3_39E9Mg,3(39d96 LogymoM sddogb wo aMdbmdgob bLodegmgdob 
Lodajoengdom. gh LadmgMgdn gobe@o 8s953933H9 boay6eom Agbagab go~sdgdsggdqen0 LGamob 
Labmboda RMe~oa~mg|D oGsemasdo, GMAQemA(3, 06939, bgEmb qpoymdeo MgsIgQMBQMab a93M(3g9er- 
geob JJordania, 2006). 9d Mg8qgMGyjomMab y3qmoby) moMdgbsbad6o30 Bogscmaorns canti d’osteria 
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(Go39%6ob bodmg%goo), MAmMdmyd0(3 LHYMQdo Lmy3ns~myMa MogyMammdgdob emmb by- 
BMoboob. Lmgemab goMgqdImdo gh mogyHmenmdgdo GHMowaayemseo ndoMagdo ,mbSgMagddo%, 
Long@obs(3 BoMdme@agdo yobMab Lobgeai3. babs mMHa MgdQqMGyoMabasb aobbb3039d0m, canti 
dosteria, B3gqemgdMng, 3M(36oe~m0 Cs AbnsMyyemns, 3308dd6Mdb LaygeMqmdg, LoygoMammn s~@o- 
dosbab ggmamasbbymdob Im3mg9d0%9. 

BMMag_mMbayMa LadagMgdab M73qQMBqQoMo bobosmegds MMa doMamse@n Mgabgdom 
— SMoea3oymo@ LH JEmogdo a capella [Go WsZogZdOMQdyYemns b3g(30\034qM BqQmeqMmye 
LagM3gbos6 — bodqdomb 06 mogyMommenb o@anmmed (Falangone, 2017). 03 bodmgmged- 
do 1IMabsgM7bL Imgmb aBoemosda JImMMAgmms ws YoMabyoyms IngMsbSmdob Byoonm- 
dom (Muci, 2018) ms sbems foMimgmna sMnsb 3memagmbayma Ladmgmgdob M73gMSao%do, 
AMIgmayZ LHAmM@JGd9 mab 8Mmgnb(305do. mondine ~@» alpini ~Es303dOMjd0M WOES omgob, 
GMd gh Hg8gQH8ByoMo FoMImoegg6b HH Qo04 Gb 0d LagMgabs, MmAgenaz smo oMbgdmdb 
09 bsbam, Go boebams3 dob gb3ge@gdme@nm 99-20 bLoygqbob wobobyabdo. 3d bog%3gqd0b 
ZoJMmdobars6 gMmse, LadmgMgdab adeEMmabegmn dghMamgdab 8%048039(3 Jg0(330mo. 

md(3, gh Lodegmgdo asw@oMhe canti d’osteria-b 3654803900 Iomo RoMorxyemmednb 
309m. 8memagmbayHa Ladmgms sMab Ggaombdo AxybazomaMa EBbmgMgdob (3968 MoemyMa 
Bsbaemo, gobbs3qamMgdom jo canti d’osteria. 9b yobHo asbgamsMes ws Emgh ob bsMdms—eo- 
gob Mggambda gmyzomain 8memagmbanb bLobmbodb, GmIgqmayZ gMa yobMdo sgMmosbgdb 
ojodeg bsbby696 My8gMHyomb. 


Mammgymoa Mggambob AybazsemyhHn Asbsbasmgdemgen 

Bnbsd~@gdsM  Imbbybgd9dn gobbam~mamna mMHn HMs@0(309 Jbadgbgr~mmgbseo asb6bb630309- 
d9 Modgobo Bq_mB_GHyenro Eo bLodgdILMqmgdmm sMeJGogob dobgmgom. yggqmobyg o~mbosb- 
296930 3mMbSMsbGBa Mmogh agb6b Lodegmab GomImdmdsdo; sbg Iogsmamse bomgbSmdo, 
gormgda oM096 LadmgMgdob daMamsgen dJgdbsbgg7emgd0, Bodob Hm35 mab Mgaombdo 903 g3q6- 
JQoob 409939(3960 obMamgdg6. odob Iombgw@og0~e, GMI JgMgymo Lodegmab dJogsmamgdb 
B63 900m, agbegMab mmo ws Jomo WHongMngjogdaMn BmemsMymso gobbbgo3~egd0 mG 
Mgaombdo. Jgdegan gobdobb3e39d9ma EBadobns BmEngmboyMa LAMAIAyMob 3mbbyM3o- 
Goymmeds Eo ab, My MsIEgbse gobbbgo3g9dqyemne aga AMAM|AMoma Lbge~@obb3o Momdodo. 
dsdab, AmMi30 LoemgbGmda LAM yJIGqMo Ibadgbgrmmgbse aggengeo ws bedgdILMymgdemm 
Md Gogodo bo3zdom AmJ6oe~mdam bsbosmegds, mab Mg,0mbdo ogo absMANb7dL gogdoMb 
AHMseEai30ge~m YBmMMIsbLaob. 

abo IgbodAby309, GMI BMow@agoqma IMsgombdosba LAMyAI®qMab ymbbyoM3Zo80m- 
mds 80HEOs80MH sHab WszogdoMgdyeno 9d Lobod~mgMm BMow@ag3oob s@aommsb mommg- 
mo Hggambab BymBygmam (bmgMgdodo. Loemg6Gmda ImemagmboyMa bodmgMs 39%0gq- 
gMayeos, mab Magambdo yo (3g96BMomyMn smanmn qgoMogb. Jgbododaboe, Jgndmyds 
0d30b3369m, HMI 3mag_mbanMn LAM AIHyMabs ws LodgIMymgdemm BMJ Gogob dgbom- 
Rnb 7d9 IfoEMHmeE qzo3{doMeQdo 8memogmbayMa Lodegmab Mmemb — aJbgdo ob 89Mng _M0- 
BL OY GIEGHGOQM — Sgbogog® gy~Bgyeodo. 

Lodgdbmamgdomm 8MoJGagobs w@s bLodmgmab bsGdmdmdab dbadgbgemmg3060 aobbb- 
30392900 Iawbg~mog0e, bobgbge Iobsbosmgdgemdo, MmIe|da(3 sbomobabsb, Jgboderms, 
gobbamym ajbsb, Amamm3 Logham AgbkogomayMa gemgdgbGJdo0. gb Jobobosmgdemgdn &9- 
JoagyMas Mogobo sMbom Eos, 94g9~@96 aodImd~nbsMg, Agg6 dogh gobbamym 3qme@qaMye 
Jorg dg6Ggdb oH sfg~ gogengbs JgImmogobogdyem bogMam IgbagomyAM Iobsbosmgdmgdd9. 

dobod bobsd Logham mogabgdqMgdgdb godm3gyma~@ gm, oMQamgdgmos Mommgyono 
Agaombabagab esdsbobsamgdgmn daMamse@o IgbogomyMa 3mMIIMbg|bHgdo0b gobbsbmg3Me: 


33d0M0 RHEaEIM {IM Es LodbM\m aGomonk gmzo~myMHo Ime~magy_mboob 
Aggombyen Leamgob drmoab: Lomp6Hmbo Eo 3qoGMHmb 8Gegob3agdob 
LebosHn AgbLo3amMyMa Bobsbosmgdmydab o~|bE&mdobomgab Zif 


©  bogmg6 Gm: 

© bodmg%gjd0 daMomse@s@ 3 bdosbos (doa. 1, 2). gh L&MyJ@qMo Igw@agqd0 A39%- 
mgdMn3 Bsdyge60 Ag~mmenab, mobdbergdo Agemenabs ws dsbabgs6. Imemogmbayma 
LOM AIHWMs dgadmgds sogbgMma, MmamM(3 Ens~mman MH Agemmensb dmmab, GmdIgembs:3 
bdoMse@ sbobosmgdb 89MoemgemyMo AmdMomeds, Job 3mbbgq go d960 AmdMomdb @mbogobs wo 
emdabsb Sob ImmMoab. 

& BadsqMns bIoms GomeEgbmdab (33momMgdo MaMmMg|yEr 89M Hosdo. doybyw@o3Z0e@ ado- 
bo, md dgqgmn 89Mamen@sb Amymemgdqmma Ladm|Mg|ddo asbbodegqmo aym bsdy3e6o bIob 
Ameo, Ag960 eEHmab LompbGobob Imemagmbnsb 9% goshbos Jzo3Mse@ aosbbodm3Mmy~n 
LAMAIHQMs, G3 bodbogb odob, Hd MaMMg_~ 89H Hosdo Jgadengds bgdobIngMa Gomeg- 
Omdob bdo oymb. 

° ombaxo gogo (BogmMyeno) ool ygqmmod9 Bo3M(3g9EmgozJonn, od(30 moagayma3 
Logdome@ GodqMos. Lomgb6Sabob wsdobsbosmgdgmo gabgdso ggoMHob (33gmomg|do, Mo(3 
26393b SoMsmgmaMG ImeEyemo3osb MH gommb ImGHab es gHaa Hrbozob godImygbgdob. 

© AmamhH’z omgbodbgm, LompbGmbogab yyMoebomgdns bLodmgMgdab bsGdmdmds. 
gomgob @o 904539(39db goohboom 8memogmbaab IeEn@sHn BMos@030s, M93 smdg¢coomos 
domo BsMHdmdImdob segamgdom, afbgdo gb LodIydIom vy MoGoemyMo bag%39900. 

© 34996Mmb 8Hmgnbgno: 

© LodmgMgd0 daMams@s@, Lodbdosbas, dogmsd mab MgaomMbdo 3d LAM AJHQMab gob- 
Z0MsM gdb Jg~wesa9e 3363Egd0 I7@ bdnsbo LodegMgdn (dog. 3, 4). 

© doams@se, 33630969 Jomeame mmo Lmomabsab 8mMo4 Gogo, MmMIm|dbo(3 Jasyo3m 
LodmgMgd0 wo sbMyengd96 daMomse Agemengdb. d06b, GmamMH3 Bgbo, o% sbMyengob 
dbmeame@ 7Ma0 bds es 9H sHab JgbMADAm Jomeme SqMembam: bLobgbgo Ig~meayma 
AmdMHomes, bdoms goyMYs Ws HIM(3oqjmo sgmMegoab Rsdmysendgdo. 

= my gogoMgZ0embababegdm, MMI LamabSo Imgmab Ig~mmensb, dom goshboxm Im- 
Joommdab domomo bomoabbo mogns6a AgemeogMm o6GyM3IM_B8o(309bo ws MMbsIg68qem0 
bsbgdab dobMymgdodo. 

&  SgMMEMS MbINID|ZMmbs 4RMm Ma qmns mab Mgaombdo, Lo~ws73 bogjbem dssb6o 
gdyomgdo I-IV-V Amdmomdeb. 

F349 0HMMb 8Mmgnb3osdo 8memagmboyMo LodagmMs, Aggqmg|dMng, LHymogds dod- 
d303ge0b dagm. 


gogdaMgdab asbbodmgMo: dgMAgaymo dsbsemab Ige@sMgdamn s6sennbo 

09 AmbLUBgdabagab Losbsemobme@ dJg30Mfag MHn Jogomamn Mommyq_mo Mgg,0mMbo~06b. 
ababo GsMImo@agbb Ga3dqM IgbogomyAM Iobsboomgdaemyob (1-2 Jogsmoan Lo~mgbGme@ob»o, 
3-4 30 — gxpoGGmb sGmgnb3on@sb). doa Bomgemo qyoes ImsgQnbmb od 3o3doMQdb, Mmd- 
™g9d0(3 aq~amgdg6 aGoemosdo Lbgoe@obb30 8mmog\mbagnMHa Lodmgmab GMse@a300b godog- 
Monsbgdgm Iobsbosmgdmgdb9. 

©  dngQmba3gyMn AyqbagomayMn ~nsemmagn: 

© a0 dondmgds wogsbobosmma, MmamH 3 AgbogomyAMa ~wos~mmaa MMH doMsmoe@ 
bdob dmmob, GAmIemab boyMeagbboi3 FoMImo@ag6b dob6o. gL MMbInsbo Agbogo~mAMHa ~wo- 
SEMmMan B9MomymyMa ImdMombaw bobabsme@ Jd, dsdab Gm(30 LoyMegb6o do6o mMHagbHoM]- 
demos HMb034]H Cd CEMInbGs6HyM 764(309009. 

© 1 eo 2 dsgsmoamgddo, Boageos 3ogdoMa mMa doMomseo Ig~mmenob BoMoe~mgemyM 
AmdMomdgdb deMab, bIoMs@ ZnMsMEgds6 GM 300b, B{0MBob ws y306Hob goMdgdIm, 


EddM430~@ Jdgmo MMbsd7&Jd0m. 
© 3 ceo 4 Asgoemamgddo, daHoms@a bIgdab 89MomgmyMH BoMIMbaQddo NMongMam- 
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3900 Bomgmae ogmmgbg6 mogb. 

© mobag9 dogomaadoa, mMn39 daMamse@a I7~mme@ns gsdmaMhg3Z0 ImdMsg0 dqybgdom0 
Od B99M33gMOM ImMBagZgd0M, bre dssbo 3Mb3M]EHQ~ Byb4(309%9 IeEgMo@o Lodsmmna; 
AmamMH’z Egho, do60 ymbSHModIyjb4Syemoe ImdMomob Agemmengdms6 IndoMagdom. 

© Bsdygsboa @mbab AgemenyMn 93964309: 

© domo Ig~mmens mMHa doMomsen bdn~@sb bob qjbgsdb bsdy306 Gmbb. 

© Bosdygobo Bmbo a363e@gd0 of, Lo~@s(3 sMob domogno bdo. 

= mommgqm dogsmomb Ibmemme dabogab wodobsbosmgdgmo dagbogomama bym- 
Bgmn Ed 3MBZ0EMVMo HyJ6o3o sgh godmygbgdqena, abobo dg0(39396 sf4i3g6GoMmgoqm body- 
306 Gmbb domo bdsdo. 

© mobag9 dogsmanda, Bsdy3060 Bmbo asdmygbgdqemn Eo of(3g6GoMgdqemns BMobab 
@obsbyobdo, dome bdsdo 

© dogsmangdb dmMob d6ad3Z6qe~mg060 gobbbgo3gd00 ob, md 1 ~s 2 Isgo~momdo 
Bsdy3s60 Bmbo J4gq9dme@ob sMob bodbasbdyeno, 3 ~s 4 Jogomamdo yo — 8aMoJam. 

© bodmgmab 3mmds: 

© bLodmgmMeb Aggymgdomng goohbos AAB, ABB, 06 AABB dm§ng3980. bsbybg9 mo 
doMamse@o Im8ag30 — A badigns, HmamMH 3 Egho, Imgerg wos JoMBagos, bmeam B dmbs3gqm0 
30 bdoMo@ gomn@gdyenns 96 gdImMd~nbsMgMdb Babs Agemmennn ImGoago@s6. 

© LadmgMgdo LOAmMgaAyQeEmns ~:s godIMaygbgd9 gobdIgmMyd~@0 AgEmeEaQma dm&ho30 
Lb30@obb30 bagyg3od9. 

* 1 @ 2 dogo~mamgddo, A ws B Ambs33gmgd0 IgmMMe@ jd006 (AABB). 

© 3 co 4 dogsmamgddo, a36geg9d0 A ws B dImbo33g9mgd0, dogMsd Jomo asdgmMgds 
0(33M™gdo MaMM|yE LoImgMsdo (dog. 3: AAB, dog. 4: ABB). 

© mob 8Mmgnb3nsdo Jgndmgds Jgag63e@gb MgyMgQ60, MmMIge~A(3 shMyj~my|db B dm- 
Bs33gnob BqbA(309b, Jgbodsdoboe@, aobdIgmMds Lodegmob dobdawmdy a363egd0 La Sy39d0b 
AIme@NgWn3o(300b aoMg|dg (obg, Amamm3 gb dog. 3-dos). 

©  ~Eddmemegds: 3s~@sbbygdn ws QabsEmyMn s3mM~@gdn: 

© mMHngg 8Mmngmbosdo, Wsdmemyds gMabsoMse bmMM(3ngme@Jds: MMo daMams—gen 
AQ7emMENd CsMdsb3gm~mnm ZnMsHEgd9 Oo LHImMOQd9 Bmbogobg IgensbSom, Iodnb Gmr30 
d060 MM bdsbmsb JadoMmgdomM BMbHModqoJ Hyon omdogom ImdMomdob obMyengdb. 

© do60 9d 3mbGgJbGdo ygqmodbg Dbadgbgemmg306 gobbb3o039d0b BsMdmowagbb: mab 
8AMB{b(308d0 OA bdaMsE gsIMYyMeb CmdnbsbGA~M Byb43osb Cs Bmbogobs Es mJGBogeb 
gMadobymobasb. 

© mmbag9 doasmomn LHAAME@Jd9 d56am WMInbsbH AM BNbA(300d9 Co By~gdo dgd- 
098 Hrbagsdo, daGamseo Agemme@ngdo AmdMomdgb ymbGHModsqbJG jms d06m6 IndsMong- 
dn ES LHAmeEJd06 Hmbo359b]7 Igen.6GyMGo bomGobbom (V-l). 

© 1, 2 eo 3 dogomamgddo, bodmgmgdo LH Ame@gds jowsbbob JgIe@ga mM Bmboob 
dgMMEOb}. 

© 4 dogsmanda a363@9d9 MMHn EdsdoH dom dssbo, MMIE|da(3 oymynsh BnbomyM 
3806LO9: AMO symgM{ob CEmdnbsbGWMH BNbA(309b, bem JgmMHg yo IngdoMagds &mbo- 
jobgg6 (I-5-1-3). 

& L3mbGsbyMn 06GgM3M]Hs(99, 39M03HG ~ws mMb5dg6Gs(309: 

© Agemeaab obengo@MoemyMa 068 gG3MIBo(309 gobqyymagemo gmgdIgbGoo bodgd- 
LMQmMAd~mmM 8MoJGagobsmgob mMHagZq Mg,OMbdo. LadIM|M|d0 ABZ~M_dME@S Le~Mab&ms dyb- 
230M gd0b Bysmmdnm (Muci, 2008). sdob dngysgoMGm Igemmeayma bodab L3mbGsbqH 30M- 
08(309dS0Ej Ws MnG®dobs ws BModbgdab (33momgd0de9. 

® gda godoemmgdan Lomb mb Mag,0mba~@eb (6oMem, 3009) Bomgema dogsmonns 


33d0M0 RHEaEIM {IM Es LodbM\m aGomonk gmzo~myMHo Ime~magy_mboob 
Aggombyen Leamgob drmoab: Lomp6Hmbo Eo 3qoGMHmb 8Gegob3agdob 
LobosHen AgbLo3amyMa Bobsbosmgdmydab o~|bEmdobomgab 213 


adabs, MA AM—MH a(33mgQdo, EMMad gobIsg~mmedsdo gMmn Es 03939 M98IgMBQoMa MZoM 
Man @s 09939 IMIM|Memabl bgerdo ws gb (3gmam|ds sHab Agmmeagdnb ob~wogZn@MsemyHa 
6G gM3MGso(300b Jgwgao. 

© 3 @o 4 Bsasmamnbgasb gobbb303960m, 1 ws 2 Asgommomgddo, Ige~mmengdo 63- 
Mgd0@ BoMoEmgmyAMos. Janbgw@s39e sdobs, bsdgdn ny3Zq9d0986 gMOBbQMbL 39MomgemyMo 
AmdMsmdam. gb aobsaMmdgdyemns L8MbGobyMa MmMbsdI_ZbGo(300m, MMIgGma’3 (3~@ommdb 
g00d9MMMb dohamsgd Igmmenaob ymbSqMo. 

© 3 wo 4 dogsmoma godmaMhgg30 IgGo B9GoemgemyNMa AmdMomdgdom, sdobooeb, 
33630900 EdIMygZA@ JdgmMO MMbSIAEHo(309, Mo(3_ 1 ~o 2 Dogomamal dsogmba3qMo Agbo- 
BoEggMHo Ensmmaab sbo~mmangyMos. 
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A LINK BETWEEN REGIONAL STYLES OF VOCAL POLYPHONY 
IN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN ITALY: 
IDENTIFYING A SHARED MUSICAL CHARACTER 
BETWEEN SALENTO AND QUATTRO PROVINCE 


Introduction 

In Italy, polyphonic singing traditions are rich and highly varied. Although not well-known 
outside their respective regions, the tradition of polyphonic singing is widely diffused in different 
areas and retains a marked sound distinctive to each region. This paper deals with two geocultural 
regions: the Salento in the southeast, and the Quattro Province in the northwest. Each region has a 
robust local identity, which is strongly tied to their traditional music. This paper will investigate the 
cultural positioning of these polyphonic singing traditions in these regions, looking to identify key 
commonalities that contribute to each region’s performance practice. This paper will also analyze 
musical examples, isolating common characteristics in the polyphonies that suggest a shared musi- 
cal character. This investigation aims to analyze Italian polyphonic singing outside of regionalized 
cultures as a method of finding links between Italian polyphonies despite geographical distance and 
regional differences . 


The Cultural Positioning of Polyphony in Salento 

The Salentine peninsula, referred to as Salento locally, is a sub-peninsula in the Puglia region 
in southern Italy. Salento boasts a rich musical heritage, including a repertoire of vocal polyphony 
traditionally connected to rural cultural spaces of work, ritual, and social gathering. This singing 
tradition, however, is uniquely culturally situated: despite a rich repertory of songs, the tradition 
is overshadowed by Salento’s popularized traditional musics. This renders Salentine polyphony 
remotely positioned in cultural spaces that produce traditional music. 

Traditional Salentine music is typically associated with the pizzica, a repertory of folk dances 
that are rooted in trance-inducing healing rituals that were once widely practiced in the region (Daboo, 
2010). Pizzica, meaning “pinched,” refers to a spider’s poisonous bite, which was believed to induce 
a psychological breakdown, leading to distress, mental collapse ,and even supernatural possession. 
In the past, sufferers would heal their mental poisoning through a ritual that combined rhythm, dance, 
and ecstasy (De Martino, 2013). The cultural spaces that hosted this tradition changed dramatically 
in the late 20th century, and the practice of pizzica diminished congruently with the changing culture. 

Since the 1990s, pizzica has experienced a local revival, resulting in Salentine musicians to 
reclaim their roots and develop a dynamic folk music scene. While this scene is extremely active, 
it positions pizzica as the musical centrepiece (Santoro, 2009). Thusly, despite the rich diversity 
of local traditions in Salento, musical activity within the region is centred around the pizzica. This 
results in other genres that are not directly related to this revival, such as polyphonic singing, to be 
obscured in the periphery of musical life. 

In recent years, polyphonic singing of the region has become of interest to Salentine musi- 
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cians. These musicians often conduct field research and locally publish their findings (Muci, 2008, 
2018). This has resulted in increased exposure and interest of the tradition. This research suggests 
that due to the decline of polyphonic singing in the cultural spaces that it was linked to, the songs 
are not always sung with the multi-part structure that is characteristic of Salentine polyphony in old- 
er field recordings (Bosio, Longhini, 2007). The drastic shift in singing practices have had signifi- 
cant effects on the vocal quality and polyphonic structure of these songs. Currently, most Salentine 
singers are older women who continue to the sing the songs of their youth (Muci, 2008), however 
their ongoing practice have sparked an interest in a younger generation of local musicians to relearn 
these songs and execute them in their unarranged forms. 


The Cultural Positioning of Polyphony in Quattro Province 

Le Quattro Province (literally, “The Four Provinces”) are a subcultural zone in northern Italy, 
an ethno-geographic meeting point of four regions that have a shared group of dialects, traditional 
festivities, and musical cultures. Regarding the colloquial name, these four regions (Piemonte, Li- 
guria, Lombardia, and Emilia-Romagna) each contain smaller subregions, called “province” (prov- 
inces), and the meeting point of the four regions is a confluence of these provinces (Alessandria, 
Genova, Pavia, and Piacenza, respectively). Polyphonic singing takes a particularly important po- 
sition in musical life, and is performed at social gatherings and cultural functions. Songs are often 
performed unaccompanied and are executed with attention to the traditional structure and organi- 
zation of parts. Similar to Salento, Quattro Province has an active local music scene, but it is not 
as popularized and utilizes traditional polyphony as the nucleus of musical activity, rather than in 
the periphery. 

The repertoire of these regional songs are a confluence of repertoires that are connected to 
cultural spaces of the past. Canti delle mondine are the songs of the mondine, women who worked 
in the rice fields in the northern Italy in the early 20th century. Many of these women were forced 
into this work due to impoverished, war-related economic conditions. These songs often recounted 
stories that reflected their lives during these times. Canti degli alpini are the songs of the alpini, 
an Italian infantry that specializes in mountain warfare. These songs can be described as the male 
counterpart of the mondine: they describe the conditions of warfare from the perspective of the sol- 
diers who recount their stories and sentiments through song. These songs became synonymous with 
an arranged style of men’s choral music popularized in northern Italy, which also contributed to the 
repertoire’s dissemination (Jordania, 2006). Most notable of these repertories is the canti d’osteria 
(literally, “tavern songs”), which are songs sung at social gatherings accompanied by food and 
drink. In rural communities, these gatherings would traditionally take place at the “osteria,” thus 
owing to the genre’s name. Unlike the two previous repertories, canti d’osteria are typically jovial 
in theme, exploring themes of love and courtship through humor, narrative, and poetry. 

These repertories of polyphonic song all shared two main features: they were traditionally 
performed acapella, and were embedded in specific cultural spaces of work or gathering (Falan- 
gone, 2017). These songs, having travelled throughout Italy through the migration of workers and 
soldiers (Muci, 2018), are now absorbed into the repertoire of polyphonic songs sung in Quattro 
Province. Regarding the mondine and the alpini, these repertories are musical artifacts of spaces 
that do not exist in the way they did in the early 20th century. Along with the decline of these spaces 
in which the songs were embedded, so did the genuine practice of these songs - a widespread so- 
cio-musical phenomenon for traditional music in developing Italy. However, these songs survived 
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being subsumed into the practice of canti d’osteria. Currently, polyphonic singing is a central part 
of musical life in the region, particularly the canti d’osteria. However, this genre has developed and 
is now synonymous with vocal polyphony in the region, encompassing and synthesizing all of the 
aforementioned repertories into one genre. 


The Musical Characteristics of Each Region 

Regarding the two traditions of this paper, there are considerable differences in their cultural 
position and the related effects on performance practice. The most notable contrast is the engen- 
dering of song: in Salento, the women are the safekeepers of songs, while in Quattro Province the 
men take on this role. Despite the fact that mixed singing does occur, the role of gender and its 
connection to song leadership is polar between the two regions. The other notable contrast is the 
conservativity of polyphonic structure, and how much it has changed over successive generations 
of singers. While in Salento the structure has demonstrated a notable transformation and flexibility 
with its performance practice, in Quattro Province it has remained closer to its traditional form. 

One can observe that the cultural positioning of these singing traditions in each region is di- 
rectly related to the conservativity of the traditional multi-voiced structure. While in Salento poly- 
phonic singing is peripheral to the activity of its musical world, in Quattro Province it is a central 
and core component. Thusly, it can be argued that the observance of the polyphonic structure and 
performance practices are more closely minded based on the role of polyphonic singing being either 
more central or more peripheral within a musical culture. 

However, despite notable differences in performance practice and engendering, there are char- 
acteristics that can be identified as shared musical elements through analysis. These characteristics 
are technical in nature, and thusly the cultural elements discussed here do not necessarily have an 
effect on a suggested common musical character. 

Before identifying commonalities through analysis, it is necessary to first identify the key 
musical components of each region comparatively: 

¢ Salento 

¢ Songs are typically in three parts (ex.1,2). The three-part structure is comprised tradition- 
ally of a leading melody, an accompanying melody, and a drone. The polyphonic structure can be 
described as an interdependent “dialogue” between two melodies, often in parallel or similar mo- 
tion, supported by a choral drone that moves between the tonic and dominant degrees. 

¢ Very typical is the varying number of voices on each part. Although songs of the past often 
utilized soloists to lead songs, current Salentine polyphony does not have a rigid structure and there 
can be any number of voices on any part. 

¢ The Ionian (major) mode is the most common, although the Lydian mode is also typical. A 
common Salentine feature is the changing of the fourth degree, thus resulting in parallel modulation 
between these two modes utilizing the same tonic. 

¢ As mentioned, the engendering of song is noteworthy in Salento. Both women and men 
had rich traditions of polyphony that were embedded in their respective engendered spaces of work 
and ritual of the past. 

* Quattro Province 

¢ Songs can be described as having fundamentally three parts, but in Quattro Province there 
is an elaboration of this structure which results in more voices (ex.3,4). 

¢ The practice of only two soloists who lead the songs and sing the main melodic lines is 
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frequently observed, while the bass is the choral accompaniment to those soloists. The bass is not 
traditionally just one part limited to a drone: there is melodic movement, splitting of parts, and the 
formation of triadic chords. 

¢ Considering that soloists sing the main melodies, they have a high level of flexibility in 
their melodic interpretation and execute elaborate ornamental lines. 

¢ Chord progression is slightly more complex is Quattro Province, where the bass chorus 
leans toward I-IV-V movements with complete or partially complete triads. 

¢ Polyphonic songs in Quattro Province fall within the realm of men’s music, and therefore, 
the songs are typically lead and performed by men. 


Identifying Links: Comparative Analysis of Select Materials 

For the analysis of this paper, I selected two representational examples of each region that 
demonstrate typical musical characteristics (examples 1-2 from Salento, examples 3-4 from Quattro 
Province). This analysis is meant to highlight compelling links indicating a musical character that 
connects different polyphonic singing traditions in Italy in a broader perspective. 

¢ Predominantly biphonic musical dialogue: 

¢ These polyphonies can be described as a musical dialogue predominantly between two 
main voices, being supported by a bass line. This two-voiced musical dialogue is in parallel or sim- 
ilar motion, while the supportive bass is centered around the tonic and dominant degrees. 

¢ In Examples | and 2, there is a clear relationship of parallel or similar motion between the 
two main melodies, often centred around thirds, fourths, and fifths with independent stylizations of 
ornamentation. 

¢ In Examples 3 and 4, the relationship of parallel harmony in thirds between the main 
voices is clearer. 

¢ In all four examples, the two main melodies have the most movement and establish the 
main melodic motifs of the songs, while the basses provide sustained pitches on specific degrees of 
the scale that move contrapuntally to the melodies. 

¢ Melodic function of the leading tone: 

¢ Typically, the upper melody of the two main voices stresses the leading tone. 

* Notably, the leading tone is frequently where the upper voice will begin its line. 

¢ Despite each example having their own musical flavour and vocal technique utilized by 
the singers, they contain the use of this accented leading tone in the upper voice. 

¢ In all four examples, the leading tone is utilized and accented at the beginning or near the 
beginning of phrases in the upper line. 

¢ The notable difference between the examples, is that in examples | and 2 the leading tone 
is approached from below, while in examples 3 and 4 the leading tone is approached from above. 

¢ Song form: 

¢ Song form is commonly a form of AAB, ABB, or AABB. There are two main motifs: the 
A section is usually simpler and shorter, and the B section is often an extension or elaboration of the 
melodic motif established beforehand. 

¢ Songs are exclusively strophic, containing verses that repeat melodic motifs with different 
words. 

¢ In both examples | and 2, the A and B sections are repeated one time each (AABB). 

¢ Jn examples 3 and 4, there is an A and B section, but their repetition changes for each song 
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(ex. 3: AAB, ex. 4: ABB). 

* Quattro Province traditionally can have refrains that act as a B section, and thus recur 
throughout the song without any modification to the words (such as in ex. 3). 

¢ Endings: Cadences and final chord: 

¢ In both polyphonies, endings are approached in identical ways: the two main melodies 
resolve downward and ending on the tonic and mediant degrees (third), while the bass moves up- 
wards in contrapuntal motion to the main voices 

¢ The bass is the most significant difference in this context, as in Quattro Province it often 
splits from the dominant degree to the main tonic and to the tonic degree an octave below. Some- 
times, a third bass split will remain on the dominant degree for the final chord, rendering a complete 
triad. 

¢ All four examples end with the bass on the dominant degree resolving to the tonic, and 
the main melodies move contrapuntally against the bass to finish on the tonic and mediant degrees 
(V-I). 

¢ IJnexamples 1,2, and 3, the songs always end on a simple two-note chord after the cadence. 

¢ In example 4, there are two additional basses that split on the final cadence: one stays on 
the dominant degree, and one drops to the tonic degree the octave below (1-5-1-3). 

¢ Spontaneous interpretation, variation, and ornamentation: 

¢ Personal interpretation of melodies is an integral element of performance practice for both 
regions. Songs have been documented to change significantly based on soloists’ personal musician- 
ship (Muci, 2008). This leads to spontaneous variants of melodic lines, and changes to rhythm and 
phrasing. 

¢ The Gaballo sisters from the Salento region (Nardo, Puglia) are a documented example of 
how the same repertoire changes even among the same singers in the same space over time, and that 
this change is a result of the personalized interpretation of melodies 

¢ In examples | and 2, the melodies are less rigidly parallel than in the examples 3 and 4. 
However, the lines still follow each other closely in similar motion, and retain the same general 
movement. This is due to a high level of spontaneous ornamentation whilst following the general 
contour of the main melody. 

¢ Examples 3 and 4 are significantly more parallel, with moments of independent ornamen- 
tation that are similar to the biphonic musical dialogue found in examples | and 2. 

¢ Metre: 

¢ Compound metre is predominant in both Salento and Quattro Province, and metres fre- 
quently are built on pulses of 3 beats (6/8, 12/8, etc.). 

¢ Simple time is also typical. 

¢ Although not part of this analysis, free rhythm is traditional in both regions. 

¢ Inexamples 1 and 2, compound meter is prevalent, and all phrasing is executed in pulses 
of 3 subdivided beats. 

¢ In examples 3 and 4, simple time is prevalent, utilizing the most common metres for sim- 
ple time in Quattro Province (4/4, 3/4). 
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Concluding Remarks 

Currently, research conducted on Italian polyphony has focused on local traditions and re- 
gional studies. The two singing traditions investigated in this paper have been subject to limited, 
regionally-oriented studies that examine their repertoire within the context of the cultural spheres 
they belong to. The analysis conducted in this paper is an effort to address specific links, observable 
in these songs’ musical characteristics, which suggest a broader Italian vocal polyphonic tradition. 
This broader tradition can be identified by a shared family of musical behaviours present in these 
repertoires despite the contrasting cultural positionings of vocal polyphony in both regions. These 
behaviours include: similar polyphonic structures that depend on a biphonic musical dialogue of 
two melodies being supported by a bass; the melodic function of the leading tone in the upper voice; 
song form that is based on two main motifs, and is strophic; an approach to ending cadences and 
final chords; a shared technique of personal interpretation and spontaneous variants; and a shared 
prevalence of compound and simple meters. While this analysis is incomplete, it provides some 
evidence to continue investigating these links and expanding Italian polyphony research outside of 
localized traditions. 
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dsgocnon 1. La Strada Nel Bosco (,a bs &ygdo*). s3QmMab 38oMo@n ymemgd(3nn@eb, Bob ye- 
agmas 2015 Bemab 15 doMBb boMemdo, mfg. 

Example 1. La Strada Nel Bosco. From the author’s personal collection, collected March 15, 2017 
in Nardo, Lecce. 
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dsgomoonn 2. La mia Fortuna (R990 dge@0°). 93 GmGob soMse@0 grmengq3an@sb, RobgMamne 
2018 Bmob 27 sagab&mb, moafigdo, a®eens. 

Example 2. La mia Fortuna. From the author’s personal collection, collected August 27, 2018 in 
Lecce, Italy. 
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dsgsmoan 3. Dove vai Cara Giulietta?) (,,bo@ dng~nbsH, dgaMgobe gaymng&s?") Bystme: 
390d0 semdgM Gm. “ECO DI VALLE” Dove vai Cara Giulietta”, YouTube, 2 ogemobo, 2017 6. 
Example 3. Dove vai Cara Giulietta? Source: Gremmi, alberto. “ECO DI VALLE “Dove Vai Cara 
Giulietta”.” YouTube, 2 July 2017, www.youtube.com/watch?v=UNKY CkMRII8. 
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dogocnnn 4. Capello Verde Non mi Tradir (,,3539™ 39%@g 9% JamsmsGygob") Bysmm: —9(3- 
Emdos. “Canti D’osteria a Ferriere Gruppo Anzola.” YouTube, 4 Mar. 2015, www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=Lm9qF erL3 WQ. 

Example 4. Capello Verde Non mi Tradir. Source: Unknown. “Canti D’osteria a Ferriere Gruppo 
Anzola.” YouTube, 4 Mar. 2015, www.youtube.com/watch?v=Lm9qFgrL3 WQ. 


Ex, 4 “Capello Verde Non mi Tradir” 
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AjwsJGmMo was, obg39, Hode@gj6n99 bdnb fsdBgMa LA qweoob bodbsGgGm byemddm3o6geo). 
2009 Eqemb L&ye@nodo Fremeaux&Associes 390M39(30 QMobavy~mo BMow@agoqma Igbogab 
10 eabgnsbo sbame~mans, Jagena Jgqybob IobdGsdam dogMgdamo bogdb3ge0(30m Aobsb- 
JMgdam. 9d g09mM3gd0L Ambsdbo@ gdm 493Mb ZIMAdbSNMmdea0 LogMabagmdn, 3b3~09- 
dMmeEO LodemgMgdab segammdming dgdIZMgQd~MgdL/qmbmMaqLagmemmagdb wo gabLdg6~eo y3qmo 
AQg9Mbab HMo@a3ayen Agbazob. dagbgc@0, Md Ihogoembdasba Lad~mgmMs, MHmIgma(3 obama 
sbeamdgemn aym Agdagob, GmammM3 Logmgmobagab, boyMobagqnda BLdg6gmob ynmobmgab 
Lo3dome@ adgnoon aym Co AgImagosMampomeas Ibmerme Imosba Magambgd0m: 8oMgbgqGd0b 
BmangMan bsba~o g7b8sbgoob LodogsMosb sbeamb (Ssb3qd0b Jggysbs, dg9M6a, dnamMn ws 
Msde@j6n8g Lbgs wWsd~man), gaGdqjemo gmMbazo Cs sem8gd0, Gogol bLsaMsgm (CegabsomMe 
smdgdob @985%G5I96G0) ws bogmo. 

MSIE 763093 3MMbLag@a IMogombdosbo LodmgMs LazdomeE (y6mdo~@os (gmMbo34je0 
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88030(3Md Lodbdasbo LoImgMs dogagerems 2009 Bgmb dgnygo6gb ombgbymb oModog& gM0- 
omg Mo d9d330@M ]mMd0b bosdo), AI9EgbsE Lb6Zo wWsbsMhgba, daMoms@s~@, NA{bmMMoM|d4yemn5 
gonbmdgbogmmmagdab dagm. bodg@bagmMme, Gsd~@g6099 Emob bob dgoMbdo A3bm3gMgddo 
gobmdgbagmmmads yob-go3 gobGgMJI wonbym B8aMgb6ggd0b AMogom@mbInsbo Lodmgmab 33- 
omg3o (Casteret, 2014). dsb ombgMo ws goobommnds Labodegmm HMowayns, MMIgm@as xm 
abg3 (3m(gbomoa aym, Md(3o I33Emg3MQd0b dagM oH aym LomosbsOmE CosgQodboMgdeyeno. 
SPIMAG@S, Mmd Lo®qo(3ao Logmado bogdome aosbbbgeggdqmos — bogmgmgob 
HMaM mbos wogabyjgdqma ofgm, HmMd meEghms3 dmagMn IMogombInsbo 3qm@yMs 34mb- 
OM. SLQAEMMdMO39d0 396(330\MIdqmId0 oMnSb, Mmegbs(3 3gqd6gd0, MMI sMbydmd~@o 
sbgmo HMseo0(309! dgqgmo L8omo boavy6em LoImgMab dorog0%Io IndsMaryengedsd fosbs(33- 
3. 
AmMbLAE_dsdo BoMIMEZgba~@ns bLogmab IMsgombdnsba LodgmgMe (Gmdgembs3 s~E_Q0~mM- 
SHn3Z900 bdnMs@ —Erm~@gJd96 contrevoix/d7db3g9eM0 bds) Es ob HMoeayny@n ymbSyJLGgd0 
(bogGm wes boggerghom), GmIgemda(3 Igad~mgdo Bobo ImbIgbs. asbbam~my@ns oy Gmamh 
Ed MsGmd JMgdo Oge~m-bgams qd3gqmoaba BMoe@a30o dmagha 3qmBygMymo osemMdobydob 
sMoMbgdmdob BoMmdgddo. 


Dmaseon 3mMbSgbao 

Logmab dggengbo Loamsgm @ssbemgdom 160 Bemob bob dg30@o LogMebagamob dg- 
doeEgg6emmdosda: dabo sbgJbos bsImemgmé Ill Imsbeobs 1860 Bgmb. gb Ggaombo oy 8agdm6 
— boMgnbosk bod93mb Boban, MmIgena3 sboe~mdg4dba~m aBomoynM bLobgmdbogmb 1861 
IgqgQMMES (Logmob a9%9d9). 

Logmada sMabeMmb LoqdGmdeby6 aSomoyMee, oJ 99-15 Loygnbo~@sb may3n(3osemyMa 
g6o BMobaxyomo nym. Logmagmgdn BMobavymo@ LondGmd@by6 gyengbosda ws bymoby- 
Bmgdab boMIMdswogg6emgdms6, mem ymoasdo LoqjdMmde@bgb s@anmmdMng gorm-Mmdowyen 
9699 Lobgemrimegbom 9BMob 3 mdMmgobboemo, MMAgm@A(3, 96939, 3363E900 (396HMomaM- 
oMdImMbogmgam LoyMobagmob (momby, AM~@amMM|D w~mgaby, ~ws b63.), 03939, Hmdsbeoob 
(43903909) © sMbBab wsdmmadbs wo 8ogIMbHobL (aGsenno) DmangMa ~sdc~mmdydb9. 

dIJSdSEO, 3N3gH-(395 Mom dgdyen0 LogMobagao Logmab ymoRb mH (989% G96 Ho 
bogmo @s 898m bogmn, m%Ha39 sHob 3966-Gmbs-oer39d0b seEdabab&Mo(3axyyem0 Mgg,0mbab 
Bebo. bogmo es B9dm bogmo (3Bmdag~ns LombamsdgHin FMabgdsoms Es qmodsbqbo 
semdsyjMHn BgodsqgGd0m. MH boy3b7dq AgGoo BAMabGBdb obo~@ogb Imb-demob0o, g3M%msab 
yagmmsdg damsemn Ino (nGsmoob bsbegsMas6). ygbgg0b Gds (AggageMaab bodmgeGos6) 
od sbgbab Bde ynggembemayMo@ smobmdam L&yIoMb Iob3abdemog6. 

LodbyboMmg, Agagombab sMosdoGgMasmyMHa J99 330M Jmbo Fs3emgdo@ sMab (36mdam~n, 
M9039 ab do~masb Jenw@sMns LogMogagMa Agbazam: ynggm Loggmb syogb Logaymooa J9- 
gomenbg, gobbo3ymMgdam gagMob bymdsdo dgg0(3oMo0b 

LobmgoMamsb. yoMbsgomydob 8gMomedo agb3ge@gdo mommbabl fabodgMo bo3Moggd0b, 
gommabmb, sgmMeagmbabs wo CwobsMBysdo obbSMAIQ6G dob mMyZqbGMob dgbobodbsg0 
dogomang|dn. 

Logmada, ob939, oMob demagma bLobodmgim BMow@ay3os, MmAgerda3 I6odZ6gemgZ06 
Ammb dMogombdosbmdo obMaymgdb. dogmod, gb bobodmgmm GaJbogo Lomsbseme oM omob 
AgLEs3mo0m0; |o IbmMErme 9(30M] MomeEgbmdab Bogbgdbs ws boggeng RobsbygMgQddo oMab 


CogadboMgdzyono. 
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adgnsan boggy fsb9MgEd0 

gg geno bg SMMIgLo OsBogbomga~ 

89-19 Loageybgdo dag LogMobagada s@anmmdMagds QmemzemmMabGJddo ~wonbygb 
Logengddo bombymn bndmgmgdab dgghimggds. godmag3e IMegem~a Bngbo, Jom dmmob 3o- 
MZgmo ayo 1839 Bab SgmemMh IgmboMS 7 emo gamdosMygb ,,Barzaz Breiz", Gmdgmdo(3 
doMams@se yyMsemgds godobgamgdqemn aym Bq9mHyHo sMgGBobob dgqm docmow@gdd9. 
Logmob jnm@g3 6 smgaemo Boma dmybos mme@nby. 1899 Bomb gob Mai3ds (1836-1925) 
@osbg9Ms ,,099M Logmab ImsqmseMama bLodmgMgdn", GmIgmday Jgg0@e Job dogM s6g- 
Lob dgdmaomgbdo IggMgdamo sbsdeg HMoea3ayem0 bLadmgMs. mambo Beab dgde@qa, 1903 
Bgemb, gaemag6 BogMbed godmbys ,bogMobagmob semd3gddo (bogma wo wmgaby) 493%9- 
damo BmByYmoMyena bLodeagMgdo*, Mmdgmalz g9(30M~M|dNM Ca~WA Am(3qm~mdabss ~s Msd- 
96009 s@aAnEMdMngo BMMALIMbE VE Gob dagM oMab wsbgMamn. 

LodbyboMmg, sd mG domosb Lob SgMgQb~- bogbdo oMsgygMns bomJgodn ImIM|Mem|dab 
BMBZ0EMMH BQ Jb30d9. 80MBgem0 AZZengZ0Ma, GMIQGMI(’3 OssgoajbaMs Logmab BMos@o0(30%- 
mo Lodmgmab smmagmboagyMa ob38g4Go, oy gmogqeagh baMmgqGobo (1871-1926). bogmob 
JMar 89GoMs Logygqemda Cosdoegdqema LyMZq Gobo Lymmab Iobbsgemgdgena aym, GmIgmoa3 
m3 Bomb q 998 bobb 1895-1917 B6-do sammggd@s %qdmM Logmab HMoea3aqem bode- 
9Mgob. mogob 1910 Bomb gsdm3gdqem Bnabdo ob B9Me@s: ,dagddo, bodmgmab Igemmensh 
sboemasbMegjdo symmg|dg6 Bgw@o Co Jggw@o Igmme@aym boob bLobgero@ contrevoix. dy6g- 
SMHng0@ JgJI6a~mo 3d sgmMegdab boMabba ws AMog{oemBqMmgbqdo s~obSyMgdb, Mmd od 
MgQgombgddo aengbgob sacar IMIMbaQEn agdmabgdab deagmo obb&oJGo (Servettaz, 1910: 
XV). Bnabdo boMggGoba doqmamgde@s, md Logmadn AMogombdosbo Ladegmab LoyMeg6bo 
aYM MB-dsdeq (Lda Esd~mdnbg|s6 Ageag6amo Jansbo dbsMQ B7dM Logmob RGeo~mmgn 
Bsboendo, Mmdgma’Z aow@sdsyqMgob gyobggab FHodobo ws 89 Ho9Mo LodmMBe Jomegb Gmbm- 
mg-d96b). Agd~eamdds 330g309 Ab IGBzoggaqemgos wEosow@obGyMe (dog. 1). 

Logmab IGogoembdnsbdo seEMgy~m BgmMam~mmdnama BysMmgddo adgnsms@ a3Zb3~e@gJe0. 
99-20 bayg6ob weobsbyobda dads Gmbbs, GmAge@aZ 3039H0 aym agbobdo (begygma m&- 
IMMngbdo, LadbGga bLogmab Mgaombq, aGsemoab/sagImbGgb LodmgoeGasb) mogab AMggmd] 
BgMed: 3g0M%SMd0M B76C0 L3IMbGosby Hoe 03604940 bLogcmoab dmg~@s6 bg 06 369 9d, boemba 
069q96b bogge@mdo bg9Go0semb dagemo Mmabs os dab g56d03emdsdo, 56 bdsdomems doy- 
056 63/363 Ig~mme@agdb domagab bogome RodqMmombolb godmy769d0m. dom bos 0de@g- 
m6 y3gens bs B90d~ embobdagdab MGHmb, Iogocmomoe@, JoMbaemdo. y3gemo Mogoab bozqomoH 
89768 9 8egmob, Gob J7I078 3x76-EO980 JagHneb bLozqWmoMHo FsMdomboom. b3ggqengsGo3, 
68940 demagGns bsdegoemo A4b0 30079 G0 8 Gdb6Md00. 3005/3 L6%535e 08Mg0b bmdMHsb6mg93b, 
896096b wos 45693b g76eoob JgboJd6gero@ (Tracq, 2000, p.347). 


Logdb3geaigam Rabs69%gd0 

Msde@j60d9 smgvyero Berab dgd@qa, 1960-096 Bemgdda mS-dodmgbo ws mB-ImmMHagbdo 
80MBgEME@ fonbgMgbL Logmab IMsgombInsbo LodmgMgeo. 

30M] 9d LadmgMgdb Rodmgmgmom qOe@s aognbbgobmo Msd~@g6nd99 ImIqb Ho: 

1. contrevoix-b osy@amfabsb9Mgd0 bLogdome adgosmos. Isgomomse, 1949 Bomb 
osdsojoqema yob-doHy3 yogog, Logmab ab&mmMoab, dgobodmme, yggmobg boymengMo dgd- 
BAMBAQdg@O (ofGoyGowe Immgebgmdsb 1973 Bea@sb), mogne@sb Igabydqemse sMnwjd~ws 
Mogb IMog0embdos6 LodmgMob! Bobo sbMGam bLodegmab HyJbGo domosb Gayo aoboag- 
d0 ayM Mmegbs3 Job Msdegbadg ImdmgMoma gMaEMMyAmMsE sbMymgde@o. sdogmd ob 
Lmogm dgbMqmadeb gdbMmdmes. bodgmbagMme, Imagnsbydam yo30gd sbMHn Jga330cmo Eo 
1980-096-1990-096 6engddo contrevoix-b RobsbyMee@ Mod~@gb6099 LonbByMgb Labo Imobym 
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m-dsdmgda. yogagh mogoba, HmamM3 sbomasbMes A33~mg3M0b sMAgg060b sbgmo sbb6s 
oggb: »gb a30hgg69db, Mmd Mod~gbo9g smgvyemo Beal bab AMogZoe@mbInsbo LodmgMs bo~mbab 
yyMabagab dqbgdMag0@ yYEQMes wo ababa oH aMdbmdeEbqb6 daba wogoadbaMgdob sy30- 
mgdcmmdob. gb aym Gbm3gMgdob bobamma!l dJome~mme dodob wognbyg Jobo BobyMo, Mmegbs:3 
dogb3e@0, md Lbgeg06 gh wn~a ondgnsmmdso aym ws bogmado goJmmdab absb9 awgo!“ 
(SaMo~@0 ob&g%30%, 2012). 

2. LodbyboMme, bLogmab ®Moe@a3oyeno Agbagob yggmobg dgqmo fobsbgMgd0, bo- 
BMobagaab Lbge Aganmbgdms6 JgwoMgdam, y3{qmobg oboemos. Jogo~moms@, bman oMg- 
Gobymo0 Agbagmbo es ImIn Amon fonbgMAb 1900 Egeb; 1906 Bemowsb (ygqemsdq s@Myyer0 
RobsbyMgdab aoMamn) Il AL MQemam mdab wesbygd9I8EQqJ 3M0dqQnMgQnGBjd%q ARobgMgbL sbmdom 
AN LdLGB{0Mb 7 (L9d33MQm~a, SgMMEaMbaLAa 96 AMIM|MoEra (76GB MoemyMa LoyMsbaqmn- 
86 (m3g97h60, mndy bobo, dg%0). 

Logmada, Aggdamgab (36mdoma y3gqmsb9 dgqgmo BobsbyMa dogboGma0%bq 1954 Beam 
MSMaMges. yob-d0M3 yogagh dogh Jodmgb myxsbdo smdmAgbamn gb game, Mmdgmdq(3 
ImBsenMggoab Gsendob EMmb RobgMomn Ley~ 2 LoImgMss (Lod jbsMme@, SModIMSZ9™bI0- 
dsbo!), Lo3dome E494e IwamdsMgmbsdos. 14039 Egeb, smsb6 mmdsdbds ws CaJaM 3oH%380HJ- 
sd AM~ag~myga aGsmnsdo smbHob wesdemmdy, boyMobagqgaab bLobogMa~w@sb Lym Msd@gb- 
099 30~mMdI_7HMda, googgagb GsdI~gbndg domno6b LonbGgMgbr fobsbgMo. smb Hob wsd~mdn 
Mab bogmab bsbomo, Gmdgmn(3 1860 Beraw@sb aGemonk Igdow@ggbemmdsdo woe, Mso- 
306 ab degdomgmdb dmb-dmobab omdmboegmyman (Gmdge0(3 d6gdMng0 LobmgeMns bo- 
RMobaqambs ws oG smash ImmMoab: bLogmo AggdoMgmdb Imb-demsbab wobsgmgmom): IgweJase, 
ab Maz 08 fobs69%Jddo abdob, domosb Baogb Logmab LGomb. bodbqboMime, smesb ~mmdodbb 
SMELOMML 290549339H93b LoBMZEMn Cs sMsbLeEMmb gow GgmgEd05 RobsbyMQd0 Logmado. 

Bgds Imdg3am ARodmgmgeg~mm bogmada agsdoMaamo contrevoix-b RebgMab Aggbamgab 
(36mdogno Lobagda, wogabyma ygqmoby se@Myqymom: 

— 1961 Berab sagob Gm, Go~@om ImMbabo, MG-dodegb seEgommdMnga 898H9Mo Mo~am 
Lowmanma, BonbsMgb Iaob dobMmbs s.GoMs Logg by®MydJo (Gmdgeayy oyrm wes QM 
abg3 sGob IMogs~mbdosbo Lodmygmob SyMexXn). aLdab Mod~qb6odq Logemgmab gMmo@ bad- 
agMab bdo, @ssbemmgdom 4 bdsdo. BobsbyMab wg~wsbo wan bobns wWszoMayjenns, doaMed 
LaG®MgL AgbmgMgddo J-6 sbygqm 3xyV09d (1915-2015) dob dag Jgbsbyem0 obera go~wsbye 
96-d0H3 yogagh (wg~wsbo ws (3OQMy~n shen nbobgdo m-Logmob yer yMob boJdqgdo0b 
989% G5d96Gdo) (oN~amdeg. 3). 

— 1964 Berob dsG@do, mM Lgmemob dobBogemgdgemo EmMdsbenn@sb (AGen~m- 
wsbsgmga bLogMsbagan) Lyme@ob sMesegagsoL EMmb LomboamsdyMine Bogn@b96 m&- 
AmmMHagbdo. Jom Mob Bsamgb IoaboGmymbo Mmagaba AmbbsgmgqQdabagab. gH bLomsdmb 
Lagmab ysbdob bobedo dom dg3gmadgb Mod~@gb099 IMIM|Msmn dgboba~@sb ws fobgMgb 
dom dagh AgLMqQmydqemn smameag LodmgMs. Gsd~e@g6ad9 Mgaob Jgd~@qg, aboba |~odMjbebgb 
dgbsbdo Gomes 15 sagabGmb wempbsbboymab eEMmb BogbgMom s~@anmmdmMagn IMQ|Rm~ab 
Imd~MgMengda ( @9@6930 Co (309M geo obengdo (0(3770M08 63960 ob(306(300b dagm, Terres 
d’Empreintes). 

— 1960-ns60 Beagdab dmeamb gmmgemmMaends Yay7q}do ,bLodmens* Gmbmb-emg-dgbba~@ob, 
MG-dsdmgb AgbLagomaMa BMseayagdab ogo JboMgdab Inbbam, dogba8membo ayn~ws. ababa 
96303696 4 bmg amb, bows(3 y3gnMob oe@gacmmdMngn AMIMAMm|dab MogdgyMab s~@gamby bog3- 
mab bob&qdMmdo (sdmbeosbbob csdeaman) 1966 Bgcob (RoBgmgb (39998) bodmgMo); Seytroux 
-do (ImMBnbob ~sdemdn) 1967 Egeb (g4gbo badegms), La Vernaz -do (mMbnbob wsdermdq) 
1968 Bye (mabe Ladegme); La Forelaz -do (ImMbabaL ~sdenmdn) 1968 Bgerb (boro LodmyMe) 
(G09 Myem0 Sbeno (s(37eM08 43.960 ober(308(300b Boge Terres d’Empreintes) (syQ0mds9.. 4). 
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— 1970-n360 Beodob wabsbyabdo d98mbo ws JomdosGmbo Do~mgbo, MmImg|ddo(3 
1964 Bamb dmdmgMemgdn fobgMgh dgbobdo, EmMdocb@nn@sb Lo36mgMgQdmseo ao~ogo~@by6 
m&-bogmoda. of dom asdmb3gb mo goMgnGo sMogobob Imgddn A~gd0M] domo obsera 
DdmdemagMHa Lagmob Isbaagmeab AqbogomyMa GHMsea3agd0b Jgbobgd. 9d gQaMgnGJdbqJ 
RoBgMammns byma IMsgom@bdnsbo LodegMs (wy~@sbo es (309M yma sbero ~Cs(349Er05 43960 
0bm(308(300b dog® Terres d’Empreintes). 

— 1980 Bgemb bogmoda bogdqb3ge@a30m Imeagsbgmdob wsbygdo~@06 7 Bemob dJ9IdeQg8, 
gJo6-d0%3 yogogd saMgqme~@ fobgMo contrevoix-b gMmo bodqdn ds9Gmbo ~s Joemdogmbo 
Bmb39Mbgb AgLMyemgdnm dgemgg~@S6 (mB-dode~)! Gsde76099 Beob J7Ie_a, yo3099 go~@ob- 
Y30Go asdegggmos, Go ay CEosMAgbamma LyGMyb IMogombInsba Lobadmgmm GBoeMe@o300b- 
306, Ms~@am ImMbababs ws Lodmensb bog{b3ge@a3om RobsbyMgd0~@sb6 30 Bemob Jodega. Job 
Amabym Modeg6ndq bIoLALdBgMo Lobos 1990 Emoab mJ&mddgMdo (Bob y% mombdgo bod- 
mgMo), 1991 Beroab 80m 8do (mgMd9Go bodego), 1994 Bemoab nsb6ge%do (m®o Imd~M|Moemo 
Jomob dagh IgLMAemgdqemn m35deEq Bambdnsba ~o AMogo~@bdosbo LodegMgdnb 65390) 
@o 1997 Berab bg94899dgmdo0 (smo LodmgMs, Bmgan JMmIoGoaqema sgmMegmbob msbbemgdom) 
(c09@06o cs (309 HyEra Shera (573490708 MG-bLogmab gaerGyGob boJdgors 989% 8s996G)d0). 

— 1990 Bemob 9399d9%do, Q{mmgmmMymo Kaygoab ,bsdme@nsb* b93gmI0 809% J93- 
00gd Aob9Ms 29 Ladmgms wgdab IoMagmMag Imemagbabs ws sbygmog Mgggb JgbMy~gdom 
BMH 3m ba~w@ob (m&-dodeng) (Gog Myo oben @ogqmos 43960 sb3o0(300b dog Terres 
d’Empreintes) (sqe@0mdea. 5). 

rob@mMagma" Robsbg9Mgd0b boob dme~mb qoe@s ogmb6od6m, Mmd 2000-ns60 Bemgdab 
@obsbyoba~@sb 49 obGgbLa Ms gnbgM Amgemo bogmab GH aMaGMMnsdg, JoMHGH~rm o6 Agdb 
IQaMdMQdMs6 gMaoe sb3os(3n9 Terres d’Empreintes-~Esb ws smdmgoAaby, Hmd Msd~@gqbndg 
L630 Magambdo bsembb Jgqdemos odmgMmb contrevoix, doqbyw@o30~@ adobs, Mmd Jom sdob 
Agbodengdmmds IgGs omoH sfgor: dog. sob-GyMgoGH obs (omdgMgamab Gyagombn) wo 
smdobybab dorgddo (Hydo~ab Gga0mbo). 


Lagmab contrevoix —b bsbgqd0 

gb dggena fobsb4Mgd0 Lodqomydsb agodmggh d934d6om bogmab IMegembdosbo bod- 
AgMab 3oMg30 LyHomn: ab RoMame ym aogM(sgmgdqem0 Jomsmdans6 Magambgddo, aob- 
bojqmMgoan m-dsde@gdo (Haut-Chablais), m®-dImMogbbs (Haute Maurienne) @s sMsgobdo 
(Aravis). 

BmMbogabs ws saMgbggQd0b BMosea3aobgc6 gobbb303q9d0m, Logmab dMogeembdosba 
BIMHWMGHS 0H Hab gobyqmgbaemn 3a(3gdabmgab. 8oMoJam, y3gmg06 RobgMamns dgMgqeon 
RAINRBJOO. NOES BorasMem, Hmd Bengdab Jobda~mdyg bLad~mgmab boMabbds bge~m-bgemo agen, 
AMIAMA Mgr Lym qoyMm bo3emgeo Agbsdengdemmds 043m Ig(3o~@nbgmdobagob. 


AgsgM@yoMo 

dobg~@03@ Odabs. Mmd 99-20 Lowy y3~y6ab Aqobsbgds9—e@q Logmado ym3aqmemayMHn gbs 
3M563M3HMZ056Lo~m0 aym, bogmab HMos@ayayma LodmgMgdab qIMogmgbmds BMobay~m 
gbsbqo. gh oM3 sMab gobo330Mo. Go~@g_sb 03039 LadmgMgdob dg3Ma Lbgo@ebb30 39%- 
Los agbge@gdo dbmgmamb 3Mobaqmo 3qmGhyMab doGoMgagm yagms Mgaombdo (3mb6- 
Gb76G WMO LoyMobagqma, 3390930; Emo dosbs, go~mbns ~s 5.0.). gb LodmgMgdn Sg80Mo 
Adam A9~E90(39dd. M93 Jggbgds BMobaq~m gbob, oMbgdmdb HMoea30yem0 Lodegmgdab mma 
LoghnsdmmGabe joGoemaa: gHaab sgGmMns 398Gb 379Gm (1875-1959), bmeam IgmMob 
= 339%939mO BmMbMo~e maogy3mmMo (1921-2008). 32Goemada dgbymns bogmoda contrevoix _|s 
AMAM|AMEgdab JobMymgdom fobgMa~ma Momdob y3gmo LodmgMs, MmIAM|d0(3 L630 Mg- 
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g0Mbgdda AmbmMeEnyQMs~e LMAmMoNd». 


L8am~o 

dobgjeo39@ Adabs, MHmd 4ggy6ob qen~gb Bsboedo ImbmMeEaNMa 3gqnmMB Ms a3b3~eEgd0, 
Logmo sdoymdb dMogombdnsbo LoImgmom, ob939, MmammM(3 Jabo A7dmdgmo semByMa Mg- 
Zambgdn (gga goMos, sgbGGns, 807dIMBGBo, smbGHob wesde~mdn, Leamggbos we 0.9). Igwejase, 
Logmab AIMsgombdosboa LodmgMs 0% aosbbbgog~mgd9 smdgdob wobsMAgbo Mgaambyd0b bod- 
mgMabasb: Lodmgmgdab GBoJbGgJob ygqmo IJgdbMymydgmn gMaeMmmaymose@ Iegmob, 43m 
bdoMsE, GJH(308], JQRMM odgnsMs@ BR9MBob] 06 3g{nbGob] oagdyem MMH BoMoemgmyM 
bdodo. 1960-os560 Bemadab Smangham fobsbyMdo OSmaxgm Lodo 6 maba 6989/3 abdab. 

393M RobsbyMdo Jomos LadmgMgddo abdab Joab dogmasb L3g3ogoyMo Jomomo bdo, 
Ish Mb zIM3IMMgZ5b6Lo@myHoo BMaR]G JomeEgds “ers BojyenGe” (“bIo MmdIgea(3_ ygamab”); 
ab AMeamMmM|M aGsmoab IMog0embdos6b LadmgMygddac3 obdob. 

IMsZomMbInsba GMow@agos gobbogqnMgdom demagMa aym Jaob s.GoeMs mgdgddo0. of 
LodmgMs ymRob Bobomn ~s gMmseq{Man Msgdgbs4(3930 oy BIMMabL 8g9Mam@eda. boge- 
MdQOME, IMsgombdosb’mdab 393%(39m~mgd0do ~Co~N Mmenn amsdsds gommenngnMIs 930%9- 
Losd. s@anemmdmngo IMg3Zemab ImdmgMemgoo LOs3~mmdob76 BoMIMbosb, Moms Iageno berab 
Zo6do3emmdsdo Lhgseobb30 Ggemoangm wempbobboymby gdmgmom. dgd@qg, Lobemda wod- 
Mybjdqemgdn 09039 BMgoMQM HyJbo3ob ayg6gd~@b6bq6 domosb aobbbgo03q9dqmo bogmm Mg8- 
JHAQoGab AghHqemgdabsb mogob meyxsbmsb 96 AggmdMgoa6 AMase@ joygdo (s@amdoa. 
6). 


32b&g9%99 (2014: 227-231) bsbasbdam smbadbs ymbGM-MgRMMIs(3axyQ~m0 8gMaMeEdL 
ZOOMMd5da_ RMame@ gogM3gqmgdyono gRodqyMomboab Godba3ob wn~a gogemgbs 380%g6g9d- 
ab 8mdqemoMy~ Ladmgmsbg. MmammM3 fobb. gh SgJ6030 qggmobse@ oMob dgdmbobqjemn 
drab 898oMs Mgdgddo. GIsbyygems mbagd 02039 5330MZgd9 fooGoMo smbGob wodemmdg, 
Logmab bodmgeMaeb (Lagnier, 1989). 


AMogoembdasba LndmgMab emggs6eogemn IegmdsMgmds bogmado 

Ms JgdImMMAs contrevoix-basb eEmgb? sd ®Mosea3oob CEng boyMnby gdqdgdo. Logmodo 
Handob of ImAbwSMs bo~mbaMo bgemrm3b6ygd0b smmMdobgdo 1970-036! Bengddo, Mmegbs(3 
Logmobagaob bbgs Mggombgddo (3% 860, o396o), sbodan sboemasbMes Iybogmbdo 
SEQZNMMBMAZO Ambsy30 Agbogmbgdab AobgGoms ws Boma Agbagob JgLMymgdom Mogab 
Logyyms® — msbsdg@Mngg L&omdo aos3mBbmrs s@gZammdHnga boembsHa &Ms~en(30900. 

gh Lo®ye oe Igadeges sabb6bob mH wembgd9: 

_ Le gonsm-93mbmd03%9% comb do. bogmoa domo mondo ga0mbo oym, Moab 3003 
doba dImbsbengmds adgmgdyeno beEgdmes Lb6g0a96 gowobobmydqmaym, Lo dbmbyMo@ donb(3, 
Gmd 30 go~@ogMRabs. Il Ibmya~mam mdob Jgdega, LoGyo(309 I6adZ6qemmgbse@ Jgn(3g0mo. 
Zo_ZzaMsMeos obOMbLEMayjmn Lad®mMo, GmIgma3 IgooEMme MsbsdIGMmMImmdeas Ieoows% 
IQBMdQEmadb AggqA({2Modbarsb (RIMM A_ZGay, YrAg@memnyMse ~woobemydom 806 000 
Logmagmo dago-dmeab bsdbobymdo yg6939d0, Low@sig abobo bsdgygh 98 Asbo dmoymgdob 
29596, 30M) 02039 LodbobyMdo LogMsbagado). goMeES sdobs Iaob Logegddo, Lows 3 
SsdIMsMdo 630 Omgeno agab, ssdg6gb Lombamsdgmn LowayHgjd0 ws dommosb god@o~@M@by6 


' AnbeEs 9~Mg60dbM yob-d9M%3 yogogh dogM 1974 Bgemb dofdbaema gMan ,bombyMo" xayqgQo, HmdIge@- 
073 44 Beroab dgd@ga, Emgbs3, oMbgdmdb: ,ems yobh3gMbo* Gmdgma’yZ shMyAm|db bLogmoab Igovmdgemo 
Agaombydob, Igga3oMaabs ws RHEa~EM|D aGomoab o~mdgdob Agbagob. abobo mModsbs@ IegmMos6b 
contrevoix-b. 
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(030, Agbsderms, GHoE9(3 IgaZZ2@Mb 3owEg(’3: BEO@MdoeEm~yMHn Womdmdob asdm, oJ yr3ge 
Bomb Lym 436m Bsjzmgdo mmgmo Ameab). BoM 7bmM-ys3H-3a3@yomo, m-dIsde~gdo 
JeE97d9%] sdmbesbbob CWosdmmdn~@sb, smbodbogb: ,Msd~e@g6nd9 Bgemobse@do (36mgMQd0 
dons dgaggoms @o boembb EMM smoM CosMAs MogdIQyMabs ~s JgMMo@ LodIm|Mabagab. 
923MM 99803, 3RBAJMMd, dom M3bZ7bmMEM d3qm HMoea30gd0bo, MMI{m@2(3 Jom oM(3Oxy 
aby dmMgq{E~ BoMby~mb sbbybgd@o* (SoMo@0 06496304, 2011). 

= sMbgdMdb WQ3MM 8memnGo3qMo sbbb6s(3: bLoyMobagmab od Mgaombgddo. bows3 
bombama Agbozgs semMdnbwes, sw@anma BJmbeEo dmngh o38mbmdoym (Bmaxge 
b9ssmMoGob&ye) AmdMomdsb. JsMmsemas, bogma boyMabagmabl dodowggbermdsda Ibmenme 
158 Bgmb amgemob. doamed of sMobeMmb ymangms obgmo dmdmomeds. 

©d, 90, MsGmd: Eegdab dobdamy bLogmado dg3Ma sMoygQMo goggqgmgd~qyero A~eonwoMn 
bdmgo6o sMgoggdob Jgbsbgabo ws bamMdgYymdobagoab. boyMobagmob bLbge Mg—3ombgddo 
SMbAdMdL LoysHir-Wosgnbsbbydab A4mby MgbLy~Mb (3968Mgd0, Lo~wo(3 se@sdnsbgdb dgydmosm 
ImaLdnEME RobsbyM7d0 (Bogsmomse, WobGyIo dM Gs6do 36 SGmgabbab gmbbyMgZo0GmMns 
Gyemybsdo). bogmodo x_G yawgz domosb dggG0o asbszgqmgogenn, dasybg~w@sZ9@ sdobo, dmeEm 
Bengddo of goMBQQz)em0 BHmaMgbo donby3 JgodAbgmes. 

gb adsb bodbsgb, GMI Logmada RmmygemmMo sMoM SsMgdmMob. E~gb oJ, daMams@s~e, 
SMAL yoendo Ed AISMMBAM|_dQEMA QMezemMMa. seEgammdMng d90Mmdgdbg oLdab Axyboge, 
MAMIgmMa’y meme Beagdda sMab yrsaMgdqema Jgg039Myem0 AmMeEgmo~@sb: smd3yHa Loygamo, 
ame@gmo @s 9.d. (ob. @obsGon 3). ob939 sab bagmab bLodmgmgaoms ws (3933920 
Iasgmbgdqmn Msdegbadg {mmygmmMyma XayQ0, dogmod domn Aqdomds bdoMs~e@ oH 
9R9d69d0 Bodega bog db3gr~om ggmggob (digo, oMbygdmob Mode@gbodg godmbogerobac3). 


adge@ob 6339h6 390? 

Ag3960 begdb3ge0(30m AobsbgMgdn~@0b fobb, GMI 1950-n06 Bengdsdeg wodo~mgdyen 
s@sdosbgdb, Mmdemgdag sbomasbMemdsda d3qma GHMse@ay3agdb dJggb6M6g6, Jgbog3m 
contrevoix-ab smmmMdabgdob domes. jes sme@agh ymb SJL Ho. boe@(3 o~@0do06bgd0 03M%0d9d006 
Cd JMmse IAmgMnsb, sdagoMs~e gbLHoyIGo Does aowogi3gh obomasbMes momdgdb. 
990 8Mds73 Agg60 sberyosgno saMdgmgdb LogJb3ge@0(30m fobgMgdb ws ofggy6gob Soabydbs 
QO GMISdJHQ{S Eobygdb (gygq aedmdgaySabrqerr gdgho Gedo). yggma godm(3gd-gcvo 
Bnabo Lodgamadob odengge Lodghogm bgmmgddo BogooMma 3m639M96(30g80 06 LodegMab 
Lgbogdo ygqgms momdob se@sdosbgdob Imbsba~gmdom. gb modobo LodegMgdns ws obnbo 
Mdd5boe NdIE|M|dMES, A396 Joes arsgoaMdge~mma Joon IgLMAengds (syw@omdog. 7, 8, 9). 
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1. Silence or En notre village (6396b b9edo). sbOy~gob AgamdMgdabo ~o I7dmdego- 
ab aebeoo: maybag6 dmbogobo (1911-1986), 809M dmbogobo (1905-1977), bggagb G06 
CO BoMbby»ob ymegM) (1914-1984), cans 33mg} (1919-1998), omgdbo 38m 
(1937-2005), gdom 3s9Mbobos (1905-1994), yob-doGab& Igmbmbsbo (1908-1977), 809% 
8g9Mboboba (1910-1986). RobgyMamas 1964 6. 18 BoMBb, dgbo6do (m&-ImeHagbo, bogmo), 
yoM ws bogme~ do~mgbyd0b dogm. 
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2. Derriére chez nous il est une montagne (6396b Lobel 356 Joos). shHqmgab gemHoeng 
Bg b0@S6. RobgMammns 1985 6. 2 doM@L, (om~mdsbgbo, m@-bogmn), 8m~ yoMagMob dogm. 


3. Que fuites-vous, bergére? (Gob o39mg96m Bbygdbm gJocmgdm?). AghHyemgdqemos Boob 
S9OMmd5bq seEga~mdMnga AmdagMengenb JgMgyema0 aybeab doagm. fobgMo~mns 1961 
Beab sagabGedo, bog. byGMydo (m&-dodeg, m&-bogm0). 


4. Je me suis engagé (99 653969] o6d05d0). sbMywgdb ImIAM_mMamos Yang (Lobgengd0 
“9(36ed09). RobgMamns 1968 Bomb, bog. ms g3mMy3emodo (m&-dodeg, m&-bageo), 80gh 
Ag30mabo Eo ¥%a79Q Lodme@neb dag. 


5. Trois jeunes soldats revenant de guerre (Lodo %560b30(30 58H bes MIA@s6) shMHyjemgag6 
~gJd0 DeMaoM7& 3memobo (192?) Eo sbygmo3 939 (1927). RobgMomos 1968 Bomb mmo 
BMH 3enobdo (m&-dodeo, m&-bsg3eo), 809% JgZ0~mobs wes Y39Q Lodmeoob dogm. 


6. Credo «Corrette» (8665dbo0) obMymgdb dgbobob o~@anmmdMaga ggmgbaob dmMgRgm0. 
RobgMomos 1964 Bmoab 15 sagabSmb, dgbo6do (m®-dImMagbo, bogmo) yoMy ws bogmem 
do~mgbygd0b dogm. 


7. Le papillon autour de la chandelle (3939e5 bobocmob 06533003 05930653L). sbey~gdb ~wo- 
dds, 99H 3rmemmddng (1927) Es md Gmbs (1929). RoBgMaemoe 2005 Bemoab ~e939ddgMdo 
gbg%8-demgda (dob- HM 6 Gobo, bogeo) goomd 3gagb dagm. 


8. la ville de Chambéry (Jocms] J5d3j960@56). shHqjmgdb bodo dgamdoGo, BomdImdmdon 
dgbobow@ob (m&-dmmagbo, bogeo): gob ammbg (1950), gJo68-grme 89mbbs (1953) cs gob- 
809% MHeeng (1953). BobgGo~mns 2016 Bemob 16 doabb mogse@ ImIm_Meyoab dagm. 


9. Silence (bob4d9). sbGyeag96 cwge@s Emynd]G coxyBbaq (1933) eo dabo bsdo Joeod3gacmo: 
doMa-3mgH Lyng (1955), obagh emnbo (1958) ws gMabGosb weaydmby (1960). go0mmobmb 
mobbemgdsbh sbMqemgob dIga~odgo~mo game~g6 Ley~og (1980). Bob gGomos 2018 Berob 30 
bgdGgddgMb, Imb-eg-QMobydo (omdobgbo, m®-bLagmo), goomd ggagb dogm. 
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GUILLAUME VEILLET 
(FRANCE) 


IN SEARCH OF A REVIVAL: 
POLYPHONIC SINGING IN SAVOY (FRENCH ALPS) 


Foreword 

I grew up ina small village in Savoy, a mountainous region in Central-Eastern France, close to 
the Swiss and Italian borders. When I was a kid, in the early 1980s, every week my mother would 
meet up with some of her friends from the area where we lived. Together they would sing old 
traditional songs that they had learnt locally. It was simple two-part singing, usually using parallel 
thirds. They called themselves “/a chorale” (the choir) even though their singing style -and reper- 
toire- was quite different from what you usually expected from a more organized choral society. 

People liked the way they sang, so the chorale were sometimes invited to perform during 
local fairs or balourias (local theatrical evenings mixing songs and sketches in our local language, 
called francoprovengal). As my school teacher was also a member of the chorale, we pupils from 
the village school would often come along and sing a few songs on stage (but no polyphony for us, 
as we were too young to master this technique!) (audio ex. 1). 

One day the chorale decided they should “improve their singing style”. Thus they hired a pro- 
fessional choir master. This was the end of it all! Of course, this choir master from the city was very 
friendly and competent, but she had no understanding of local traditional singing. As a result, she 
tried to force her classical training on the chorale and wrote her own arrangements of the songs. But 
the chorale members realized they wanted to keep singing “in the old way” and that the last thing 
they needed was a choir master: after all, our local traditional polyphonic singing is very egalitarian, 
and there is no leader. The chorale soon disbanded. 


Twenty years later, I moved to Paris and began a career as a folk music journalist (for a few 
years, in the 2000s, I was the editor of Trad Magazine, the main French traditional music magazine) 
and I was also an artistic director for several musical labels. In 2009, I released on the Frémeaux & 
Associés label a 10-CD anthology of French traditional music, featuring field-recordings from all 
over the country. To prepare this publication, I travelled France extensively, meeting local song col- 
lectors/ethnomusicologists and hearing traditional music from all regions. I realized that polyphon- 
ic singing, which was so familiar to my ears during my Savoyard youth, was quite rare in France 
and restricted to a few mountainous area : some parts of the Pyrenean, near the Spanish border (the 
Basque Country, Béarn, Bigorre and a few other valleys), the island of Corsica and, in the Alps, the 
county of Nice (in the Alpes-Maritimes département) and Savoy (fig. 1). 

Whereas Corsican multipart singing is quite well-known (in 2009, paghjella, Corsican three- 
part male singing, entered the UNESCO intangible heritage lists), the rest has largely been ignored 
by ethnomusicologists. A few years ago, luckily, Béarn-based ethnomusicologist Jean-Jacques 
Castéret started studying Pyrenean multipart singing and wrote a PhD which was then turned into 
a book (Castéret, 2014). Castéret described and analysed a singing tradition that was still alive and 
kicking, even though so far it had not been well-documented by researchers. 
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Over the last years I have discussed a lot with Castéret to compare the state of polyphony in 
our respective areas. I have realized things were quite different in Savoy. Whereas the Pyreneans 
did not need any ethnomusicological study (that is to say, until the arrival of Castéret) to keep sing- 
ing, the inhabitants of Savoy seem to have forgotten they once had a strong traditional polyphonic 
culture. People I talk to locally, even music lovers, are often surprised when I tell them there used to 
be such a tradition! The example I gave above about my village is quite representative of the current 
situation : mainstream choral singing has replaced the old style. 

First, this communication will present the main characteristics of Savoyard polyphonic sing- 
ing (often called contrevoix locally), and the traditional contexts (religious or secular) in which it 
could be heard. 

It will then discuss how and why the ancient tradition is slowly disappearing, in the absence 
of a strong cultural revival. 


A. General Context 

The old Duchy of Savoy has only been French for less than 160 years : it was annexed by 
Napoleon III in 1860. The area had been part of the Kingdom of Piedmont-Sardinia which was to 
join (without Savoy) the newly-created Italian state in 1861. 

Savoy has never spoken Italian, though. French has been the official language in the area 
since the 15th century. Savoyards spoke French at church or when addressing officials, but in their 
everyday life they spoke a local Gallo-Romance language called francoprovengal, which can also 
be found in the surrounding areas of Central-Eastern France (Lyonnais, Northern Dauphiné, etc.) 
as well as in Romandy (Switzerland) and in the Aosta Valley & some Piemontese valleys (Italy). 

Nowadays, hyper-centralized France has separated Savoy into two départements, Savoie and 
Haute-Savoie, which are part of the bigger Auvergne-Rh6ne-Alpes administrative region. Savoie 
and Haute-Savoie are renowned for their ski stations and the beauty of their Alpine landscape. Mont 
Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe (at the Italian border), has been attracting tourists for more 
than two centuries. Lake Geneva (at the Swiss border) and Lake Annecy also welcome thousands 
of visitors each year. 

The intangible heritage of the area is less known, especially as far as music is concerned. It is 
a pity, because it is so rich, especially in the field of instrumental music: each village had its fiddler, 
and in some valleys, especially the Giffre Valley near the Swiss border, we have nice examples of 
band music during the Carnival period, mixing brass instruments, fiddle, accordion and percussions 
(and using polyphony, too). 

Savoy also has a strong singing tradition, where of course polyphony plays a big part. How- 
ever, this singing technique has rarely been studied and there is only a small corpus of books and 
field recordings documenting it. 


B. The Rarity of Field Recordings 

Earliest documentation 

In the XIXth century, all over France, local folklorists started collecting folk songs in the 
countryside. Many books were published, the first one being Barzaz Breiz, which focussed on the 
old ballads of Celtic Brittany and was written by Théodore Hersart de la Villemarqué in 1839. 
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Savoy had to wait six more decades]. In 1899, Jean Ritz (1836-1925) wrote Les chansons 
populaires de la Haute-Savoie (“Popular songs from Haute-Savoie”), which featured about a hun- 
dred traditional songs that Ritz collected himself in the surroundings of Annecy. Four years later, in 
1903, Julien Tiersot published Chansons populaires recueillies dans les Alpes frangaises (Savoie et 
Dauphiné) (“Popular songs gathered in the French Alps (Savoy and Dauphiné)”), which is a much 
bigger volume, written with the help of several local correspondents. 

Unfortunately, these two very interesting books say nothing about the vocal technique em- 
ployed by the singers. The first researcher to document the polyphonic aspect of Savoyard tradition- 
al singing was Claudius Servettaz (1871-1926). Born in a small village in rural Savoy, Servettaz was 
a school teacher who spent more than twenty years collecting traditional songs in Haute-Savoie, 
from 1895 to 1917. In his 1910 book, he wrote : “Jn the mountains, young people accompany the 
songs melody with superior or inferior melodic lines called contrevoix. The quality and variety of 
these naturally-produced chords prove that peasants, in these areas, have a strong instinctive taste 
for harmony.” (Servettaz, 1910, p XV). Servettaz indicated in his book that the stronghold of poly- 
phonic singing in Savoy was Haut-Chablais (a mountainous area in Northern Haute-Savoie, made 
up of three valleys that overlook Lake Geneva and the small port city of Thonon-les-Bains). Later 
research would confirm this assertion (ex. 1). 

Other early written mentions of polyphony in Savoy are quite rare. In the early XXth centu- 
ry, Father Rossat, who was a vicar in Bessans (a village in Haute-Maurienne, an area of Southern 
Savoie, near the Italian/Piedmontese border), wrote about his parishioners : “On Sundays, a choir 
spontaneously congregates in the village square or at the café, and people start roaming the village 
at every hour of the day or at night, loudly singing familiar refrains, using all the fauxbourdons 
they need. At every occasion, a wedding for instance, they need to sing! Everybody sings his own 
verse, and after that you hear choirs using harmony. The voices are usually strong with a real mu- 
sical sensitivity. And one quickly finds sopranos, tenors and bass voices to form a choir.” (quoted 
by Tracq, 2000, p. 347). 


Field Recordings 

A few decades later, in the 1960s, it was in these same areas, Haut-Chablais and Haute-Mau- 
rienne, that the first field-recordings of Savoyard multipart singing were made. 

Before we list these recordings, it is important to remember two things: 

1/ Sound archives concerning contrevoix are quite rare. For instance, Jean-Marc Jacquier, born 
in 1949 and maybe the most prolific song collector in Savoyard history (he has been active since 
1973), first deliberately avoided recording polyphonic singing ! He felt that the songs’ lyrics were 
too difficult to understand when sung by several singers at the same time. Thus he favored solo 
performances. Luckily, Jacquier later changed his mind and made several very interesting recording 
sessions of contrevoix in Haut-Chablais from the 1980s to the 2010s, especially in a little village 
called Seytroux (fig. 2). Jacquier has an explanation for his choices as a young researcher : “This 
goes to show that a few decades ago, polyphonic singing sounded so natural to peoples ears that 
they did not feel the need to document it. It was part of life ! It is only when I realized that it was 


' Although, from the 1860s to the 1890s, a few songs were published by local scientific societies, for 
instance in the Revue Savoisienne magazine. In 1869, Florimond Truchet, an archivist from Saint-Jean- 
de-Maurienne, published a selection of Christmas carols collected in Bessans (Haute-Maurienne). 
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quite rare elsewhere, and about to disappear here in Savoy, that I started recording it!” (personal 
interview, 2012). 

2/ Unfortunately, the earliest recordings of Savoyard traditional music are quite recent in com- 
parison to other French regions. For instance, some musicians and singers from Brittany were re- 
corded as early as 1900 ; and from 1906 (date of the earliest recordings) to World War II, hundreds 
of bagpipers, accordionists or singers from Central France (Auvergne, Limousin, Berry) appeared 
on commercial 78 rpm records. 

In Savoy, the oldest recording we know about is a magnetic tape from 1954. Found in a 
Chablais family by Jean-Marc Jacquier, it is in a poor condition and only features two songs record- 
ed during a hunters banquet (there is some polyphony in the chorus of the second song !). The same 
year, Alan Lomax and Diego Carpitella made some very interesting recordings of multipart singing 
in the Aosta Valley, in Northern Italy, just a few miles from the French border. The Aosta Valley is 
basically a part of Savoy that remained Italian after 1860 because it is situated on the Eastern side of 
Mont-Blanc (which is the natural border between France and Italy: Savoy lies on the Western side) 
: as a result what we hear on these recordings is quite similar to the Savoyard style. Unfortunately, 
Lomax did not cross the border and never recorded in Savoy. 

Let us now list all the recording sessions of contrevoix in Savoy we are aware of, starting with 
the oldest : 

- In August 1961, in Seytroux (which, as stated above, is located in Haut-Chablais and was, 
and still is, a stronghold of polyphonic singing), a mountain fair was recorded, maybe by a local 
radio station. Several villagers can be heard singing together, with up to four different parts. The 
original recording has long been lost, but Mrs Angéle Vulliet (1915-2015) from Seytroux had kept 
a copy on tape that she gave to Jean-Marc Jacquier (tape & digital copy preserved at the Cultural 
Affairs Division of the Haute-Savoie département) (audio ex. 2). 

- In March 1964, two school teachers from Normandy (North-Western France), Georges and 
Nicole Madelaine, went on a school ski-vacation in Haute-Maurienne with their class. They took 
with them a tape recorder that they used a lot with their pupils. One evening, they gathered several 
singers from Bessans in the house of the village’s butcher and recorded about ten songs (audio 
ex. 3). A few months later, they came back to Bessans to record the local parish singers during 
the August, 15th celebration (original tapes & digital copy preserved by our association, Terres 
d’Empreintes). 

- In the late 1960s, “Sabaudia” a folklore group from Thonon-les-Bains, bought a tape record- 
er to document the musical traditions of Haut-Chablais. They visited four villages, usually gather- 
ing the local singers on Sundays afternoons at the village inn : Bonnevaux (Abondance Valley) in 
1966 (thirteen songs recorded); Seytroux (Morzine Valley) in 1967 (six songs); La Vernaz (Morzine 
Valley) in 1968 (four songs); La Forclaz (Morzine Valley) in 1968 (five songs) (digital copy pre- 
served by our association, Terres d’Empreintes) (audio ex. 4). 

- In the early 1970s, M. and Mrs Madelaine, who had recorded the Bessans singers in 1964, 
left Normandy and settled in Haute-Savoie. There, they issued two LPs about the musical traditions 
of their village of adoption: Manigod in the Aravis mountains. On these records, five polyphonic 
songs can be heard (original tapes & digital copy preserved by our association, Terres d’Empre- 
intes). 

- In 1980, for the first time after seven years of field research all over Savoy, Jean-Marc Jac- 
quier recorded one song in contrevoix, performed by a married couple, M. & Mrs Converset from 
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Bellevaux (Haut-Chablais)! A few years later, Jacquier decided to investigate what was left of the 
multipart singing tradition in Seytroux, three decades after the field recordings made there in the 
1960s. He organized several recording sessions in October 1990 (fourteen songs recorded), March 
1991 (eighteen songs), January 1994 (mix of about twenty monodic and polyphonic songs by two 
female singers) and September 1997 (ten songs, some accompanied by the chromatic accordion) 
(original tapes & digital copy preserved at the Cultural Affairs Division of the Haute-Savoie dépar- 
tement). 

- In December 1990, Pierre Chevallay from the “Sabaudia” folklore group recorded twen- 
ty-nine songs from two sisters, Marguerite Pollien and Angélique Requet from La Forclaz (Haut- 
Chablais) (digital copy preserved by our association, Terres d’Empreintes) (audio ex. 5). 


To complete this list of “historical” recordings, it must be pointed out that, since the early 
2000s, I have been recording intensively all over Savoy, alone or with my friends from the “Terres 
d’Empreintes” association, and I discovered that in a few other areas, there were people able to 
sing in contrevoix, even though they no more have many opportunities to do so : let us mention 
Basse-Tarentaise (region of Albertville) and the hills of the Albanais (region of Rumilly). 


C. Aspects of the Savoyard Contrevoix 

These old recordings allow us to give a better picture of Savoyard multipart singing : it was 
widespread in high mountainous areas, especially in the small communities of Haut-Chablais, 
Haute-Maurienne and the Aravis mountains. 

In contrast to the Corsican and Pyrenean traditions, the savoyard polyphonic culture is not at 
all reserved to men. On the contrary, everywhere, mixed groups have been recorded. 

Throughout the years, one must admit that the singing quality has slowly declined, the singers 
having less and less opportunities to practice. 


Repertoire 

Although, until the mid-XXth century, the everyday language was francoprovengal, most tra- 
ditional songs in Savoy are in the French language. It should come as no surprise because you find 
the same songs in all areas of French culture worldwide (continental France, Quebec, Louisiana, 
Wallonia, etc.), in many different versions, the songs having been transmitted orally. As far as the 
French language is concerned, there are two international catalogues of traditional songs: one was 
built by Patrice Coirault (1875-1959) and the other published by Conrad Laforte (1921-2008) from 
Quebec. Almost all songs recorded from contrevoix singers in Savoy are referenced in these cata- 
logues and can be heard sung monodically in other regions. 


Style 

Whereas the biggest part of France has a monodic musical culture, the Savoyards have favored 
polyphonic singing, just as in the neighbouring Alpine regions (Switzerland, Austria, Piedmont and 
the Aosta Valley, Slovenia, etc.). As a result, Savoyard multipart singing is not different from the 
rest of the Alps : the songs’ lyrics are sung simultaneously by all singers, usually using two parallel 
parts (most frequently based on a third interval, or, more rarely, a fourth or a fifth). Some old record- 
ings from the 1960s sometimes feature three or four different parts. 

In most recordings featuring female singers, one can hear a very specific high female voice, 
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sometimes called in francoprovengal “/a pioulta” (“the voice that screams’’), that you can also hear 
in Northern Italian polyphonic singing. 

The polyphonic tradition was especially strong in small mountain communities. There, sing- 
ing was part of everyday life and the only distraction in wintertime. It is very likely that the Catholic 
church played a big part in the diffusion of polyphony. The local parish singers would learn harmo- 
ny in order to sing during various religious events all year long. Then, back home, they would use 
the same vocal techniques to sing a very different -and profane- repertoire with their family or with 
friends at the café (audio ex. 6). 

Castéret (2014, pp.227-231) emphasized the key influence on Pyrenean popular singing of the 
fauxbourdon technique that was widespread in church singing during the Counter-Reformation peri- 
od. That technique seems to have been preserved better in small mountain communities. Emmanuella 
Lagnier made the same observation for the Aosta Valley, at the border with Savoy (Lagnier, 1989). 


D. The Current State of Multipart Singing in Savoy 

What is left of contrevoix nowadays ? This tradition is highly endangered. There was almost 
no folk revival in Savoy in the 1970s2, at a time when in other French regions (Brittany, Au- 
vergne...), hundreds of young musicians regenerated their local folk traditions by recording the old 
local musicians and playing their music in their own modern way. 

This situation can be explained on two levels : 

- on a socio-economical level first. Savoy used to be a very poor area and its inhabitants had 
to migrate, at least seasonally, to survive. After World War II, things changed a lot. A dynamic in- 
dustrial sector developed, that worked closely with wealthy neighbour Switzerland (furthermore, 
about 80 000 Savoyards commute to Geneva for work everyday and they make about three times 
the money they would make in France for the same job!). In the same time, mountain villages, 
blessed with snow all winter long, built ski stations and became immensely rich (it might be about 
to change: because of global warming, each year there is less and less snow). Bruno Favre-Victoire, 
fa singer from the Abondance Valley in Haut-Chablais, sums it up: “Life changed a lot in a few 
years, and people had no time anymore to gather and sing. Worse, I think they became ashamed of 
the old traditions that reminded them of a not so distant past.” (personal interview, 2011). 

- there is also a more political explanation: the French regions which had a strong folk music 
revival were also the ones with a strong autonomist (or even sometimes separatist) movement. Al- 
though Savoy has only been French for 158 years, there was never such a movement 3. 

This explains why so far, Savoy has not done much to preserve and promote the rich sound ar- 
chives that have been recorded over the years. Other regions of France have public-funded resource 
centers where people can come and listen to the recordings (for instance, Dastum in Brittany, or the 
Conservatoire Occitan in Toulouse). In Savoy, a lot of work still has to be done, even though there 
was some progress over the last years. 

This does mean that there is no folklore anymore in Savoy. But nowadays it is mainly fake and 


Nevertheless, let us mention one “folk” band that was created by Jean-Marc Jacquier in 1974 and still 
exists 44 years later : La Kinkerne, which plays Alpine music from the neighbouring areas of Savoy, 
Switzerland and Northern Italy. They sing in contrevoix beautifully. 


3 An separatist Ligue Savoisienne was created in the 1990s and disappeared in the early 2010s. It was 
never very successful, but won 5% of the votes at a local election in 1998. 
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imported folklore. In local fairs you hear musical traditions that people from Savoy copied recently 
from the Swiss model : alphorn, yodeling, etc. (fig. 3). There are also a few folklore groups that 
draw their inspiration from Savoyard songs and dances, but often their work is not based on genuine 
field research (there are a few exceptions, though). 


A Glimmer of Hope ? 

However, our recent field recordings show that people born in the 1950s or before, who wit- 
nessed the old tradition in their youth, could be the driving force behind a small contrevoix revival. 
One has to recreate a context where people meet and sing together, so the torch can be passed on 
to the young generations. This is why our association keeps making field recordings and keeps 
publishing books+CD (six volumes have been published in our collection so far). Every book re- 
lease allows us to organize conferences in schools & music schools, or singing sessions where all 
generations gather. These songs are beautiful and they used to be sung beautifully. We need to keep 
singing them! (audio ex. 7, 8, 9). 
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Audio examples 


1. Derriére chez nous il est une montagne (Behind our house there is a mountain) 

Sung by the “chorale” of Cusy. 

Recorded on March, 2nd, 1985 in Cusy (Albanais, Haute-Savoie) by Paul Carrier. Private collection 
(Les Patoisants de |’ Albanais). 


2. Que faites-vous, bergére ? (What are you doing, shepherdess ?) 

Sung during a mountain fair by a mixed group of local singers. 

Recorded in August 1961 in Seytroux (Haut-Chablais, Haute-Savoie). Private collection (Vulliez 
family). 


3. Silence or En notre village (In our village) 

Sung by a group of friends and neighbours : Lucien Boniface (1911-1986), Pierre Boniface « de 
Breunét » (1905-1977), Célestin dit Francois Fodéré (1914-1984), Lydia Fodéré (1919-1998), 
Jean-Baptiste Parrour (1913-1997), Alexis Pautas (1937-2005), Emile Personnaz (1905-1994), 
Jean-Baptiste Personnaz (1908-1977) and Pierre Personnaz « de Camille » (1910-1986). Record- 
ed on March, 18th, 1964 in Bessans (Haute-Maurienne, Savoie) by Georges and Nicole Made- 
laine. Published on the book+CD Bessans qui chante (Terres d’Empreintes, 2016). 


4. Je me suis engagé (I enlisted in the army) 

Sung by a group of singers (names unknown) from La Forclaz. 

Recorded in 1968 in La Forclaz (Haut-Chablais, Haute-Savoie) by Pierre Chevallay and the Sabau- 
dia group. Published on the book+CD Bella Louison (Terres d’Empreintes, 2011). 


5. Trois jeunes soldats revenant de guerre (Three young soldiers returning from war) 

Sung by two sisters, Marguerite Pollien (192?-?) and Angélique Requet (192?-?). 

Recorded in December 1990 in La Forclaz (Haut-Chablais, Haute-Savoie) by Pierre Chevallay 
and the Sabaudia group. Published on the book+CD Bella Louison (Terres d’Empreintes, 2011). 


6. Credo «Corrette» 

Sung at the local church by the parish singers of Bessans. 

Recorded on August, 15th, 1964 in Bessans (Haute-Maurienne, Savoie) by Georges and Nicole 
Madelaine. Published on the book+CD Bessans qui chante (Terres d’Empreintes, 2016). 


7. Le papillon autour de la chandelle (The butterfly flying around a candle) 
Sung by a brother and a sister, Albert Collombier (1927) and Rose Rosat (1929). 
Recorded in December 2005 in Esserts-Blay (Basse-Tarentaise, Savoie) by Guillaume Veillet. Pub- 
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lished on the book+CD Kroka la nui (Terres d’Empreintes, 2014). 


8. De la ville de Chambéry (From the city of Chambéry) 

Sung by three friends originating from Bessans (Haute-Maurienne, Savoie) : Jean Grosset (1950), 
Jean-Claude Personnaz (1953) and Jean-Pierre Rollé (1953). 

Self-recorded on May, 16th, 2016. Published on the book+CD Bessans qui chante (Terres d’Em- 
preintes, 2016). 


9. Silence 

Sung by mother Louisette Dupassieux (1933) and her three daughters, Marie-Claire Soulier (1955), 
Agnés Duisit (1958) and Christiane Dubonnet (1960), accompanied on the violin by granddaugh- 
ter Violaine Soulier (1980). 

Recorded on September, 30th, 2018 in Chainaz-les-Frasses (Albanais, Haute-Savoie) by Guillaume 
Veillet. Published on the book+CD E capoé ! (Terres d’Empreintes, 2018). 
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dsgomoon 1. Que faites-vous, bergére? (Gob 539-096 dbgqgdb~m Joorm?) Logmob IGsgeembInsbo 
LodegMab 89M3Z9emn Lobm8r RobsboM0, godm{ggy6gdyero gmogqengh baM3gGoGgob dIagm 
(Servettaz, 1910:39). Lodemgms 3m3qemomMamns Inge bLogmnsda wo JggMgdamns Msd~@gq6n99 
Loggedo. 

Example 1. Que faites-vous, bergére? (“What are you doing, shepherdess ?”). First notation of 
multi-part singing in Savoy, published by Claudius Servettaz (Servettaz, 1910:39). This song was 
(and still is) very popular all over Savoy and Servettaz collected it in several villages, including, in 
Chablais: La Vernaz, Féternes, Chatel, Allinges, Habére-Poche and Habére-Lullin. 
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Leayfionn 1. LogMebagnda 3mmogmbanMn IMoe4Gogob as3gM3qmge0b My3o (Castéret, 2014: 
227). 


Figure 1. A map of polyphonic practice in metropolitan France (Castéret, 2014: 227). 


Lyon 1. Lo Seytroset by GMqe@s6 (MB-dod~g, M@-bsgmn), gHm-gho ad Hsd@q60d9 Labm- 
Bm anbeonwsb, gobs(3 JgbsMibgdqemn o4gh bLodmgmob dgqma b&omo. 

Figure 2. Lo Seytroset from Seytroux (Haut-Chable, Haute-Savoie) are one the few village choirs 
that keep singing in the old style. (Picture : Guillaume Veillet, 2011). 
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LeyMoan 3. XX boagqbob mem Agmobge@n@sb Logmada gogM3gmas sboe~ma RBmmzemmMa 
AVo’Mdgemo IZg0(39M00@Sb6, MMIA~oL Loddmenm gobes bogmado Jobsde@q q~36mb0 sem83mMMbo 
(mam g00md 390gbo, 2018). 

Figure 3. Since the last quarter of the XXth Century, Savoy has imported a new folklore from 
neighbouring Switzerland, symbolized by the infamous (and unknown in Savoy until a few decades 
ago) alphorn (Picture by Guillaume Veillet, 2018). 
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BNMA3B0 BHSSINIBNLN 
(LdISHOISIL) 


84939NbINSEMSS LODIMNIBINML NLEMANILNN BIDIbIISNLS Vo 
XVIIFXIX LS93IJEIISTN SOQobLoNbTISIS JSHNIBINDIS IILNGSVIM BINBAMaIN 


XV-XVI Lo gqbg9ddo LojgoMaggmmb “dodgha 89Mamen woy@as. 9d EMMbL JoMayenn 
AnBgdob CEs3yMmds 94 HoH Bodbsdo gowsgnwo. MAMJqmIs JanGs30 sgoMs, Igbbgoo, m~msbg- 
aa, dogdgan, 89m Ed BmoMgxgoenn; L8Mbgmds, Igd~eEamd sbgMdonxXobds yo — bLonbga~m 
(SgHge-0). QIMaGMMagdob wodsyHmodob, Imbobemgmoab sdmbByg{qGobo wo asdosdsensbygdob 
S6eM@s JoMaggergdob aswobsbengds aMsbbs ws MAMJgmda. XV boy 3j6~@0b3g yrbbGob680- 
BmrBmemab bossGMnsMJmd wonbym HMsso%mbgm-aoMgbybgenn modbgdab asdgMdbydo ws dom 
8MBGBmb dgMdbgd0 qEme@s (965do, 1988: 18-35, 43-44). obo60 1923 Bgenb bodgMdbgmda go- 
wobsbemeby6. BgMgmab Jomagqgmmdab wnwn bsBae@mo XVIII boy g~q6ow@s6 yw_G Bom~mgje@d (393- 
nsdgomoa, 1972: 36-38), XX Loy g6g9do 30 asobgMdooyobgmms (dM ROgg0 es bb3., 2013: 
7-18). 1829 © 1878 Bengdda Aggab Mabgamds bofoMaggmmb dgImyghMios ab&mMayemo 
AHgMoG®mMoaab wan bsbamo, myd(30 1829-30 Bemgddo Agbbgmow@sb, 1870-80-36 ws 1910- 
086 Bengddo ogoMngsb, mobqma@sb ws yemoMyRQmnw@sb AnsoyxaMmdab wa~wn Homme gobb- 
MA3agMme@OS, 1829 Emo~@sb ya Agbbgmda AMogomn LmIgbo Rodmobsbengh. AggRab Hybgnab 
dag LofoMaggmmpsb gobeg36aemo Aybymdsbo JoMmggemmds OWMgoob Ioan 3Gm- 
306309ddo Robobeme@s. 1724 Brmawmsb JoMamoab 4999 30686, Agg,gbob sdomse Mybgado, 
39MdIME yoBmoMabs Es AMBeEmgab da~sdmgddo wobsbeme@s. 1921 Bgemb ob&mMaqmo boJo- 
Maggemb HMoG®MMagdab HyMgmbo ws sogMdosngysbdo aseobsbamgdob Jodwamd, Aggbb 
dggyobob dgdmMhs Agbbgamabs wo sgoMab Caw ws modbgmob d(3a%J bobam~mgdn. Iaybg~@sgeco 
adabs, HMI QmemygmmMy~mo RebsbyMAd0 Agbbgmab domeme Jomaqm bsbomda dma3q938m39- 
0, 99 3qmbgbmsb soMomymgdo dmdoggh dmagMa agMAyeno ~eo Lodbymo asgmgbab aodm. 

306s0E56 3BmMgZoe—M4qM Agbagobsb Jgw@sM{dam WRxMGM IM9Z{00MQyQ{MmgZ060 LogMogngMno, 
340 8Mds(3 AmbLUEQdob 09 MAdoM ~wogaby9e. 

Ambbgbgdsda LoydoMa Gogh IgQdega bogMs398B9: aywsb&goGo (dJogdgamo, Bom, 
msbgan, AgLbgGao), ogmMegmbo (dogdgann, BoMRga, IAqIoyaMyeno ogoMo), g3o0Mdmbo 
(boobgognm), GobseyHo (boobgnem), BomoMs-ByMbs/wsyem-ByMbs (bLoobgoem, IgLbqm0) 
@s Jodobhs (msbgonn). ayw@sbGgoGb oyM4qe~ bobgmosb, oymaydas6 gMimo@, modgd0 
qBm@gd96 aqwob, dogdgd0 — godmbb, Homgemgdo — GHagbh eo Agbbgdo — gy@obSgomb, 
GagdbsMbs wos godbb. 

godmgogmaby IMogombdosbo bo3Mogag9Ma Axybagob boda Hodson: 1) gJomaxyjenna, 2) 696- 
a~MdHag JoMary~ma ~s 3) sMoJoMayen. BsBa~mmdHing JoMaye Igbogsda gaqemobbImd 
goHagqm Igmmeonsb, GmAgmbs/3 ImmagmbayMa RofGyMo Jamosbs@, 96 SsboemmdMng 
MojoMorgena sJ3b. LofoMmggmmb AmBygqGomo yyynbggdo0b LadmgMgdobs ws ~wobs3Mo039- 
dob Agmmenab JoMaqmmeds jo gobobsbozMdo GmamMH3 BmasefoMagqm Igemeongdmsb 
door Ig~@oMgonn (Bog. 1), abg QoMyamn IGsgembdns6mdam. QoMyeo IMogombdosbmds 
Brmabegds MmammM3 ~odsemn AgdZ0~@QJ LoggbyMab goymgMgdsbo ~s bdom J9dmb3z93050, 
dJQg6GoMgdedo (doa. 2). MAIR, BoMyema Ihogoembdnsbmds, ob939, 3rmabegQdo, Mme@gbs(3 
boJ89 agodgh smdogom bab&mdasb (Jog. 3). of ImJIgemo QFHnEMimyAmMseE MomJmb mM bdob 
IagMab. BoMHyeno AMogoembdnsbmdab JgaMdbgdo gobbo3zymMgdom demagMns dodob, Mm~@g- 
Log gh mMHag9 3Md3mbg6 8a gMamse@ Im{dg~@geob. 
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Ms sMab adab dndgbo, Mmd bLoJoMaggmmb AmbygqGama yymbggdob IAgbogomynm 
QmmgmmMda sMbgdqena bLogMoggqd0@sb ,,y3gmobgq JoMayemoo* (gow@sbbgdob Rom3cno) 
dbmreame@ ayoosbH3yoM%0 Cos GBobdqMo yrgMb? smbsem, ob, GMI bogymHng JoMae~n 
MLAMAIAVEBOMaNIAWSH = AQwWEL®ZNMA = AMMo@QgMans,  Mmdgma’3  AggbgdqMgddos 
BsMdmeggboem (o~@omdsg. 1-3). gMms@gMion AboM], bow@s(3 gyw@obGgzoM%o JoMaqmse 
oH ygMb, Aghbgmos, Mo~@asb LofJoMaggemmb 03 gxymb dn 1829 Bemoae@sb, Jomagqmgdmeb 
gMase bdbgd0b msbs3bmgMgdeob gsdm, ajoqma Agbogs, BgymBqmo bmdbamab wow 
gogzmmgbsb goba3cob (sqqrmomdoa. 4-5). 06d4M%bq Loabga~mmdo (3990d0) gVImogMgboco 
BMI QIE-goodbjMdsayosbymgdyjema foMaggeg|do 73M%o396 (sqwomdoga. 6; Lym. 1). 
Isb wmomgbGobdo yyoses Ed (5096/5605 FBmMeEQds. GsbdyMab dbasgho bo3Go3940 30 
RMEAMMy{d3g30LoSdO LofoMngg~mmeEsb oGab gogM3gemgaqemo (Jo~mogjody, 2007: 244, 265) ws 
38NGMI3(3 sGob CsMAbLGHyMa BndgdIgQdn JoMarqmn IMsg9~mbdosbmdob Abasgbo (sy@omdoa. 
7), bream obga~maMn ja — JoMarqen. gnbmdyqbagmemagdo b@omos Byddod9 ws Jgoggo6 
domasdga~ma bofoMnggemmb Logo@obbg3o gqmbab ws AMeEamMMysg3oboqMH LadmgMgdbo ws 
5L536939ddo 3mbyM Gyo 8oMoemgemgddy 6M 6 (ById9dq, omasdgaemn 2012: 133-154). 
AMeagMM333E0bLosdo Jgbsdhbg309 sMsdoMBm JoMorgema Agboagab, sModge IoGgMos~mayMo 
IIMB QMabs wo gymbmdogab gogmgbo(3 (BsobyModg, 2015: 244-245, 260-261; de330d9, 
1968; dogbgemod30em0, 1980). 

S{MMEJMbA MMasbyma of oMab JoMayma Lageymha ymoRabmgab ws, daMamos@ce, 
dmerM bsbgg0M Loygbgdos ~CsdgZ0MEJdqm~n. Jabo Agemmens bdnMse~@ JoMorxjmns, JoaMed 
Mobbemgdsda JoMaymn IMsgembdosbo Agbozabmgab sdsbobosmgdgmna go~sbbgdo BMoa- 
IDG AMO yogSb (o~@nmdsg. 8-9). emsBIyH Jods6Rodg symgMgodyemo Gndqdgdob Igenm- 
cns3, b939, JoMaqmos, MNI(35 330MGH dob soMamgmobdab gsdm JoMogmn IMsgoemb- 
dosbmdob Csbomose@ 39% smagdgds (oy~@amdog. 10). sdoGmd Jodsbhobs ~s s3mMegmbd 
AgLMQmgdyen Agbagob ,6o6o~mdHng JoMaqemn Agbogob Go3b* dogo3qmg6gd. smoMogyqmb 
35d8Md BomoMs-ByMbodg, GMIge@a3 sbor@ob_ (daMams@se, HYMJqgnow@s6 wo oMsbo~@sb) 
oMab dgdmbymo. dobby Isdabs(g3 yo, M39 JoMarema Agemmens 033MgJd0, BqMbab b3q(30g30- 
39H HIdMabL gdm, dnby sMoJoMaryemse smngdgds (sq~@om¥sg. 11-12). obaa~mmym ash- 
IMbBd) a3b3eEjd9 MHmamGH3 Jomayenn, aby sMofoMaymn ®odsob Iybogs (oye@omdog. 13). 

Lonb&gMghms, GMI mobo, doZdIgHo wes HomyMo Lodmgmab asgMnbdosb6ydo avy@ob- 
GHzoMab mgemgdab meEg6mds0bq(3 sabobs. RIG yo~g3 40-50 Beal bo6 dogdymn ,,godsmbobs“ 
Eo HoemyHoa ,Hoagob* mgemgdab Gomegbmds 1/5 06 3/5 aym wo oMo 5/5. ImbHmgemn dgM- 
dbgdab o69 godqMdbgaqema modgdob ,(39dmy6o"/,,30dQmybsb" (,,Tsabouna“/,,Tsampouna*) 
(L9G. 2) Jg~moMgoo msbyGH ,ajwsbosb" agohgg6gab, Gemd dgqgem modyM anw@sbGyo%qo0q3 
MZo0emao Gomegbmds obg39 1/5 96 3/5 aym ws oMs 5/5. Mgm~gdob Hmm Gomegbmds 
Bobgob gogMmbdnsbydsb qbymdb bab, gobso@0b 09330% aywob&3amMbq mMbdosbmdab 
EMdabaMgds GByJbogqMoe@ domosb dogmas. sdaGmds(3 IAMogombdosbmds QBMosadg6Gyemoo. 
2017 Bomb 03039 IambMs gmbmdgbagmemmads ws Ag¢ndmbgd e=mgg06 3qdo80dg9. boobs- 
gMgbes degdgaab Goombab bmg. ~absdmddo asambamn 4/5-ns6o godmbo. ogo Iqomyo- 
Go qbes aymb 3/5 ~@s 5/5-096 aymobSgoMgob ImmMab. smbobadbsgns, md gha-gmads 
Bomgmds CEsd3gMgendo gyweosbGBgoMab gMa-gha boemsd4yMbg boda Mgoe@m0 bobo sdm- 
does @s aby @943%» (sxy~e@omdog. 3). 

AMsgZombInsbo LodmgMs xXQMH 3a~|gZ YyeQMb yMJgmdo AybmgMgd sdoMengdbs we 
BO0MYxjodo. AMogombInsbmdo, 0b939, 3oMaseE oyM Wd3qQmo Mabgado, 3mb3M7Gqjmoco 
yodbmoMabs eo IMbeEmMgab JoMaggemgddo, Godq(°3 CAdAGMo sMoynd3ga~ab 1890-560 ~s 
1904 Bmab JoMamayfn Ladmgmgdob bobm8m RobsbgMQd0 IqGHy3gqemgob (Apaxaues, 1916:116- 
117; 131-135). 
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M93 dggbgd0 grmoMxgab, yeroMexgmoa LodmgMo(3, sgfoMamab Ibasgbse, mMbIosbn», 
803aM5d Lagqbegdab 89Moemgemobdab asdm, yrmoMyxqmo Lodmgms BmasefoMayeno Aybo- 
B2mgqMo gob mMasby~m bobammo@ 3gmoM smaJdgds. LogqbaaMn BoMomgemnbdo a363~@g9d0 
SMSISHHM ALHMMaEH BeroMyxgado sHsdg@ 1910-096 Gemgddo ANsoYoMo@ oby~m Jnsdm- 
Bo{mgdda(3,_ AMIAE|d03 OLAMMoymn BemoMexgoaw@s6 1000-1200 ygag~omdg&Mob ImdmmHg- 
dna (36mgGM496 (o-J~@OMIdg. 14). gh Gbo@symgaRb, md 1910-560 Begdabagabsyy 3esh- 
xymoabagob bogqbegdab soMemgmndIa ymoRnms ~odsbsbosmgdgenn. 

modqMHn', dogdqmo, HomyGo es oban~m Ma LodmgMgd0, EMgL gMabInsboo, JoaMed 
AmamMa gnnsHjdo a3gqmbe@s MGameg boygqbab Gob? dggmo moGhgMoGqyMob sbomobab 
dgeEIa2e 9H%33930; Md 1870-1910-096 Bengddag jo JogdqMo ~s mod yMn AMegembdosba 
Lodmgms x9M 3o~|3 YRO|Mes (Bba3gedg, 1973: 4-5; dofmodg, 1987: 58). msbyM Lodmgmeby 
abages sMbodbyemn, GMI 030 MMbInsbo nym CEs SNMeEMbymo dobob msbbmydom LHAm~@)- 
dM@d (Bbo3god9, 1973: 4-5). LodbyboMme, gb Jomeme (36mdgd0s ws bsbmGm~, Jam Rm, 
Bmbm fobsbyMgdn 908 LadmgMgdnbs of asagohbns. gnbmdqbogmemma aMoame Aboggodqb 
Od 3MIIMBAGMM O-rQoM Dodabsdgamb yo 1951 Egemb bLosoGMasMJmdo Iyman mosbgdobas6 
332M GQdabL Ed 3g06H dab BoMa~mgymmnBdgdom aaxgMgoyenn 6odqdQ60 Imybdg6oo (BoMse@0 
Lowdastin 6. dsdabsdgammsb, 2011, 2016). sdageGo bodqdob jo domeame gMan Asbsbyma 
a3odgb ws aba oyMdgndo (sq@omdeg. 15). Go(3 Jggbgd9 obaa~MAMm LodmgMgadb, dom- 
MIMS SOQZOMMBMAgZA IHdmayZab&gd0b, Imby yobsdgo~mabs (1855-1934) we doMammdg 
b-(30dga~mob (1860-1923) wsdsegdab moGomgdnbs es damn IMmdgdob (by(yodgae@o, 1916: 
4; xobodgama, 1910: 130) IgRgMQd0OM, Jgbodems, wWsgob336om, Gmd abao~a~maMn bodeg- 
Ms XM 3093 1860-70-06 Emgdda gMimbdnsbo yoes ymoRamaym. Msd~@gbnIg AgLbsyma 
Lodegmabagob wsdobobosmydgemns 330% Ggdabo Ed 3306 Gy gdob 89Moe~mg|moddo (o@amdeg.. 
16). LogqbeyGn wo 399% Hy er-3gnb HM BoMom|madda JoMagen bomb yGo badag- 
Gob gogMabdnsbgdob gabe Iodohbns, Msd7°3 Fabs Lod8mbaqdJab Ambbybgdeda gaboydMg 
(35390d30c~0, 2018) 

IoREAAMaS, GMI 3mM{ZoemyQMn AMsgombdosbmds LHsdoemyMmdnm godIMAMARZS ~s do- 
dabs3_ 30, MmeEgks3 a(3g~mgd0 g6s, Mamogas, LognsemyMa bm3gMgd0b Baba, IMsgemb- 
dosbmds Bs0b(3 MAgds, AmamhH’3 AgbagsmaMa HMoea3a0b yZqmobQ qBM\Gm Byoma ag6g- 
Bog349G0 3meo (ymMesbos, 2016: 90, 130). mAdIGZs aba smnsMgoyenns, md Ibmax~mamdo 
IMog9mbdnsbmds Mosbesms6 039%ayjdo (0439: 114-115, 130). mango Jagyobsdo (36mdn- 
mos IMogaembdosbmdab CosgoMagab dodgy bo, gbos doMams@se, dSpbgdMngn ZoGobGMmgs 
(Bogomomse, Inbobd3Mo), mdgdo, MgmaganMHa goJQmMa wes ImogMmdab gqmByMymo 
8mem0 8030 (odga: 114). 

sdsbm06939, MHMaMM(3 gobmdgbogmemmagda ambg9d yrMeobos Eo 4gmgZ06 bogmmedy 
06ndb9396, y3gemgo6, bLows(3 sMbgdmdb AMogombdnsba AobsdgMo bo3gMog0, bodmgmec3 
STRZOMIOMSE IMoZ0embInobos. bom 3490M897M]ddo ARobodgMo bo3zMsgqdabo ~Eo 3mgoemyMa 
IModg9ebdasbmdob y|mMGdg0(3 30 gdmbgq3go gHOdsbgmb (043g: 124; Ga3merody, 2003: 416). 
dogZgdgmda, Bombs Cs modbgado gogMHsgmgdyoro ay@obSgoMa(3 bmd AMogombInsbo Aobo- 
d9M0 bogMogno. 

Coabdab yombgo: BgaImMbLgGAd qa BoJBmMgdob goMe@s, 30Eg3 Mo a30RaJMQdnbgdb 
LogoMaggmmb 4qgegdenng yggero gaqmbab Lodegmab IMsgombdnsbmdsb? — ghoo gQoMyenn 
AMogombInsbmMd9 ~s bIQdabL JgdmMAQbaEM Lobgergdn. 

BgM abs Eo yemoMyRgada RaJbaMgdqmoas bIoms Lo~modoMs3m, LoboImg|MHm oxy bo3Mo- 


' od 0% 396960 LoMgab Jomaqm Bsboerb, Goe@gQ06 Joma bodmgMgdo0 1960-70-o560 Bemgdab dogboby 
ZosdMogom@mbInsbgb sMo-msbdo Aybozob Iobbs3gmgdmgddo. 
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309M0 Mgaob&Mob sdbobggemo ByMIabgd0(3: 60896 3 (BoBess6y) Sdoo* — Deo bo; ,,dey- 
om Sdoo", ,0a%9]3 Sdoa", ,300 Sdoo — Ago bdo; 096 Sdoo", S90, ~9dO — d960 (3g%gJor0). 
~sdsemn ,6dnb@ES bds9", Domse~o go ,ALbg0~@0 bIs“ (gemsMyexgo-nn). q(3boMos, Gmd wodo~b 
JBme@qQ0 ,,6dnb@o", domoemb jo ,ALb3g0em0*. 

Ms oMob AggbgeqMos Agbogomy™MG QBmemgzemMdo AMogombInsbmdob wogoMagab 
Amsg0M%0 Bobg7b0? MIa? sdob dogbgw@sge~@ 493Md5, MggQ0MbI ~Mrgdw|] JgnboMAy6s Imb- 
MgnbagyMmds Eo, bsboemmdHng, JoMagqma 96/3. 9dazoMoE@ 39%(3 gobagnMo sfMgm|do 
aJgdme@s Loymggmmom Inbgbo AMogeembdosbmdab CosbojoM%ao3{0@. IoMmamos, IgLbgmdo, 
RIG NYQMgdobo ~Es MoMoJodgdab, Jadega, yo bmdbgdob ARsbsbmgdom, gmba3qjMHn doemobba 
Ag(330e9, M990(3 Logomeamm gogengbs JoMama 3 ambos gmgoemyMa AMogombInsbmdnb 
AgbsMAMSQdSb9 ws LogMogagMo Axbogab bobg3gcmoemgd0bg, dogmsd, MsdeEgbo~@ Jgadengds 
Agbbgmab dogsmamo gsgM3qmagb Logo 3qmbggdBq/3? oMbydqemn (36mdgdn (sbo@symgb, 
Amd NQAM{qmpbemgebo yemoMexga~ab, Jogdgmabs wo, Ca~n smdsmmdnam, Hoemb wow bsb- 
ada, JoOMMggmgd0 G“bMgMMdg6. Agbodsdaboe@, Ag7Lbgmab aoMes, bLoJoMagqmmb ob}m- 
Gage, G®Mo®mMonb wobsMAg6 bsbamdo d36mgMgQd0 Imbsbengmodab gmbogyMo ofMgmgd 
MgZoembohobr 9% ymoRame. 

Ms Memo dgsbHyens IAMogoembdnsbmdab ~ws30Magodo wobsbergdyenan BqbJGgd0b —yH- 
d960B9(3098? Jobodmme, gmoMRyono ws ogoMama LoImgMgdab oM(3 My 930M) bobam~abl 
ZogMabInsbydo IoMams3 qMdsbobs3nob Jg~gan oymb. 98039 Amge@mgbsb Agadmgds ~ws3- 
soMom~mma abgammoab M-bab bog. BsaMagbs oy HyAggbhaymbsmab ogomyen bodmgmgddo 
AMogombInsbmdab ~wojzbobgdo, dogQMod, 99039 EMHmMb, qWHdobobs3anbas6 dmmb wgob dog- 
AqMa Ed BomyHn Laogemgdn, bsnw@sbs3 boembdIo dJogMs(3as ~aw@a Jomodgdabyg6 Jomeme 
dme~m 20-30 Berab agsbdogemdsda wonbym. 

IMsZoMbInsbmds msbsdg@MHMgZ9 Abmaxmamdoa yggemo0bgJ qBZqm JgImbsbyenns y3qm~moq 
RAM OdBMEMOM|dyYEM (Cd dbgms~Edobsw@amd seEgnmy|dda, Hyosb Dobaggdbo ws g~ybdeyengddo 
(ymMe@sbos, 2016:70-71, 130), mydg0 gb gQoJQmMo AgghgdqMmadob boembyam Agboazsby 39% 
099d939db. 08 mmangam, aosboggoMos AMsgombdnsbo Lodmgmgdab (rbeoo(3 ~eIBMo~nM)- 
Sqm Labo) IgImMMAAbS gemoMeRganda, dsdob, Amegbs3 G®ombs wo dogdgmab Igjomayeng 
Lagegdab wna bsbamo 93MM domo Imgddo A~ggdoMgMdb. Jobododabse@ Hom, Jogdgoo 
Gd Msbgmab Jans6o bsbammo ddgmoe@ dabow@amdos, dsgM%od Ladmgmgd0 gMabdosbno. 

Mowambs Eo Hyemgg{obaab Jgbgcm0d bmd oM aobosaMimds AMogombInsbmdob wsjo%3- 
30? abGMMayqemn LoJoMaggmmb Cow GByMoGmMo0sby wgba Ibmeame 30-40 Eemob bob, 
GHgergg0oo 30, 20-30 Bemob Gab Jogn@s. Imby30 Momdab g9EIMm(399AM, Isa d03d3mdsdo 
Msc@am3_ 9H yoRome. obg Hed, IMogombdosbmdob aofMmdob 39M(3 sdob WogodMomgdm. 

anMJgnab JoMaggmgdab Ayboz0dg wow gogengbs IyberndobyM Mamngnsb qowo 
Ampbenbs, Mo~@Qsbs(3 AgQamgA3ZLIgH] Loggybgdo wonbym AggbgdqMyd0b dommsssbygdamn 
Zo0d-qbemodsbyde, abLEq7dme@s IjeEMgbLAgd0, Imgrmgdb bmyxgdn Bogb(3gmbgb ws, sdagoMoe, 
gZogemgbob ygqmobg 9g 80 AgJobodIo AgbLeadsbyM LobymagMn Agbagsb joes 3Ifmbroo. 

M9Gmd AgdImMhs ogoMemgdms6 JoMayena Lobadmgmm IMogoembdIos6mds? ogoMo(3 
89(36M999 HQ Loygqbgda Lodmemmme gsdgbendsbos, MAIGZo Boho, GMI MNAMJqndo 
sgoMobs wo, y3gcmod] ~Q}M—M agns6, dJodobgmsda Imagnw@s gygba (fFogobsdg, 1915: 12, 20, 
29-30), smdom, sdaGmdo(3d0, HMI ofoMgem IyGoaMas LodmgMdo xXgMH gnw@g3 50 Beal 
Gab IGogoembdnsba nym ws DogobemyHo BymByMo OEMgdIw) IMogoembdnsbas. bonbGgMgboo, 
AMaAMMAMs oMAs gmoMRgonro (amb 3MgGqerse ANMeyemab bgmdo, dabasb Fobyma Iqdogo- 
Agdob Bomgennm) ,AMsgoembdasb gxybdqjemse"? dar 43MM, Gmd BemsMyxQ~o Jsmsendansbo 
o% omob. 

gM Qa-ab 98d030 (390399 Bodmboymg@n. HmamM 3 Robb bdamn Jodmbgggd0b gsdm, Agg6- 
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JoyMasgao6 y3gqmod) IgGs gb yiqmby WosboMsmemps. semdom, 9dO8Mdo300, md bonbgo- 
camda, daMamse@se@, b0d03d3m ws d93dgmo BagM Lomfdgmo badwyIgdamss JgdmmAgbaemo. 
38a39MSEO, IMSgoMo asgengbs oH Lobymagmm, o%999@ LagMm (LIsMby~m-sbyMdsngob-yer) 
Abagob joeEs Imgbe@nbs, gnbso~@sb, 3gMgmdo JoMorjemo bo3M939d0(3 ad4M Ws Jomn o~@a- 
am AHEAMM|M yo3Zgoban@sb Es LIoMbgom-sbyMdsnxsbow@sb gogM(sgmgdqerdo obLAM- 
0968 jdd5 (503930. 

393,305, ByMBQHoms ImMab wnsmmads Aggbgdqmgdob AgbogsmyAMa yqnmBqMo 
damosbs@ donbi3 39% Jg330me. 


Logonggmmb dmby3q9Gomo gqmbggdob AqbozomayHo QmmyzemmMHn asbbamamns Agdb 
Babs mea Lod3smbadob ImbbLybgGdobo ws obacrabyMg6mg06 bogbdo “Georgia. History. Cul- 


ture. Ethnography. Volume IT’. 
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GIORGI KRAVEISHVILI 
(GEORGIA) 


POLYPHONY IN FOLK MUSIC OF THE GEORGIANS FROM THE HISTORICAL 
PROVINCES OF GEORGIA AND THOSE EXILED IN 177 -19™! CENTERIES 


For Georgia, hard times started in XV-XVI centuries. Since then, occupation of Georgian 
lands has been active and continuous. Turkey occupied Ach’ ara, Meskheti, Lazeti, Shavsheti, Tao, 
and Klarjeti; Persia and, later, Azerbaijan occupied Saingilo (Hereti). Occupation of the territories, 
extermination and forcible conversion to Islam of the population was accompanied by the process 
of deportation of Georgians to Iran and Turkey. From the 15th century, The Constantinople Patri- 
archy began the Hellenization of the Laz people from Trabzon and Giresun, referring to them as 
Pontic Greeks (Batsashi, 1988: 18-35, 43-44). In 1923 the latter resettled in Greece. The majority of 
Georgians from Hereti from XVIII century were first Lezghinized (Papuashvili, 1972: 36-38), and 
in XX century Azerbaijanized (Burjaev, and other, 2013: 7-18). In 1829 and 1878 a large part of his- 
torical territory was joined to Georgia by the Tsar Russia, though a huge wave of muhajiroba took 
place in 1829-30-s in Meskheti, and in 1870-80s Achara, Lazeti, and Klarjeti, Many Armenians 
settled in Meskheti after] 829. Muslim Georgians were banished from Georgia , and re-settled in the 
central provinces of Turkey by the Tsarist Russian rule. From 1724 the successors of Vakhtang, the 
King of Kartli settled in Russia, namely in Kizlyar and Mozdok regions. After the 1921 re-division 
of Georgian lands between Turkey and Azerbaijan, a larger part of Meskheti and Ach’ara and a 
small part of Lazeti remained within the borders of Georgia. Despite the fact that recordings of folk 
music in Meskheti were made only in the Georgian part of the region, we draw parallels with this 
region because of strong Turkish and Armenian influences. 

Since instrumental music is more varied as compared to vocal, I will start my talk with this 
theme. 

In this paper I am going to discuss the following instruments: Bagpipe (Shavsheti, Tao, Lazeti, 
Meskheti), accordion (Shavsheti, Klarjeti, Muhajiri Achara), Garmoni (Saingilo), Tanbur (Saingi- 
lo), nagara-zurna/davul-zurna (Saingilo, Meskheti) and kemenche (Lazeti). The Bagpipe is called 
Turkish “Tulum” in Turkish, ““Guda” in Laz, “Chiboni” in Shavshetian, “Tiki” in the Tao dialect, 
and “Gudastviri’”, “Tikzari” and “Chimuni” in Meskhetian. 

I have detected three types of instrumental music: 1). Georgian; 2). partially Georgian and 3). 
non-Georgian. In partially Georgian music I mean a Georgian melody, which has a completely or 
partially non-Georgian accompaniment. Georgian nature of the songs and instrumental pieces from 
these formerly Georgian regions is defined via their comparison with common Georgian melodies 
(ex. 1) and hidden polyphony, which I will discuss below. 

What is the reason, that among musical instruments used in folk music in alienated regions 
of Georgia, only the Bagpipe and Tanbur sound as “the most Georgian’? Maybe the reason is 
that among proper Georgian instruments, the Bagpipe is the only one, which is common among 
the Chveneburebi (audio ex. 1-3). This instrument doesn’t sound Georgian because of Armenian 
influence in Meskheti (audio ex. 4-5). While tanbur is an instrument common among the peoples 
of the North Caucasus, in Saingilo (Hereti) mainly Azerbaijanized Georgians play it (audio ex. 6; 
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fig. 1). Instruments like the tanbur spread to North Caucasus from Georgia (Shilakadze, 2007: 244, 
265). Its name in Dagestan is “Kyana” and “Tamyp”/“Xaou6”. Dagestani samples are similar to 
Georgian polyphony (audio ex. 7) and Ingiloian — Georgian. Ethnomusicologists Natalia Zumbadze 
and Ketevan Matiashvili write about specific parallels between different parts of Georgian and 
North-Caucasian songs and instrumental pieces (Zumbadze Matiashvili, 2012:143-154). Notice- 
able in the North-Caucasus is the influence of not only Georgian music, but material culture and 
economics as well (Maisuradze, 2015: 244-245; Botsvadze, 1968, Shavkhelishvili, 1980). 

Accordion it is not organic for Georgian country life and, was mostly introduced into these 
villages during last fifty years. Its melody is often Georgian but, in typical cadences are fragmented 
when it accompanies Georgian polyphony (audio ex.8-9). 

Laz Kemenche melody is also Georgian, but because of parallel forths it can’t be perceived as 
part of Georgian polyphony (audio ex.10). Kemenche and Accordion are partially Georgian type. I 
will say nothing about nagara-zurna which was brought from Asia (Turkey and Iran, mainly). Even 
when a Georgian melody is played on nagara-zurna, due to the specific timbre of the zurna, it is 
perceived as non-Georgian (audio ex. 11-12), and the Ingiloian garmoni can be used for Georgian 
as well as not Georgian type of music (audio ex. 13). 

It is interesting that turning Laz, Shavshuri, and Tao songs monophonic had an impact on the 
number of gudastviri finger holes. About 40-50 years ago the number of finger holes of Shavshetian 
“Chiboni” or Tao’s “Tiki” was 1/5 or 3/5 and not 5/5. A comparison of the Pontic Greeks’ (Helle- 
nized Laz) “Tsabouna”/““Tsampouna” (fig. 2) with the Laz “Guda” shows that the old Laz bagpipe 
too had 1/5 or 3/5 finger holes and not 5/5. Equal number of finger holes enhances monophonization 
of motifs, since it is rather difficult to technically attain domination of polyphony on such bagpipes. 
The polyphony is therefore fragmented. Ethnomusicologist and chiboni player Levan Veshapidze 
told me the same in 2017. The 4/5 chiboni, which I heard in the village Dasamobi of in the province 
of Shavshati is interesting in its way. It seems to be a transitional bagpipe from the 3/5 to the 5/5 
ones. It is worth noting that one of the performers in Tao covered three finger holes with wax on one 
of the pipes of the bagpipe and performed on it (audio ex. 3). 

Polyphonic songs are still sung by Ach’arans and Klarjetians who live in Turkey. Polyphony 
was also well-preserved among Georgians living in Russia, more specifically those in Kizlyar and 
Mozdok, as it is confirmed by the notations of Kartlian songs made by Dimitri Arakishvili in 1890 
and 1904 (Apaxunes, 1916:116-117; 131-135). 

When it comes to Klarjeti, songs in this region, like ones from Ac’ara s are di-phonic but 
because of parallel seconds, these songs are no longer perceived as an organic part of Georgian 
songs. Parallel seconds characterize not only the historical Klarjeti repertoire, but even songs of the 
descendants of 1910 muhajiris, who live 1000-1200 km away from historical Klarjeti (audio ex. 
14). It confirms that even by 1910s songs of Klarjeti were characterized by parallel seconds. 

Songs from Lazeti,! Shavsheti, Tao and Ingilo are monophonic today, but what was the sit- 
uation like two centuries ago? As a result of analysis of old literature, it becomes evident that 
even in 1870-1910s Shavshetian and Laz polyphonic songs still existed (Chkhikvadze, 1973: 4-5; 
Bakradze, 1987: 58). Even more so, it is fixed that Laz songs were diaphonic and were performed 
with the accompaniment of a bourdon bass (Chkhikvadze, 1973: 4-5). Unfortunately, these are 


' Here I do not mean Georgian part of Sarpi since their songs were polyphonized at the juncture of 1960-70s 
by non-Laz teachers of music. 
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only written records, and we have neither notations nor recordings of these songs. In 1951, Ethno- 
musicologist Grigol Chikhvadze and composer Nodar Mamisashvili heard the examples saturated 
with parallel fourths and fifths from the Laz people at the Patriarchy of Georgia (personal talk N. 
Mamisashvili, 2016). We have only one such recording made in Turkey (audio ex. 15). As for songs 
of Ingilo, after comparing birth dates of the local publicists Mose Janashvili (1855-1934) and Bart- 
lome Khutsishvili (1860-1923) and their works (Khutsishvili, 1916: 4; Janashvili, 1910: 130) we 
can state that songs in Ingilo were already monophonic in as early as the 1860-70s. Several Meskhe- 
tian songs are characterized by parallel fourths and fifths (audio ex. 16). In my opinion, parallel 
seconds and fourths is the way of monophonization of Georgian folk music, as I have discussed in 
my previous papers (Kraveishvili, 2014). 

It is thought that vocal polyphony is characterized by stability and remains unchanged as the 
strongest genetic code of musical tradition even when language, religion, and order of social life 
change (Zhordania, 2016: 90, 130). But it is as well admitted that polyphony gradually disappears 
worldwide (ibid: 114-115; 130). The reasons for the disappearance of polyphony in certain coun- 
tries is known, ranging from natural disasters (earthquake), to wars, religious factors, and cultural 
politics of governments (ibid: 114). 

At the same time, as ethnomusicologists Ioseb Zhordania and Ketevan Nikoladze note, ev- 
erywhere where polyphonic wind instruments exist, songs are polyphonic by necessity. Even form 
of polyphony of wind instruments and vocal polyphony coincide with each other in such cultures 
(ibid: 124; Nikoladze, 2003: 421). Bagpipes, widespread in Shavsheti, Tao and Lazeti, is also a 
polyphonic wind instrument. 

A question arises: besides the above-mentioned factors, what else makes us think that songs of 
regions of Georgia, without any exception, are polyphonic? — It is hidden polyphony and preserved 
names of voices. 

Hidden polyphony is revealed as sounding and often stressing of the low seventh stage (audio 
ex. 2). But hidden polyphony is also revealed when we have an upward jump (audio ex.3). Here 
it is as if the singer sings two voices. Hidden polyphony is felt in particular when both of these 
components work together. 

In Hereti and Klarjeti we encounter terms that reflect conversational, singing, and instrumental 
register of voices: “tsiplaank (tsitslaank) ma” — high voice; “shuala ma”, “igrev ma”, “kai ma” — 
middle voice; “ber ma”, “bam demi” — bass (Hereti). Low voice is “pure voice”, high voice — “thick 
voice” (Klarjeti). It seems strange that low voice is called “pure” and high voice — “thick”. 

What is the main reason for losing polyphony in the folk music of the Chveneburebi? War? 
But in spite of wars many regions remained ethnically homogenous, and, to a certain degree, pre- 
served the Georgian language as well. Therefore, ethnic diversity cannot be a general cause of 
losing polyphony. It is true that ethnic balance in Meskheti changed as result of first Turks and 
Taraqamas settling there and later, Armenians; thus this process had a negative impact on preserv- 
ing vocal polyphony and degenerated instrumental music. But is it possible to extend the Meskheti 
example to other regions as well? Available materials prove that Georgians live in large parts of 
Turkish-speaking Klarjeti, Shavsheti and, with high probability, in Tao as well. Consequently, with 
the exception of Meskheti, ethnic variety has not been so evident among the population living in 
other parts of historic territory of Georgia. 

What role did urbanization of the settlements play in losing polyphony? It is possible that 
some and not insignificant part of songs of Klarjeti and Ach’ara became monophonic as a result of 
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urbanization. This process can be blamed for weakening polyphony of Ach’arian songs in villages 
Hairie and Tupekhchigonaghli of the Inegol region, though, at the same time, Shavsheti and Tao 
villages remained far from the urbanization processes, and migration to large cities only started just 
20-30 years ago. 

Polyphony in the contemporary world is best of all preserved in the most isolated and difficult 
to reach places — in dense forests and on islands (Zhordania, 2016: 70-71, 130) — but these factors 
do not hold true in the case of folk music of the Chveneburebi. Such logic does not explain exis- 
tence of polyphonic songs (in degraded form) in Klarjeti, when most Georgian-speaking villages in 
Tao and Shavsheti are located in higher mountains. Consequently, Tao, Shavsheti and mountainous 
parts of Lazeti are difficult to reach, but their songs are monophonic. 

Maybe the introduction of radio and television into these regions facilitated the disappearance 
of polyphony? Electricity became available on the large part of the territory of historic Georgia only 
30-40 years ago, and television was introduced 20-30 years ago. Elderly people say that there were 
not even radio broadcasts in their childhood. Thus, we cannot put blame for the disappearance of 
polyphony on these factors. Muslim religion should have made a serious impact on the music of 
Georgians living in Turkey because the process of forcible conversion of Georgians to Islam started 
in the sixteenth century: madrasas opened, priests were replaced by khojas ,and thus muslim sacred 
music had the most effective mechanism for influencing Georgian polyphony. 

Why is Georgian vocal polyphony present in Ach’ara? Ach’ara too was converted to Is- 
lam in the 19th century, though it is a fact that Turkey strengthened its positions in Ach’ara and 
Match’akhela later than in other regions (Tchitchinadze, 1915:12, 20, 29-30). Maybe that explains 
why 50 years ago songs of muhajirs form Ach’ara were polyphonic, and the singing culture of 
Matchakhela has been and continues to be polyphonic. It is interesting as well how Klarjeti (in par- 
ticular the Murguli gorge and muhajirs from there) managed to remain a “polyphonic island”. And 
Klarjeti is not a mountainous region. 

Hereti presents a quite different case to be discussed separately. It seems that because of fre- 
quent invasions, this region suffered more than other Georgian-inhabited ones. Perhaps it explains 
the fact that only children’s songs are preserved in Saingilo. Thus, the principal influence was to be 
made not by religious, but by secular (Persian-Azeri) music, since even Georgian instruments dis- 
appeared in Hereti and have been replaced by instruments brought there from the North Caucasus 
and Persia-Azerbaijan. 

Thus, we can say that intercultural dialogue did not completely change the culture of the Ch- 
veneburebi. 

Musical folklore of alienated regions of Georgia is reviewed in my last two symposium papers 
and in the English-language book, Georgia. History. Culture. Ethnography, Volume II. 
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Audio examples 


— 


. Lazetian song with accompany of bagpipe (fragment). By Birol Topaloglu’s disk Lazeburi, CD1 #3. 


2. Shavshetian song Shuvakete Nuzlar. Plays Gevkan Ezjan in bagpipe. Savsat district village Dutlu (in 
Georgian Svirevani). Recorded in 2014 by Giorgi Kraveishvili. 


3. Taoian bagpipe (fragment). Plays Burhan Cavush. https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=LIOLKu— 
RvUM 


4. Meskhetian Sacekvao of Bagpipe. Recorded in 1961-62 years by Valerian Magradze. 


5. Armenian bagpipe (Parkapzuk). Fragment from 1938 plate. Plays Sogomon Bagdasarian. https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=bKK3rceNEDUU 


6. Ingiloian song in Azerbaijanian language with accompany of Tanbur (fragment). From the film by 
Naile Ekberova ,,Can Azerbaycan — Zaqatala“ in 2014. Plays and sings Mehemet Mehemedov. 


7. Dagestanian song about Rajbadin with Tanbur accompaniment (fragment). https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=6uPIP 1wYSiM 


8. Bazgireti’s song in Shavshatian accordion. Plays Eren Torun (in Georgian Gameshidze). Savsat district 
village Maden (in Georgian Bazgireti). Recorded in 2014 by Giorgi Kraveishvili. 


9. Klarjetian Duzhoron in Accordion. Plays Kemal Keskinkurt. City Bursa. Recorded in 1968 by Piter 
Gold. 
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10. Lazetian song “avlaskani juneli* with Kemane accompaniment. Plays and sings Murat Serin. City 
Ardegen. Recorded in 2014 by Giorgi Kraveishvili an Nazi Memishishi. 


11. Ingiloian sacekvao with 2 Nagara and 2 Zurna (fragment) from Spartak Bachaliashvili’s wedding. 
City Qax. 1999 year. 


12. Meskhetian Perkhuli in Daul-Zurna (fragment). Plays: The first Zurna Ivanidze (name unknown), 
the second Zurna Vano Melikidze, in Daul Niko Jinwveladze. Akhaltsikhe district village Muskhi. 
Recorded in 1933 bu Shalva Mshvelidze. Echoes from the past CD 6 #25. 


13. Ingiloian sacekvao Tarakama in Garmoni. Plays Tengiz Muradkhanashvili. Qax district village 
Mesabas (in Georgian Tkistavi). Recorded in 2013 by Giorgi Kraveishvili and Marta Tartarashvili 
(Tarkhnishvili). 


14. Klarjetian song Soyle Rumianayana (fragment). Sing: Ahmed Dilberogli (in Georgian Lamazishvili) 
and Hairetin Sertogli (in Georgian Presumably Tsertsvidze/Tsertsvadze. Gdélctik district village 
Nizhetiye (Doshame/Dosheme). Recorded in 2017 by Giorgi Kraveishvili. 


15. Lazetian song in Turkish language. From the Mustapa Semin’s film “Arhavi Belgeseli”. In 1997 year. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=jRauDZA--jU 


16. Meskhetian Shavlego. Sing: Isidore Aspanidze (beginner) and Dimitri Beridze (bass). Aspindza. 
Recorded in 1966 by Valerian Magradze. 
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OIBZNLME3 IG, NLASEQNIGN MabINSEN BMANBMENS: 
0196999QHM3I IDILMGINIBNMS9 (IVIdEISS 2018 BLNL NBLNLIN 
HOGSMISIN 399M3NTbSLS Ld N6GIMBNIISL) 


Mob BoMdmseagbb abemsbenayMn 8memagmbas? 

abemobeanma mgobmba3omo (Abmemdnn 0(363do a30bmb3.4G0), Mmdgema3, ob939; 
38mdognos, GmamhH3 3306Ggddo ImgMs, oMab LodmgMgdo mowgayMH go~mmda mHo bdab- 
oagab. ababa odmgMgds soMomgmaHin 33068 960M Cs asdmaMAg3e bdoms bdnMn ao@o- 
KRZoMgeabgd0m. AggvyengdMng, gMao IAmdmgmMema sbMymgdb daoge% JAgemmeoym bob, 
bem dgmMg — dob gmbSModIjSJHb. od ymbHMosqoJHbL AmAMgMoemo abygdb ImogoMo 
bdaL AgemmenyMn bobag@s6 B3gnbGom J3qg30m, 96 BgZgom, BgMameEyemose obs3gemgeb mm 
8MBa303b ImMHob es, BMaRJM, 09 go~osegamydab EMMb, Igmmeonsbosb gMms@ bomdm- 
Jdbab asmo@mgdqem 3306Gob. AmbLybgd0do, Mmdgemas gQvydbgdo 2018 Bamb abemobensda 
RoGoMgdyem godmgonbgobs wos abSIMZgayaM dsb, boMdmanw@ag6m mgabmbasymab bodmg- 
Gab ®Mo@o3osb obmsbeosda ws sbobsgh dob mobsdgwmMmgg IgdLMymademmedsb. 


Og380M GMse@a(3n9@ aoMesdbs 

8MEagmbanMn Imgmab bosbamdmngo ab&mMoanb gomgomobbabgdom, Lbgs@obbge 38m- 
MagWMbaAM Lobadmgmn Laag~mmsb IgmsMAd0m, LogoMoyeme, abemobeagmg|do mMbdos6 8m- 
magmboob bogdome a3006 309(3696 (Jordania, 2006: 78). yggemod9 oeMayemn AMsgeembdosba 
Lodgbagm wesdbgMemmds abmobensdo MsMameges IgnmanbIgAg] boygyGab wobsbyobam wo 
MMAbInSbA BmMagWMboab go~@o(39do d3agemgdqMoe araMdgmeos bszomgeMm HoedMgqddo, moo- 
064% L3gmmgddo, bodMg3emm BedMgddo 99-18 bLoygqnbob Iqs Gemgdsdwg (Ingolfsson, 200: 
7-24). Bobb, ed Ibmeme@ d9-18 ws 99-19 boy 3496998do, g80~QdOSsbs ~s InBabd3Mob Jgd~@- 
3d dgfdboemo Mayo Lo®qo(30abs Eo Lodsbagm gobsomgdob damgds obemosbengemydab 
AgbyV@ Ama B3eEMdab g9d—m, BoMoegenyMa B30bHJdom AmgMab 8MoJGBngo bdoms go~woRx- 
BoM QENGA6AM, Bo@dgNEd Jaemnsbse B980M% GMse@0(3nsdo. (Ingolfsson, 2003: 100-101). sd dm- 
A_7EBA~WSH AMAM|MM|dIS ~onbygh RMm qobemgbo, LogMm 8mgbaab aodmygbgdo ws ImgMs 
38 L&oeda, Em@sgoob asdmygbgdab aoMQdq (Ingolfsson, 2003: 148-152). 9b Bg8om0 BMowo- 
(309 39% Roamgmgds Imemagmbnse, Msgabo BHybSo gobbobm3Mgdom, dogmsd, MmamMH 3 
60 Bnd abammgbeba mogab 2003 Bemob Loam 8mMHm wabygMGo(308do bsMImowagbb, 
gb agosba 3mMds Bsde@gamoe@ asbgamsMeas seMgqmoa dyoboy37699d0b cantus planus binatim 


854803056 ~o SdaGMd gobbamyamna joes aymb, AmamM(3 8mmagmbayMn GyJbago. 


dn3Mba aMMbsgabbmbab Bgemaema 

ddgmno aosbabsdbmgMimb, Msdegbs@ QRoMame oym gsgM(3Qmgdyer0 Mgabmbg4qMHob 
IagMab GHMoe@a3os abemsbeosda 93096 99Mg%399H] wd s@MAWED 9q(36M599Gq bow 3~96990- 
do, Mo~e@gob Bg8aMo GHMsea(300b IgMoameng@s6 agabbgyGob fobsbyMgdo0b gMmo@gMan 
BysGm abemgb6b3 momemmanb abmobonyma bsembayma LodmgMgd0b 3Mgdqem09. 1906-1909 
Bengddo 80b4MMIo, 3mdI3MbBoGMMds Eos boembyMHn Bxybagob Imsdoagd — so9Mbo MMMb&g0b- 
Lmbds godmofgqy6o 1880-1905 Bemgddo Iggmimggoqma bsembama bLodmgmgdab 3390 
3%jo4ye0 (Thorsteinsson, title page). LodmgMgdob gmegdigns Imsddaggroogoe@ ym3c@obdmd- 
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(3390, HY BoZaMgZomoabEnbgdm, Ms Maem aym 49-19 dg-20 Loyyqbggd0b doxbob ob- 
msbensdo da bs3Mmds os ymMINbago(3M». 

doMmosennas, abe~mgbby Momermmanb og30bmb3g4yGobsodo Jadeg3bom bsdMmddn 42 badey- 
dos, B9aMd, dab doxybgrs30@, 930 39M sbobsgh Lodegmab LogMam gmmgb6qym sMoJGogob. 
LodegMoems qdMog{mgbmds Jgghmgqgdqemns 1885-1886 bengddo g9G6beomymab Ggaomb- 
do, AMZd AMMbLAgobLAmb0 Mogabo BgamdMabs ws boygmmob myRsbmsbh gMmse@ 3mmb- 
boda, 35Gbesmy7Mdo (3bmgMmde@o (Ingolfsson, 2003: 159). dsmaoe@ns, amMbbLSgo6b bds 
agabmbanMob ®MobbyMng3agd0 Imagnsbgdam Logs BysMme@sb Jan~m, doamsd bodmamm 
bambsbyMda dob Aga Gobo o8ag0M%0 AgLOmMMQd0 Cs ~WsdsGBQd9, md abobo dgbodsdabmdsdo 
YM@amaym 839M 3306Ggd0b 89Momyemnbdors6, H9(3 HodsyWMo aym goGHbbLosmyMo b&owm- 
obamgab (Ingolfsson, 2003: 165-6). obg md, mgabmbaymab Laomab amMmbSgobb8mbabyqmo 
RebsbyMQd0 BoMdmo@ag6b 43MM IAgBow@ Agaombyem GHMs@a3zoob, 30@Mg 0d 3gMamenb 


Loymggmmome gogMBg~grg~ 8MoJGogob. 


agzabmb3460 99-20 boxy 346940 

abemobeanma bembaMa smmagmbagma Agbazobs~@do abmobeagmgdab ~wodmg- 
oEQdAEQdOb gobba~gabsb, gobom3gemabbabgdgmos msbsI8g@Mmgg9 obmsbeamgdab ~wsdm3- 
NE|VdAENJd9, LoBmaseEmeE, bomb yMo ANLogab IndsHm. 2018 EgeEmb, Gsde@g60dq Mgab aosb- 
dogmmdodo, Ambsmabjwe g309qd039 MomeEmsgobgnyHdo, LoamyAgamMeymab boembsyma 
Asbagab (396G4do, AMEa~MM|M obmmsbensdo. aomeEgd yma gnysg30, MMEgbs3 (3396GMda Im- 
Lymn d330@Ma abmsbeagmgdo LoqdMabsb doemosb adgnsms@ 984Ms36gde676 SMse@0300b 
AgbLobgd Gmebsb, VAMogmgbmd09 Jomeme yyMIMZ3gMaM AZMe@S obmsbedyma boembsy- 
Go Agboagabs ws Agemengdab dgbobgd. JoMama3, Ago (9330M393900 (3968Hdo of aYym 
aAggyem, Mow@asb aberobeoo Mn AgboagomyHa qboMadabs ws AgImAdg@gdab bozambb, 
aL®mMagqmose, ym3gmamgab mob sbeme@s baMmybgomabs wo qbgmMbymmdab amdbmds (In- 
golfsson, 2003: 4). 

89M39 boy 3496989 obmosbeoeoyMa Agboagab Jgbobg9d qybmgemgdobs my Mog0e@ ab- 
msbeamgdab JgImbsbyemo wobsboomgdgd0, ZoGHJamMoymo@ bggoGogMns. Iogomomee, 
gZogemgbosba Qammeman gmMbse@ |mb DoNMgMn EgM~@s, Mmd aobeobeoengmy|da ofnsb 
pLAQ{mMs@ oMsdgbazsmyMgd0". 99-19 Loagybob mm godmiggybgdyem ByoMmda mgo- 
Lobaamab, L&amo Imbbyabagdqens, HmamhH(3 ,ImaJdo/ ame@ges" (Ingolfsson, 2003: 4 & 
210). d09660 AMALSJobLMba O8gmM|db 9d g7Ma gmdQoGHoMb Mmogoba yMQoqmob bobsbogsy- 
30Mdodo: gb 4R3Mm- IgGs, 30EM|] IndbaZgEMn LoJInsbmd9, godmafggqy6~m Imby(39d0b By- 
gaqmo ogobmbayGo-dermdo* (Ingolfsson, 2003: 4). 9b gmdg6GoM7d0 BsMdmswmagbb abesb- 
CANMa AybogomyHo WsdMyjmemgdab bsbaMdemoga ob&mMHonb domeame badqdb. Goxymos 
MZ g90Eg36—M od abS\mMagmoa bLoMmybgomab gogmgbob abmobeagmydob Agqbogomam 
MZ0NdIQRdLgd9bq, DogMed, MmamM(3 MsbsdgweMng9 330793900 330Agg6gdb, obama ~sdm3- 
OEJoYmgds aMdgemogds wo gb aogengbob obegbb abemobengmo AmJoemo]ggdob Igqbogomam 
MZaMI_RdLgd0b) CEEgbs(3- 


gmeombasenymin bamy3bgamo 

dommgdn, MmMdmg|da3 AMboBa~mgmdeoby6 oabesbeongMo Aygbogob dgbobgd bya GoyMo b- 
Gob dgJd6obq, IJgbodems, oymb 03939, GMIAQMM(3 Imsbenbgb abmoboeayMa Bmm3e~mmM- 
aoa gym 8qMab Jgbob9d 3mebob wes hoMmgmmdal mndagaMgdo Jageb Imbobemymdodo. 
309dgMern ggbge0, Mrdemab 2014 Berab eEabyMBs(3ao WsgogdaMgeyemns asbom(3Mo~@ cmad- 
aGoMdqm, abemobeagMa Bmm3mmMMyAm Agbo3ob dodoMa godmbsSqemo s3zo~@gdavyMa ab- 
AHgMgQbab Logambosb, bsmgmb 896b abemobeamg|ddy wobayMHn 8memnGa3qM0 ws g3gmbm- 
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Bago 3mMbGMmemab asgmgbob dom IghagomyAH ngnmdqqQob90b9. 

abmobens w~sboab doManggemmdob 439d ay 1397-1918 Bemgddo wo, Gmamm3 Lobgen- 
IBogmb, 1944 Bemosdeg wsdmyjzow~gdemmds 0% Joqens (Cannady, 2014: 11). sd obGmmayeEo 
obmemos3aob g99m, doba _ZoMame (b6mdn~n Bysboygqnbggdab moGBqMoGqMqmo boag- 
dobs Eo HMomJmbes, q3gmgma gbob gsdm, ~wobosbs ~s HmMMAgQg09d0 obemobensb smog- 
3000696, MAmamhH’3 AMeEam~myma BoMbyjmab dgdbob3gqm ,,6dob@e" bLogogb. obgma smdo 
bdoMs@ Jgabadbgd9 gmeomboBbsGmMyen-ymenmbabgdyon qMongMamdgddo, bow@o(3 3men- 
Mba dsHrmMHa sgbobgdb yrrombodgoqmb, GsMdmohigb6b Mo Job, GmamM3 abmMayen oM8Hg- 
RoJGb (Cannady, 2014: 16). sham dnegmdabow@dn Enbssmdegamdab gobg30b Igaydegdenm- 
do wWsdaMaynbgqmoe AmJdgegd~E0 obmobeayma bombaMa Agbogob ImsqymoMmdobs wo 
ZOBM(ZgEMgd0bg, BabsA~@Sb abemobeoayMn bg80Ma bombyMo AgbogomyAMa GHMse@a(309 ob8m- 
MoYMsO ZoMdsMOJdMES 09 8g9MameEda, MmAgena’3 Bodemagmns ymemmbods300b g8mJobs ws 
AqHoboygwyEggd0b 8mogomgaoMgdayem boMs8gdo. 


0363d90MM3g JgILMamgdcmmds 

2018 Beab agemabdo obmobensdo feg9G0M%] godImgamb3o ~o sgomgQ obHIMZ0% OgO- 
bmbaqGob 9 AZILMyEg_renabs ws gMaN CGoMaAyMMabasb. sd AMA_ZEBabLAgAL gb Aybo3mby- 
d0 GoMIm9—EQQ,96—E676 obemsbensdo mgobmbgqGob AZILMA~Mg|demgdob WIA8gLMdob. smnw@eb 
JbmemME dzn@Is s@sdosbIs, gnbmsbs(73 JJmbes JodmbgMs ~s 3gmdwbn3Zo(30s, dambMse, md 
ababo Emgbemgmdam MagQmoMyamo@ shMyjmgdsg6 mgabmbyqGb 3qdeagzob bobsd9q'. oryd- 
(39, BE{AgMaN Boo 39MHGHbamMa AgIMZabL HEB M3Z0yaMgdabomgab Ioybge@mIqma oyr wos 
339MSYOMd, MMI Boma GHa3bgn daemns6mdsdo joes aymb (36H 96 MH 9980. bomb y- 
Go Anbagab Lodbmasemgds obmsbeasdo A3aMgQMa36mgebos ~s Agda godImzombymgdn@eb 
39Md306 sbobgengd@me mgabmbaxymab 10-by dg8 dgbodemm JgdLMQmgdgqmb, xVI30 gho- 
Bd MgbLIME7HGIo MAgognsgogdo agsMoy@s, MMI Jomo Ma(36g0 Dgbodemms 25-b smbg3e@gb. 
adab gobabsdm3mob, my Mosd~eg60 abemobeagmo shHqmgdb mgobmbagqhb oben30~e~yV- 
MIMS, YRBMM 3M39MO ZodImygambg5 WogoM@Jgdmeas. sMa godmzanbyamawsb DbmeEme 
gdgbab stam dgadmgds mgobmbaqGb 3m3bo~m0 BMo@ay3os 3yGmM~emMM. y3ggem09, gManb 
gZ0Me@s, aLbs3gm90 HgobmbgqMob AgbMym~g|ds dasMbo MMMbLE&gabbmbab ARobsbyMgd0~@0b, 6 
09 80Mabasb, Gmdgmaz 9d Agbogob obmgb6b3 NMameEmmaab bsdHmda~w@sb a(36md@s. myd- 
(39, S@bosbadbsgns, md maba MAgb3megbGab 4G303gd0m, doma AghMyjmgdo a9H%33gqqCmo@ 
Zobbb6303E9d9 MgAMLAgabLMbab RobsbgMgdobog06, Mo~asb, MmamMH’3 gMa-gMads Jomasb- 
ds ombadbs, 43 geo Mogabo agdmgbgdab Jgbodsdobo~@ Imgmob“ (Kristfinsson 2018). 

agobmbaqGob IgdLMYEg|dengemsb WMangMamdnbsb smdmgehnby, md Imd- 
gMengdob wIMogmgbmdob o% sJgb LodgdILMqmgdmm BHo@ayosdo bogymoMa segomab 
3O933°HYHO smfdo. gan wabgemmgbgdyono ImMIAM|Mosmn smbodbs3e@0, GMI Job bdob oM 
Agyydemns, Zoyg0MxRndQdgenn AmIM|AMEmg|dab Abasgbse, ,dqjbgdMagZ0@O" oymQMmb. AgmmMg 
db6MHa3, AMNAIBs@QdgE~mn AMIM|Mmg|d0 s~mbadbs3~@bg6, Mmd abobo of sMHnsb bLogdoMobse 
SAME _LAQmsE BbLBogmyAmg|da, Md ymMdI3gG IOS yMo@ aboysMHmb HMoeon309b9. GgbIm- 
0968 d0 bdoMs@ ao~@s9d0Mjd~Ob76 9d MAdob Lbgo JgdLMyAmadqmmb, 96 sgo~@gdonMon Bmab 


oMbsbodbog05, md bymn ggM0 94 gqgbo sgmgbGqjMo JgdLMyemgdemo@sb E“bmgMmde@s, 06 M939- 
MSMQmseo L&_IGmdes Qoommodogeab AybayZodsmGy Hb AMeEamrmygm obesbeosdo. bLog~maygamm- 
EMO, QALLZga~g]bLa CEobobegds Ayba(30389~M08jHdo, Jobsobdermmodb ynggmbmoyMo@ BomjzeomMyjmo 
Agbogab BgbHagomb wos 043b AmmygmmMymo Agbogob (3968Ma dnsMba MMMbLA&gobLmbab yoo 
Lobenda, Mmdema3 Bsgbyemab mg99ddo Moss. HMs@o3oqjmo Igbogob s6bodd~@o0 -Kvaedamannafelagid 
Rima, 6mde@ob 693%9d0(3 oH056 Bgdo MgALIMEN_EB do, MQaqmoMymse o3Mndgdo Mmo@bomMeymdo, 
Ambago89Mm0GB Gob AgmM I6ad36ge~mmg96 wobobemydsdo. 


30bM6349%0, ObemsbenyMa MMAbINSbO 8mMmoQmboo: M639j9EM%M39 J_ZILMyQmgdemmds 
(9 4d6950 2018 Berab agmabdo foGoMgdyomr asdmjzambgabs wo 0689430 9b) 265 


BsMIMIs@agbgmb, 96 Bmagvgm, Agdes asbomi3Moe@ — 99. mMMo Ambsbamob ~o330M%3gd0m, 
abmobeoagmydo Lobmase@me a36md96 mM, 06 bod Lodmgmeb mgobmbgyGob &Mo~@0(30- 
2Es6, AMamMo300, Jogo~mamse, , Island Farsaelda Fron“ -“gsAbsgmes BGmmab 36d4- 
mo (sq@0mdsg.1). sdsbasb, s@bodbs3~6j6 Gmd abobo ,oMobEmMMoe" Irgmmebyb6. bg, 
MMI Boo ymOHModIjSJGymowe qos Iggbymm bdo BgaImMe@s6 ws gogaMdgmydobsm bdab 
oymms, doam%ed 6I9dLb 4M q3g06j6 gMmdsbgmdo, ndob bo(33ms~e, GMI Jo3ymenme@by6 Imo- 
30%0 bdoL Agemensb. ggGdme, gb LodmgMs, MmIgena3 obmobeoob Idg76agM 38qg0boeqb 
gZobscmn@gadb, AggyengdmMag, BoMaqmns boaybem MgQ3gQM8ByoMdo ~o gMama Mgb3megbGo, 
abemobeooab sbaggMbo® Gob ay6eak JImMdoabGyMn, smbadbs3~e@o0, Gmd abnbo q3bmgmdo 
BodsMayem 3mb3g%Hbq 3d LoImgMsb Im|Mnsb ymagma3ob wsbsbyobdo (Olafsson, July 21, 
2018). 9b939, o@60d6530696, GMI Lodvo~m obogab obemobengemydn 9% qbw@s a(36mdbeobq6 
09da bod o30bmb3 9H S] IAHL, 09 LoImgmab homgmam. 


@ob336 

abemsbeonsda ymermbayMo 34mBqMabs Eo Agbagab sga99ImMbaaM asdmbggqjcma dobs- 
3060 Lom3bgama abmoboeonMn AqbogomyMa Bmy3emmMoab go9m, Gmamm3 Bobb, bExwogh 
bsembab Abomdob, Jabeweomb BMow@agogqma Lodmgmab smMoJGagob gomamdab 06 3mdg%(30- 
neon dobbam. JgdbMymgdengon 9M%hg396 Lodmgmgdb, Mmdengdniz ob(3aMegdns6 bs(3ambs- 
myH aMdbmdgdm0b, 06 036069396 Logymom qboMgab ob oqmgbGqMmmdob, AmeEgbs(3 mogob 
AgLM{mgdobq LoydHmdg6. mgabmbgqGob IgdLMymgdgems d(30%]J boba~ma MmsbbI~ges, 
Mmd gb oGab [mBbsmo GMo@ans, d9g%od Robb, MHmd sgemosm gsddg~@omds, Amsbeonbmb 
abHgaMoM do 09 LAomoabs bLogymoM a~egbSmdobmsb, s6 8oMo@ bosdoygbosb, besomabd- 
AFME JAMBA 96 ALAMMoYM HMose@a30abs, MMIMabL doSHgMosmayMHa asdmboSHyongdoo 
MMMbLAgabLMBabL Boab . Idmermea gMads Agb3m~@j6HIs sbbybs, md dJgJdbs obama 3gmgo- 
MMA 3MdIIMbA(308 HMZ0bMbgyHob L&amdo. 

S6—M AmMIogZ0erdGo gobom3ocmoabbabgdgmns obGAMbgGab aogmgbs mgabmbaqGoboew- 
do aH gMgLaL aodmagMgd0b], ModoV3, Aghsdemms, HMgamEeoyxgMQdyemmds JgdsGmb ogo- 
bm63.qGob AgdLM{mMgdm~mgdb, JoxybgGs30@ Adabs, Md gsdmgambsyemmoasb Jomemme gMads 
Dg_ILMNMAdqmIS ombadbs abG AMbAGHabL gogeng6s MgabmbayMob HMoea3oob g9~w0(39d0d9. 
QrmgmmmMyemo Bybogob (3968Mdo mgobmbgqmob IgbMamgdab sdbob3gqmo gn~@gmdobo- 
ms, GMIgma(3 2018 Berob 26 ageoabb aogo3%3geng Lergoommym dbaoemda (IgdLMyjemgdgen- 
Ms MSbbdmdam), 8o%3Zg9eEm0 Mobo CEmab asbdsgemmdsdo 4000-ds ImabIOM|dgeEmd5 Bobs. Ab 
35NZO" BodbnsMgdyooa aym obesbo@ampdabs ws 9b939, qy3bmgemgoob dog% (Z0~@qQmdog. 
1). @obgo0 — “medieval Icelandic folk singing — tvisongur” — ,djoboy3q6g9d0b obesbyeonyma 
bsembymo Lodmgme — mgmbbayMn* — Bobs se@sdnsbgdob jbsMdsboMIo Gomeg6mdod, Ma(3 
IgAGYyZIIVoL, Md, ImBgb(30yMow, HgabmbayMabsedo Abndgb6ymmg3060 obBMgbos, Mm- 
33 abemsbengegdda, abg dbmamam omen &mMnsdo. 


m3M%adb6s o13d9% fbgnd9d 


oeygqonmdsas~mamn 


1. Island Farsaelda Fron. abemobenge. Mdobeg6by3: Qrmge~mMHn Ed QobGobns. obe@sbeons, 1996, 
3006.00. 
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30~gQMIdas~@mamn 


1. “Medieval Icelandic Folk Singing — Tvisongur” (dqob9y3-46g9d0b obersbenqn boembaGo bodeg- 
Ms-mgmbba4%o) aybGo3 @Wonbagm@mbmb wes MHEMyamM gMabAgyobbosb gHmose. gowomgary- 
Mos o38mMob dagm, 2018. 
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DANICA BOYCE 
(CANADA) 


TVISONGUR, ICELAND’S TWO-PART POLYPHONY: CONTEMPORARY 
PERFORMANCE (BASED ON A JULY 2018 SURVEY AND INTERVIEWS) 


What is Icelandic Polyphony? 

Icelandic tvisongvar (singular tvisongur), also known as quint songs, are songs in the lydian 
mode for two voices, usually sung in parallel fifths, and distinguished by multiple voice-crossings. 
Typically, one of the two singers performs the main melodic line and the second singer performs 
the contrapuntal line; this counterpoint singer begins one fifth above or below the melodic line, and 
shifts periodically between the two positions, typically meeting the melodic line on the augmented 
fourth in the transition between. Based on surveys and interviews conducted Iceland in July 2018, 
this paper will outline the history of tvisongur singing in Iceland, and reflect on its contemporary 
performance and presentation. 


Transition to Oral Tradition 

Compared to many traditional polyphonic singing styles, two-part polyphony was likely first 
learned by Icelanders quite late in the worldwide history of polyphonic singing (Jordania, 2006: 
78). The earliest polyphonic musical notation in Iceland dates to the early fourteenth century, and 
two-part polyphony continued to be transmitted in Iceland variously in cathedrals, Latin schools, 
and parish churches into the mid-eighteenth century (Ingolfsson, 2003: 7-24). It appears that only 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, under conditions of hardship following a plague and an 
earthquake and when Icelanders had little access to musical education, did the practice of singing 
in parallel fifths with voice-crossing fully enter the oral tradition (Ingolfsson, 2003: 100-101). At 
this point singers began making use of more recent, secular poetry, and sang in this style without 
reference to musical notation (Ingolfsson, 2003: 148-152). This oral tradition may not be considered 
polyphonic by the strictest definition, but as Arni Heimir Ingolfsson has demonstrated in his 2003 
PhD dissertation, this later form clearly evolved out of the early medieval cantus planus binatim 
practice, and thus merits consideration as an evolution of polyphonic technique. 


Bjarni Thorsteinsson’s Contribution 

How widespread the practice of tvisongur singing was in Iceland in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries is difficult to determine, since the main source of tvisongur transcriptions 
from the era of the oral tradition is a single section of a book called /slensk Thjodlog (Icelandic Folk 
Songs). In 1906-1909, Bjarni Thorsteinsson, a pastor, composer and folk music enthusiast, published 
this large assemblage of folk songs, which he collected between 1880 and 1905 (Thorsteinsson, title 
page). The collection is impressively comprehensive, considering the relative difficulty of travel 
and communication in Iceland at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Although the tvisongur chapter of Islensk Thjodlog contains no fewer than forty-two tvisongvar, 
it cannot be said to represent a nation-wide singing practice. Most of these tvisongur songs were 
collected from the Vatnsdalur region, after Thorsteinsson lived with his friend’s and fiancée’s family 
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at Kornsa, Vatnsdalur, from 1885 to 1886 (Ingolfsson, 2003: 159). Though Thorsteinsson later 
received tvisongur transcriptions from another source, in the final manuscripts he adjusted several 
of these additions so that they corresponded to the rigid parallel-fifths typifying the Vatnsdalur style 
(Ingolfsson, 2003: 165-6). Therefore, Thorsteinsson’s transcriptions of the tvisongur style may be 
more representative of regional tradition than a widespread practice at the time of collection and 
publication. 


Tvisongur in the 20" Century 

When examining contemporary Icelandic attitudes toward Icelandic folk polyphony, it may 
be helpful to consider contemporary Icelandic attitudes toward Icelandic folk music in general. For 
a month in July 2018, I volunteered at the Thjodlagasetur, or Folk Music Centre, in Siglufjordur, 
northern Iceland. I was surprised, when speaking to native Icelanders visiting the Centre, how rarely 
they expressed more than just a passing familiarity with Icelandic folk music or melodies. Indeed, 
my observations at the Centre were not unusual, as a general sense of shame or embarrassment 
surrounds the topic of Icelanders’ musical skill throughout history (Ingolfsson, 2003: 4). 

Prior to the twentieth century, many surviving descriptions of Icelandic music-making by 
both foreigners and Icelanders alike are emphatically negative. For example, in 1874, Konrad 
Von Maurer, a philologist of influence, reported that Icelanders are “completely unmusical,” and 
two published mentions of tvisongur in the late nineteenth century describe the singing style as 
“wailing” (Ingolfsson, 2003: 4 & 210). Bjarni Thorsteinsson repeats one of these comments in 
his collection’s preface: “[it] would be anything but a pretty enterprise, to publish the damned 
tvisongur-wailing of the old-timers” (Ingolfsson, 2003: 4). These comments provide only a sample 
of a long history of Icelandic musical embarrassment. The impact of this historical shame around 
music-making on Icelanders’ musical self-concept is difficult to trace, but contemporary research 
suggests the flavour of such observations lingers on the Icelandic tongue, and continues to influence 
Icelandic citizens’ musical self-concept today. 


Colonial Shame 

The forces which have contributed to a historically negative view of Icelandic folk music may 
be the same which limit knowledge of and participation in Icelandic folk culture in the general 
population now. Kimberly Cannady, whose 2014 dissertation addresses the surprisingly limited 
amount of academic attention paid to Icelandic folk music thus far, brings to light the influence 
particularly that extended Danish political and economic control of Iceland has had on Icelanders’ 
musical self-concept over time. Iceland was under Danish rule from 1397 to 1918 and was not a 
free state until 1944 (Cannady, 2014: 11). Due to its isolation, its well-known medieval literary 
saga-writing past, and its ostensibly unchanging language, Iceland has been seen in Denmark and 
Norway as a storehouse of a preserved, “pure” nordic past. This perception typifies a dynamic 
often seen in colonizer/colonized relationships, where the colonizer disempowers the colonized by 
framing them as a historical artifact (Cannady, 2014: 16). The lack of agency perpetuated by this 
framing seems to have had a dampening effect on the popularity and transmission of Icelandic folk 
music culture, as Iceland’s oral folk music tradition developed mostly during the historical period 
that is erased in the narrative privileging settlement-era and medieval Iceland over all other periods 
of Icelandic history. 
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Contemporary Performance 

In July 2018, I conducted interviews and surveys of nine performers and one conductor of 
tvisongur in Iceland. At this point in my research, these musicians appear to me to represent the 
bulk of the active tvisongur-performing population in Iceland. Only seven of the ten people I spoke 
to or corresponded with told me they performed tvisongur regularly in public today. However, some 
of their partners were unavailable for interview or survey, and I would estimate the total number of 
singers who perform regularly in public in Iceland to be nine or more. The folk music community 
in Iceland is small, and nobody I surveyed was able to name any more than ten possible performers 
of tvisongur, though one interviewee located in Reykjavik suggested the number may be as high 
as twenty-five. Determining how many Icelanders practice tvisongur in private would take a much 
larger survey sample. Of the ten people surveyed, only six out of ten said they would call tvisongur 
a living tradition. All but one performer learned to sing tvisongur from the Bjarni Thorsteinsson 
transcriptions, or were taught to sing tvisongur by someone who had read the music in Jslensk 
Thjodlog. That being said, four interviewees stated that their performance differs somewhat from 
the Thorsteinsson transcriptions, because, as one respondent put it, “everybody sings according to 
his own nose” (Kristfinsson, 2018). 

Through my interactions with tvisongur performers I discovered that most singers expressed 
a sense of inadequacy about their own entitlement to the performance tradition. One classically 
trained singer commented that her voice cannot sound “natural” like untrained singers; she softens 
her voice too much, or emphasizes the first half of a dipthong vowel instead of the second. On the 
other hand, untrained singers reported that they felt they were not professional or expert enough to 
speak authoritatively about the tradition. Interviewees would often defer authority on the subject 
to someone else, usually another performer or academic, or even sometimes - to my surprise - to 
myself. Two interview participants observed that Icelanders in general tended to be familiar with 
two to three songs in the tvisongur tradition, such as “Jsland Farsaelda Fron’ (audio ex. 1) but 
remarked that they usually they sang it “wrong.” That is, they would follow the counterpoint line 
upwards, and continue to follow whichever part moved upwards from there on, mixing the two 
parts instead of remaining tethered to the main melodic line. “/s/and Farsaelda Fron” in particular, 
which praises Iceland’s beautiful landscape, is commonly included in choral repertoires, and one 
interviewee reported that, as the choirmaster of the University of Iceland choir, they always sing 
it first in concerts performed abroad (Olafsson, July 21: 2018). Interviewees also reported that the 
average Icelander would not be familiar with more than three tvisongvar in total, including this song. 


Conclusions 

Considering the history of colonial cultural and musical domination in Iceland, it seems that 
internalized shame about Icelandic folk musical culture may be limiting people’s willingness either 
to practice the singing tradition for the sake of recreation, or to take it on as a trademark style. 
Performers tend to choose songs associated with nationalist feelings or to downplay their own 
knowledge or authenticity when speaking about their own performance. Though a slim margin of 
regular performers of tvisongur agree that it is a living tradition, they seem hesitant to integrate the 
singing style as an aspect of their identity or a point of personal pride, as opposed to an impersonal 
national or historical tradition, whose material representation is Thorsteinsson’s book. Only one 
interviewee mentioned having composed a new vocal work in tvisongur style. 

In the near future it would be worth considering the impact of the internet as an amplifier of 
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interest in tvisongur, and perhaps, consequently, of confidence in tvisongur performers. Though 
only one of the performers interviewed reported they had observed any impact of the internet on 
tvisongur transmission, a video of a tvisongur performance at the Folk Music Centre I posted on 
social media on July 26 2018 (with performers’ permission) received some 4,000 views in the first 
four days it was online, and was shared by Icelanders and foreigners alike (video ex. 1). The sheer 
number of people who clicked on this link (titled “medieval Icelandic folk singing - tvisongur’’) 
suggests that potential interest in tvisongur among Icelanders and a worldwide audience is 
considerable. 
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Audio example 


1. Island Farsaelda Fron. Islandica. Rammislensk: Folk and Fantasy. Iceland, 1996, Fimmund. 


Video example 


1. “Medieval Icelandic Folk Singing — Tvisongur” with Gustav Danielsson and Orlygur Kristfinsson. 
Filmed by author in 2018. 
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SMANBMENIGN SIELIEGNISN 
89IMS9SENL SMOLNGNIS LNILIGISIN 


BoyMsdsbab base7fsd569 cs Lbgs qnsbbengom \Msea3ayema badmgmgdn 

Agbsgscma 

89qMsdobab Iansba Magambo gsboogbydqemns, BsboemmdMng, 39%dobdo3da wos, bobo- 
mmdMHng, Bomodyxsda, aMsbqm~a AQMoabGobabs ws gMoyob FqMoobGobob bobogMob mmn- 
39 Jbomgb. 

BqMsdobab do(gbm3gMgdmmgdo LoydMmdgb6, daMamsEoe@, 8oyWMsdndg, Bsba~mo 3a — am- 
Mobab wnsengd bg (qegGorqema goob RG9H0). BoqModa aobbb3go3~@ 960 Lomoboabs wo gym- 
dobyab, mM dahamseo FayMaqmn cCnsmgdGobas6, oyIGZe BoqyMsdbda bmmsb6b) Imbox- 
34 9900(3 (36M{MMdgb. Sdobesbsg9, 493Ma BorMosdnb] AmbowydMg (36mgMMdb od sMgoemdo, 
Loe@o(3 EMInbs6 Ga Imbobmgmds LoMsbbg ImbsyoMgbo Mob. 

SoyModobab s@gamd~gdoMgmdnbs Eo gM LodyoMmb bozengdo gogemgbab asdm, dabo 
go eo ByMBqMo MamJdab oH 073g do. BogMsdobab HMos@ayayemo Agbago, daMonsw@se, 
BMgZ0EMVMos. OBLAMAIQZ6B]dL adgnsmo@ ayg6gdg6. Lodmgmab Ignme@eb bosywhodsby g6m- 
(9d ws do~mosb d3qmoo. 

Mab my oMo BoNMsdosbab boo7hsds6bje EmeEgdqmo BMow@og3oqjmoa Lodmgmab Igameo- 
dao abgao 8memagmbayMa gengdg6Gjd0, SMA |da(3_ JdGas6 g396mdg6L, Lo~ws(3 ImbmMambns 
Ed BMEMnQmMbos AMMdsbgmb 339096? 

bos hods67 Q®Mo@o3agmose@ LHYmeOJd9 MA7LIMbLMMyemn AsbgoMam, gombgo-sobybab 
BmMdam. LodmgMgd0 Jgabbsgemgds Ldgbam ws HMsea3n5 aow@seokb Momdne@sb Momdodo. 
bos hods69 AIgo3o3b HMQIMem|db, IngMmBmbg_dbo ~weo madgMGmbgdb. BqHqMmambyMa 
AgbLodmgdemmdgdo Mogb ofgbb dsdob, MmyZo MMH AMIAM|Mom@o AMMbS ~s 0d939 Jge~mmensb 
obMamgob. omab my oMo gh LodmagMygdo 7RMM A_ZGoE BmmngmboyMo, M36 Jom sbBo- 
QMmbyHa JobgMaa sbMymgog6? 

1. Ms begds bosyhodsbgb Lodggmobsb, Mm3s sbsemn bds IgdImenb Isdab, Mmeghs(s 
929% Babs bdab 9% CagbMaemgdns LadmgMs? Mo begds BoyMosdsbob Lbgo Lobodegmm 3mm- 
4gdd0, AMIE S03 LHYmOJd9 sHGHagmbyMow 06 KayonMow, Inbodyd mHo ImIm|gMemaL 
AgLMyemgd0m? 

2. sMab gh asq(36mdngMgdgena ory aa(36mdngMgd~yema 8Gm(3gbo, M30 ImdImgmengon 
CAMESEOMM BoMomM|mMMa HBG _MZ9mMgdaM IegMnsb, Jodob Gm30 L6go AmIM|Mo~@n oaM- 
dgengob msgabo 39MBaab JoHGHr LadmgMob? 06 Amigo EobsLMyjmb abnbo gMmoe@ ImgMosb 
BoMHoegemyM obBIMgZgem~mgddo0? gL BoMamgmaMn LoImg|Ms aos~bmdngMgdqmo ofGogmdos 
MD aBogomdngMgdgeno? 

BabsdegdsMg AmbLyBgdab dndsbas 6H ]MgLObL gomgnggds BoxModsbab Loomhodobgbs 
©d Lbgs LadmgMgdab 8memagmbaab 3m g6GoqGo my WosmMoMy~mo GHgbwg7b30g9d0b Jodwoam- 
do 33gmg30b dodomo. 
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HsGmd sgaMGfing gb mgds? 

2012-2013 Bemgddo, Mm30 BL6s3~mmde@o Mdn~@moabda, HMsea(3oqjmn IMogombInsbmdab 
3302930L LbegMmsdmMabe (3968Mab dag mmMasbodgoqm ,,JoMaymn bombaMa Igbogo- 
man dodmJdgegoab* Loasbdobsamgdmm IhimaMsdsdy, AmamMH3 qybmgmo, Jg3g9(3009 
AgIQ@SMgd0bs 8MEBmb dgMdbqjmo ws JoMoryeo GoGqjoemyMa dmdo smdImbogemyoob yo- 
MgbeEsMyema LoImg|MgdabomBab. Logambab AgLOsgms goqoMamg@o Cs Imn(33o OMobNEMO 
Cd FQMa {ema bodsgbyomm Eo BsdIaMab LoMoGqo~mm bLoImgMgd0, Mmdm|dai3, MmM|AmM(3 
doshbnsm, SmMmosbGMyma IgMomenw@sbss JgdImMMAQboE@o. 

33093OL BHer3gbdo Agdo yyMo~m|ds BondyMm BoyMsdsbabs wo ygMIobds8ob 03 
LodmgM7d3o, Mmdmgdniz do~mosb d3gmns eo aoshbnsm MgmngoyMo Logqdgqgmo. od 3Gm- 
(39bd0 IgmMHq bo330eg3 Logambmsb dodnyg060: Iobsmab ImbIgbobob, Jg360d6g, GHmd BoxMo- 
dobab BmangMa LoImgMsdo 3oMamgmyM obHIMZ0engddo degms a3Zb3g~ge0. 


330930b Agamegen ws BysMmgdn 

gh 33093 BoGoMes BoMosdobob FMoea3oyeno Agbogob boyqd3qmbg; Loomhsdobgb 
AgLobgd LAsGogd0 sMbydmdb, oaHqmgg, abamabyHow wo oMsbymo~. YouTube-b 30@g9m 
7063980 ws CabLygd0 JgaMAo 3mb3zMgVG®qeoa 3MaGBgMoyIob dobg~m@3am — Aggbo dobsba oym 
493393M2dS SHBAQMENMsO AgbsLMymgdgmo bndmgMgdn. LadmgmMems daMHnmsen boba~n 
MLAMAIFZESQEmo Mobbengdab 39%9d9 qos ymoRamaym. IZ, BmgogMao doboers, Hm- 
AQeMaZ_ 9H SGIDSYMRamgd@s 99 3MAGHJMoyWIL, Jonb(3 goIMgnyg{bgm Jgw@oMgdabagab. 

HBaQ_MbO|MsEO AgbobMHyengdgm LodmgMgdmsb gMmse, 3MgQdyendo, La~me dobmy- 
mgdyono boo7hsd0b)9 @o, 9b939, 894yMsdo JoeEmMoa-bygab LoImg|Ms(3 dg30@o; gh aobsoMmdg- 
deo aYM Boma HMosen3oyeno boembayMa ggbL3qdaM. 09 ggergQg3ab dbndgbge~mmg3060 bobagmn 
oym YouTube-b9 smdmAgbaemn Ioboemab dg3HgJdo Cs MsZImMyMo. 

B2gJ8o6 BoyMsdo, BoyModoby~ma BoMdmdmdab sbomasbM@s Joma, GmdIgemn3 2016 
Brma@sb gnbgmdo G“bmghMmdb, wsdgbIoMs Doboemab wsbsMabbgdsdao, Moms gobdIgbodm3gMe, 
Amgen dsboems g34qng6mMeos BoyMsdsbob Mggombb ~o Mmdgema dob bsdgbmoe~mb (4qm- 
456053, Som@odne). SmaxgM YouTube-ab sMbbgJ Iamangdqjmn LomoyMgda LEmmHo oH aym. 

A899 94396 HodsMn Magab LAoSosdo ,Losphodsby, Lobgamn bgemmgbgdo%, ombgmb 
BoQMsIobab qmobbegdm LadmgMgddo Bg _AVRMbaYED GAb@gb(30gdbL. BsboMoab mobsbdoe, 
bdgdab JgbsdgQd0 Jgadengds gob3aMimdgdqma aymb Mammgyomo ImMIngMemoab dagm Jabm- 
MgdyWemo Mogabygoemo bdgd0b wsdMg39d0m (Nazari, 2016: 8). 

rOMSON3OII~N BMMagmb AL AbLmMem@om L&o~do~ (Bnabo@sb 4,306 wabgo 80%gge0 
Aggombgo", 2006), ambyd yrMesbos 69Gb 8memagmbank gobbogogqdqe |mMMdQdb]: 8menn- 
BMmboab Gadsgd0, LobgemomdM, ,nsbdb3qeMo Immngmbns" Cs ,oMamgmaMa smemagmbns* 
3363@9d0, BsboemmdmMng donbi3, Agd dagm AmbLIg7bI~ BorModobab OmangMan Lodmgmodo. 
Md696390M% Smmogmbasby ymMeoobrs BaMbL: 4030 a3gbg~@Qd0, Mm(30 MMO gobbge3qdqemn 
bdo, s6GaymbyMn gobgamoMgdanb b933mom AMMdsbyMb gegds, IMZ~@gd0. gb Bodbogb, 
Mmd sbsma bdo DJgImMeEab dodob, MmBZo Babsh R_qGH 0G CobMagdns. IjogMow@ Mmd 
3OJZ0M, CIMOZNdAMA 8MeEMagmbns oH sMHab Aggym~g|dMngn 3md3Mba3aN\Ma 38Mb(3080%. 
BoHomgemyMa Imemagmbaab Jgbobgd YrMeobos GgMbL: ,soMamgmaMHa Immagy_mMbns 99°qd- 
B9d0 bAgdaL 89MomgmyAM AmdMomdob ~s, Mogab dbMHng3, Jgodemgds ~snymb Bmemogmboab 
MH J39-G083e. ab eobobosmgdymo ~o ombyGo~ns IoGoyb Abso~gGob dogm“ (Jordania, 
2006: 4, 9). 
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BoxyMsdsbab seanmd~gosMgmds 

3ox4ysd060 (og039 Huraman) (fqmoryemse: Hewraman sulle) o6) Oraman (oMobyy- 
mmo: lslald) 06) Avroman) asbmoghgdqenno faMaobGobabs wo ggMIobdoab 8Gmg06(3090- 
Bo wabsgemga oMasbabs Es PMEo~M-sMdmbsgm@mga gmoyob JyMoabGsbob Mggombdo (Lym. 
1). a®e6do dobo Jomadgdns — 803980 ~s dsMowobo, bmeam gMoyda — Jomoda Bomodyxo. 
89qM9I96do dg3H%0 BysHm ws JenbsMgs, Mmdm|dn(3 Bog~nbgdnsb JenbsMg daMg06do. 33g 
myMosdsbb ofgb God~gbndg, 2000 4q8M09~@qJ, I6gqMZ0em0, yZgmobg Domes 3489 89380 
— 2 985 2. nan doMgebob bsdbMgmam aMdgmeagds 34989 Lodmao, MmAgena(3 ombggb 3 22389. 

BoQMsdobab BmBmbodogabs ws gGodmemanab dgbsbgd Logs@obbgo NgmmMHns oMby- 
mdb. dggema Mamngns gogM3gemgdyjemo aym BoyMsdobab Ingemb Mgg,0mbdo. ob oMab d39- 
mo, BMMmobGMayemo GMdmdImdob Indes s@anmpydnb bsd330@Mm. bmangMa 9q(360gMb 
Lygms, md Lobgmn BoyModobo 06 ByMHodoba AdmogMoe@ sMab CosgogdaMgdqemn d3gem bm- 
Amab8Maqm Aqmngosbmsb eo 9736909896, 4Md Lobgemo boMdmadge BoyModobab o6 sdqMo 
dodbe@sb Lobgmoe@sb. L6go HAgmMns 94830(39db, GMI odyMHodobo 96 sdgyHo Jobeos MIgMHMaL 
Labgenos aggb&gdob d3gm obem-omebym gbsdo. 9Mmo M|MMonb Jabg@3Z0M, ,38qMo0“Imd- 
CnbsMgmdb ssyMa~wsb, M3 Bodbsg~o (3936EbL, bme~aM sdobo yo MogdgbogeMb. mMHngq 
JMase@ bodbs3eo 4(3g(36mob Lodymeageb". 

BoNMsdobab Mggombdo IMogoem0 seEgamns, MMIE|d0(3 BMMmosbAMgmms B8oeoaMo- 
Amdab obBmMHosb Igagegh obmsdsday. BoxModobab SmangMm segomeb xgM 3093 AdoM- 
Mgd9 BamMgMadas Lobsbsmdgd0 Jogo Lagabs ws asMbsbgen JyMingdabagab, GmIgmms(3 
AgnbsMAyogL BmMmsbSMogqma gyBgb3gdob I4rby BMow@aygagdo. gh Lygoanha GamngayMo 
030M g7LMd060 Jgadengds Jgazb3~e@gb ygMdobds3do, asMbsbda 96 o~m-9 Goddo ~s gMsydo, 
Lopoi3 dom gagsabb 6me@q396. 


basa fsds6] ws bb6gs gmgscemyin AmMMdQ3N gMadby] Ig8o se@sdosbab IgbMaymgdam 

B9QMsdobab Aybozs LH{meagds B\Moswoyoymo@ abbLAMIF6G®gd0b gomMgdq, my oM 
Rogmgcmoar asdmbsjemabgob, Mmdemgdbo3 sbMyemgdg6 dgddoem gBmgaGob Cos ~w9y3-~woboM- 
Byodab msbbegdam (MAIGQs EMgh, BoxyModsbygmgddo, MmdA~|dA’Z sbMyemy7dg6 Aqkogob 
LogoMme, woabygb 6b4M79968gd0b godmygbgd, Ioybg~@og0~e@ odabs, Gmd gb oM Mob 
Joann ZymhqyMobagab wsdobsbosmgdgeo). 

bosghsdo69 (sls gale ha 3oqMsdsbaqmdy) sab Lodegmob Igamen, Gmdgma(3 do- 
cmosb dggemns ~@o BoMdmseggbb BmMmsbEMayqm GgmogaqM LoImgmeb. bmanghon ogm- 
Goob mobsbdo@, bos7hods67 bodbo3b dog Mgoemgdb* Fgnmogqmse, gnbso@eb sivah bodbsgh 
»d9gb" @o chemane ,mgomb“, doaM0d sMbgdmob bLosyphodobgb gsdoMBgdo0b bbo30 Byommg- 
303. QHM-QMor sddmab, Hmd Losphodsby Igademgds wogogdoMgoqmo aymb dog Ro~mdobmsb 
6 EMmdsbemsb, AMIQGmbs(3 BoModob dodo30(39d0 049696696 bmendg. Loomfhsdsby &Mo- 
Cagay\mseo LHAQAmMeaJd9 yombgo-dobybob LAagndo, MdI30 BmaRgMm IoMBmr(y sbhMym|dg6 
bend (sqe@amdsg. 1, 2). Ig@omo@ Job shHyqegdb Lmemob so, Ga3 doba bdob &gddGob 
B9MOb dg3gmob o63g3b, gobbogqoMgdom yn, ad ImMd768do, Memo, Bgbom, Logo bdo joao 
IggMagdMeds (nd Ag7IMbZgg9d0, MNZ0 MMbo AgsbMy~mgd@696) (Ahmadi & Ardalan, 2013: 6). 
bos bsds69b dsbsbosmgdgemns aMdgma ®MgImMeE~my|dn (do69, bLob3d ImMB~gmaemb Lyba go 
g9m@s), Ig~mmens bsdo mBab goHdgdm BGns~mgab. Gms bosafsdsby Iommnw@sb obygds 
dob S3MBoggMb He qd96 (Gs E, barzaér) (dog. 2). 

“Barz” badbsgh domsmb 06 bdsdsmombl ws “cher” mdob 06 Lodmgmab. La®ygob gman 
20609MG do Jgademgds oymb ,,bdsdomMems LodmgMe~ 06 ,bIsdsmms Logdomoa". Loomhodobgb 
09 Lebgmdabagab Ibodg6gemmgebos, GMI LoGyg30 “Layil” obdmegh. boohsdo6g9b bbgo be- 
bamdo sab bosghodsby9b Loohsdaby9 w@oM-g0 (siachamane dar-ei, 25°! 1s). 9b Lobgmds 9% oyg- 
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69db La&ygo “Layil’-b. L6gs 03 m4 Godsb ImGob gobb3039d9 abag oMob, md sémMbs3zgGa 
LHQmegds domom MggQaL@Gda, WoM| — ~odsendo (Ahmadi & Ardalan, 2014: 6). Smangman 
AgqILMQmMAdqemA Bmyg0myjMH QMMIob LaSygo “Layil”-b gomMgdg 9% Bnohbg38b boowhsdobgc 
(Nazari, 2016: 7). 

S8I9EO0 Ld SMESMdbO Magnsba LGoHosdo ,8oyMsdsbob Agbago* o6GgMZo~mms ImdMo- 
Mmbob Ag7IeJabsoMo@ ombgM]6 (LoL ymaw@sb obgmab-yHa MsMadobo): Lowpbsdobydo ab- 
BAAZIMOS AmdMomds beEgds daGomse@se 2-3 |Bybosd7b HAM ,dagMob (6mBob) go%dgdm~, 
BsMdme@ag6aemn ~Wa~n Ed B9GHoMs LagwWGenms Eo BoGsMs HIM(300m. odob goMeeo, obdob 
Logo yegMo~mmds 3, GMIQm@a’Z BIMMAIgds MMI ygmabdogMse@ 3" JsM(339E—mbgq odmb- 
B0gdobogam, Mo(3 ymggmagab Jnmangdqjmn oH sMHab Eo, QBoJGHmdMag0e, Gomdmsegg6b 
AMIAM|Mmabl gmyzomyMHn CEnsds5dbmbab y3gmbqj CosdoeM BMB®L Ceo ohMyengdb 3gemoab 3q6- 
dob. B0a%0d dobo AbndZbgeEmmMgZE6n Mgabgdso (330Emgdo~OmMeds JgLMymgdo0b CEMmb, Mo(3 
aqmabbdmdb Lbgseobb30 eMmam Imbs33gmdo LobdoMagdab Momegbmdob as6b630390%- 
comdob. 

S8do@ob5 Eo sMeosmsbab MobsbIsw, ObHIMZ0emMs BmIs 39M sMab Bamamgeqemn, 
Ms@aob Lboge@obb30 dmdmgMommeb gb ab&yMgemgd0 a(3gmgdo. gb oMab 0d Sads0b Iy- 
Lagab mogabgdqM%Qd0, GMI S4mbegb aoM%3Zq4yer0 30dMo(305 Cd L3mMbHosbyMa LabdoMgq60. 
dM 3363@900 LobdaMggd0b damamgds ~o bmBob LabdaMg oGgg3engdo I3aMgmegb0 Im(i34)- 
Mamdan AgwmigMgdmoe. gb qzogdoMeges BoJbo3ob, GmAgmbs 3 :y6mMaQdm gndMe8mb, o6 
AMQIMEMb. Looyphsdobgb AgGGn Msgabyg_oemns Cd 38oMOs80M qIZo{dAMe@Qdo 8mgdob. Lb3o 
BmMHd9ddn J_GMa JoMBHagns: MMa Cs mobo, 96 JAMA: byAMA, JZa~@N ~s smn; a3b309- 
39 3MddnbaM_dqemn3: gdgbo, (36M Ws MMMIQBo. yZgqms Jomgoba asdmnygbgds (3933050, 
InAgargddo ws goSbJo3do (Lygagdab AgbgqeEMab segnma, GmAgmas aosbyyogboemns byy- 
Rogd0b LEsgerab, IggMgdobo es Lygagdab dsbbogmgdmab mobesbbMgoan wm3gabagob). 
dab Inbjbo ob sMab, Md dom mobbergdsb bQgb (39339 Wo aogmgbob ob~@gbb dom), 6 
80MaJom (Ahmad & Ardalan 2013: 9). 

89GH9M HIMH300b godmyg6ygdo Eodoboboomgdgmmos BoyMsdsbab Logo@obbg0 gmygomaMHa 
Q{MMIQdabLsMgob (Nazari, 2016: 6). B9GsG%o BG 300b I6odg6germbo oMsbyeo Agbogob og- 
MMHasda A@amdoMgmdb adsdo, GMI ogo Jgbymns Msengab bab &gdoda', Amamh3 »aqdg" 
LobgmbBmegénn ,,cogemod60? (Ardalan & Ahmad, 2013: 9). seykhana (Uxsé\c») 06 tasavof d9@- 
8gd0 AQmogogMHa 8mgdgdabao6. 

BoqQMadsbab gMa-gMa HMownyoqeo LodegmMos Reseng ( EGU!).. ago sGob MaGIqmow 
LOMsq0 Agemmens 2/4 &gd3do. Ros8engh mob sberogb Gedo, Ha/3 BISymeRomgdob godmbosGogb 
(sjmomdog. 3). Raseng Endbogh HsdobygMob. ,,60d Bodeng* gn Endbogb ,,6sb93o0% Aosengh 
Eo sbsbosmgdb Jgw@sMgdam Hama MaGdob LoImgMyob. gb Ssge@bagMgdob godmdbsGgygemno. 
Ra8eq bdaMs@ ndmgMgds sbBagmbyMoo. 

Lbgs Go8gd0 HHsenQgymo IoxyModob LoImg%gdobs sMab gmMery d3bdo (wordu bazm, 
se), aoGoobo (garyan, Sys!d). gery 8380 sob HOGI Ed Ige~mmenyHa bLodmg- 
Mab Goda JgweoMgd0m gen MHaGIom (ojwmomdss.. 4). 2g0 s8d9EO 0b bombb gobagZyWMo@ we 


' Gscogo (Persian: »4s-¥ bodbo3gb EgbGogb) 96me@qd9 200-300 Sngbob, MmdIgemmM(3 ndsbb3%9- 
396 ws Jgs@MagbgG ymdBMBagonbs Ed OIBMmgobsoob dobsb OsbHgos3obomgoab. 12 EobHg0080 
BoMdmowmagbb oMobyemo 8Mmggbaqm~n Axygbogoab 3ommyM bog qd3g9eb. 

> axydg (Gushe S sce) aMsbymadsMoggbaymo Igbogab HHse@a3os9, GMIgma(3 Jgai3ogb 12 3o0- 


Mob, Amd~mgdbsy wobHagoso gmeagdo. MnMMgy{mo wsbHago3o Jga(303b Age@mensb, Gmdge- 
bog ajdg80 4300; Igbodmydgemos 395390M ImMeEymo(305 JHO0 Age~mmenn@s6 BgmM do (Ardalan 
2012:10). 
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IDE HIM MSO (3g33;0LMBZOb (5eEm30HBq JyMagqmse). Lodegmob sd GaG®Ige &o3d0 dgddo- 
mob Abasgho 06L8H799680 godmaygbgdo. goMinsba boMdmoeggbb boemgbsbboyemm (393- 
3b (Bosdengb dbasgboe@). dabo Bmdos 7/8, G93 Loddndgb doGgab asMasbab (393g9b. Agomo 
MoGdab Aferby JqMoyeno (3933900, Aggyengomag, abygds goMnsbam. GMoGIqe~ badmgmgdb 
Mosbbemydsb Eggb wogn, Igddo~m gBengn®gd0 s6 bodmgmgdo (Ardalan & Ahmad, 2013: 9). 
Lo&ygo asfinsba Codbogb Losmyeb (sxy@omdeg. 5). 

MbId6 SsyMsdo0 (399bSg0) Mab Losnhsdoby9b es BsqQModsbab HMoseng3aye@ bodegmy- 
dob A3960 weMmab y3gqmob] Jbad3Zbqe~mmgeobo JgdILMqmgdgenn. Bob s~mnsMgd9 Imo3mg30 1965 
Bgeab, Mm3o Jg~w@g0 Jobo ~wgdnyGBoa ygaMDobds8ab Ms~eamdo, bowo(3 JgobLMyms IoyMsdob 
LodegMgdn. dob abobo Go~@omdo 84mbeoo AebgMama, obg3g9, sLMyemgdw@s GHMowagaqm 3ox- 
Msdob bLodmgMgdb oMsbabs wos gMoyab JyMomobSobab Loge~wobbgo Jomoddo. dob Ig6y30Gs 
Lodmgms 1980 Egemb bdab omagdmsb wsgogdoMgdyeno BMmdm~gdgoab godm, Md(30 33093 


A363E9d0 HmangMa msbsdgeMng7 Mgdagbym IqbogomyM Za~@gmdo. 


Asbs69M%gddo, 3Md93548cenb 396%) es YOUTUBE gae@gmdg sMbygdyqenn 8memagmbaymo 

geegdgb geo 

3680RMbq|M BobgMsdo AghMamgdqeno Loonhsdsbgb AMogmgbmdsdo bdgd0b ~wodM9- 
3900L 396mdg60 Labgdge: sbo~mn bdo abygdb dodob, Meo Bobsb &ghH 0% wWoybMamgdns. 
bdoMse@ shBag_mbyMo@ dgbobMymgdgm LodmgMgddo, do~masb 39GoMs Imbsg33gmdo, 33b- 
3909 wbabmbdo bLondmgms jaromb dg33m@mob bab 6 bodmgmab wosbobMymab396. dogo- 
mamgdab qdMogemgbmds mebsg I7GgAmmMamMbymns, MB(3 aIMbsgemns oMabobsMmbjemn 
AMAQIMEaM|daM. SshHoQmbyMs@ JgbsbMyjmgdgqma bLodmgMgdab gMmo Agq4gbg~e@o0 aygbgdb 
B9MHomgemyAH 068763970] LodegMob (bag~yGeagdda, 339MGH]ddo, BZ0GGH dbo wo badbGgo- 
do) (gow~@gmdoa. 1, 2). BmangMar AgLMymadsdo, Agddse~m-HemgaHs pVPdgJHJome@o* Imdng- 
Momb, doaMod goMyBgqqem0 EMmab Jobda~mdy) 4qygMogZg@o LoImgMab BoMomgmyAMoee ws Jd- 
Ba@s 8sMsemgmyM NE IMZ0eb Imd~rgMomonsb (ga~@gmdog. 3). 

BsboMob mobsbds@, Lbgo@obb30 ob gMZo0emab ~wogyg6s, oMab AgILMymgdgemms IbMo- 
06 gomIsbMHQdgemo oJGo eo bdoMo@ sdsb ILIG6gma 39/3 yo SMndgodb. ObH]MZoe~m Jgad- 
mgd. smgdqem adbdsb, GmammM(3 gMan bdo. ObGMZ0emgd0 Jgndmgdo gobbbgegqd4yen0 oymb 
yog3gem xgM%bq, doamsd gb ILdgbgem7dd0 Qhosdmgb6m AgaMdgdgab om ob3qgb (Nazari, 2016: 8). 


@ob336 

m7 Logomeagoqmm of oMoab, Gmd bLodmgme ghia aoM339~m gom~mda oymb, dodob 
9RMM J_GO Agbodmgdmmedss, Jga(339Mb ja~m 96 dmeqmoMegh Lodmgmab Iqodo. o6- 
HIMBZomgdo9b6 dadoMam|dame(3 363~—Egd0M sbo~mmaayMb: abH MZomOo godmygbgds a(330r9- 
do ImdmMgMema@sb ImdmgMemsdeg — Loogyhodsbgdo 9H sMbgdmob woJbomgdqem0 bLobdorg, 
Bm®gdab LabdaMy Iqredog0e@ 0(330~Mgd9 9(30%] beMabbam. MMa s~@osdnsbab dagh gMmn we 
09539 Igemmeaab qbobmbdo LodmgMoabsb, aboba, yggmodg7 MH, 96 Memo(3 3oMos(30g9db 
demgMasb, 96 Jd6nsb gndMa(3nsb, Mo~@_0b LoImgMgd0 LIgbamss Bsbbsgem0, bmerm gomm 
3 sab damamgdqjmna. WsMbANSAdqjemn 39H, MMI GHMo~eaoqma Bor<Mosdobab bLoImgMe, 
gZobbs3qmMgdon, sbhHagmbyMo JgbMymgdom, bomb qBymdb LImbHobyMo, aonob’Mgdgenn 
BMMaW\MbayMa BMM3gbob aoagdob. 


m3Mad6s 696s dsGndsd4d 
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cqnb3gdo wo 3sbyG]d0, AmA~gdnGg Logygdgmoe ~ogem ggcrggeb 
Epic Music (Kordestan) 2007 Music Center of Hozeh Honari, ( Cd) Iran. 


Mirror and Song - Cassette 23: Music from Kermanshah & Hawraman (Oraman), 1994. From the 
collection of 28 cassettes of regional and religious music of Iran published in Iran, recorded in 
1994. 


Mirror and Song 27: Music of the Qashqai (Fars) & from Hawraman (Kurdistan), 1994. From the 
collection of 28 cassettes of regional and religious music of Iran published in Iran, recorded in 
1994. 

2689698 byoMmgdo 


Encyclopedia Iranica. 
http:/Awww.iranicaonline.org/ [27.2.2019]\ 


Wikipedia, free encyclopedia: https://fa.wikipedia.org/wiki/¢ Selu_» sles. 


Homa, Ava 2016: “Yarsan Kurds celebrate Mehregan festival”. 
http://www.kurdistan24 .net/en/news/f6fdd73c-83ce-4e8 | -a67d-b3 187 1a514a3/Yarsan-Kurds- 
celebrate-Mehregan-festival [27.2.2019] 


Rezgar Hawrami and Nahida Fatahi perform songs “Fata kule”, in a program of Roj-tv, published 
10.5.2007. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=aXRxDCMBclQ 


Osman and Jamil perform siawchaman around 1970-80's published 4.5.2015. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=MzD_zsclvKw?v=UuTGpKJb6WM&t=423s 


Group of Hawrami men are performing chaple with Shemshal-flute, in Hawraman Iran published 
16.5.2011. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Cinn0sCyD4O0 &feature=youtu.be 
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AgbaZs Ed Aygbogo Io7Modoboe@sb (fxyHmabGobo). aMsbab GgaombomemynHn ws MymogoyMHo 
Axnbogob. 28 zobyGoobo grengd(gos RobgMoemos 1994 Bgerb. 


2. Los hsd569 s6GagmbyGn AgbMymgdom, MLIo6 3o-7Modab (Jgd6s0g) wo bods3 oxyMsdob dogm. 
RoByGog~o 1980-036 Begddo (nb 3MMds(309 LHJEo 9% oGab, Go~@g_Qo6 3oEgIM go~moM|dymmos 
AmygsGye@ob dogh). ga~@gm absbgds gabmdqhbazgmenma Im3sdge 34396 bsboMab oMJngdo. Jow- 
mmdob 34be@o BsdoMab Zo@gmb asdmygbgdabs ws Mp3-E 3mMbsgMHoMgdob qompdabomgob. 
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POLYPHONIC TENDENCES IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SONGS OF HAWRAMAN 


Siawchamaneh and other traditional unaccompanied traditional songs of Hawraman 

Introduction 

The mountainious region of Hawraman locates within the provinces of Kermanshah and Kur- 
distan in western Iran and in Iraq within the Iraq’s Kurdistan region. 

The inhabitants of Hawraman speak Hawrami, which belongs to the Kurdish language group. 
Hawrami is different from the two biggest Kurdish dialects, Sorani and Kurmanji. However, there 
are Sorani speakers living in Hawraman, and many Hawramis are living in areas where Sorani-spe- 
akers make up the dominant part of the population. 

Because of the location of Hawraman and minimal impact from the outside world , the langua- 
ge and culture of Hawraman is believed to have remained almost unchanged. The traditional music 
of Hawraman is is predominantly vocal. The use of instruments is rare. A singing method called 
siawchamaneh is considered to be very old in its origins. 

Does the traditional singing method of Hawraman called siawchamaneh suggest elements 
of polyphony, thus also providing a great example of the phenomenon when the line between mo- 
nophony and polyphony is crossed? 

Siawchamaneh is traditionally performed in a call-and-response manner, in the form of que- 
stion and answer. The songs of Hawraman are learned by ear, and the tradition has been passed 
on from generation to generation. Siawchamaneh include tremulants and frequences that produce 
microtones as well as overtones. The heterophonic possibility is very likely when two singers are 
singing the same melody. Are these song forms carrying even more polyphonic tendences and pos- 
sibilities when performed in antiphonal manner? 

1. What happenes when in a singing ritual of siawchamaneh, one part comes in while the 
previous has not yet finished? What about the other singing forms of Hawraman performed an- 
tiphonally or as a group by at least two singers? 

2. Is it unconscious or intentional, when the singers sometimes are sing in parallel intervals 
for a while, before continuing their own part alone? Or when in the end they sing together in parallel 
intervals? Is this parallel singing a conscious action or a coincidence? 

The aim of this paper is to awaken interest for further reseach of the potential or hidden 
polyphonic tendencies in siawchamaneh, and other traditional songs of Hawraman 


Why This Topic for the Paper was Chosen? 

It was in 2012-2013 when I was studying in Tbilisi, in an educational program called “Geor- 
gian Folk Music Art” for foreigners, organized by the international research center of traditional 
polyphony, I made an attempt to write a paper comparing Pontic Greek and Georgian ritual Christ- 
mas and Easter calendar songs. The investigation extended to include comparisions with some of 
the spring and winter rituals of Persians and Kurds, that are believed to have remained from the 
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Zoroastrian period. During the process of the investigation focused on the songs of Hawraman and 
some of the vocal forms in Kermanshah, we believed that they were partly religious in their origins. 
This reseach led to another investigation: when listening to the material, I noticed that some of the 
songs of Hawraman had moments of parallel harmony. 


Methods and Sources Used for Investigation 

This paper was written based on the investigation undertaken based on the existing articles and 
reseach on the traditional music of Hawraman; siawchamaneh and houreh, as well as other related 
articles, both in English and Persian. 

The YouTube video links, c-casettes and CDs included were chosen based on the criteria that 
they have traditional singing from Hawraman. 

When collecting material, the target was to collect mostly songs that where performed antiph- 
onally. One selection criteria was that most songs would have to be without instruments. 

Among the antiphonally performed songs siawchamaneh performed as solo were included as 
well. The music chosen for the investigation was mostly secular, but there were also some songs 
of the Hawrami qadri-sufis included, since the music was vocal and similar to the traditional folk 
songs. An important part of the investigation was the collection of performances found on Youtube. 
Almost all of the performances or singing rituals on YouTube where recorded live. 

Kazhan Hawrami, a young woman with roots from Hawraman living in Finland since 2016 
helped with collecting the material in order to be able to distinguish the music belonging to Hawra- 
man and those having some resemblance to it, but belonging to neighbouring regions (Kermanshah, 
Halabja). Sometimes, the titles of the songs of YouTube videos were misleading. 

Mohammad Ashkan Nazari describes the tendencies and manifestations of heterophony in the 
unaccompanized songs of Hawraman as a result of the absence of instrumental accompaniment in 
his article, “Siawchamaneh, the fine art” According to Nazari, the confluence of the voices might 
also be a result of free voice range representation of each singer (Nazari, 2016: 8). 

In “World Styles of Traditional Polyphony” (from his 2006 book Who Asked the First Ques- 
tion) Joseph Jordania writes about different forms of polyphony. 

I started to wonder whether types of polyphony referred to as ‘overlapping polyphony’ and 
‘parallel polyphony’ seemed to manifest, at least partly, in the antiphonal songs of Hawraman I 
had heard. About Overlapping polyphony Jordania writes that it “ takes place when two different 
parts, instead of following of each other in antiphon, start overlapping. This means that the new part 
comes in while the previous has not yet finished its turn. Strictly speaking, overlapping polyphony 
is not ordinary compositionaly principle” (Jordania, 2006: 29). About parallel polyphony Jordania 
writes that “Parallel polyphony is based on parallel movements of parts and can be divided further 
into at least two subtypes” (Jordania, 2006: 25). 


Location of Hawraman 

Hawraman (also Huraman) (kurdish: Hewraman oe sJlalcf) or Oraman (persian: \sleld) 
or Avroman is located in the provinces of Kurdistan and Kermanshah in Western Iran and Nor- 
th-Eastern Iraq within Iraq’s Kurdistan Region (fig. 1). 

In Iran, the region includes the cities of Paveh and Mariwan, and in Iraq — Halabja. Hawraman 
has many springs and rivers; their waters mainly flow into the Sirwan River. The Kih-e Owraman 
range has several peaks of over 2,000 metres, the highest being Kth-e Takt, which is 2,985 me- 
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tres. It is continued south of the Sirvan by the Kth-e Saho, which rises to 3,223 metres. The main 
products of Hawraman are various orchard fruits, walnuts, gall-apples (for tanning), and terebinth 
mastic. There are different theories for etymology of the toponym Hawraman. Ancient religions are 
practised throughout Hawraman, and the region is home to the ancient holy places of the Zoroa- 
strian faith. Some scholars believe that the name Hawraman or Huraman has strong connections to 
the ancient Zoroastrian religion, and claim that the name may have originated from Ahuraman or 
ahura Mazda. One other theory is that the toponym comes from the word Ahuraman or Ahura 
Mazda which is the name of God in the ancient indo-iranian language of Avesta. One theory is that 
“Hur “ comes from Ahur which means fire, while “aman” means shelter. Together those two words 
form “Fire shelter”. 

In the Hawraman region, there are many areas that are believed to have been pilgrimage sites 
for Zoroastrians before the onset of Islam. Some places in Hawraman still function as pilgrimage 
sites for qadri sufis and yarsani kurds.The qadri sufis of Hawraman and yarsani have maintained 
several traditions and festivals that are believed to have Zoroastrian origins. The sufi religious mi- 
nority found in Kermanshah is that of yarsans or Al-e Haqq, but in Iraq they are known as kakais. 
Both qadri sufis and yarsans have annual festivals that carry elements that are believed to date back 
to the era of zoroastrianism. 


Siawchamaneh and Other Vocal Forms of Hawraman that are Performed by 

More than One Person 

The music of Hawraman is performed traditionally without instruments with the exception 
of shemshal flute and daf-drum (Hovever nowadays Hawramis that perform music publicly have 
started to use also instruments that are not traditionally part of their musical culture. 

Siawchamaneh (v«xs\5 @2e|ce in Hawrami) is a singing method that is believed to be original- 
ly very old and to have also functioned as religious chant of the Zoroastrian religion. According 
to some theories, Siawchamaneh means “dark eyes“ in Kurdish since siyah means ‘black’ and 
chemaneh ‘eyes’, but there is more than one opinion about the source of the name siawchamane. 
Siawchamaneh is traditionally sung in the form of question and answer. Anyhow, siawchamaneh 
can be sung alone too (audio ex. 1, 2). In many cases the singer, when singing alone, may change 
the colour of his voice when it is about to come to the point that another one would respond in case 
there would be two singers (Ahmadi & Ardalan, 2013: 6). Characteristic for siawchamaneh is that it 
has long tremulants (as long the singer can keep the breath). The melody of siawchamaneh revolves 
around three notes. When siawchamaneh is sung , it is called barzaér (2) 5 @). 

“Barz” means high or loud, and “cher” means to say or sing. One interpretation of the words 
could, in this case, be “singing out loud” or “talking out loud”. For this type of siawchamaneh it is 
important that the word or expression, “Layil”, has to be heard in it. The other type of siawchama- 
neh is siawchamaneh dar-ei (+) ° | ). This type of siawchamaneh does not use the word “layil” 
that is used in barzaér. Another difference between the two types is that barzacr is performed in 
higher range, but darei is lower (Ahmadi & Ardalan, 2013: 6). Some of the singers do not consider 
a vocal form to be siachamaneh in when there is no the word “layil” (Nazari 2016, 7). Ahmadi and 
Ardalan explain the following about the momvement of intervals in their article “Hawraman music” 
(translated from persian in english): the main movement of intervals in siawchamane is performed 
around two or three fundamental “sounds” (notes) presenting minor and major second and minor 
third. Apart of those fundamental sounds, an another “sound” is heard which is “pronounced” deep 
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from the base of throat, and usually is with the “H” syllable, like sighing, which is always not fixed 
and in fact is likely the lowest note of singer vocal range as a pedal note. But its important feature is 
being fluid (changeable) during performance, meaning that ina period of time quantity of frequen- 
cies are within a specific limitation which is different in another time period. 

According to Ahmadi and Ardalan, fixed measurements of the intervals can’t be made, becau- 
se these intervals are subject to change depending on the singer. 

There is not any fixed frequency in siawchamaneh, and the frequency of the note changes 
continually in small increments. This is related to the aesthetics, or in other words, the technique 
of this music, that we can also liken to vibrato. The meter of siawchamaneh is free and is related 
directly to the verses. In other forms meters are simple: two and four; mixed: five, seven, and ten; 
compound: six, nine, and twelve. All of those meters are used in dances. The reason is that they both 
accompany the dances and are influenced by them, and vice versa (Ahmad & Ardalan, 2013: 7). 

The use of the minor third interval is generally encountered in different vocal forms of 
Hawraman (Nazari, 2016: 6). The significance of the minor third in Iranian music theory is seen in 
the fact that it’s included in the radif! system of traditional Persian music as “gushe” called “delman” 
>(Ardalan & Ahmad, 2013: 9 ). Seykhana (U4s¢!»,) or tasavof consist of religious poems. 

One of the traditional songs of Hawraman is Chaple ( ¢¢u!). Chaple. Chaples are melodies 
that are fast in rythm with a tempo of 2/4. Chaple is accompanized with clapping, which is an 
expression of joy (audio ex. 3). Chaple means handclapping. “Nim chaple”, which means “hal- 
f’chaple is for songs with slower rhythm. Chaple is often sung in turns antiphonally. 

Other types of traditional Hawrami songs performed by more than one singer are wordu 
bazm, (s0°<Ue ) and,Garyan (44/0 ). Wordu bazm refers to a short or little song, which is a 
rythmic and melodic song type, with a relatively slow rhythm (audio ex. 4). It is meant to prepare 
people in a physical and mental way, in order that they may be ready to dance (halparke in kurdish 
) on both the physical and mental level. In this rhythmic type of song some instruments, like shem- 
shal are somethimes used. Garyan is another type of festival dance (as chaple). It has the tempo 
of 7/8 making Garyan a dance with heavy rhythm. The Kurdish dances with faster rhythms usually 
start with a garyan. The rythmic songs are accompanied with daf, shemshal flute, or songs(Ahmad 
& Ardalan, 2013: 7) The word Garyan means walking (audio ex. 5). 

Osman Hawrami (Kemnaei) is considered to be the most influencal character of our time, in 
terms of performing and preserving the siawchamaneh and other traditional songs of Hawraman. 
He received fame in 1965 when he released his debut on Kermanshah radio, introducing the Hawra- 
mi songs he had recorded on the radio. He started to perform tratitional Hawrami songs in various 
cities, such as Sanandaj, Saqez, Kirkuk, Iraq and Halabja. He stopped singing in 1980’s because 
of problems with his vocal cords, but he can be seen in some remixed contemporary music videos. 


' Radif *(Persian: +s meaning order) is a body of music consisting of 200 to 300 pieces that are 
memorized and then become the basis of composition and improvisation which makes up 12 dastgahs. 
https://www.britannica.com/art/dastgah last access 09.08.2019. 


 Gushe (SsU%) is short piece, emphasizing different parts of the scale and various tonal relationships. 
A recognizable musical character is established for each performance 
https://www.britannica.com/art/dastgah last access 09.08.2019. 
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Polyphonic Elements seen in Youtube Videos and CDs 

In most of the songs carried out in an antiphonal manner, the phenomen of overlapping is manife- 
stated: the new part comes in while the previous has not yet finished. Often in antiphonally performed 
songs, a unison can be sung for a while before switching turns, as well as sometimes in the end. Most of 
the examples had a slight heterophony caused by non-synchronic tremolos. One sixth of the Hawraman 
songs performed in antiphonal way had sustained singing in parallel harmony (in seconds, thirds fourths, 
fifths, sixths (video ex. 1, 2). In some performances, shemshal-flute was alternating with the singer, but 
part of the time playing simultaneously with the singing, in parallel harmony (video ex. 3). 

According to Nazari, the confluence in different intervals is an unconscious act from the per- 
formers’ side, and is sometimes not recognized by the audience either. The interval may be conside- 
red as one voice. The intervals may be different each time, but don’t seem to cause any unpleasant 
feelings in the audience (Nazari, 2016: 8). 


Conclusions 

When it’s not obligatory that the song start or s tay in acertain key, there are more possibilities 
to change the key or modulate in the middle of the song. The same occurs also in terms of the inter- 
vals, as they are subject to change depending on the singer, and there is not any fixed frequency in 
Siawchamane. The frequency of the notes changes continually in small increments. In case two people 
are singing the same melody in unison, it’s very likely that they sing at least partly some variation 
or create vibrations in different places, since the songs are learned by ear wit fixed key signature. I 
believe, that the traditional song of Hawraman, especially when performed antiphonally, does provide 
some special keys for understanding the spontaneous and even unconscious polyphonic process. 
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CDs and casettes 
Epic Music (Kordestan), 2007. Music Center of Hozeh Honari, (CD) Iran. 


Mirror and Song, 1994. Cassette 23: Music from Kermanshah & Hawraman (Oraman), From the collec- 
tion of 28 cassettes of regional and religious music of Iran published in Iran, recorded in 1994. 


Mirror and Song 27, 1994. Music of the Qashqai (Fars) & from Hawraman (Kurdistan), From the collec- 
tion of 28 cassettes of regional and religious music of Iran published in Iran, recorded in 1994. 
Online sources 


Encyclopedia Iranica. 
http://www.iranicaonline.org/ (accessed 27.2.2019). 


Wikipedia, free encyclopedia https://fa.wikipedia.org/wiki/¢ alo—> 5 sles 


Homa, Ava. (2016). “Yarsan Kurds celebrate Mehregan festival.” 
http://www. kurdistan24.net/en/news/f6fdd73c-83ce-4e8 1-a67d-b3 1871a514a3/Yarsan-Kurds-cele- 
brate-Mehregan-festival (accessed 27.2.2019). 


Rezgar Hawrami and Nahida Fatahi perform songs “Fata kule”, in a program of Roj-tv (published 
10.5.2007). 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=aXRxDCMBclQ 


Osman and Jamil perform siawchamaneh around 1970-80's (published 4.5.2015). 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=MzD-zsclvKw?v=UuTGpKJb6WM&t=423s 


Group of Hawrami men are performing chaple with Shemshal-flute, in Hawraman Iran (published 
16.5.2011). 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Cinn0sCyD4Q0 &feature=youtu.be 


Audio examples 


1. Siahchamaneh (shortened) performed by Mohamed Safikh Kemnaei, recorded in 1994 in Kerman- 
shah, from the tape (shortened), Mirror and Song 27: Music of the Qashqai (Fars) & from Hawraman 
(Kurdistan), 1994 From the collection of 28 cassettes of regional and religious music of Iran published 
in Iran, recorded in 1994. 


2. Siawchamaneh performed antiphonally by Osman Harwami (Kemnaei) and Sabah Hawrami, recorded 
around 1980's (part of the information is missing due to the fact that the video is taken by amateur- 
filmer). Video is in the position of ethnomusicolog Mohammad Ashkan Nazari. Nazari gave me the 
permission to use the video and convert it to mp3. 


3. Chaple “Haure” performed by Khabat Besarani recorded in Kirkkonummi Finland in 2019 


4. Wardebazm Aziz erza, composed by Farzin Hawrami, lyrics: Mirzah Shafi Paweyi, recorded in 2019 
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in Gotheburg performed by Farzin hawrami, recoderded 2019 in Gothenburg, Sweden 


5. Garyan/bazm gelay ,trad. song about once love towards Hawraman,recorded in 2019 Gothenburg, Sweden 


Video examples 


1. Rezgar Hawrami and Nahida Fatahi perform songs “ Fata kule”,in program of Roj-tv , published 
10.5.2007, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=aXRxDCMBclQ 


2. Osman and Jamil perform siawchaman around 1970-80's published 4.5.2015, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=MzD-zsclvKw?v=UuT GpKJb6WM&t=423s 


3. Group of Hawrami men are performing chaple with Shemshal-flute, in Hawraman Iran published 
16.5.2 O11, 
https://youtu.be/Cinn0sCyD4Q 
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Asasmmaan 1. 3944%9d06, 3mm: AlGraChe (Alessandro Longhi), Flickr, IMG—1031 — AlGraChe 
— Flickr 

Figure 1. Hawraman, Photo: AlGraChe (Alessandro Longhi), Flickr, IMG—1031 — AlGraChe — 
Flickr 
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L933) SPIGHNISAI 
(LSISHOISILI) 


899IIS3ISILNN Vd L9d86MGM LNILIGISNL JILIbIS 


Lodgma® 89Momeda wsdMega LodmgmMs JgnJdbs. Joma qAQ®gLMds soMGoob, dg- 
Msgdb Eo LogmmdgqMbygm MgdoGogob gde3zbgdmeo. 0d LadmgMgdob o3mMgd0, dafon- 
5, (36MdA~MO MM BdoM {dO 43696. JoNbg~@og0@ sdabs, o38mMMms gobsmdeb bogsba9- 
3 YNMOM|SS 9H AIQgmMed. AmMbLybZdabL dobsbos BaMInbgdab — ,,edqdoggdqjemn" ~wo 
pbd93QmMe" — boasbagdm dgbbogems, Modq(3, Modegbow@s(3 Agdmgob (3o6mdam~mos, Joma 
gobmdqboagmmmansdo ofodeg boas6agdm yyMo~mmges oH godobgamgdqmo. 33emg30b goM- 
gmgodo dogg69d0 bLosgGmMm bodmgmgdab gsbgamoMgdab ab&mMoasbs(3 wos Jg39(3@900 
Byobqbm gorbgeb: Go gobbb6g03gd00 9d mM HgMIabb ImMob? 

Lo038mMm bLadmgMgob mogabo asbgamemMgdab abSmMns ofgb. 3gemggab 09 g&o3sby dob- 
do Jimbremman Mee Lodo g&sd80 agsdmgysga: ,dggmo~ wo ,oboemo" bosg&mMm badeydgdo 
Cd 4086399 ~EMMZ7* LoogGmMHm LodegMgdo. ,dggeno* LosgGmMHm bLodegMgda dmagegh XIX 
Loxgbob dmmmesb XX boygy6ob 60-096 Bmgdsdmg dgJdb6om bodydqdb. 09 3g7mMomeob 
MMBdsMHnd NAGHgbmdob bsg 3osemyMa AnbozomayMan aobommgds oM S4mb~wom Da~mgdqmmo 
d Bsa Jd6nEmMg_d9d0(3, daMaMs@s@, bombo RBqb3gq9d0~@06 Nym sIMBM~@amMa (o@omdsa. 1). 

pobsemn* bos3gGmMm bod4ydgd0 dgJdbommos XX bLoygybob 60-960 Bergdo@ob bow 3y76ab 
dMMMI]. 9d 3gMaMEQL MMBdoMos QdgG8gLmMdob L8g3as~myMa AygbagomaAMa agobomeng- 
do S4mbeEsM Bamgdqen, Jgbodsdobs@, Joo bo6oMIM|{S9dda(3, boembyHa jobmbomdngMg- 
S7d0@d6 A_Go as~sb3q300 (sxye@omdog. 2). 

302963090MM39" Ls938mGm LodmgMgdse@ Iogohbg3 BmemgemMym Im8Bn390%9 Jg4d- 
Bae 8mbebLodgeyMa g8mJab AgILMymgdgenms bLogbGMoeEm GHa8ab bLodmgmMgob. sbymgdoo 
GMom ,dobeamab*, xa7qQ ,do6ob", GCogam ggb6gfosdgomob, JoMosd geagdgomoabs ws Lbgoms 
8gdmMJ8je@jd0 (s~y~QamMdsQg. 3). 

39330M%0 Boddqdn AZ3zg9msMms ABH _MgLOL bLogsbo oMs gMmbgm godb~@oMs. Abasgbo 
Go80b badeydgd0 06S {MEA SLOZH39d0 BmmgmmmMab Lobgmam 3h(39m@]d0. Msdob asdn- 
Lobas 08 8mobGab Lodemgmgdb soMsg_mmgmmMb qEmegeb (godabmbos, 2015), doombsd 
Msbdsdg — ImeEgMbadbBjoym Qremze@mMb (Mobdodg, 2016-2017), mgmbs ~mdbsdg go odg- 
39H Badydgob — HMobLYMMIAM{dqE BmmM{EmMMse@ Imabbybogdb (~mdbLsd9, 2015). fgdo 
SdbHam, MsbsdgmMmng7 g8o038d7 og gamgdgmos bomb yMa Anbozab* wggaba(300b Idmbg 
Badeydars Iz0Q0MEO aobbodmgMs. AbadZbyemmge6ns gondagbmb, my Gob 346mMeOgdm ,,boenb- 
aMAb* Go Mob — ,boogQmMmb“. gb mma GyMIaba Agdmgab g7Mmdobgmab boe8aMabsaMme. 

LoogGmGm bodmgmgab bodgmama sgmameab d33gemg30Masa96 bLoasbagom yyMo~mgds 
dosJ(309 3ems@ndgM sbmdodgd. Jab 8oMse sMJngdo, Mmdgea’3 Mdam~abab bobgmIbagym ymb- 
LaM3g0GmMasda obsbgds, Im(3gd-qemns (36Mag~n, Lo~ws(3 9.6. Wodydo3qd4qer0 Ls bsogGmGm 
Lodmgmgda ghadsbgmabasb godaxbymno. 

36Go~mo HMoeayayqmo Igbagob 6adqdgdab g7MmagoMo Brobagnjze3o0b d(3@gcmmdos. 
220 bad aMog@ob Amagogb. 8o0M%3ZqAm~ BMogedo IM(ZgdqQmno LoImgmMab wsbobgengds, IgmMgdo 
= 93GmMa, bream dme~mm aMoge dJgbndgzbob g34ymgb6ab. EbGamdo Lym 136 badmgme ws 
Logommmdgens gogMonosbgdyono. gdgGgLmd9 domasbo boembsfins, bme~m 33 — boog@QmMm. 
dS38GMMab aMog}odo bdoms@ smbadbyemns boembsain; Loo3gGmMm bodydIgdab JgImbgg30- 
da — o38MGab B30G0, bmeamM Mg30 Ladm|gMs sMo LoogGmMMm, 9H9IAe@ wWsdwydIogZqdqemn0, 
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domamgdqemns WsdyIsggdqer0. LonbH|yMgLMs, GMI CEosdydIoggdqm bLodmgMgddo, daMom- 
SO8O, FHMosoa3axyemo Godydgdns, bmerm bLosgGmMmgdn — bodgmyMa mgdoGogob bodImg- 
Mgob sgMansbydb. 3R304Mmd, yggqmobg Jbndgbgrmmgo6o dgobodgbob aMogos. of Lodmgmgdab 
BQnbyMa dJagymgb6gdyemmdos damamgdqemo. qi3boq\Mas, Hd og8MMdo gmobogyo30(300bob 
Agb0dZ6Ob G3gcro@ 09 AMogeob 3qQmbyMmds oH Joxyyome. 

06939, Loab&gMgbrs ob goJGoy, GMI bosgGmMm bLoImgMgdab Jgdmbgq30d0 Jo- 
Hamg|dyenns, MMAgmMa yymbo~@sbss o3GMMo. Ioasmoms, 9% HjI ghJmdondgamoab bod- 
MgMQd0 anMymoe Lobgmeogds. 3qmbg oH Mab Jamamgdqmn Jomeame JoMamggmmo gmd- 
BMBAGMMAQd0bL: GHaabgosb, GoagsMgodgaemabs ws MoJmogodgamab bLodmgMgdby. GmamhH 3 
Robb, LadmgMgdob gyymboab gobbobegMabob sbmdodgd o38mMob boMIMdsgmmdna obgmdd- 
Mgobgero, bmemm ymdI38mBaBMMy{dab DgIMbgg39dG0 gh Iobgbo bLogaMme of Romgeme, bo- 
ZoMoyOME@, Joma 738mMdqmo Aybogo~maAMa asbommydob aodm. 

Bemo~@ndgM sbmdodg bodgmamo 8g9MameEab RmmygemmMab d33gmgq39MM—a96 JMa-ghan 
8OMBgEMd, 30673 AZoQamME Dagbogh CEsdgdoggdqm wo LosgGmMMm bodydgdb. goMeeo od 
mHa G®MdInbabs, agbgegdo LoImgMgdab .3939M900(3". Lodmgmab ,,go3g9mgdob" wmg306e9- 
MO MMHS9HJS0(3_ MDDS AY96gd96 ws Dsbdo LoIm|AMgd0b sbbodd~absmgab LOogmgdsb 
aqmabbdmdgb. 08 &gdobL moem agagdymMoab Cngabdo , bomb yma Ladmgmab mb8o69d0" 
B63 gd0-m. LogoMoqOM@, ,LoIMgMab go3g9mgd0" ofo(g 09 Jbadgbgr~mmdam Hoo aymb Imb- 
Labogdyenn, Ibmeme Iy{nMymegbo ~sd7d037d0(3 Os ogymmobbIgomeadh (o-y~@omdsg. 4). 

Lodgmms 89Mame@ab mmBdoMams bab, Jogsmamse@, M9306 Iqmomod3amb, 989d 
gMJmdoadgambs ws L6ggdb mem agagggmMa MgamdImJdge ygmdI38mbaGmM{db qorme@gdb. 
LodbyboMme, ago 9d GH yMIobaL gobdoMBgdob 0H agmog0%mdb. mgamdmJdg~w0 3mdI3mbo- 
QomMa wows aymoabbdmdegh L8g3osmayMa Aqbo3zomyAMa gobommydab oMdJmbg, boembsymo 
AHMosea30ab AoGoMgEogm 80Mb, Mmdgemay3 Jdbab LodmgmM|db. MQdZ0 bonb&yMgbmo, Mo 
Badbam asdmoMAg3b ag0 Jomeme bsbaemb MgnmdmJdgw@ gmd38mba®mMy{deo@ ces b63Zgdb yo 
09 Lebgmom of Imabbybogdb. 

LoyyMoe@mgoms, mg Mob BAMbL oMBQI gM 4mdondgamdyg, GmamMHiy MgamdmJIge@ ymd- 
8MBAGHMMHQ, MOM agagggmMo: ,@obobMHyen, dggg6mo oMGBQI gMJmdondga~mb, MHmamMH 3 
NZOHNIMAJIQVO BmMdI3mBaGBMMbL. 038 AbMng Job wn~n bsymangHn Andomds fosGoeMs, IMo30- 
mo bLodmgMs doJd6o, IMogoem073_ osddog0. Job L630 MgaMdmJdge ymdI3mMbaHMMy|dmsb 
Agw@sMAdOM 493M IGA LodmgMs sfgb dgmbbyeno, dogmsd OmangMaab IndsMa ogo 
dmemmMdeo] 39M a(39gb HgaMIMAdg{@ ymI38MbA®MMygdabo@do Bosyg_bgdqe~m Immbmgbgdb, 
Lobgemmomdm: nan dma dgImbyq39do0 aowmoybgg3b boembyMo Ag7~mmenyMmmdob abob ws mo- 
gob dgdmJdgregdsb of joRoMegdb boembaHa Lodmgmab dbgdob. A396 goddmdm — dma 
d9dmb63939do — abg 30, mogob LodmgMgdab AgGGgbmbs dob sy(gamgdmse yoMase oJgb ao- 
B9DJOQE, Gsbs3 boeba Jegmoab gaweg30(3" (agagdgmMo, 1958: 83). GmamM sy (3aGoGow@ob 
36903M, 93 MMn, AMMg|ZoMe@, LoyZqeWMMdb 9%HjI gHJmIond30e@mb bombo Lodegmab 
32HMbdBmMdngM|dgd0~@S6 go~@sb3qg30b aodm, Mo(3 Adob bodbogb, md M3gnMdmJ9g~@ 3md3mbn- 
QOML gb 0H g80Gagdme@o. 

Lonb&gMghms, s3%gng9, My] MmamM JI6I@bL|H MgnMdmJIQ~DO 3MdIMbaGMM|d0 MIg- 
a6 LodmgMgdb. 9H GBQdI gM 4mdoodgamab EmngMg_ddo 33amMbq~mdm: ,godImadob ooma 
32M a0 Adrmbeoo, IJogMsd 09 asdradqmb wodobbm3gmM\do bmd qo~eEme@s. sbgma dge@bagmo 
MMI ByMRamayogo, AgbogomyMa gobsmenges Ifmbmeao. Eo bm d0 IEQm@bmeos, Isdob, 
Mobo330MZgGm09, ZodDosOZ0mMeOJdmMe@s LodmgMgdob EgMs. Mobo(3 godIMgLH,30d~@0, Jodnb3g 
Cod3gbg9Mean Cs IgMMH] EEL bgmobms Loambgdqma Co Logan JMgdgenn sMoM Agdbgdmmo. 
d03M5d Mo~@asb AxbazomayMan agobomengds oH Afmbeoo, LodmgMgdab wsdqdogqd0 odo 8md 
deng® dadbgmegdmes. A396 bombay ImdmgMmegob agodgh bomb ymn Em@gdo (693990 
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— b.3.), GmdAgmms(3 Logommdgmab IgLBs3mobq gbdoMmd~g@om. gb dg bombo Lodmgmab 
87d53909%9 30bds%] wo obg gndsbbm3gMgde@o AgdIL dag_M wsdqdoggqdyem Lodmgmydb. 
bsbesbsb 30, ~:sgZ0d47d539deE0 HY OMe Lod~mgMob, dodnb39 qbeEs Agbbsgengdnbs 3nb- 
Agbagob, Gmd dgmHQ wCregh bgmobms Logmbgdmoe@ of WsIMAgbMems. (3bo~@0, Jsdnb3g 
Rgdb 83am g5emMg96 dJgamgdb dogdsMmoge0 bmm~dg. Agdb Jomadgomb wo bod gogb do~mosb 
3930 “Pom B4rbeoom LoImg|Myda0b Jgbbsgenabes: Ladmgmab asdma,dabmsbs39 Iggo0b6o3e- 
2EO beMIg 89G9M%]Sb Es sda RBM s@Zamoe@ gndsbbmgMgd~0 AgdL Bagh wWsdgdoggdyem 
Lodegmgob* (agagdgmMo, 1958:84). sMbadbyema (3089H, 3R3oJMmd, bonbHyMgbmo adam, 
MA MMAMMH JAbIOLVH MZaMdmMJBg~o 3MIIMBaGMM|d0 Msgasba LodmgMgdb wo Msdegbs~ 
bobosmegdmes ababo bsembayMa Iqbogob go6mbomdngMydgoom (oy~@Omdag. 5). 

AmMbLALQdOL BoMacmg|ddo gsdmngggmo Lodo doMams@o ByMdobo: (Wodydo3zgdqem0, Bo- 
B9Mg8qcn C5 b553GMGHM bLodegMgdn. Ms 99663939899 Joo ImmHob? Lodmgmgd0b _,,~@o- 
847d939d9(3" 9 »G939MI9(3", AMAMMH’z 0H33ZNZ0, HMO@aGOQM Badqdgdmob6 IndsMagdsdo 
abIoMQd9. Abobo BHoJGa3qmoe Lobmbndgdb BsGMIms@agbb od asbbbge3qdam, Gmd baSy3e 
»B239M900d0" avpbeoabsmgab Ladmgmab LEsgemgdo.3 bes oavymoabbdgdmegh, wsdydo3qd0 
30 domme I{aM\{mMe@ Jb (338mamMgdgenb dJgGobsb woo badbs3@qb. 

Gam dgodengds sobbb6ob, ab 35480 GMI Esdqdoggdyemo 30%096Bgd0 Jomemme ®Mowo- 
GBogen0 LadmgMgdns? smdom, o9am, GMI BMos@aygaye, bombyMG bodgdgdb, MmdIgmms 
LoogGmHr yoaemgdgob sMognb won393Eo, GRMGM segamo@ Jgg6gdme@b76 ws go~wdo- 
39JSE696, 30M] Mobs8gVEMmg] sgmMas Jongh Igmbye Jdbomgdgab (oy~@omdeg. 6). 

M93 dggbgdo HgMdn6 ,boogGmHmb", of 9.6. ,ngamdImdgw@ 3mdImbogmMme" dogm 
Agmrbdqm~mn badNdQd0 oavymobbdgds. Jonbg~msg0~e@ odabs, Mmd boogGmMm bodqdgdab 
d3GMM]ObL L8g3as~myMa Agbogo~myMa gobommg|ds oH 84mbe@om, Jom doaby3 Imgmbmg9dm- 
GoM Mognsbao JIba~m|dgdob 9.6. ,,boembyM" RoMAmgddo AmA(3q30. 

@obobMam, Agadmgds om{gob, GMI wWodydo3Zqgdqmr0 Ed gBozgngdqEm0 bLodIm|gMgdn0 
AMoeayayemra bGodydIgdab bLobg33gmomo 3Z9MasbGJd09, bream boo3g8mMHm bLodmgMgda — 
DNZOHNIMAJIVO BMIIMBa®MMars Iogh dgJd6aemo Gadwydgd0, GMIAGMmMs JAGH gbmdo BMowo- 
O09 AbozomyMG zobmbBmdagMydgdb gdyoMgdo, VIS HQISGHyMow gMa dJgdImb3q30d0 
Lodging, bmenm Agg6b mobsdIGEMmggmdsdo LoG\MQos~mm 96 BGMomMGym dmGhogg9db 4qyo- 
3dnMeges. 
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Mobdsd9, Io~bsd. (2016/2017). ,AmegAbobqoqjona gmengenmmab Igbobygd" (JoMoryemn 030796(h0- 
39H0 AgbazowmyGo Rm@mjzemGob 56d@930 Amgengbgdo0b Bmgo@0 dodmbang39). ab&mmMoabs 
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sweamMIsascmangdn 
1. Comme. 39% ~sd LoImbadgom~mab LoogGQmGm bodmgmo. IgdILMyjemgdgena: 39M emo9 Lodmbodgo~@ob 


BJowo. 
http://www.alazani.ge/base/Simonishvili/Simonishvili_-_Dila.mp3 


2.5, 0b MH 9S3ENgS0 ng30H56. SHB™MH gMHAmIondgomab bo93GmMm Lod~egmo. bomoab so: 3emo@0dq% 
MsbEaMsdgo~mo. syeEeamsmdmda 568M% ghJrdoodzo~@o 70. mdo~oabo: 2011 6. Bb ,a~@goe@ 


ammdommo". 


3. gHoan bsb30m I7gdayzo0He@o. gomMao Lobmynsb @s wWogam sdyemadob boo3gGmH%m bLoIegMs. 


Ag_IL_MQemgdgemoa: HHom ,,do6eae@o*. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=zMTwBSiI3uE 


4. dogombas. y,asggngoyemo" smemngoMd9 bydqmogeb dogh. bobm yommobw@odg-doboMod9, 
dmbma%oQ00 Homo Polyphonicus — 8mem0 306389 bydqersgo. sSqwRoM@sbsMon N29. mdacobn: 
2015 6. godmd3qdeamde yqbGomMo". 


5. 663005b630330H0 bagzoM yao. 4&9 FA 4mIsadgamab bso3GmMm LodagMs. IgdILMyjmgdengdn: 
9g gH4mIondgaw~ma, 9% GBQd gM 4mIondgamn, sdaMs6 Mmadg. s6™mMH gHJ4mIoadgamob s8oMo@n 
oMogo. 


6. bodgcmyMn. wodqdog9dqmo0 306m Adgremodgam~mab Bagh. DgdLMymadgemo: obbodde~n 
»AMM@JM". SJ@AMSMbmdn A9do Lod~E|Mes — Jods A349%530d30e~0, NE13. mdo~oaba: 2017 6. 
LogoMnggmmb gmmgmmMoab Lobgemdboym (39680. 
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SOPIKO KOTRIKADZE 
(GEORGIA) 


ABOUT ARRANGED AND COMPOSED SONGS 


Most of the songs composed during the Soviet epoch were dedicated to the Communist Par- 
ty, Party leaders, and collective farming. Generally, renowned choirmasters authored these songs. 
However, no special attention was paid to the composers. The paper aims to research the terms 
“arranged” and “composed”, which, as I know, have never been subject to dedicated research in 
Georgian ethnomusicology. As part of the study I will touch upon the history of development of 
composed songs and try to answer the question of what is the difference between the two terms? 

Composed songs have their own history of development, which I divide into three stages: 
“old”, “new” and “modern” composed songs. “Old” songs encompass the examples created be- 
tween the end of the 19th century and the 1960s. Most choirmasters of this period had no special 
musical education,and their creations were mostly nourished by folk music. 

“New” examples were created betweenthe 1960s and the end of the 20th century. Most of the 
composers had music education, and accordingly, their creations deviated more strongly from the 
parametersof folk music. 

I considerpop-type songs of the post-Soviet era performers on folk motives “modern” com- 
posed songs. Some examples of these musicians include trio Mandili, group Bani, Davit Ken- 
chiashvili, Mariam Elieshvili, and others. These examples have consistently been the subject of 
researchers’ interest. Such examples are disseminated online as folk songs. Tamaz Gabisonia refers 
to the songs of this category as parafolklore, Malkhaz Razmadze calls them modernized folklore, 
TeonaLomsadze — transformed folklore. In my opinion, it is necessary to clearly specify the exam- 
ples defined as “folk music”. It is important to distinguish what we call “folk” and “composed”. For 
me, these two terms are contradictory. 

Of the Soviet-epoch researchers, Vladimer Akhobadze paid special attention to this issue. His 
personal archive, preserved at Tbilisi State Conservatoire, holds the chart in which the so-called 
arranged and composed songs are clearly marked. 

The chart is a kind of attempt to classify traditional music of Western Georgia. It has three col- 
umns. The first column provides the title of the example, the second -the composer’s name, and the 
third is intended for notes. It includes a total of 136 songs and chants. Most of them are folk songs, 
and 33 are composed examples. The composer column mainly indicates “folk”, and in the case of 
composedsongs — the author’s name, if the song is arranged — it is marked as arranged. It is interest- 
ing that arranged songs are mainly traditional examples, whilst composedsongs include the songs on 
Soviet themes. I think that the notes column is the most important. It generally indicates geographical 
regions. It is strange that the scholar did not name the column regioninstead of note. Also interesting 
is the fact that the region is also indicated with composedsongs: for example, Artem Erkomaishvili’s 
songs are referred to as Gurian. The regions are not indicated only with the songs of Georgian com- 
posers Iona Tuskia, Valerian Tsagareishvili and Otar Taktakishvili. Obviously when indicating the 
regions, Akhobadze was guided by the principle of the author’s origin, but in these composers’ case, 
he did not consider this necessary, presumably due to their European music education. 
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Akhobadze is the only Soviet-era researcher of folklore, who clearly distinguishes arranged 
and composed examples. In addition to these two terms, we also encounter “make a song”. Today’s 
choir masters also widely use this term, in sense of teaching songs to the ensemble. The term is also 
encountered in Lado Gegechkori’s book “Masters of Folk Song”. Supposedly, here the term is used 
in the same sense, but also implying slight arrangement. 

Lado Gegechkori refers to Levan Mughalashvili, Artem Erkomaishvili, and other Soviet-era 
choir masters, as amateur composers. Sadly, he does not provide the definition of the term. Amateur 
composer may mean a bearer of folk tradition, or a person without special music education, who 
creates songs. However, it is interesting on what grounds he considers some of them as amateur 
composers, and does not use the term in relation to the others. 

Noteworthy is what Lado Gegechkori writes about Artem Erkomaishvili, as an amateur com- 
poser: “And finally, concerning Artem Erkomaishvili, as an amateur composer. In this respect, he 
has conducted great and fruitful work, has composed and arranged a large number of songs. He has 
composed much more songs than other amateur composers, but regarding some songs he does not 
fully meet the requirements of an amateur composer, namely: in some cases he deviates from folk 
melody and his creation does not conform with the nature of folk song. We say — in some cases, as 
he has made most of his songs fairly well, and people dosing them” (Gegechkori, 1958:83). As we 
see from the quote, the author some what reprimands Artem Erkomaishvili for deviating from the 
regularities of folk song, which means that this was not excusable for an amateur composer. 

Also interesting is how amateur composers created their songs. Artem Erkomaishvili’s diary reads: 
“T was good at composing, but when it came to memorizing, if I had been lucky to have had music edu- 
cation and known the notes, it would have certainly been easier to compose songs. I would have notated 
them and would not have had to recall them the next day. But since I had no music education it was 
difficult for me to arrange songs. We, folk singers, have folk notes (neumes — S.K.) which we used when 
learning sacred chants. I applied them when arranging folk songs and so memorized my arrangements. 
Sometimes I had to immediately teach the arranged song to someone, so that I did not have to recall it 
the next day. For this I had my young children. My daughter and three sons were talented at learning 
songs: having composed the song, I would immediately teach it to them and it was easier for me to 
remember my songs” (Gegechkori, 1958: 84). I think this quote is interesting, as it shows how amateur 
composers created their songs and how they were characterized by the regularities of folk music. 

Three key terms have been identified in the paper: arranged, made, and composed songs. What 
is the difference between them? As it turned out both terms “arrange” and “make’’songs are applied 
totraditional examples. They are practically synonymous, but the term “make” should mean teach- 
ing a song to the choir, and “arrange”should mean making minor changes. 

How can we explain the fact that the arranged variants are only traditional songs? Possibly 
because it was easier to remake traditional, folk examples, as there was no necessity to reserve 
copyright, than the creations of contemporary authors. 

As for the term “composed”, here the so-called “amateur composer’s” creations are implied. 
Although the composers of thesesongs had no special music education, they were required to keep 
their creations within the so-called “folk” limits. 

In conclusion, it can be said that both arranged and made songs were modified variants of 
traditional examples. But, composed songs created by amateur composers, are mostly based on 
the regularities of traditional music. However, in one case, they are thematically related, to Soviet 
motives, andin the contemporary context — to love and patriotic motives. 
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Audio examples 


1. Dila (Morning). Varlam Simonishvili’s song. Performer: Varlam Simonishvili’s choir. 
http://www.alazani.ge/base/Simonishvili/Simonishvili——Dila.mp3 


2. A, is ghrublebi miqvaran (I love that clouds). Anzor Erkomaishvili’s song. Soloist: Vladimer Tandilas- 
hvili. Audio album “Anzor Erkomaishvili 70”. Tbilisi: 2011. Ideal global LTD. 


3. Erti nakhvit shemiqvardi (J fell in love at the first glance). Giorgi Sakhokia’s and Davit Abuladze’s 
song. Performer: trio Mandili. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=zMTwBSiI3uE 


4. Maglonia (Maglonia) “Made” by Polikarpe Khubulava. Nino Kalandadze-Makharadze’s monograph 
“Homo polyphonicus — PolikarpeKhubulava’”. Audio appendix #29. Tbilisi: 2015. Ustari Publishing. 


5. Skhvadaskhvagvari siqvaruli (Different kind of love). Artem Erkomaishvili’s song. Performers: Eter 
Erkomaishvili, Artem Erkomaishvili and Amiran Toidze. Anzor Erkomaishvili’s personal archive. 


6. Namgluri (Reaping song). Arrangementby Vano Mchedlishvili. Performer: ensemble Gordela. Audio 
album “My song — Misha Mtsuravishvili” #13. Tbilisi.: 2017. The Folklore State Centre. 


IMDBON BAINDEMS9 LOLINNIGM AILNJOIN 


POLYPHONY IN THE SACRED MUSIC 
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60835 S6190 (bS36563I0I0), 
B6HIE3 JIGBSTIN (89695605), 
BONMGIES ZIG16 LSGHdL0 (b5BG5638I0I0) 


JIMDIILN Vd IIS LOITIEIISNNL 9Md39TNbINSEMSNL 
LOMHIISIGIN ESTNSN LS AMLILNMIIS 


Agbsgsem0 

Abaogbgdo HMoeagage@ JoMayem bLoImgMobs ws azos6o Ayo boygqbggQd0b 93Mm—- 
84m Agbagsl Immab weaw bsbas dom ImmGab qMangMngogdoMab Agbsbgd goMoyegd0b 
BsGHAmA6ob dod jbo. sdyodse Iomgdqjemns AmbsbMgdo, GMI GHMs@aoqemn JoMoryeno 
AMog0e™Mbdnsba LoImgMs ws ~sbogmyMg|ZgMmdsqjma EmBaMgdyemn Jhogoembdnsbmds gMo- 
Jsbgmabaob wesdemyjaw@jdmow aosbgomsMeo (dog. Jordania, 2006; 2010). Gnb.d~@qd9M%q 69d- 
Mmddo 396 3gmo03 Jggabbogmam 098 bogambb, IngdoMmsga Mo bLodbdnsba JoMayeo 
Ed Ags boygnbggGdab LndmgMgdab di3aMJ Hs3Mgdab LAM AA_Qa_MyAE sbo~mobbo wos Ime- 
JemaMgdob. Agg6bL IngM RoGoMgdqyero obsemnbo mMHn aban BoMndsHios. 80%39c~0 Jnwam- 
dd JQyYMeEbmds yemobagqM AygbogmmmaayM Mo3yMbb, 3qMdme, LodmgMgdob Bomdmbaym 
LOM AIBQModo godmymeyanmns 9.6. ,,b39& 9d0" (LoyMeg60 39HImbngd0) Ws ,mMMbSd96- 
Gge0"%, Gob I7degasig Jgbbsgmoamns Iomn EMmdo aobgnmsMgdo Lb. oMmdab InbgeZ;om 
(2017). 8gMHQ BoeEgmdab Agdmb3qg0d0 LodmgMgdo BoMImeEggbamns MMagbHaMgdayen0 
3%09900b bobam (Scherbaum et al., 2015; 2016) — 2g0 Mgombsiabm foMiimb agodmg3b 
ABEAgZAEWM]Ma BMBoGQMgdob JgweoMgdobagob ws 08 geBgqdGob aobooboemodygdmoe, 
AMAQM’y 89M HG qMob b398)9d09e9" Jg3gg8gG0b Igdmbgg30do FoMImndbyo0. 


gemsba34Mn AgbagmemanyMn 89Mb3q48g9 

BgdabdagMa JoMorgema AMogombdosbo LodmgMab HMsg4qGmMns Igayogb oMoMJaqemoMHey- 
moo goboboemgdgenn 39% G8ojz0eEm49H0 dqqHagdgdab LoMnsk, HMow@a3oymso godngbyenb o3- 
BAMgZd{dqm~0 BoboxgGd0M, M973 gobbodbogMe3b ob Sqbgdob: gboo ,b3g9Ggd0%, Gmdemgd0(3 
oyomdgd96 dob do8Ga30b; abobo {86036 A_gbBoemyAM bLoyMegs BgMBamb, ymgboGoym 
bUgdob, MMAgmbs(3 Logqmo% AgbLagMqddo obsbogb ws go~wos4gb yggqmo ImIMgMomb. 

JoMaymoa HMow@ayayena dhogombdosbmdab d93M0 obdgdGo — 39%dme, ab&mmMayeno 
Cd gMbreamgnyma ob3gJGgd0 — JgobLbo3gmomos doMhoms@se@ JoMaggemo ws Mybo 933- 
mg3Mg00b daogh. doybgm@o30@ odobs, Jobo aModoGogob doMomesga 3063038960 bab&9- 
I9GNMGO BR{m~MgZ0b Logsbo sMobeEMmb ymo@ams. LEmMJ@ 9908md Lodo sHmdIs ~Eo 3memm 
30mg98md 2007 Bgemb wmsnbygb 0d AgLogab BoMImbaymo LobBodbob Igb6o3mo. 


AImegemnM|ds ~s Ameogemgdo 
LodmgMgdab gmbSModqbJyona Loamagmy wo of oMbgdqmo ogmMegdob bodmMs3- 


™Mq doa g9d9HGHagZgdyem0 |BMMIa oMImeEagbab og yamgdmmedsb gobssaMmdgob. odsb 
aqmabbdmdb Ime@gemngdo. ImegmnMgjds Lodgomygdob agodenggh fo3b63e@gm qMngM303- 
doMb, Medgenaiz oMbgdmab AqbagsmMa Imgengbob L38mbGsbqyM Gomdm{dbobs ws 09 ag~geb 
ImMab, Loa@sbs(3_ 030 Amd~nbsMgMdL. AmeEgmoaMy|ds oA(3omM|dmMs@ SMoo Jgbmy@Nmo ab- 
Joo gmbgMgGymo moag{Ggoab ygcr0g6oMImJdbam, MmamMa(309 Im(ggdqemo Mg3g7MEB oma 
S65 HsboMImgdn. sbgongg Ja~amds Agademgds dobbse@ obobsge@gb ygcmgg30b, 06 3md3mbq6- 
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GHgeob shoerobab Jgwegase godImgm9boemn DmangMan mogabgdqMgdgdo0b smwagbsbs(3 yo. 


pImegemab~ 439d A396 gayqcmabbImdm ,,dgbozoomyo mang] Gob GmgnG3 bBmgoe, obg 
8290 G039dqE 93H 096G5(300b. 

AMEQMO 3MbRZg6HMAM{dqms@O, Dmasen |BMMIam BsMdmoeggbb sd mdngJGob db- 
MMM YZgmMo Zobdobbg039d9m MogabgdqMgdob, Mams(3 godmogmybb dob ba zomyMmdeb” 
(Arom, 1991). dmegma g33039mg6GyMos bboMdmgoab yagmsdy) wsMndo (s8a39%o@ Ig0- 
demgds aweEgbGoga3aMgayon ofbob 0d GHMoeay3o0b IoSoMgdemgdob dagh, MmIgmbs(3 ogo 
aobg3%9MZ6gd9) Mgoe~modgdobs. gb BybGse obso, Gay IgbogomyaGo bsbsMImgdab o~@gb- 
HIYMMdsb o3ogb eo bgmb qbymodb dob 980M go~wo(3gdob. 

JoMaqem IMogZg0embdos6mMdsdo JZ0@039 CasGHMbqMGo gor~mms godImygbgdyeno. Jodob, 
AMeEgbLs(3 4930 LodmgMsdo Jommme gMan jomm a3Zb3~eEgd0, BmaagMa Logo Lodmgmsdo 
Lobgbgo aswobgms gMm 96 Ms8eQgJb0dj jo~mmdn. gh qygobsbybqmo om 3amgdmmoe@ begds 
BsbosMdmgdob GgdobdagM Imbo33g9mdo, MmMIgera(3 asdmymeamoas bozsesbbm ymMMdqQ@maM 
S6eE5 Boy baAM Eo 5d08Md AZ76 Woes asbagghsdmgMo domo Jgbodsdabo go~mmgdn. 

Babsmgab sgoMfagm domme gina 3gMaGgMayIo: bgdabdagMo0 bLyadg6Gob, 3mb5339- 
Mob 06 bodegmab gabse@maba ymggmmgob aobobagmgds, Mmamm3 Baba go~omb 80MggQcmo0 
LoggbayMa. gh gMoGgMaydo, oybeoos aoM3Zg9yembomoe@ BoMmdama oymb, ds~mosb bobsMa9- 
dems, Mo@asbsi3 Lodgomydsb adm~mggo fodmysmodegh boyMegba BgmGamo, GmIgma(3 
AgbLoGygobos sHo Jomemme MsdI@ 76099 bbsMIMgdabagab, oMsdge@ JoMoryemo IMsgomb- 
dosB[mdab Amgmo bsgMgdobmgab. Jbadgb6g~mmg0609 smnbadbmb, Gmd bgdabdagMo gormmb 
Logoe@obb30 bog gbqmabagab (3ayMmab doboggdo o30eMgdg9eM0 BoMHMd55 odobmg30b, Med 
AgLodemgdgema aymb 09 b9Q3964%g7ddq sagoqmoa sgmMegdob o~mbadgbs, Joyby~wojzo@ odobe, 
og GMdgeEm gocmdo 93630980 obobo. 

Hommobab EMMbL smdMAbos, Mmd LadmgMsdo BoMImeEggbomo yZg7mm o3gmMeo mm 
32HIZMMHOSO aye: d) s3mMMegdo, GMIengon3 Jgdabgyg30mns Cd IJbmEME bIomsbgmab 
AjQeE_gd®e Ofd6gd5 Cd 4) S3mMMEQd0, GMAQG~MMs(:3 LOM AI®_H yma gyb4(309 gookbosm. 3d 
98089 3960 dobsbo oym asbagghsdm3gM%s Manmmgyemno AgbogomyMa mbog4Gob GomIm- 
bogcmo boGbe, L630 LoG&y3gd0m GMI gn Jg0m, bobsGImgddo shes byadg6Gdo oMbygdqen 
50M53 93MMeEL ImMGab asdmagggemobo abobo, Mmdemgdnz Lbgo@obb30 Lodmgmsdo gobbb- 
B0390q]mMO Ggomodgdob Iowybg~ws30e, 060769396 LGodoemyGmdob ~Es sdam Dob ow@gb- 
HYMMdsh YoMyS3qemymggb. 

Mob GoMdmow@agbb IoMImMbaxero AoMAm? ghos gaJbomHydyor0 o3mMHe@gdab bons, md9- 
a3 Aobsbagngdqenns Mammy aco Lodegmab Ibgmgmmdabob Cs Age gLb6amoe@ godImymagngn- 
as Imzeng 0886HMg0%9d4eM0 056d0dE93HMSgd0M. Agjasbbyobydm, Mmd gb L398 gd0% Jdbos6 
dob BGMa3ob 96 3g 60896 bJgdob, Hmdge0(3 dabo Ggdobdagha Mgsmobgda0b bogyyWd3qmo0. 

38 BGMa3ab Agomobgdabagab Abodg6gemmge60 ay Hommage symMeobmgob wog- 
3923265, Jg~CaMES MY 5H a0 BoMIMbBaym AoMAmdo. gb dgdega M3gqMe(3agdb a~ymobbdmeb: 
068 GoJGoqeno 7J4b39%0d76GoMIS0, IMEOJmnMSs Wd 08H, 30(3.930; Y3gMs Jomasba boo 
AgLM QMO Gb gsdmi3~@am sEgoemdMng IMIM|MeEngdmsb MsbsdIIMMIMMbaM. Agbags~mayMo 
mdagdGab sdageMse@ ,d9b9339(390” A396 sdmgamgm yg3gmo godgengen0, ~sdbIoM| dagMo ~ws 
3298098)9d0, ssMRnsGHyMgJd0, GabsbbsMa d39%9d0 ws d930390gd0, 06939 — MmMeEgbs(3 89%Im- 
Bos “(3gengeno MAgds, — gMan wo 09539 sgmMMeab RoMam|ddo daqMab 3mba(300b Jg33m~d. 

306s0@96 9d 3qQm®aMabagob q36mgd0 39MM, Dgadmgdgemns wsMbINSAdqE~a goy- 
MOM, GMI sdagzoM%o dow~amdab JgeEgg0 {9Moqeb ompdIoH os. 3qmBqmab ngoembodmMabon 
sMbadbymob PsosbAqMgdobagob Imagabos doggqdoMms segammdMnga g4b38gM@gdobo- 
gob. sdazoMo0@, Qobesqegsgmo wabdsMgd9 Jngamga JoMaymo bLobgendboym sbboddmab 
posbosbab* B93Mgdobg06: Job dgM9g, Mo(3 Jom s3yVbbgobom Ag3qg60 B3eng30b Bobsbo, gnbm3qm 


JoHagqmo eo Jao bowygybogd0b IMogombInsbmdob 
LAM AIB QM QE sbosemodbo wo IMEgmaM]d5 297 


AgghMamgdnbsm Ag3g6b dagM dq33g9(30m boboMIM|Sgd0 JgdEQgA BaMmdgdob ~ws(330m: 

3) sImgeama bag®y3900; 

3) AggbsMAyEgdnbom JomeEmMeE ob sgmMMegdo, GmMIE|b0(73, Jamo sbHam, bodegmab 
LoyMeg6 ,b398 gdb" 69GImse@a96~66; 

8) DAbGow 0g339M EMmaa o6G_GZIeEr0, GMIMMI?3 BdIMYyMgagns gh sgmMegen 
095396, AMIE@|b0(3 Joo Bobss s6Eo Bom Imbe_ZL, 9dg30M0@ ,Mgo~myM" Ladmgmedo aM- 
demamdgdab 8Mm3mM(309d0 sMos WsMEZg4y~m0. 

AMeEQgmaMygds — gh qdbadgbgmgobgbo bsdoyns sboemobabs CEs ~EsdGya(3gd0b 38m- 
(3gbgddo. 


BMangMngsgdaMn gadbamgdyom ws 980% IMogoembdnsbmdb Immoab 

3930 AgbogmemannMm Bgengg0dGn5 asdma,dqemn goMoqen goJboMgdqm Cos %g380% 
AMogombInsbmdob ImrMab sMbgd yer qMangMnjo3doMbg, Ms(3 Domomma Ig bowy3~y7699- 
S0E56 Amymegdqemo sMbgdmdb. ago (36mdamoa ay—r, MAmaMmM?3 AgbazomaMa brmBo(300b qwo- 
Lobyobda, aby 3393 EsdmbdIQdqmos AgoboygqbggdL9 ~ws 99-18 boy 3~6ab Iqo 3g9Momedn. 

go6ob 36gmo mHdm3@o9EM0 Boab gobdogemmdsdo godm{ggybgdyem 393M a9dm339m~mg30- 
do bobgsbdqmos od3Mmgadsyanb Momo dao bLoygySgg9dobo ~s semMdobgdob Agbogodo. 
JoHMms(3, YodIMog0 gobba~myemo abGmMayemo cEmg3qd_6Ba~@s6 Aobb, Mmd greg Goqmds 
093M30%9(3099 9b] Ig8o@ CA~@N Mmemn aMosdsdo, 30EM] B9MoN~EmMd~ebyb. 94d Inbj bam, 
AmamH(3 JHobGo6 dJsngmo (Meyer, 1993) BybGse@ smbodbgh, mammgyemo gb cem3+97dg6- 
82 Mogabo MMagabs~mmdam, dgbsderms, BsMdmohgbb bg8aGo FHMseoa(300m goeo3gdqjeoa 
LOEMAIHQMaL — Ed 9H ygmMI3MdBo30aL" — qsdMog30 Agbod~mm Mgsemobgjd0~@96 domeme 
JMab ws Bmase@se bsdmagMgds Logambo 08 8Gmg3geEy\Mgdob dgbobgd, GmIg{mos dgd3g9m- 
d09(3 CSdHJMemmds obAMagdme@s Bg8oMo BMo@agoab yqm@aqModo. 

9 dodgbom, Agbogmenmagdb Jgydemos 7339 90M Agobbos3~mmb dbmerme 30M 0- 
HYMQd0, AMIE|S03 sbobs396 IoMBmmEOg76 Imdg7G HL, EMmdo aoyobym Gsdb qj3o@qMgboc 
BM(369—M0 Ed OMS\ZMMIEMMa BMoJHogobo, go6bbg039d0M gmbmdgbogmmmagdaboasb, 
MMIgmba3 Bydomdg6 Aywednge~@ aobobmydse@ Jobsmedg. gh Logambo g3odndaqdb, ~wown 
yayyMoemgdam gobgaba~mma wsdbygMemedsbs ws Bg8aMbaGy3{0gMQdob ImMob sMbydqema 
ab qMagMagegdoMo, GMIgmbs3 bomb qbymdeo dos boygqbggqdob ImogombInsbmds. 9d 
dodBbam, EM|IE] JgbsMAMSgdqemn HMsEea3ayemo AMogombInsbmdob |BMMIQd0b B3eg39 
Agademgds dZoM@dbo 2b|MMIo(300b BysMe aobeogb. 


MangMngogdan dys boy 3~y6qqdnbs ws JoMonyem IMsgoembdInsbBmdsb Immob 

JoMa ema IMo3g0embdIosbmMd9 MeEAM—s63g LHYmose BgsaMboa®ygogMo oym, oI 93- 
JodSO a3b3Egd9 Joba EmBaMgdab Jgdmb39390, 0d3MMgnds(30gd0b foMmgsbg mn3g6boab 
NR mMg|d0r. SdaGMI badgbgmmgo6os gobgaba~mma qMangMajegdoMo, Gmdgm@a(3 dob dgo- 
dengds B4mbmes ds Logygq_bggdab IMogoembdasbmdobors6. 

Hommangdo JoMorrym IMogombdnsbmdsbs ws yo bLoygVW6ggdab wobosgeryH Imemagm- 
Boab ImMoab wan bsbos obHyMgbab Loasbos. BMaw@g_M bsdabgMo LodsMamnsbs@ smbodbagb: 
pOLHMMogmbydo, Mmdengdaz_0(36Mdg6 Ayo Loygybggdab AMogombdosbmdeb, 33003 a9-(39- 
Syyembo oMnsb yoggobosdo 603mg6 BmangMa Agbogmy™M BmMMdsbosb Ibgogbgd0m" (Zaminer 
and Ziegler, 1993). 

Lowyds6 (3agmgMa WobdgAbL: ,,o6oe@maagdo dao Loy gybggdob IMoZ9~mbdosbmdobs Cs 30339- 
Loob SmaagMonn bserbab IMsgoembInsbmdsb ImMab wo GoImagbs 9d MMH Inbogomym L8oemb 
ImmMab Agbsdrom ob{mMogem-a,969G03°9M0 Boogbomdob Jgbsb9d Bodmysmade@s sde@96%9%99 
89-19 Loagqbab gobdogemdsdo. [...] Iqbogmmm|agddo Jg0dRG0gb gb dbaghgds 99-20 boy 347- 
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Bab wobsbyobabagob, Gmeghs(3 380%3g7emsE (396GM9MI™M Q3MmB5do ImybInbgb yzoggoboob 
AMogoembdosbmoab ARobsbgMgab. [...] IgmMQ gGo3bq — daGams@se@ 1930-ns6gddo — baae3%ace 
Boregemo (1933) ws dsGagyb Iso~wgMo (1940) Igg(30@6g6 oLAMMoymse ws agbyGogyMowe Jy- 
gJd6or Logqdgqemo 09 dhasghgdabagab, 03 EMmb Bo~@gemds, 493M ~sdLG)gd0m0 Jnbad360m, 
Rodmayomds ghia dqbogsmyMa gxymBqmab IgmHyjdgq gogzegb6ob Iosmagbo" (ibid). 

05305639 NLJS JEAMdoMAMd—es Odsdo, Hd JoMorqemo IMsgaembInsbmdab sbse~mobaba- 
gab aodmygbgdqma ymaRamaym dao Loggqbggd0b IMogombdosbmdnb sbsemodbab Igame9- 
do. 893M59 smdIMAbEs, GMI Ags bLoggqbggdab IMogoembIos6bmdob AJgbsbgd qodMo3 IHmdoda 
NZo@NMLSO AdZO.M05 BMIMbaYEO LobHoedbabob sbserobo. boJdg odsdos, md oH sMbg- 
MOL MQomMo Agamen, Gmdgmab Agd3qmbncr(3 dgbsdemgdgena asbegds Iqgs boyyqbggdob 
IMsgZ0emMbInsbmdob Lab&gdoGyHo sbs~mobo. 

S8OGd $y(3aM|dger AYM 4393H BMOBQMoyIQdbLs Cs JyZoQamM 3Hr(39ENM]IdOq CoYyMeo- 
Bmdam sbsema IgnmeEmMe~manal dgdqdo39d9, MMAgma’Z JoMaqmn IMogombdos6mdab mogab9- 
SNMgQogdob JgboGygobo of6gdmeoo. LEmMyge@ gb ob38g4Go SMAIms@aj6es daMomse@ bLamorymgb 
goMorgqmmo IMogaembdInsbmdab sbamobabsb. od Lomarygmab wsbsdeg3zo0@ JgdqQdoZ{@o Mammg”- 
ma bbosMdmgdab J98,M0(398Eq Wsy3o06ob, 4533g(30b Igameoo. 

Z0g06Ly6mam, Med JoMayer ws Is boygWggdab MgdqMGqoMb IrMab sMbydvyemn dg3M0 
AbLasghgds 99-20 Loygybob wsbsbyabo~sb omdmsfnbgb. Lagmam 8Mm3g9bg9d0 bobydgo dqM- 
EMbyem AMsgoembInsbmdsdo, EMIMmbosdo, B9Msm~mg~MM, OMFnd, LosnMab3oMm ws gFgdIOMas 
3OGMoIoJ Hye ImdMomedsdo (oJ :aqmabbImdm bdoms MHoGIQeE Esdmy3o~e@gdemdsb). 

Logo mogabgdqMmgdgdb ImmMabss:Ime@smmdab godmygbye0, 

— go@obbydo — days ws wobygbomn — 9.6. Bdobws nb MZ0Emgdbq Ags boy36g9- 
dob MAMMaab Mobsbdse, MMIAQmy LabSIoG {Moe IaogMegjes qbabmbby, 3306God9 ob 
mJ G030b9 MHog39 Mg8gMGqomdo, 

= 39MGHogomyMa JgqMamgd960 MH- Eo Lodbdmgsbydgdob Ambs33emgmdom, 

— bdome Log bqMgdMnga, I~emM) AgemmeongyMHon ImdMomes, 

— Bgbagob 09 ymHdI7ddo OBBMmMg{0bs(300b JbadZbg~mmds, 

— B8mMgb9, Mmdmab MobsbIs@ Igo bLoy3ZqbgqGd0b AMogommbInsbmds obsbsgb 03- 
8AMBZOdS3OSLA56 WdzogdOMJdqm~ma B8MoJBogab Bygasgemgbsb, ~o Mmd ogn, JoMoacn 
AMogoembdoobmoob Abasgboe, gyMebmds doGM0(39db, o64y LGodomyM bLobGHofJbym LaMmy4J- 
HAMIL — Lbgo LoGy3gd0m Gmd gmJgom, p,agbgMoMgdyem LobG®gdIob, MmdAgembs3 Jgqdenos 
dnggaygo6mb od939 BqbazomyAMa moagdGoab asbbbgo39dqemn Mgoemobgdsba06" (Meyer, 1993). 

SMbodbyema BbLasghgdqd0 sMobeEMmb AgkOsgmams Lob&gdoG {Moe ~-s LomMdaby nemo 
Cs adZns0nd Ag~w@SMgdObL A(3~@gemmdgdo. DogMsd JoMagmn AMosg9e~bdnsbo bLodegMgdob 
pAMSISBogob~ 7390 aoagdobagoab AmegqmaMygdab MaMgdqjemgdob QoMam|db do~mds, od 
BHmBsb Agydenns gsbbOob sbo~ma 379Gb3q4G03900 Imymengdjema 49-13 Loyjz~y7Ga~@sb (Ems Go- 
@sdob L3mes) Mgbgbsbbob gasbobyobsdeg 8q9Momenb Ramgeman sMbgdqea gmgomyGo 
AMoZ9~bIosbmdab sbomobabagab 96 ImegmoMgdabagabs(3. daybgw@sg0@ Jobs, Gmd gb mma 
MpBIAMGHayjoMo, GmamMH(’3 Bobb, domnsb6 asbbbgo3gdqyemos — gha-gMan domgsbo xIM 3093 
Mod 4Gagodos, gyMEBMds Ms %q80H go~wo(3gdabs ws od3Mmgnd9(309b, IgmMy] dggmns, gexxydbqd0 
dbmerme bmBo(gosb — mMHngg Iomasbdo Lobgdg9 398 MHA(3980, Low@s(73 ogmMMeagdn godogxZbye~mn5 
NBMMgZnd{dq]eEm0 MMBSIGHS gdm. JoMorgma AmeEgm|da seshSyjMQdg6 dys boyg~y6gqd0b 
AgbLagab sboemobab da~Gamdgab, Msd9(3 agadndgs EmGoMgdqjenn bbsMIMI{dgoob dg339(3900b396- 

908d bLobsMagd~mm afbgdm@s sbo~@mndbabs wo ImeEgmoMgdab Igd3qmdam 
399Ma3933GN08 (36o~EQn Sbs~mMagdn JoMaym bg80M IMsgaembdosBmMdobs ws Igo Loy 3jbggd0b 
RaJLoM{dq~m AMsgombInsbmdob ImmMab. GmamhH’3 BMaw@gM bsdobgMn smbodbogb: ,,emgb 
CoMbANgd0m 39M B3aHYy30M, MmamMH yogMes Aggbn seEMnbegeo s89Momedb (95 
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bow 3j6gg00b) IMoZ0embInsbrdo. ab, Mo(3 BonbgMs MBs 3oab dgd3qmMd0m, a9MyB3ggqqcmbomoe@ 
AgLMQmgdqema BsbsMdmgdgdob AgbogomyHo o~gs oym. doaHcdI gnbsa@sb gb owe 
[---] Dge@AGHsEO odbG\MofJGyjmoe 339396900, fg96 33@ammdm dob dagi3qgm smdoco 
{9M AOmdo. sdobarsb gMase, go3gobaab AgbagsmaHn LodysHer a{gmogodmob Imdbodgmge~ 
LSo08yero(30gob* (Zaminer and Ziegler, 1993). 

AmMamMH’z 30 AgIrmansgobgd4emdo Igmmeds odeydoge JoMagqm ImMogombdns6mdobo6 
InIMagQd0M, 8AML3A4GoQm asbeos Jays Loygybggdob IMogoembdIos6md0by 03 sbse~mo ob- 
LSMqI_ZHG {dam Jobo asdm3@o, Moms g396s6s, MsdIEgbs@ LoboMagdmm ofbgd0 og0 Igo 
Loagy6ggd0b 8mmagmbaob 33eg30bamgob. 

38 ABgame@ab godmygbgoab ymbyzMgGBogobagab Jgg0@a0bqm 7 JoMaryeno moGqMangvyjmo 
Lodmgmabas6 dgdegoMa 830%] 653Mgd0 ws sd~Qgbng9 Igs Loygybgqd0b maGyMga03~4er0 
BobsMdmgdob bs3MQd0 ((s6Ma~@O 1). sdob Ladyse~gdo Imago gobaggbsdm3M%s mMa39 Mg3- 
JMGQoMab LogMam Es gobdsbb3o3g9dgm0 Badbgdn. y3{gero JgMAgacmo Lodmgms bodbdasbos. 

AgMAQ EMO JoMamo Logo~mmdmg|do sbmMboINMas ~s AMgm~Mg|d9, GMI do~mosb d3gqmoo. 
ababo ma AmbsbGMa~@sbss — agemomnesb Cs JgImMAIgen@wsb. Ags boygqbggqd0b g43bo 
Logommadgenn, ob939, o6mbodQMns, CoMsMoamg|dyenns 99-12-~96 99-14 boy 3~760m; Igd30~@q 
sMab anomd enygoob ImG®yho Ave Regina Caelorum (89-15 boy3~969). 

JoMagena bodmgmgdob fodmbsmgoendo bohgg6gdn9 37 aobbbgeggdqmo 39M 8ogomyMo 
BMQOANMS 305, MMAQEnA’Z Jgn(303b 5 MMbIMZbgdobo ~o 32 bsdbInsb MoboymgMo~@mdsb. 
Aq9 LowygySggdo0b 7 Logoemmdgendo bam oMab 36 349MBajzomyMa gmbQnayMo(3ns, oJgc@ob 
8 MMbIMZ969d09 (Cs 33 Lodbdnsba MobsymgMoemds. asbbbgogqdqmo sgmMegoab GMomeg- 
Bmdob dmmMob sMbgdyera gh Ibasghgdo Mogabmo30@ gobsmzoMos. J9gM0I gb y3ggmmoyRgMo 
oMos. oJ, 24 bogMam s3mMeab asdmAgbob Lobdamy) sgmMeagdob mHo dgbodqe@ob &remos! 


Gabagob aJd69d9 Imegengdn? 

JoHagqem AMsgombInsbmrdsda BoMImMbaymo HoMAmb aosdmgengbsd bodysmgds ows 
ImMa3Z(39b sMdmgohobmMa IoHMG0G9, GMIgema(3 Loghams BmangMon Lodmgmabagab, Mmd- 
mg9d0(3 @ priori amgmgd0, MMI aobbbgo39dqmos. ws BoMaJom, gL Woes ~woaggbdommb 
BsMdmgoRobmMa AgbagsmyMa gsbbb30399d0 bobsMdmgdgdb dJmmMoab, GmIm|d0(3 fod~eqg 
ODZMJSMEOS, MMI aE__AMMa oym — y3Zg9moby bdaMsEe Joma Bg9MdsmyMHo GHadLGob godm. 

393,30M%SE, Lodaoengds a3gdengg3o Jg30@oMma: 

= mgdbab 30%09689d0 g9Mambs ~Eo 04939 LodmgModo, 

— aeEgoGymMa M3gMBqomMob (Bogomomoe, mo®qmMaoggemo o6 bogmm) Lodggmgdo 
gMmo ~s d939 Mgaamboa@eb, 

— bbsGImgdgd0 Lbgs~@obbgo Ggaombo~wsb, 

— 0E968qMo Lomsymab dfmby moGqmanggmo bLoasmmdmy|do Logo@obb3o dmbeb- 
GMa@sb, goo ~d 04939 bobsMImgdob mMHa 96 Msdegjbodg g:oMosbGo Lbgo@obb30 dmbsb- 
BMa@sb, AMAQmbsZ MaG®yomdo oeEg6SHyMa Bybq(3oo of3b. 

Ayo Loygwybggdab BmEmagmbasbasb JadoMagdam ImeEgemoM|d09 Jgademgds godImogen0- 
B-b LGomabSyMHo MsgabgdyMgdgoo, Gmdmgdac3_ dgndemgdse L3g(39gng~yWMa aymb 3m(390%- 
mo 89Gameab bsbsMdmgdgdabagob ws/s6 ImM(3gd-QmO seEgZomobagab, s6~es ~mM|d@] obmb- 
194 MHa HboMIMgdob ogGmMmds (6mdagm 3MdIMbBaHMM|dbL JosbgMeb. 


3Md8n HME godImagenab 38gMb3q4G0g9 


0M99~] sbsemobabs (Gs Ime qmoMgdab bodqQdsm bomom LMAMeoJdmes, M93 BON~wo3~ 
dbsIyIo3Zqgdgemo Amba3gdgdabs ~s dgbsdemm yjambggdab MomeEgbmdob. SjImMmgobboemqcmn 


Logombgdob gomsbsby39 Ge, Jogomomse, bsbsMImgddo oMbydqemo LggGgdobo ws mMbsdq6- 
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Ggeab Cesegg60b dobbom, IgmMg Jo~egmdob dgdmb3zq939do beEgds LoImgMgadob domgdsGog~yMa 
BQMMAdAD — MMAVZEBOM|SQmO aMogoab Lobom boMdme@aygbs (Scherbaum et al., 2015; 2016). 

MoOM|Q@o AqbazomyMa 3H GHoGQGob oQGqeo bMdImeEagbob Loyqdagedg (Iqbo- 
godo XML language) mnmmgqmo bodegms ImegmoMgdqens, Mmam%(3 IMImboyero 
LOM QIGQ_AQoaL CEabgMg Sym Mosbdndegq3{Mmos, GMAQGmb(3 A396 Imagnsbgdam boMImZeco- 
AJ6 MMagbGoMgdqero aMogob bobo (Chartrand, 1985). sdagoMoe, Lodegms Igndergds 
(Lagy3gob-nGyg0m) go6gnba~mm, MHmamGH’3 HMagJQmGos (Gmdgmbay 3y76mMeagdm bodmgmob 
Sag~magh) BMIMEaQE LAMAR AMQd0b (Mmdgembss ByGME_QdD sgmMaye mgMdb) MygobJ. 
39 JgrmMeEmsb wszogdoMQdqemo AQmMoqma bogqyd3gemob gobbamgebs wo wg Goemgdmob 
Bd36mMd5 WsNbGAMAbgdqem Agnomb3gge@mb Agydemos IgMdsqdob IMmdsdo (Scherbaum et al, 
2016). smbadbyemn Amegmol gQoMammgodo, s3mMeymn MsbInIeg3:Gmdgoob sboenbo go- 
090)(3939 99HBagZ0@, Ladmgmab dsomagob Imbsdqmmdab sbsmoboe ws Lbgo@obb3o 30M Go- 
HyMaL dgwoHgdo — Gyj3qQd0b/asdmbobymgydgdob IgwsMgdo@. gnbsa~sb LodImg|M|db Ibao3ba 
SGMMONMa MsbINIM]ZMMdgdnM gJbgdom Jbaogbo dn~mnggdo sgmMeoye mgMdd], aodmbob- 
anemgdob wosdydsgqd0b smamMamda Agndmgdo dogmash geBqqGyMow agbsb godmygbgdqemn 
Lodmgmgdab 89Mdmbaymo LAM yJGqMobs CEs EMHmdo gobgamoMgdob 3oMsdgGMgddo oM- 
Ladqem Abasghgdoms sbhaemababagab. gzodoqosmndgdob Jomomasbbmdamy|dnsb G&g46039dm06 
JH (obymgdmsb, MmamMagyges bodmbob asdmbobyemgdgdn/My3960 — (Sammon, 1969), 
dagemo gMgoqmab bodmgMgdab dbogbgdo gMadobymos6 Jgodengds godImabobmb mmasb- 
Dmdag~mgydnsbo Abgogbgdob Mygom, HmgmH(3 gb CoMdmeEggboemo oym dgMdsyIab Jogm (2016). 
gh Lodejaengdob agodemggh dggomsMma JoMorgemo wos Igo bowygyggd0b Eobo3mgm ggMm3ab 
Agg6b dag gomsMAgyena LodmgMgdob IoMdmbayemn sgmMMeyeno MobIndIeg3Mmdob LAMy4- 
GHyMs, Agbsdsdoboe, 9b939, gooqomyMse ogbsbma yzeoba3qGa Agbogmemangma Ime- 
gmamgdob dawamdob 993940, 064) ab aogmgbs, Mobs3 sbe@gbb LodmgMmgdab mmbsd768qemo 
MosgabgoqMJdgdo0b AmbLbOs/d9339(39. Lay. 1-g BoMImeEggbomns bLodmbab My39d0 fAggbb 
4(30%] 693M%gddo Aghamo yggemo Lodagmab sgmMeyqmn mosbdnIeEg3Mmdabmgob. Mommg- 
mo Lodmgms BsMdmeggbomns 3gMsE0 WabLjoM MMHo smbadgzbam. Mommg|yero ~abgob 439d 
IM(399]MO 3898 9MS (309MGO sObadbsgh LadmgMab 6mdg7Gb (3bMoemo@s6 1, bmEAM Mamm|Acma 
Cabgoab (3968%do Im(39dqqema ober Joyamamgdb LodmgMob go~mmb. Ne1-14 bodegmgdo (ygo- 
AJM BgMHab IoG3aMJd0m) DaggqQmgZbjdo Is Loyg~y~bgqQd0b JgGm3q~ Jg9RawL, bmerm 
bLodegmgdo Ne15-28 (Bamgeno 39mab dH 30% S00) — Jomagem 4gqxaqqb. 

oBeagr@qjsmyM weab3z9db (Mommy oMImsegq6b Lodegmsh) ImGob sMbydqeo mG- 
go6dmdamgdnsbo WMoangMagsdmM|d960 Jgbsdsdab LodmgMsms dsngmaggdob qyHoogMawsdm- 
Mgdab asbbbgogqdsmo bogdome@ yoma, Insbemydam Jgbsdsdabmdob boMdmagow@agob. HmammM3 
80MZgMO (36MamM~@Sb Aobb, 3g6Ho SyAQMe300b 439d Ie(3gdqenos LodmgMgd0 d9339(30m~0 
B9MbLoom, bow@sy sdImeEgajemns y3ggms Bosob g9ddgq6930 (GmamMy babs Msgdo aym o~mb- 
g@omo), bream emnba Ma(3639d0M smbadbyenns LodmgMgdab mMngabsemnMHn 89MGoGyMHgoo. 

AdaLaAgAL, Mmd gogoobsmobma Lbogs@obbgo bodqdo, MmdmM|da(3_ Jgbod~me, Jg0(30- 
Begb docmasb gsbbb3039d4em dagMombodsmengdMHng ~Ensd9dmbb, Mog~@s8oM3qmo@ A396 
ababo dgwmsMgds~o WOeo gogbs~@ma. oMImEggboe~m IHmdsda gb mMa abom gsgo3gngm, 
M3 sbabyemos MH Lbgo@obbgo Gy30b] (b-y6.1). IoMZb6g6 MHy30d9 MoMM|ye~a bdabagab 
dobab bdos Romgemamn, MmamMi3 boyMe@gbo. Jgbodsdabse, bodbdosbo s3mMen asbbod- 
{ZMQmMs MMO NbG\ _MZ9mom, GMIgemA3 ofdbgd0 Jays Co Bg@o bdgdab do6ms6 ~osdmy3- 
a@EJoqYmgdom, dobob Gmbob odbmmys Mo Lo~wagab doybgws30e. dJoMYZq60 godmbob- 
amgdsb 9 gabscmobab Ladsmmg Bogm3gomgm boyMegbs@ ws s3MMea bodo 30MsdgeaMaM 
godm3bobgm — ogbobgm dobob bdob j3ommgdMaga Loggbyqma gabsmobob boyMegbob aom- 
30mabbob9d0m Eo ad yar~mmb asm3gocmabbabgdom, Mmdgemay CogZs@g0bgm Iago bLodegmab 
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30MM, dsdob JIG 0 dys Es Sg@o bIab 6S 7MZ0engSd0, Wswagbama dsbab, Mmamh3 
LoyMe@g6 bdobms6 dndsMmgdam. gb GogyMbob EMmb symMeab smbadgbabob Aggo Iqbo- 
BMNMZONMHO 169MMII(3099 BoMIMERZg60em0, 30EM] gb 8oM%3Zqm Jo~amdabsb oym. md(30 
Cabygdob asesbsbomgdob dmbsbyemmds mMHn3Zq JgdIMb‘Zg30d0 — Ags Lowygwybggdab 93%m3- 
MO JZIRBIBL Eo JoWorgera JggXBIBob JMooe PoRayggoobsb gobbbgoggdgevoo (Ho 
Imbs~mme@bymo ayo). Agbododobse, LobodImgMm dso~mogob Imbsby~mdgdo bs3dsme@ go6bb- 
B039d] m5 MH J43Z9RBq7BL deMab, G93 Hos CsdIMZo@Jdqmn 09%, MY domo smbadgbab 
Ms IgnmMeEb dagdsMms30. LoImbab IBoM(36g6s ~s BoMxZg69 Mq39db ImrMob as6bb630390%- 
Ms MMHAgAbsM]MG 89M GHoG Mobs Eo JA939(30~ {2MHGHL ImmMab oMbydyemo bogh3qe0 
33d0M. JsHRX{gQ65 godmbsbymgdoby] BMBoGQMab mGoagnboemyMa wo dg339(30mo 3gMbLos 
JMadsbymos6 sbermbss asbmoagdymo, bmenm dsH(36g65 godImbobymgdsbg gb bsboenm- 
SMHnZ0@5d HsMIMeEagbamo. M93 ADSL BodboZb, GmI 89H HoGqQMgdob J939393° YRBG~ Ige 
gZogengbsb sbegbb od sgmMeagdab Rodmbsmgemby, Mmdmgd0(3 QyMEBMdo dsobob, MmamM3 
LoyMeg6 bdsbosb IndsMingdom Cs@agbaer dys Eo Bg@o bdam bsGHIm{dba~ ob SH M3oemgdb, 
30EM] 0d SgMME Qdab Asdmbsmgomb], Low@s(3 dsbob Lodomengs (shobye@os gor~omb bogygb- 
4Hgoan gobscmobab, Gmam%3 LoyMegbab gomgomabbobyd0m) Imi3gdqemo. 

SMbadbymab Wom WAGBoemyMse godImbs33mg30e, Lym. 2-bo ws 3-bg boAggbgdn9 
yggme LodegMsdo y3gqmob9 bdaMs@ godmygbgd0@0 sgmMMa mo aowmsbs33emgogdab doGMo- 
(39 (Gmdgma’Z LMMGaM|dqemoo d9G(3b6o@ob doMyxgZ6ng) Agbodsdoboe@ Lsdmbob dM 36g6s ws 


B9HRXZB769 aodmbobsyengdgddo. Ins4gagm yyMoeEmgds, GMI gobsa~@sb Yamygyero 8MBo- 
HYMQSO Zg9MBoZoemyMoeos LoMBaMgdyeno Joma gormyMo mogabgdyMydgdab dobgeg0m, 
Sg~e 7 LadIM|Ms JoMaymos, bMe~mM Jgqe@0 7 — dyo Logqbggdab ggMm3qmo AZ9RaqBOL 
Bodeydos. Lym. 2 es 3 BoMdmoAgbb qodMsg Looby MG gb LOMAIe {Hye mogabgo4- 
Mgdob. Boasmoamse, Jgadmgds wWsgabsbmm, MMI BmaagMan sgmMeob aowosbs33mgdo 
AgbOMeENmns ods HY 09 J3Z9RAq7RdO, ESIMyga~@|dmsE odobasb, My Mob o3gaMAg3m 
LoyMeg6 dagMse. ob939 dgm@oMgdobsb dondmgds dggsdhbamm, Mmd gmbygMgSyeno ogmM- 
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STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS AND MODELING 
OF GEORGIAN AND MEDIEVAL POLYPHONIES 


Introduction 

The similarity of traditional Georgian singing with late-medieval Western European music has 
been a trigger of speculations about possible relationships between both for a long time. Today, it 
is commonly assumed that traditional Georgian polyphonic singing and Western European notated 
polyphony have developed independently of each other (e. g. Jordania, 2006; 2010). In the present 
paper, we revisit this issue from an exploratory perspective, using structural analysis and modeling 
of a small corpus of three-voiced Georgian and Medieval songs. Our analysis proceeded in two 
ways. The first approach uses a classical musicological perspective to distinguish the ,,pillars“* and 
the ,,ornaments“ in the harmonic structure of the songs and subsequently study their temporal de- 
velopment following Arom (2017). The second approach uses a representation of songs as directed 
graphs (Scherbaum et al., 2015; 2016), which provides an intuitive framework for the graphical 
comparison of individual scores and for the analysis of the effect of reducing a score to its “pillars”. 


Classical Musicological Perspective 

The trajectory of any Georgian polyphonic song includes a series of irregularly distributed 
vertical conjunctions — traditionally separated by improvised passages —, which define its particular 
nature: these are the pillars which form its matrix; they constitute the mental reference, the cogni- 
tive scheme which all of the singers carry in their memories. 

Many aspects of Georgian traditional polyphony — particularly historical and ethnological as- 
pects —, have been studied, mainly by Georgian and Russian researchers. However, the underlying 
principles of its grammar have never been addressed in a systematic way. This is what led Simha 
Arom and Polo Vallejo, in 2007, to undertake the study of the harmonic syntax of this music. 


Modeling and Models 

The contrapuntal complexity of the songs and the multiplicity of the chords that appear in 
them made it necessary to present them in a simplified form. This implied modeling. Modeling 
allows us to grasp the relations prevailing between the spontaneous production of a musical event 
and the idea it springs from. The modeling activity is not necessarily limited to the reconstituting of 
concrete objects, such as a given piece or repertoire. The same approach can aim to explore, or even 
to reconstruct, certain properties of the components revealed by the analysis work. 

By model, we mean “a representation, both overall and simplified, of a musical entity. 

The model condenses, in outline form, all of this entity’s distinctive features and no others, 
thus revealing its uniqueness” (Arom, 1991). The model is thus equivalent to the barest realization 
of a piece that can be identified as such by the bearers of the tradition to which it belongs. It is pre- 
cisely what preserves the identity of a piece of music and allows for its oral transmission. 
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Georgian polyphony uses all seven diatonic modes. While many songs use one single mode, 
some contain transitions to one or several other modes. The latter necessarily occur within any 
section of a piece delimited by a cadential formula or a pause, and we had therefore to determine 
their respective modes. 

To do this, we chose one single criterion: the finalis of any segment or song will always be 
considered the first degree of its mode. This criterion — even though it may seem somewhat arbitrary 
—is very useful, since it allows for the establishing of a point of reference which is coherent not only 
for a set of pieces, but for the whole Georgian polyphonic corpus. It is important to emphasize that 
the attribution of a number to the various degrees of any mode is the indispensable condition for be- 
ing able to label the chords based on these degrees, independent of the mode in which they appear. 

During the analysis, it appeared that all of the chords that occur in the songs fall into two 
distinct categories: first, those which are seemingly random and result solely from the movements 
of the voices and secondly those which have a structural function. At this stage, our goal was to 
determine the harmonic framework of each musical entity, in other words, to detect, among the nu- 
merous chords of a piece or a segment, those which, beyond the different realizations of any song, 
remain stable and ensure its identity. 

What is the harmonic framework? It is the series of fixed chords distributed over the course 
of each piece and which are mostly separated by brief improvised sequences. As a reminder, these 
“pillars” constitute its matrix, or cognitive scheme, which is present in the background of any of its 
realizations. 

In order to materialize this matrix, it was essential to determine for each chord whether or not 
it falls within the harmonic framework. This implies the following operations: interactive experi- 
mentation, modeling and validation, all of which must be carried out with the collaboration of local 
singers with recognized experience. 

To arrive at this “reduction” of a musical entity, we eliminated the passing tones, neighboring 
and escape tones, appoggiaturas, anticipations and suspensions, and also — when the harmony re- 
mains the same —, the changes of position of sounds within the same chords. 

As outsiders to the culture, one could not be certain that the result of such an approach would 
be more than purely speculative. In order to validate it culturally, we had to call on local experts. 
We thus benefited from the invaluable help of the members of the Georgian State Vocal Ensemble 
Basiani: after explaining our objective to them, we asked them to perform the pieces that had been 
reduced by us, but under the following conditions: 

a) Removing the words, 

b) Keeping only the chords that seemed to them to constitute the pillars of the song, 

c) Scrupulously respecting the time interval that separates each of these chords from those 
which precede and/or follow them, so that the proportions of the durations in the “real” song are 
not affected. 

Modeling is the key step in the processes of analysis and validation. It represents the end point 
of any analytic approach, and it is also the starting point of the procedure by which the analysis can 
be validated. 


Relationships between Written and Oral Polyphonies 
Many musicological studies have suggested relationships between written polyphony and oral 
polyphony, which have persisted since the High Middle Ages. It was known as of the beginning of 
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musical notation, and still attested in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Many studies published over the past fifty years stress the place and the role of improvisation 
in the music of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. It indeed seems, in light of the numerous his- 
torical documents examined, that collective improvisation played a much great role than had been 
assumed. For this reason, as Christian Meyer (1993) aptly notes, each of these documents which, 
in its singularity, probably reveals only one of the multiple possible realizations of a structure 
transmitted by the oral tradition — and not a “composition” — more generally raises the issue of the 
procedures by which writing was introduced into an oral tradition culture. 

For this reason, musicologists can no longer simply study scores, which are merely a moment, 
a frozen instant in time of an eminently living and non-formalized practice, unlike ethnomusicolo- 
gists working in the field on material that is constantly being renewed and which those who practice 
these forms of music have most often not formalized. This questioning encourages us to examine 
with the greatest attention the relationships that medieval polyphony has maintained between writ- 
ing and orality. To this end, a study of the forms of traditional polyphony that survive today can 
provide precious information. 


Relations between Medieval and Georgian Polyphony 

While in Georgian polyphony, which was originally entirely oral, there is today some use of 
writing, with license to include improvisations, it is important to consider the relationships that it 
could have with medieval polyphony. 

The analogies between Georgian polyphony and the polyphony of the Western Middle Ages 
have long been a subject of interest. As Frieder Zaminer rightly says, “Historians who are familiar 
with medieval polyphony remain astonished by the similarity of certain musical forms found in the 
Caucasus” (Zaminer and Ziegler, 1993). 

Susanne Ziegler adds: 

“The analogies between medieval polyphony and the polyphony of some peoples of the Cau- 
casus and even the hypothesis of a possible historical-genetic filiation between these two styles of 
music were formulated on several occasions during the 19" century. [...] Already at the beginning 
of the 20th century, musicologists had observed this resemblance when they heard for the first time 
in Central Europe recordings of polyphonic music from the Caucasus. [...] In a second phase — 
mostly in the 1930’s —, Siegfried Nadel (1933) and Marius Schneider (1940) tried to provide a basis 
for this resemblance historically and genetically, while Nadel formulated, with many reservations, 
the hypothesis of a possible influence of one musical culture on the other” (ibid.). 

For the analysis of Georgian polyphony, the idea at the outset was to draw on the methods used 
to analyze medieval polyphony. But it appeared that in the many studies of medieval polyphony, 
analyses dealing with the harmonic syntax are extremely rare. The fact is that there is no real meth- 
od allowing for a systematic analysis of medieval polyphony. 

It was therefore necessary to elaborate a new methodology, based on rigorous criteria and 
explicit procedures, which would be appropriate for the specific traits of Georgian polyphony. This 
is precisely the aspect that constituted the major difficulty in the analysis of Georgian polyphony. It 
was to overcome this difficulty that the method of reducing each piece to a matrix was developed. 

Let us remember that many similarities in the Georgian and medieval repertoires were re- 
vealed as of the beginning of the 20th century. The common processes include drone polyphony, 
homophony, parallel, oblique, contrary and genuinely contrapuntal movement (by that we mean 
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rhythmic independence of the parts). 

Other characteristics involve respectively 

— the use of modality, 

— the cadences — internal and final — on so-called ,,perfect“ intervals according to medieval 
theory which systematically end on the unison, fifth or octave in both repertoires, 

— the vertical conjunctions with alternation of dyads and triads, 

—the melodic progression of the voices by conjunct degrees (step-wise), 

— the importance of improvisation in these forms of music, 

— the hypothesis by which medieval polyphony reflects the influence of a practice involving 
improvisation and that it is based, just as Georgian polyphony, on matrices, i.e. stable syntactic 
structures — in other words, “on a generative system that can lead to different realizations of the 
same musical entity” (Meyer, 1993). 

These similarities have never been studied systematically and in-depth and the rare attempts 
at comparison remain succinct. But beyond the value of modeling for the purpose of better under- 
standing the «grammar» of Georgian polyphonic songs, this work could open up new perspectives 
for the analysis — or even the modeling — of vocal polyphony starting from the 13th century (Ecole 
de Notre-Dame) until the beginning of the Renaissance. While these two repertoires seem to be 
very different — one of them is still practiced, based on oral transmission and improvisation, the 
other one is old, based exclusively on notation —, they share the existence of matrices in which the 
chords are separated by improvised ornamentations. The Georgian models confirm the approaches 
for the analysis of medieval music, encouraging us to do reductions of the notated pieces. 

It could therefore be fertile to explore the obvious analogies between the oral polyphony of 
Georgia and the written polyphony of the Middle Ages through analysis and modeling. As Frieder 
Zaminer points out: 

“We cannot say today with certainty how our early polyphony sounded [in the Middle Ages]. 
What was set down in writing with the help of notation was in a sense the musical idea of the pieces 
that were performed. But as this idea [...] seems to us much too abstract, we are trying to give it a 
perceptible appearance. In doing this, the musical world of the Caucasus offers us fascinating stim- 
ulations” (Zaminer and Ziegler, 1993). 

Once the proposed method had been shown to be operational for Georgian polyphony, it 
seemed promising to test medieval polyphonies with this new tool and to see the extent to which 
research on the vocal polyphony of the Middle Ages could benefit from it. 

To make the application of this method concrete, a mini-corpus of seven pieces from the 
Georgian liturgical repertoire and as many medieval liturgical pieces was constituted (table 1). This 
allowed us to identify points that are common to both repertoires and those that are different. All of 
the pieces selected are in three parts. 

These Georgian chants are anonymous and are considered to be very old. They come from two 
monasteries — Gelati and Shemokhmedi. Six of the medieval chants, also anonymous, date from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century; the seventh one is the motet Ave Regina Caelorum by Guillaume 
Dufay (fifteenth century). 

The inventory of the Georgian chants shows 37 different vertical configurations, including 5 dy- 
ads and 32 triads. The seven medieval chants have a total of 36, including 8 dyads and 33 triads. This 
similarity between the number of different chords in each of the two sets is surprising in itself. But that 
is not all. Here, with 24 common chords, their rate of appearance represents two thirds of the chords! 
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Why Make Models? 

For Georgian polyphony, the uncovering of the harmonic framework should allow us to find 
the matrix that is common to certain musical pieces a priori considered to be different. Conversely, 
it should also allow us to reveal musical differences between pieces, which up until now were con- 
sidered to be identical — most often because of their words. 

It thus allows for comparison of 

— Within the same piece, the variants between verses, 

— Pieces from the same region belonging to the same repertoire (liturgical or secular, for ex- 
ample), 

— Pieces from different regions, 

— Liturgical chants from different monasteries and which have the same titles, 

— Two or several versions of the same liturgical piece from different monasteries and fulfilling 
an identical function in a ritual. 

For medieval polyphony, the modeling could detect stylistic traits that might be specific to 
works of a given time period and/or a given place, or even attribute the paternity of certain works 
considered until now as anonymous, to known composers. 


Computational Perspective 

Up until now, the analysis and modeling work has been done manually, which has limited the 
amount of data that could be processed and the number of questions that could be asked. The second 
approach uses a mathematical representation of songs as directed graphs (Scherbaum et al., 2015; 
2016) to address the same questions as discussed above, e. g. to identify pillars and ornaments in a 
piece, from a computational perspective. 

Based on a digital representation of each musical score (in the musicXML language) each 
song is modelled as a discrete sequence of harmonic states, which we subsequently represent as a 
directed graph (Chartrand, 1985). This way, a song can (literally) be seen as a trajectory (which we 
call song path) on a map of harmonic states (which we refer to as chordscape). For a discussion of 
the theoretical background and for details of the method, the interested reader is referred to Scher- 
baum et al. (2016). Within the framework of this model, the analysis of chord progressions becomes 
simply the analysis of the shapes of song paths and the comparison of different scores becomes the 
comparison of images. Since songs with similar chord progression sequences will have similar song 
paths on the chordscape, image processing algorithms can be used very effectively to analyse the 
similarity of songs in terms of their harmonic structure and their temporal development. In con- 
junction with high-dimensional visualisation techniques such as Sammon’s maps (Sammon, 1969), 
the similarity of all songs of a whole corpus can then be displayed as a two dimensional similarity 
map, as has been demonstrated by Scherbaum et al. (2016).This allows us to compare the harmonic 
chord progression structure of the Georgian and the Medieval Western European subset of our 
mini-corpus, respectively, as well as to visualize the effect of the classical musicological modeling 
approach, i.e. the influence of the removal of ornamental features of the songs. Fig. 1 shows the 
Sammon’s maps for the chord progressions of all songs in our mini-corpus. Each song is represent- 
ed by a colored disk with two labels. The small number in the lower part of each disk refers to the 
song number in Table 1, while the letter in the center of each disk refers to the mode of the song. 
Songs numbered 1|- 14 (color coded yellow) belong to the medieval Western European subset while 
song numbered 15-28 (color coded green) belong to the Georgian subset. 
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The two-dimensional mutual distances between the individual discs, each representing a song, 
are reasonably good approximations of the mutual distances of the dissimilarity of the correspond- 
ing song paths. As can be seen in Table 1, the odd numbered songs correspond to the reduced ver- 
sion of the songs, in which all ornamental features have been removed as described in the previous 
chapter, while the even numbered songs refer to the original scores. 

In order to analyse different scores which might cover a very different pitch range we have 
to first make them comparable. In this paper, we have done this in two different ways, which are 
reflected in the two different maps in Fig. 1. For the left map, we have used the bass voice of each 
chord as reference. This means that a three-voiced chord is defined by the two intervals of the mid- 
dle and top voice, respectively, with respect to the bass voice, independent of the absolute pitch of 
the bass voice. For the right map, we have used the pitch of the finalis note as the reference pitch and 
express a chord by three parameters, the mode degree of the bass voice with respect to the finalis 
and within the mode which we have determined for the song, plus the intervals of the middle and 
top voice, respectively, with respect to the pitch of the bass voice. This perspective can be seen as 
putting more musicological information into the chord assignment than the first approach. Although 
the shape of the disc distribution is different for the two cases (which is to be expected), the Medi- 
eval Western European subset and the Georgian subset cluster together. This means that their song 
path shapes seem to be fairly different between the two subsets independent of the way we choose 
the reference notes. What becomes different, however, between the left and the right Sammon’s 
map is the spatial relation between the original scores (even numbered) and the reduced scores. In 
the right map the original and the reduced version of the scores remain closely spaced while this is 
only partially the case for the left map. This means, that the reductions of the scores affect the chord 
inventory based only on the intervals of middle and top voice with respect to the bass voice more 
strongly than the inventory of the chords in which the bass pitch (expressed in mode degrees with 
respect to the finalis) is included. 

In order to investigate this in more detail, Figs. 2,3, show the matrix of the most frequently 
used chord transitions (sorted from left to right) in all songs corresponding to the left and right Sam- 
mon’s maps, respectively. Please note that since the individual scores are vertically sorted according 
to their mode types, the uppermost 7 songs correspond to the Georgian while the lowermost 7 songs 
belong to the Medieval Western European subset of the songs, respectively. Figs. 2 and 3 reveal 
a lot of interesting structural features. It can be seen for example that certain chord transitions are 
restricted to either one or the other subset, independent of way we choose the reference pitches. It 
can also be seen by comparison that the frequency of particular chord progressions in Fig. 2 seems 
somewhat characteristic of the subset membership while in Fig. 3 it seems more characteristic of 
the mode type. This short and because of the limited space admittedly superficial discussion may 
already suffice to illustrate the potential of a computational approach to investigate the structural 
similarities but also the distinct differences between the two subsets of our mini-corpus. 
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GbMagn 1. gooboemobgdqmo badyIQdab Aodmbsmgemo. Bodeydgd0 Ne1—-14 ws Ne15-28 dog- 


3'9MZ69d0, Agbodsdoboe@, Igo Loggqnbggd0b weobsgegm ggMmM3qmo Es JoMamn bodmgMy- 
dob Z9Mns6G db gooboemoSgdqemo 4.30%] 693Mgd0@06. smbadgbo (R) LobgmBmegdob gqce~do 


doqoangdb, md gb Lodmgmob dg33g930m 3gMbads0. 
Table 1. List of analysed scores. Scores | to 14 and 15 to 28, respectively, belong to the Medieval 
Western European and the Georgian songs subsets of the analysed mini-corpus. The label (R) in the 


name column refers to the reduced version of a song. 
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ID 

MGO1 
MG02 
MG03 
MG04 
MG05 
MG06 
MG07 
MG08 
MG09 
MG10 
MGI1 
MG12 
MG13 
MG14 
MG15 
MG16 
MG17 
MG18 
MG19 
MG20 
MG21 
MG22 
MG23 
MG24 
MG25 
MG26 
MG27 
MG28 


Name 

Veri Floris (R) 

Veri Floris 

Serena Virginum (R) 
Serena Virginum 

Dic Christi Veritas (R) 
Dic Christi Veritas 

Mater patris et filia (R) 
Mater patris et filia 

Que Nutritos Filios (R) 
Que Nutritos Filios 

Ave Regina Coelorum (R) 
Ave Regina Coelorum 
Maria Virgo Virginum (R) 
Maria Virgo Virginum 
Qovlisa Dabadebulisa (R) 
Qovlisa Dabadebulisa 
Romelman (R) 
Romelman 

Metskhe Galobis (R) 
Metskhe Galobis 
Aghdgomasa Shensa (R) 
Aghdgomasa Shensa 
Dghres (R) 

Dghres 

Dideba (R) 

Dideba 

Atskhovne Upalo (R) 
Atskhovne Upalo 


Mode 
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Leon 1. bodmbob My 30/g0dmbobqemgdo y3gqms aoobomobgdyeno bodydab bLobodmgMm dso- 
0300). 
Figure 1. Sammon’s map for the song paths images of all analysed songs. 
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Leymann 2. y3gmmo LadmgMsdo y3gem0b9 bdoMoe@ aodmygbgdyena s3mMeyemn go~@sb3gengdob 
d98Ha(35 (omoagovyema d0%(3660~@06 4593609). d3MMe@ab 9mMb60d369d0 Jaxyynamgdb ob- 
AHMZ9e~mgdb, Mmdemgda3 Cowmagbaemns dobob, Mmam3 bLoyMe@gbo bdab gomgemabbobyd00. 
Figure 2. Matrix of most frequently used chord transitions (sorted from left to right) in all songs. 
Chord labels refer to the intervals with respect to the bass voice. 
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Asasmmaonn 3. y3gmmo LodmgModon yggm@mob]J bdoMo@ godmygbgdqmmo sgmMemmn gs~0bs(33- 
MIdQd0b JsGMH3o (Comoagdyemns dsG3bbo~@o6 dsMyvZb03). ogmMenb ombod3Z6g60 dovy- 
MAM|d96 obGB MZ9~mgdbL, Mmdemgdaz gobboBog3Mqmas sgmMe@ab dobob bIn~wsb go~mmb 
Loggbymab aomgemoabbobgd0m, bows(3 Loy@mg6 dagMee@ dohbgq7ms gabsmaba ws sdo- 
BEMmYmoe@, O68AMZ0e~mgdb dobob LoyMegbo G&mbom. 

Figure 3. Matrix of most frequently used chord transitions (sorted from left to right) in all songs. 
Chord labels refer to the interval with respect to the mode degree of the bass voice of the chord with 
respect to the finalis as well as to the intervals with respect to the bass voice. 
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gomaymoa Loggmgbam Logoemmdgmo wo bombafan Lodmgms Jomaymoa HMow@oa(3ayemo 
AMogZombInsbmdab _AMMdsbgmorb WszogdoMgdyem Bodqdgdb BsGAmowagbgb. aocomdab 
AMoseaaab MmamH 3 IoGhoMgeemgean, aby A33e~mg3Mgd0 09 dgbodAbgg0 yogdoMgdob dJobobgd 
RIM 300093 XIX Lowy 3476gdo 9M60db53@696 ws 3d CMmMa~@sb Amymemngoqmmn, JoMaen BMos@o- 
Boge Agbogab L8g3osmoabGodob o68BgMgbo 09 yogdaMgdob wswagbab IndoMoryemgdam 
MAI] 9% gobgemgdqems'. Logambb L3ggnsm Mo IHmds(3 yo Iogdm3zb6jd0 (asdobmbno, 
2001), Low@o(3 Jomaymn bombo Lodemgmabs @o bLogsmmdmab MongMndndsMagdab 
Lbgsmabbgs sb3gJGBgo (ghorgGagyWQMG, InbsoMbmdHing, EMdIByMaoqe~, Q{mMdObL, Igem- 
~o3OL, 3o~mmb) Lomdotin. jogdaMgd0 MHmd sMbgdmab, Ebo~@ns, Mow~asb AgbogomyAMo gao- 
Am3EAMAdOb gobasMgQdo LogMmeEsb LobymagMm BMos@a3asda Eo, 8oMaJom, dybgdMog0 
8AM(ZgQ LOS. Agdo CEEAgobegeo ImbbLybgd9 gbgde oMo Bo3ZdaMgQdob, sMsdq~@ gobbbgoggdgd0b 
BsMdMAgbsb, abgmo gobbbgoggdgd0bo, MmdIgmaiy Hgw@s30Mbg oH CLAZL, 9H BngQg~yWMgZbgd0 
ghagSogyMo Ibodgbgmmedoab 3oHjamMagdb ws granbeEgds FInbes AgbogomyMH jo6mb%md- 
09%9dgddo. 

Bnbsde@gd0MQ 69H3393d0 YyayMo~m|dol aogodobga~mgqQd_ 8Mm3gbgdbq Co gosdm3ymq 
dod 7bVoL, G9d0(3_ Hodmayoemnds, Agdn sdMnm, AgbngsemyaMin mMasbadbgenb gobbbgogqdqyen0 
BmMAQda JoHage bodybajzm IMsgombdosba GHMsea300b mH Igb6sgo@do: bombs ~—o 3Mm- 
QgLoqm~ Axbazedo. 

boembama Ladmgmabs wo bLogsmmdmoab oMbgdmdob gsMgIm ws Cwobodbymgds bLb- 
Zo@obb305 ~@s, (3bo~@ns, gb Mab Bom ImmHab AmogeMHo gobbbgo3gd0b dodgbo0. bLodegms 
boembyM ymaRodn wosodse@s, boggmgbom Logsmmdgena jo — bsdmbsbSGm ggMgddo. bogo- 
mamdgma mgnabdbobyMgdob bobamos wo dob AgbozosmyAM gobmbdomdngMgdgdd0 Yy3{gqcmaob 
NOES 3mobegdmegh gb 8oMZg7~mo@n Wsbadbymgeds. PoMams(3, Loas~mmdemab Iqbogom~myMo 
godmdbobggemedab bgMbgdob ymd3engqbo (8980, MoGIgemo dbs%J, ~obsdngo, J&Mabgd0, 
BQISM0, Agermeengs, 3sMIMbns, BoJGyGo) LH AE Agbsdsdobmosdos Lags~mmagoab gkhogeo- 
39H-dobssHbMdMng AbsMgbms6 wo Logoe~mmdmabl maGyMgazqm wobadbymydoboo6b. 

0930 Loasmmdmabs Eo bombo Ladegmab asbgamsMgdob 8Mm39bb, Room asagdam, 
AgbagsemyMn ®JbGgdab Bodmysmadgoab s8Mmyggbb wogog3o0Megdom (36mdom~ma Agbogobd- 
Bebo, JsH%3 sMobegbgab Bagh DgImmogobgdqema yMnggMoyIgd0m (Apanosckuni, 1998), 
398,300O30MEO705 Aygbagserymin mMasbBndgdnb asbbbg0gqdqenn mMAgdab sMbygdmdob Io%q- 
dgdob GoMImMAgbs, Gobo(3 gdbobqMQd0 Agdn Ambbgbgd9. AgbagomyAMa HadLHob Rodmyoe- 
adgdob 8Mmg3gbob LodBmas~eom 3Mnb3ndgdab dagdabsb, 99(3609M0 Ioymamgedb MmosbsdIn~eMHm39 
Aqbagmemansda ~Esd3Z0MJONEM GHgMInGAdd]: aobgamsMgdo, godemo-gobgamoMgd0, 3oM0- 
HgQds, 32M06Gyommds Co Lb3. Eo ombadbagh: ,doybg~w@o30e adabs, GMI 09 G®9MIabgdab 439d 


' Lbgo@obbg 433m g3Mob odMmdgddn sMagMnbgyeEm smbadby~mo smdIMbogmgm bofJoMngge~mb, ggM- 
dme@, JoMam-gobyMo LygMamn LodImgMgdab Byaogmgbo yoMdgmodgamgdob Lymemoab bogsmmdmyo- 
9, M9933 Igo bdob Ag~rmeEn|Am aosbgamsMgdqjm~mmdsdo g3e~obegdo. bowydMmdg96 obg39, JgImMAdge@ab 
L3mmab Logsmmdmgdda ayMmgemo Immgy_mbayMa sbMmgbygd0b 330e9- 
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Log0@obb30 8Mm39bo nanmabbdgds, dsnb(3 be~@gGd9 Joo Jbnd3z6gemmdgddo gMmdobgmab gow@e- 
BOMZ9, Mo~@asb ababa aymoabbdmdg6 sboma LAM AIHqmab sMbydqmobasb bomIm{dbob*. 
980 AgMdZg5oMdb mabgagabGojodo ssMHmdaMgdqm GBoMIobL wgMngsi3as Mmdgmn3_ avyemabb- 
IMdL LoGygo6oMImJdbob, LaGygobogs6 06 LoGygob y%qdabogo6 sboema Lagygob Gomdmgdob. 
Ag(360g9MOb AmbodBMgd0m, G9~E_06 mmabagabHogoda wgMage(3as aqmobbdImdb ghan L&MyJ- 
OgQMnesb IgmMgh Jamgdab EgdabdngM Agameb, Igbodmydqens, Iobda gsbbmas@re@gh yggmo 
ab bg9Mba, Mmdmgdmsbs3 yogdoMo sf3b gobgamsMgdsb, goMaMgdsb ws goMnsbGyemmdob. 
20d M3gMo(309d0b dg~m@gA9@ da~mgdyem MQbymGB Gb IJgadmgdo ce_gMagoGo :qb6memm, bem 
MSZ9O WAMngsy3ns asbgabo~mma, MmgamH(3 BybazomyAMa Hy JLab Igfd6ob IAgdobo%In* — 
B9Mb ogo (ApaHoscknii, 1998: 95). sMsbegbga godmyme@b wgMngsignnb mH Ga8b: Jgw@omgdom 
AZ93Mb Ed MogabyQomb Cos Jom agobsbbg039db odob dabg@gom, md, gMa dJgIMb3g30d0, 
29MN3I(3Nd_94399Egd9M]bo 998-FoZemgd9EO gobboBmgmam Eqbydb, IgmMy Jgdmbgq30d0 30 
— BbrerMme Bmase gobmbomdagMgdgdbs ws §g6eg6(309db. 

M4 CAMAZS(300b BHMyQg7bL Logs~mdgeabs ws bombay Lodmgmab JFGamdo asbgob- 
AMgM, AgboagomyMa GBoJbHob ARsdmysmodgdab sGmggbgddo mgombomenng wognbsbs3m 
CgMago30ab MH Lobgbbgomdsb: Logs~mmdmab AgbLagomyMa HJbGab HoImysemndgds 94397 
IeE_dsMgQds gobbodbm3gMyem BobAdb, GmIAgmn’Z Cowmanbes g3gengboob dagM, bream boembsyMa 
LodagMabs — Bmase gobmbBmdagMgdgdbo ws Hy6e@gb(30gdb, Mmdmgda(3 sdo My 09 gMob 
Lodsgbojm-bs0bMmg6m @Bg76mdg6do gemabegds. aJa~@sb asdmd~nbsMg, GMI JoMoaryemo boenb- 
nfn bodmgmabs ws bogommdmab AMogombdnsbo Jbomgamab gyxmMdaMgdsda cwgMngo(300b 
ZoObLb630ggdq m0 BMMZgLgd0 Jnd~eEnbsMgmdes, Imbsmmeobgenns, MAdbQMBsHa(3 {06b63039- 
demo aymb. gobgabag~mma gh 8Gmigghn JoMorgen boggemgbam Lsascamdgnab dogogmamdg. 

JMabGosbymo boggmgbom boasmmdmab Agemennn L&MyJ@qjM7d0 Jgofdbo Me 
Msgabms30@ JgmmenyMo Bmbgd0b dggogdoMgdab, oMsdge LoGygagMa GHyJbGob dgdow- 
Agogera gMagamgdab sMBogymoy{oqh-ob\mbsyoqjHo gooRmMMIgdob Jgw@gg0~. obg Imb- 
©d JoMorgemoa boggegbom bLoasmmdmab JgIMbgg39dG0(3, GMIabL AMogsembdns6o Lsban 
Rsdmysemndgdsdeg dobsb6Gon@sb dgdmbje~mn bLogsmmdmob gMmbdosbds AgemenyMds 
L&MydIHyM{dd0 M93{0E9639 aobao@gh goH%33ZqqjmMO se@sdHaMydo. LogoMoyame, md do- 
BsbGHayMo BdbmaMogoob GodydIgdab Joma gbodg moMgdobb mob Imsy3o0 asMy3gqe0 
(330M™Md9d0 AgrmeoaNMH |MMIQM|ddn, JoMaym bLaG®y30g9hM HyJbGmob6 Bobgob dsybg- 
dMag0 JgMbydab dobbam, odsgoEMmy~moe@, Bobgnb doMams@0 3mMb&qMGob, Joba 8MHmgRa~ab 
AgbsMAMEgdaMs Ed Ed(330M. SIMngISEO, EAMAgS(3aab 8MHm(3ghbn JoMorgm~n asenmdnb ®Msen- 
(308dn ghinbdnsbn Bsbanb ses3GaMgdam ~onbym. ascamdab 3sbagdnb hsdmysemndgdnb abd 
9990940 98980 Jobo asdMsgombdns6gd9 ym. ascamdnb AMogombdasbmdab gmMdgdab as630- 
MsMgQdnb Aq\d~oamdn ads 30 3306 y\M-mJGogyMn 89Msemgemn bBda~@s6 Loews b&amab asemdnbs 
3 IgI ga, a39d3g69dyema goemmdab BsMdmdmdsdeg Ja~nb. IMogambdosbmdab ymMIgd0b5 
Od BoJ®qMab GBadgdob ImMogomagMmgbgdab doybgw@ogo@, Jomayena boggegbam boge- 
Momdmgdab AqbagomyM LAM AI®qModo godmaymas deamon Iobsbosmgdmgdn: 

& AMogom@bdnsbmdo Ibmeame@ gmgo~myGo bLodbIns6mdamso LoMImeagbomo (bsdb}J 
Ig GQLInH-MaS_ QMsQdQbS Amo geobeqds). 

& AMogomMbInsbmdab BmMMdAMgdO0b 8Mm3gbo mabgjoMy~mo~@ JodenbsMymdb, M3, 
Han IgbjeE3{OM, MsbsLEmMyQemydnobo IgemmenyMo (sSbHmdMngn) bsdgdab yMongmamdan 
BoMdmafdbgds. sdobosb, Logommdmab SmendgmmenyG Jbogamdo bge@s bs (bow@s(3 
ImsgoMo Bsbans Imomsgbygdqen), yrggeragob absMAybgdb Gsdyz06 I6ndgbge~mmdsb ws 
3 64(304Mo~ BodImayengs domas6b. 

© Logoemmdeab Bymdsdo ymaggcmagoab fsbb manmgayemn msbdbengdn bdab 3mmMenbsi3ns 
Dge@sboarsb — dnsgoGons6. 
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©  Logscamdagab dMsgoembdasbmdsdn 39M 8ngsema asdmeob, GmamM3 bdIoms yomMam- 
0(300b Laoxgdggen, bmn ImMndbmbGsena — aba ymMdaMgdnb Agormen. 

SdMngse, Loegommmdgeb sbsbosmgdb Imgma Moga Aybogos~myMo ,Mgacmodg6Ggdn". 
IMoZombInsbmdab QmMMIAMQdab BMmM3gLdo Zo gobbogqmMgdom LoyqnMosemgems bogoenmd- 
mob yggems R94 Ghigo Gsambsbgmdsdo bdgd0b gMmdobgmabsge6 gobbbgoggdqmm g3qb4(30- 
nMa CEsbadbymgds — AmsgoMnbs ws ~sgqdegdsMgd~yemab 8Gnbya8am. gMa0 IbMng, bdoms 
CdIMZN~D@IJdE™MMds ~s, AQMM JbMng, ANEdNZO 3rmmMMenbs 309 EnbsbbsMeswoggbom, Bodsb- 
BoMgobbsbegmym dg bdsdo sMbydym Bobgmsb — ImMoBmbGoemyMa wo 3gMGHojzomayMo 
89HSIAHMQdOL QMangMamdoab sboem RmMIsb bsMIms@agbb. 

sMbsbadbsgns, GMI AmsgoMin bdnb Bsdygobn gybdigns syommndgdb Me Domemme Iybo- 
BMOYMHO BoJHyMab gobbogqnMyoqm GHadsbs wo bdoms yAbA(30gd0b dobsMayenmdob, of- 
S99 gobssoMmdgdb Logommdmoab AygbozosmaMa Jbogomob sMImEay~ma mMasbodgdab 
mGaagnboem ama, boembaMa LadmgMabsas6 gobbbgogqdqem 8Mnbyasgdbsi3. Imbbybgdsdo yxyH- 
SEMJdSL Jags8yMmd LEMMg~O BoMIMbagm LobGdob ws, gabm3abo(3 (36mdam~ns, Jggo06bg6- 
90, bream — gobaogabs3 oMo, 3930(36md 09 Ibad3Z6qe—mMg96 ~obyg6gdb, Mmdm~gdn(3 JoMo- 
Bgm0 A33EmgBMgJdab dagMos asdmBobama JoMaymoa HMowea3oyema dghbogab domdmbaxyemo 
Z26mbBmdagMQdgdo0b dgbbogemabob. 

JoMaqma bsembaMn AgbLagab IAmwGsmyMa BoMIMbaYEO yobmMbobmdngMgJdgd0 384mg. 0. 
JmMesbosb dog obg gobabsbeg{Mqdo7: ,JoMorgma baembyMa BoMImbaab gMa-gha dbod- 
Z0gemmgZ06qb wodobsbosmgdgem Badsb-mgabgd0@ joes Roomgem~mb doba sMoAggqmgdMoga 
MoMangyMmds Ed Igo0(3Ho, Lowmgybggdob gobdogemmdsda Rodmysmodgdyono yobmb6%md- 
agMgdgE00L 483039 LobGgdo. 09 LobSgIob Loyqdggmb BoMdmoeggbb JoMayen bombqam 
Lob&gdsdo sgmMems, LoggbyMas qHongMaw@sdImygnw@goyengds, Joon gqbJ(3ombsemnMn? 
dbo..." (ymMesbos, 1983: 54). ImeEomyM bobG7dsdo IMIMEaQEn BybA(3ombseraddab 
Logamba 80Mg3gmse@ 36mg. dD sbemobadgamds Bodmgms. 30639 Ins4i3oo yyMo~mges Jo- 
Mayo bomb aGn Agbagabmgob osdobsbosmgdgem qIbadgbgm~mmgobgb MogabgdyMgdob — 
SBMMEMS LOZMEOM ByYoJ3amboemyM qMangMnsImjza@gdyemgdsb ws BoMIma3zo~@go- 
Bs JgoMaym bombyM Agbagsda LoggbyMgdo0b |Bbd(3ombsmMHn CWsdmyzo~egoymg|dgoob 
L39(30303%9H0 Lob&gdo (shesbodgneo, 1954: 164-208). o. gJmHeoosbasd dgd@amd 33939000 
gZobogameMs gh JadsMaymgds wo EoseEanbs BoMIMbaYE BqbA(309Ms LoMgabydqyMmds 
(da. 1), Ambagob Bg30m ws J3Zg30M IegdsMg bLoggbyaMgdab J33gmMMn cwngqMQb(30Mg- 
do. JgoMaqmn bombaMoa Agmmengabs wes oMImMbaymn gbob Loyydgmo@ dob Jaohbos 
IMEMBmbag~yGmo0o (yMesboo, 1983: 56-68). 

sMbadbyema BoMAMbBayEnn Bo6mbomdagMgdgoam oM bobnomeges JoMammn bLoggegbom 
Logommmadgenn. gh dgbodhbg93g0s Mmamm3 Ldgbomn dasdgg¢eomgdam, abg mgmMaxyemo sboem- 
obnD. 3dMNgSE, Oy) SHIMBaE Bymdab Jomonge bomb ym LndmgMgddon sdj30Ms0 3omIMEn- 
Aen 39MBazsemab ImJdqegd9, 09939 Bymdnb Logoemmdgemms Jbmgagdo Abasgboa dadsmngds 
3% agb3m900". 


2 (gbo@no, LovydoMs Laws LAomob bogo~mdmgddy wo GoMIMbaQE~a Bymdob bodmg%7dbq, bLowec3 
bdoms 3gMGBAZSMI]MO BOMMeEnbaM|d9 RoJHqModo IgoQame Robb. Ma(3 dgg6gdo 8memagmbagMo wo4J- 
GH™Gab Aferby LodmgMydb, Iobdo BoMImbae~ma jobmbBmdagM%]{d9d0 ddmeEmeE bozo@sbb dMy63qd0b 
dme~mmb gemabe@ges. 

> od GgGINGOL 9% sJgb 3rbMHm, Iomeme 73Mmsyjen BoymMym-dIabmMMyma IMIMbayEa ox964(30—- 
Bomabdab dbndg6gemeo. 

* 9439 306300 Bogm, Hd sdXxQMoe@ A3Zg60 JgbBsgemab mdngqGo oMab Lowes gar~omb bogo~mmdeg|do wo 
BMIMBaYEO Bymdab bomb yMo Lod~mgMgdo. ImEmagmbayMa Bymdab Lad~rgmgdbs eo boasm@mdengddo 
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gbg nga: Lob B99 Lbgomds IgqmM%q Badbama(3 — HmamMH’3 AqbagsmyMha Jomgomoab dobo- 
306 mMagsbobgdodo, aby BoMAMbaym jobmbomdagMgdgddo. 

289EJdd jyaMbge: Mod gobsdaMmds sbygmn gobbbgeggd0 gMan AgbazomaAMo BymBqM- 
ab AMogoembdasba FMoea3oab mH — bLogHm es Loby~maghm gsdmgmnbydsdo? boembsymn 
LodegMab Abasgboe, M38md oF Ambo gommmyMHin sbMmgbgdob yMabGoemobs30s ws Mo- 
Gd oH Rsdmyoemndes ImeEsmyMHn LobGgdo MogabgdqMHn BybA(3ambsemyMn qManghom- 
dgdom Logo~mdmab L&ammdo? MMIRZo 09 qzobobygbgerdo AjZoQomess godmbsGqjemn JoM- 
HAMA HMsoa3ayemo IgbagomyHo g6ob abgmo Bmasea jzo6mbomIagMgdgd0, GmamMaos 
LAGMbyMo garamaMa LobHJdo, 330HGHym-3306HyMo 39MBaz0mo wo ogmMeogob oagdob 
DBmasen EmMIQd0. Myo Loasmmomalb asbgamsMgdob Imagns6m gGo8bq (XIX-XXbLLb.) bogo- 
Codbb6go Lodgs~mmdmm bLymmab badeydgddo sdzoMos seEgZommdMHnga, MQZ,9MbqAmM Lodgbogm 
LGomab BggogergQ6o, G93 AgbozoemyGo gbob Lbgo@obb3o 35M%sdgGHdo geabegds (b3g96- 
a36mgcmob bLodgsmmdmm bLymemo, JgImAdgeab bLodgs~mdcm bgmers), Hama sabbogdo 
Logommdmoab dbGow@sb Jomagqmn bomb an Lodmgmab IoMImboxyero Lab&gIab jobmb%md- 
agMgdgE0L 9% gobnsH7b5? 

Wobogmg|m g3MM8yYema AMogemMbdosbmdoboasb gobbb3geggd0m, be~ws(3 godMogommb- 
dosbgdqyema Sadqdgdob CwogadboMgdob Anbbam IndenbsMgmdb BmHoGgoob LH _mymgys ws 
ZOGQL QoMGIgbdy weodMgggdqmmo bIgdab gaJboMgdab gdm Msbesmob 306s Bmsbbq go- 
CosEak ndBMMg{oBsoqjmo LogmdI3mdBoGmGM 38%548039 (oy8(30 Xlll boyg~769do x9 30093 
CdbH3ME7d9), JsMorgena goeamdab ™Msen(3nsdn IgmHg ws Agbsdg bIab yaJbamgdabsngab 
L3ggosegMn Labggds 9% IgddGae@ms. 90990, AmogoHn Bsbgabagnb wsbsMAgbn bAgdnb nd- 
BHmgadsyaxygena Jgbymdab 3M4Gogo 99-20 boy346g9~eg, Logommdmgdob bobm}m bab&- 
dodq goEoGsbsd~eq aMdgmemgds. ombodbymoab ob qjMoe IMogom0 oMawyIQoGob Imygo6 
Agademgds. sdob Gomgmo wEobGyMns JoMayen G®Moea(3asdo goemmdab LEogemgdob Jgnme@gd- 
9 ALyxgemeds, Mabs3 oMsgMan Loasdgam-boyyWMboemm sq7dmojzoG309 oy bsdg(3bogMm 
3302932 dDagdm3bs (q. dmMadg, 03. Yog06ad30m~mo0, m. Rogogedg, 9. Leybnsdgomo, ©. dqm- 
masdgnma). gh Igmmegda Imzmge Ed JZoQomess asEIM(37dQm@n JoMayen goemmdab 
AMos@agaab IoGHMgogemms qyzobobygb6gmo GomMImdseggbemab, LHe Igo~mdmab 089d 
gMJmdoadgar~mab baSy39ddo0, GmIgma’3 ombgMb JoMaqmo IMogoembInsbo go~mmdnb bb93- 
mgdab &Moea300b bofoMnggemda: ,dasmmdengdn 8o%3g9m0 bdab JgL6s3g~mam obygd~@b6q6 
goemmdob wo dgd@amd LOogmmde@b696 IgqmM%Q Co Agbsdg bdab Agbymdob. gh g@o80 aMdgen- 
CJMES J1gbo gab gsbdogemmdodo Gs MmEgbs3 3oM%Zs@ go0bsyjdm~oby6, 4339 Jggdemman 
domeame 80%3ger0 bIoL Ag7Losg~mamM gasmmdoem Logsmmdmab bsdagg bids. ,dgmMJ we Igb- 
389 bdob gn6ms agobbogmag@s ... A396 qbes Igaggbymm* (439609, 2007). 

sdMnase, IMsgoembdnsbBmdab gmMdaMgdnb 38Mnb3n8n — AmsgoM 39babq MMngbBaMQd0, 
4pgengmmoas Laggengbam bsaseamdgnab bsbaMdeanga ab&mGanb dsbda~ dg. gb badbsgb odab, 
Amd Agmmeagqma Imegmab Mmogo0b9d4M7d9d0 Loasmmdmab AMogombdosbmdab gobg0- 
MEMgdab y3gmo gGosbJ soMa3mgdmes Imeagmbs ws dobdg Jgdobgdqm bIgAdL Immab 
BMIMBAYEMA YMOngMamdgdnb BMMIodo. gQR3nJMHmd, md Age>meo@nyM Imagmbs ws dab j3o- 


R7_43OMbsEmoBdob 8Mnby3n8ab gosbMgJds ym3gmmB3ab IoMagdqm~a o% sMHoab, Ms~@g—0b Mmobbdmgeby- 
dgQdab Jeaw@gbo GoGo w~odmyjza~@gdgE~m FMag{ymgdsE 0H ysrmnd—oges (goMe@o IgAQME-HaGBdgemoeo 
Bodmgggmom BaMBam~m|ddq BoMImAdbaEa s3mMegonbs). dan QmMdobsGImdJbgen, 96 BmGdab Jomo- 
gob QByb43o0b 9 LodsoMag yo DA@AGGoo. 08 MobsymQMo@mdgadb yreamMab®qema, ymbyMo dbo0d36- 
geamds gboggdom ws, 3omm-QAbJ(3ambsemryMa M3goembobBMabom, GyaGMomyAMbo oMosb. =m. dodogmoab 
SdbHaM, 39MBZ9Iq7E 3ammg]M Lab&gIgddo, GmMA~M|d0(3 AMEEMYMO JARoMEQdIZdOMS WS jo3dAMQdOM 
bobasmegdosb, MobsymgMse@mdgda oMs Od~@ 760 WoabsdonMa Qwyb{(300b, sHsdQE yrmmMoabsamo 
deg bob bsGabbdo bsMdmaga~@ayjonsb (¢mbmbge@ad9, 1988). 


Abago~myMo Lab&gdo JoMagqe boggm@mgbom boas~mmdegdbs 
eo bomb yM bodegmgddo aly 


mm-nBGmbsaym Momdob asbbs3qoMgdyenn dbndgbgemmdo 3qgb boasemmdemab dygbajzseny- 
Ga Jomgagmab fodmysenndgdsdo°. 

Aigda sdMam, Logsemmdgnb AMsg9embdasba Jbmgam~mab Rsdmysemndgdnb gbsd9 boyyH- 
SEMJIMS 9H DbmeEmMeE Q_MMAgdn AMsgsembdnsbmdnbs, sMoedg@ Lobyobo Aqbogommyma 
doboms, 09 Dobosm~mab 880 Es bobooma, bLoa~sbs(3 AMogombdosbmds omdm(3gbws. 0439 
BsdmogMgds Logambo AgemmeanMn bsbab AygbagsmyMo Jom3gamawsb 39639 393gd0b Io- 
SsbdI_EmMbBAMMdab Agbobgd. boemby_M Lad~mgMgdms6 ~wojogdaMgdom, ambyd yrMe@obos om- 
Badbogh: “Aqgyydmgdgmos IgmmeayHn ws BoMIMbama Lobyobgdab gMmdsbgmabas6 ~ws(3- 
amMgd5 Ed Doma gsb30m@mBZq3gdqmn obsemnbn, Ms~ea—ob JoMaamn bomb yMon Aqbogommyma 
SdbMmgb6gd0b wWgecsMbo LEOMMHQIe Ig7~menyMn wo BoMImMbaym~n Amgemgbgdab gMmnsbm- 
d9do Ieamdomgmdb* (ymMe@sbyqs, 1978: 56). BA(39—MeEQd. My Mo bombyM Anbazobmob 
AnBoMagQdaM asdma,dqemo gb sfbomdsGqjMo wgdqemgds bLogommdmg|ddg? bogo~madmab 
AMogombInsbo Jbrgamab Bsdmysmndgdab IGmggbow@sb godmdenbs%y, 3Q0JMmd, Med 
Mo! Hs~e@—06 Lodbdosba Loasmmdgmna ghabdosba ImeEgmabl asdIMogoembdInsbgdob Jgegane, 
LEmMMg~@s(3 HMI Agbodemgpdmoe doggohbos IgemmeoyMn bsdab a96(39~M393gdqmo sbse~mobn, 
Moms XJ Joba sqbydo Wowanbegh. Jomaqm boggmgbom boasmmdgmdo 38oM3qe~ Im(39- 
Aemds A7mmMe@s-Imeagmos ws J7dG|gA LoggbaMns Jobo IMogZ0embInsba Masem0bqo0. 

Oy QMabdnsb0 Ag~menab shsmobabsb woggyMebmdam (36mdam~a Ag(3bagMab 9. o@mg- 
dlgaggob jerobagngoosb, JoMaxymo Logzegbom boasmmdmabl Ige~menymo bsbo (3068 qb 
R0MdqLo) go6g379Mg6gd9  AMBnggdab gyybA(3ambsemyMa MMasbabgdab ymmMenboMgdqem 
Godb, bow@s(3 IMogoMo LoyMegbo Gmbob godmymgao ws Dob AgemmeayM (396GMse 4/3980; 
qsaMmggmo9b ymagmabes, adab gsd- begds, md og RmMbqMe@ oMab qsaMoGgbo, bodgzobIeemos 
BoaMidgenjdam, AgAgMjdnm, 36 Bmaygh godgmMgdnm®. sdGngse, goMy3gqqem0 wob3MjGy- 
camds, @sdImMndmMgds, gs6da@go sMab LIQ 3ngngWMo MogabgdyHgqoo JoMoryena Loggmgbom 
Logommeomab AImegmypdabomgab, Mo3, obg9g9, sboboomgob d3agmgoqm dmbmenosb. Mmam3 
033930; Logsmmdmmab BomMdmbaxyena LabG&gdo Igow@Mm 3o3daMdo wsMhs ad Age~meayM boby- 
abgdmeb, Lon@sbsi3 gh IMsgoembdInsbmds smdm(3gb6eos. IMogom~bInsb asM~@sbsbgeday3 JgnboM- 
A760 g9Mabdnsbo mega 3sMIMbBa{ma MogabgdyMgogoa. sdMngo@, Loas~mdgemdo bombo 
LodmgMabas6 gsbbb3o390qen0 Jumgommab mMasbodgdob 8Mb3a3gdobs ~s 8oMIMbaemo jobmb- 
DmdagMgogdab sMbgdmdab dobjbgd0 wgMago(30ab 09 IGmggbom sabb6gd0, MmIgerdary_boas- 
mmdmob IMsgombdoosba AybagoemyMa GHaJbGo yormadejdme. 8Mm3gbab mogabgoyMgdgdn0: 

1. bogoemmdemab IMsgsmbdnsb’mdab MGgdbymBsGayMa, Imegmdy mMngbsamMgd4yemo 
3mMdo. 

2. Amegmdy mmMngbGaMgds es 3d Amegmab ndsMmgadbsi3ay~ma asMe@sdbs 


arbgansMgdab ygqems ab{mMaye 989309. 


5 


8Ej6sE, JZIMb3|g32MN oH Mab, MMI JoMayeo Logs~mmdmob Sg@o bIobL Age~mengab Godso 393- 
DoMb sdymog6gdb JsMnmIownegdmyMa HMoea3oab AmEMeEnsbosb, GMIg7MI(3 Bobgob oagdob Sm- 
ZOO (39HHMbNMa BMnbY39d0 sobsbGonbao6 agsobnsMs.boags~mmdmab 3md3mba309d0 ofd6gd0 Ibo 
AQEMEAYMHa BMMIQE|d0b Jg39g3dOMJd0M. Agg6sde@q IMEbAyE@o bows Logo~mmdmab Imog0Mo Iobgaab 
Ag7EmMENZ9(3_ 300MM CEnsd5dmboSba Imgm~mg bof(3gggd0b go~@oddom 909,939 ws 9d boJ(393gd0b ~nodo- 
Debo AQHgbsO Bg0MGHob o6G\MZoeb oH Lywgds. 09 Ido Agemmengm RmMMIqm|ddo so Jomeme 
AMdZ0MH0 Sb6MHos Z5OIM(3Zg7dIQ{MO, 9M%599 yrb(3g6HMaM{dqQemno ob BabssoMmdgd0, Mmd~|d0(3 9M(39- 
Amo gMAbIosbO ImMeEgemab IMogo~@bInsbo bMH(3dALbdaL AndsHagqmgdob go6b5bm3M%o396. 

6 9. seagdbgggab agmGaab (Ig~mmeayma Hmbgdob yRAb4i3ogdob Jgbobgd) Agbodsdoabse@ Jammy] Gos0 
Mab AMBaggd0b Byb4y3ambsemyMa mMasbodgdab LydmMenbs3aob God0, MMAgmbes3 bo~mbyMo bod- 


EgMab Agemmenge Iog3qmgbgds, Lows(3 gomrmyMHa (3968Mob IgaMdbgd9 Cow Imb5339mgdbq “7339 
Rodmyommndgdyenns (Amexcees, 1976). 
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3. Logoeamdemab Jbmgagmab 3mMdamgdsda Bsdy3a60 emabgsmeyema babyaba. y3qems bd3do 
AgrmmMeEnyMn asbgamsMgdab 336mb6OmdngM_d9d%q MMngbGaMgd0. 

4. g@mbdasba AImegmab Agemenzab gmmMenbaMgdyemn Ga80 wes daba yag~m- 
2BGmbssayMn bogydgengdn. 

5. ImeaEgmdy mMHng6Gs(3aNM a3dmb3q~4e~mn EmndnBnMgogdo. 

SdMngsE, B9~ws bdsdbg MMag_bHoMgdqenmdob om 3amgdemmdsd godmabgns Igbagomym 
dbogagda oMs ImeEsmyhn RBqbJ3amMbsEmyNMa YHongMamdgdab 3gmMabGomnbdbs3aob Indom- 
oymgdon (SoMdmEnQea 39% Go30@ob), M9990 DoJbodsmynMse, Ig7~mmeayma bLobyobob 
(Bmmog{mbayMn IndoMarxy~gdom) asbgamsMgds, Mo(3 LoLMyEam godImMgmnbes, gHon db- 
Gg, bows L&oma@sb g9dd396gdqm-Ig~mmeonyHn dmeaegmydob smdm3gbgdsdo ~wo, IgmMg 
Bb6Ma3, g0ddZq6gdqemn Agmmens-ImeEgmgpdabagab IJgbodsdoba bIgd0b Jgbymdam gob30- 
MESMjdqemn ImemndgemmeanMHa L&amab 6oMIm{dbsdo. 

JoManen bombaMn Igbagob oMIMbaymn Bymdob badqdgddo Ajogame fobb jo~mma- 
MHA MsMds Ed SIMMEMs RByboJ3ombsemyMa E9HZoMMgo. Cobogmgm g3Mmdab BoMdmboob 
ALAMMangs6 (36mdogmas, Gmamm bymdb bab IoMImbaymo-ggMGoagomyHo qManghom- 
dgdob Rodmysemndgosb ws, Bmase@oe@, 3gMGHoagomob omdob o6L4M79768yem0 mobbengds. 
06L8H999680 Jd60L Jgbodempdemmedab, IMogoembdIosba LAMA GqMo (Dmaxge m@bdosbo), 
bdoMse@ aobdgmMgdoen, JoGgMosmyMse smaggze, MmM|gmH’3 gMan Jamasbmds, s3mMMen ws 
MS MEHIMZ09Emgd0b (9dMgZqd9. 9H oMab godmMaybqjmo, JoMoryemo BoMImMbaAmo Bymdab 
LodmgM%gddo BoMdmbayemn qMongMamdgdab Rodmysemndgdab bgmdgbymds dmdbweosMaym 
MLAMAIFZESOL aogmgbam, bream JoMaem bLoasmmdgmdo 908 gogmgbab oMoMbgdmded 
AgImnbobs Jumgomab mMasbodgdab qdgqmogba QmMMIo. gb JoMaymo BMosea3ayeno Iybo- 
32MM SBHmgbqdob mMognbsemyMmdobs ws Lod~eneMgb boMImshgbb. 

3304Mmd, IAnJIqmob Bobg0b ob6Gmbo3ayMa Sybgdob JgLbo3gms ~os Jabo IMogoembdo- 
S6mdodo goMe@obobgaob 3Mab(3a38gd0b DJgdKG|AMdo 390~Mg39, sdobab, EAGoemyMa Aqbazom- 
Mo shoemobo, goagndyoMgdb sMaxyIg6H7db, GMI Cogobsdyama HMseayoqjmo Igbogab 
Laggtmda mn, 9MMBEQMMSb WsjzogdaMgdqyemn Aghagsenymn babG®gdIab sHbgdmeds. 

Logombab goMam, 73HM3qjmM 3MbGBaJbGdo asbbamgob dobbam Imgmgbygd0b JoL6s3ms 


Logo Aggy6gdob AqqbazomayMn B®Mowayagdob Loywydgqmbq3 qoes gobbmM3agmeogb. 
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TAMAR CHKHEIDZE 
(GEORGIA) 


INTERRELATION OF MULTIPART STRUCTURE AND HARMONYREGULARITIES 
IN GEORGIAN SACRED CHANTS AND FOLK MUSIC EXAMPLES 


The Georgian church chant and folk song present interconnected examples of Georgian tradi- 
tional polyphony. The bearers of these traditions, as well as researchers already remarked on these 
noticeable connections in the 19" century, and since then the interest of specialists of Georgian 
traditional music in thus direction has continued1. An entire paper was dedicated to this issue (Ga- 
bisonia, 2001). Different aspects of the relationship between Georgian folk song and chant (aesthet- 
ic, content, dramaturgy, structure, melodic and mode). The fact of existence of the connections is 
obvious because the sharing of musical experience from secular into sacred tradition and vice versa 
is the natural process. The report is mainly dedicated not only to connections but demonstration 
of differences which don’t exist on the surface and don’t belong to the esthetic categories and are 
revealed in purely musical peculiarities. 

The environments in which folk songs and chants exist, are different, and it is obvious that 
this is the main reason of the differences between them. Song originated in the folk life, and church 
chant at the monastery hearth. A chant is an indivisible part of the divine service, and this primary 
purpose should be revealed everywhere in its musical regularities. We would like to focus on the 
processes, which, in our opinion, formed the different norms of musical organization in the Geor- 
gian musical polyphonic tradition. 

We would like to observe the process of formation of musical texts of folk songs and chants 
in accordance with the use of the methodology and terminology suggested by a well-known music 
scholar Mark Aranovsky (Aranovsky, 1998). On the path of researching general principles of for- 
mation of musical text, the scholar indicates the terms established in modern musicology: devel- 
opment, variation, variant versions, etc. and remarks that “despite the fact, that under these terms 
there are implied different processes, still the meanings cover each other as they imply the origin of 
a new structure from the existing one”. He offers a term from linguistics — Derivation (Aranovsky, 
1998: 95), which implies word origin: the process of producing of a new word from a word and/ 
or word root. 

The scholar suggests that it is possible to generalize the devices, with which the development, 
variation, and variant versions have connections, as derivation in linguistics implies any method of 
receiving another structure from the first. “The result received from these operations can be called 
a Derivative, and derivation itself can be discussed as the mechanism of creation of a musical text.” 
It is interesting that Aranovsky separates two types of derivation: comparatively strict, and free. He 
differentiates them not in accordance that one gives and the second one doesn’t give the means of 


'Tn the works of different scholars it was remarked the influence of eastern Georgia many times, particularly 
Kartli-Kakhetian table songs on Karbelashvilis’ school chants which is revealed in the melodic development 
of the middle part. Also, they mentioned the trace of Gurian polyphonic thinking in the chants of Shemokmedi 
School. 
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reconstruction of primary structure, but by the fact that in one case, derivation more or less subor- 
dinates to the definite rules and in a second case — only regularities and tendencies, but so general 
that their real expression can be any desired structure — one of the possible many. 

If we discuss the derivation process with respect to chants and folk songs, in the processes 
of formation of a musical text, we will clearly see two varieties of derivation: the formation of a 
musical text of a chant subordinates to definite rules, which were stated by church, and of folk song 
— general regularities and tendencies which are revealed in the thinking phenomenon of this or that 
nation. Proceeding from this, as the different processes were going on in the polyphonic tissue of 
Georgian folk song and chant, the received result is different. We see the difference in the inner 
organizing of a musical tissue also in harmonic regularities2. 

Let us discuss the derivation process on the example of Georgian church chant. On the road 
to formation of polyphonic tissue of a chant, the type and character of the primary musical material 
should be taken into consideration with regard to where polyphony originated and the process itself. 

Melodic structures of the Christian church chant were created as a result of the realization 
of articulation-intonation units composing verbal text, and not as a result of connection of melod- 
ic tones itself. This happened in the case of the Georgian church chant, before the formation of 
which as polyphony, monophonic melodic structures coming from Byzantium suffered a certain 
adaptation. It is presumable that the translation of Byzantine hymnography examples in Georgian 
was followed by certain changes in melodic formulas with purpose to naturally merge the melody 
with the Georgian verbal text. This occurred simultaneously with the maintenance and protection 
of the main profile of the melody. Thus, it is not accidental that the melodic type of the upper (first) 
part of Georgian chants reveals a connection with the monophony of the orthodox tradition, which 
established general centonic principles from Byzantium. The chant compositions are created with 
connection of ready melodic formulas-modi. The melodic structure of the main tune of the plain 
chant, which has survived, is characterized by a connection of narrow, ambitious, short modi, and 
the range of these modi doesn’t expand beyond the fourth. The church chant proceeding from its 
primary function is based on canonical text and musical melody organized by Ochtoechos. In these 
ready melodic formulas, not only the main idea is delivered, but those preconditions are concen- 
trated, which define the direction of polyphonic embodying of the monophonic (one voice) model. 

Thus, if the derivation process in Georgian chanting tradition began with monophonic melody 
adaptation, on the way to the formation of chanting melodies, the following stage was its multipart 
realization. Despite the types of polyphonic forms and texture diversity, there are stable character- 
istics in the polyphony of Georgian church chants that can be singled out: 

¢ Polyphony is represented with only three vocal parts (more than three parts are revealed 
fragmentarily, where the increase of the number of voices only brings timbre coloring). 

* The process of formation of polyphony goes in a linear way, which at one glance is de- 
rived from the relationship of equal melodic lines. At the same time, in the poly-melodic tissue of 
the chant, the upper part (where the main melody is placed) always retains the leading impor- 
tance and functionally is separated from them. 

¢ Despite the variety of polyphonic forms of the Georgian church chants, musical compo- 
sition of a chant in all parts is oriented on the regularities of melodic development. At the same 


? The object of our research is plain mode chants and harmonic arrangement folk songs, where is clearly seen 
vertical coordination of the voices. 
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time, in the chant arrangement, it is always seen that each accompanying part coordinates with the 
upper, main part, as in the chant polyphony, the correlation of parts is vertical, and the method of 
formation is horizontal. 

The chant is characterized by a whole number of musical and liturgical “limits”. In the process 
of formation of polyphony, the different functional roles of the parts in creating textural diversity 
of the chants - with the principle of main and subordination — should be taken into special consid- 
eration. On one hand, the independence of parts, and on the other hand, permanent coordination 
of the existing melody in the preliminarily stated and defined upper part, presents a new form of 
horizontal and vertical parameters. 

The leading function of the main part forms not only the special type of musical texture and 
binary of functions of parts, but also conditions the original principle of harmonic organization 
of musical tissue. 

Now, I would like to attract your attention to the harmonic system of the chant, and its con- 
nection to the melodic fundamentals, from which this polyphony originates. Here it is obvious that 
we can’t avoid those important conclusions of Georgian researchers regarding the way to approach 
harmonic regularities of Georgian traditional folk music. 

Georgian folk music modal harmonic regularities are defined by I. Jordania in the following 
way’: “One of the most important peculiarity of Georgian folk harmony,” he writes, “should be 
regarded its unusual logics and strict rigid system of regularities formed during centuries. The 
basis of this system presents interdependence of chords, degrees in Georgian folk system, of their 
functional nature...the question of harmonic functionalism*’ (Jordania, 1983: 54). The issue about 
modal functionality was first raised by the Georgian musicologist Sh. Aslanishvili (1896-1981). He 
paid attention to the most important element, characteristic of Georgian folk music — the functional 
independence of chords (not forth-fifth, but second). Sh. Aslanishvili presented the main picture of 
degrees of functional dependence in Georgian folk music (Aslanishvili, 1954: 164-208). I. Jordania 
stated in his research, harmonic functions mirror the (see app.1, strict differentiation of situating 
degrees above and below the tonic. He regarded monotonics as the basis of Georgian folk melodic 
and harmonic language (Jordania, 1983:56-68). 

Georgian church chanting is not characterized by these harmonic regularities. This is notice- 
able through listening and theoretic analysis. Thus, in the harmonic arrangement of folk songs, 
the harmonic vertical structure is obvious, and we don’t encounter a similar relationship with 
the same arrangements of chants tissue. 

The question is raised, in one musical polyphonic tradition, wherein mode-attitude crystalliza- 
tion occurred in folk song, finally forming a modal system with peculiar functional interrelations, 
why these peculiarities did not appear in the chant style? What is it that does not pass the general 
regularities of the traditional Georgian musical language, like the diatonic mode system, vertical 
fourths and fifths, and general norms of building chords? If at the later stage of a chant develop- 
ment (the 19" and 20" century) at different chanting schools there are obvious examples of local, 


> It is obvious that we speak about the harmonic arrangement songs where vertical coordination of parts is 
seen clearly in the texture. As it concerns polyphonic texture songs harmonic regularities are revealed only in 
cadence areas. 

* We should not understand this term in a narrow way — in only European major-minor harmonic functionality 
meaning. 
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regional, and musical style influences, which are revealed through different parameters of musical 
language (Svetitskhoveli chanting school, Shemokmedi chanting school), how can we explain that 
the harmonic regularities of Georgian folk song are not spread in the Georgian chanting repertoire? 

It is remarkable that in contrast with Western European polyphony, where the perfection of 
notation of polyphonic examples follows the aim of fixation, and the improvisational composition- 
al practice gradually fades to the background because of the fixation of the parts on cantus firmus 
(though in the 13th century it was still extant), in the Georgian chanting tradition, no special sys- 
tem was created for the fixation of the second and third voice parts. The clear proof of this in the 
Georgian tradition is the remembering of teaching methods of chanting, to which numerous news- 
papers, or magazine publications, or scientific research were dedicated (Koridze, Javakhishsvili, 
Chijavadze, Sukhiashvili, Shughliashvili). These methods are shortly and clearly put in words by 
Artem Erkomaishvili (1887-1967) who was the bearer of Georgian chanting traditions and its last 
representative — the perfect chanter — who describes the tradition of teaching Georgian polyphonic 
chanting in Georgia in the following way: “chanters began chanting by learning the first part, 
and were then taught the arrangement of the second and third parts”. This stage continued for 
6 months, and when they were already well trained, they could chant the three-part chant, having 
only learned the first part. ”’Who could teach us the second and the third part -We should ar- 
range it ourselves’(Jvania, 2007). 

Thus, the arrangement of rest of the parts for the main melody, which was an improvisational 
arrangement practice up until the 20th century, was continued until the chants were transmitted onto 
the European notation system. This process of formation of polyphony - with orientation of the 
main melody as unchanged during the church chanting — was a long historical process. This 
means that the peculiarities of a melodic model at all stages of development of the condition of the 
polyphonic chant, is the harmonic relationship type between the main tune and the parts arranged in 
accordance to it. In other words, the harmonic system of a chant is in close connection with melodic 
origins, from which this polyphony is originated. 

I. Jordania in his research article - “The Issue of Harmonic Functionality in the Georgian 
Folk Songs”, remarks: ’It is impossible to separate melodic and harmonic origins from each other 
and their separate analysis as the essence of Georgian folk musical thinking is just in the unity of 
melodic and harmonic events?” (Jordania, 1978: 56). Does this axiomatic statute, expressed in con- 
nection with folk music, apply to chants? Considering the process of formation of polyphonic tissue 
of a chant we think that it doesn’t. As the three part chant is the result of polyphonization of a one 
part example,, we think it necessitates a separate analysis of melodic line to define its nature. In the 
Georgian church chant, the original source (givens) is the melody-model (modus), and the further 
stage is polyphonic realization. Thus, melodic model and its mode — the nature of the intonation 
has special importance in the formation of a chant’s musical tissue; the melodic line of the Geor- 
gian church chant (cantus firmus) belongs to a coordinated type of functional organizing of motifs 
(according to famous musicologist E. Alekseev’s classification (Alekseev, 1976), wherein the main 
dependent tone separation and its turning into melodic centre first of all happens because of the fact 
that it is dominant by background, underlined with prolonging, stopping, and sometimes repetition. 
Thus, certain discrete separation and repulsion is a specific peculiarity of the Georgian church chant 
models, which are also characteristic of early monody. In accordance to E. Alekseev’s theory (about 
functions of melodic tones), the harmonic structure of folk song belongs to a subordinate type of 
functional organizing of motifs, wherein the mode centre felt at large intervals is already formed. 
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As we have remarked in the beginning, it is obvious that all regularities proceed from the chant 
have a liturgical aim. It warrants a number of musical “restrictions”. As from our research, is clear 
that the reason is multilateral. This is the result of the derivation processes, in which conditions of 
the chant polyphony originate. From this process we can extract the following: 

1. The type of multipart tissue is the most important — it is an outcome of a multipart 
realization of a preliminary monadic melodic model; a model-oriented form of polyphony. 

2. Orientation towards the Model, improvisational transformation of the model at all 
stages of development of the chanting art. 

3. The formation of melodic origins of this model, its principles of mode-intonation. 

4. Limitation caused by the focus on models. 

5. The linear development leading the organization of the chant’s harmonic system. 

Thus, the necessity of reliance on the upper part caused in the musical tissue not the develop- 
ment in the direction of crystallization of the modal—functional relationship, but maximal develop- 
ment of the melodic side. This, and with it, perfection was revealed from one side, in the origin of 
the embellished melodic models from the plain style, and in the creation of a developed poly-me- 
lodic style by arranging the corresponding parts for embellished melody-models, on the other. 

So, in the end, through the examples of musical harmonic arrangement of Georgian folk we 
can clearly see the meaning of the modal essence and chord functionality meaning. From the history 
of Western Europe it is well known how a vertical harmonic relationship formation, and, more gen- 
erally, vertical perception, is facilitated by instrumental accompaniment. The musical instrument 
creates the possibility, the polyphonic structure (sometimes two-part), perceived as a unity, a chord, 
and not summary or layering of intervals. It should not be ruled out that the facilitation of harmonic 
relationships in the arrangement of Georgian songs happened with the influence of instruments, 
and in Georgian chants the lack of this influence retained the ancient form of the organizing tissue, 
which demonstrates the originality and richness of Georgian traditional musical thinking. 

In future, the study of intonational nature of a (main melody) cantus firmus and further re- 
search of the principles of it polyphonic transformation, simultaneous with a musical analysis, will 
create stable arguments to prove the existence of two interconnected musical systems in Georgian 
traditional music. The issue also raises the perspectives of research with the point of view that 
studying of similar events should be carried out in the traditions of Eastern and Western European 
countries. 
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Leon 1. 93Gm3q4E0 Cs JoOMoryeo jgoam~myMa Lab}gIgdab bfgdo ImBobaemns o. yrMeobosb 
Boa bow@sb (ymMe@sbqs, 1983: 56). 

Figure 1. The scheme of European and Georgian Mode Systems is taken from the book of J.ordania 
(Jordania, 1983: 56) 


European Mode System Georgian Mode System 
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GAINERS L5IISNb 9IIBIMSNO: 
N93HM3NBISILNN MINLNBNIAN BMANBMENS NIMILSNNGNVS6 


308 03060b IqmMHQ Q34BgHqM0 Lodgmb 3-q4Mmbg30m 1967 Bemab 5 IoMGBb asdm{ggy6gee- 
0 4Zd6Babgd9 Agbogob Igbobgd mo SyManjodo* (Musicam Sacram) jgommenagyM bodysMmdo 
0M7I] YIBadHgrmgobgb GoJLHbL GoMImoeggbb Cdnbeos Agbagob asagdobsmgob. 

gb GadLHo o~@sb 0% AmeaMgbame. ab aym sab jbo d3ggem 3omb39d%g, GHmIgmo(3 do- 
Lagdo b309e@696 smanmmdMago gym SyMgdab dobobgd ws, 03%g9Mgg9, Wobogmgaab dMgge~9- 
dob dog® (3gcmamgdgdab dmabmgbsb9. baggmgbom Agbogab L8g3csmyMGo 3mdabaob dogm 
Ag_IQdogQgdqQmo Qh BoJbGo sobyHomdeo goGg06 Il-ob dodB6gdb, Mmdgmay Amybmeqdws 
LogMm 80Mgdb, Jommgdbs ws J0d030(39db Ledmgrgemmydab BoMImdseagbemgomsb gMamoe@ 
gfgddoMnGo MBIQ6aM of GoqjMos~e RoMoryemny36g96 MamnangMn mgdgdab (bm3gMgdsdo. 

dagbgrs30e@ adabs, MmId gb ®JbJo0 ago6bg69d96 gyengboob maGqMaogyema &Mo- 
C0(300b bogqQdemgob — aMoammabgyen aommdob, GmamMH(3z ,AmMdsyeno MaGyMangob dJobo- 
GHygab" Q{mMdob, momnbyM gbob, ,AmAgema’3 woz bes ajbsb moonbym GaGjomgddo" 
Ed Bob ,®Mo@agogqm nbbGMqdI7Z6S®L", MMmsbb, — Jom AMMBING] Bommemoaggb Iosboggb 
MsgabyQengdo Mmogob ggengbosda moGyMangyeno AbobyMgdobmgob soMfomb nbs, Iqbogo- 
mqMa obLGM dg H]d0 ws MA3QMBwyoMo. 

09930, AdOL g99mM, MMI 03 gobAabgdsdo Jomeme ,dgbodsdob LymagMgdobs" ws ,bo- 
980099", ,BdoG@s aAmBMaqmmdabs” ws ,doGagab(3gdodbgo? Logsdon ws segam~mdmng 
MAgemagayM bamddmgobgmmedob gzabMgdo sobybabdagdemmds moSyMangqmo dybogob oboe 
MgQ3gQMGHyoMbyg, 08 8gMameEda wsabgo gombge: GMs 34qQYyMa sbom Msgabyoemgdob? 

Musicam Sacram-ob s3§mM%gd0b Bagh IgImasgobgdyemo AgImMAIge@Qd0M0 38m 6(309- 
mab Loom abSMs(3ome godm@ages sd4 amdob (ngMqboemadob asMguyd0b6o) dgbge@n3G erm 
MgQdob dagh yo3ggmremaynHow dgbMyjmgdqenn qbogomyMa IMogombdosbmdo. 


1) gmb Sabo 

249 amdob Imbsb Sqm 

sMegmdab Edobws doMosdob bLobgemmdab bLoodsH~r AggdsMgmdb ayegab Imodyg, dq 
amdob bog gmorb. boagabggd0b dobdamdg gh Lmageno sgmbGMmmgd@e Lobssamimb dbMo- 
06 Imby~mo AmabsyMgdab Jobymob ogMyjbomnddo. sndmoanb mobobdse@, gb oMab s@anen, 
bow@s(3 20 Bemab gobdogmmdsdo absbgdmes smmdob ja~@mdsb6o? es agMboemnddo aswoho- 


' pQg@mghos 0% gMdomagh Lobymagmm Agbagob o(3 gHa bobgmdsh moGqManyge Jdgm@g9090d0, my ob 
Aggb9d099d9 bogyqmmMng Logmgbom Emgbobboymab Lymaby3qgmgdob ws dabo (oemyzgqjmo0 bobae~gdob 
dAGQdob Eo 0% BI_MbZdL bo~mbob ofGoqm Ambsbo~mgmdsb*. Musicam Sacram, 9. 

2 Aqbagmbgdo 9d oboe boJdgdo Jgg@g6 09 B®Moeaygaob asaMdgegdob LyMmgomam, Mmdgema(3 o~modo- 
Sgadb Q3eagbosb Dob EgmogdMng Moygo6ab (3gdsb, FgdIoMAGoseE wbg0 99d330@M QMdab Lodqoemydam. 
09 JgsdmMBIME BsMbyemob Jd6oemg_dgd0, Jomo 8d3gd0 Es Mgabgdgd0, BoaMsd sg yyMo@m|ds ob939 
gZoamgemabbabmb obsemn jobmbgd0 Cs Imambmgboemgogdo, aby, GMI ,dgbsdemms sboe~mo 3mMHdgd0 mH- 
Zo6qyemoeE sdmoboMeEmb 4339 oMbgdqjmabasb", wo sboema JdGEm|do Qgerghoob AgbLogomyM 39933- 
2EM|Mdsdn sboe~, dobo BsMbym@ob dgboyqmob Fsbomb, Jg4d60b*. Musicam Sacram, 59. 


2 sem dab j3orm@mds6o aym mJGman ImgeMsygayema yoo, MMIQerday, dadeoab msbsbdIow, absbzdmeoo 
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Bsb gmmegjdmes. wawn boob dgdega, xgoMmb6qddo sodgbgb gyengbos 09039 s@anmeb wo 
B0Moqy@OMdEbg6, Hmd ago gs~wsnd3gmms Logg gdoqbo~, MmammM3 gh sbse~m s~mdsdos 
ombodbyem0. 

9049 aMdab Ambsb SMa soar 49-20 Loy gqbab wsbsbyobdo d3gbgeod4Ggemo dgMgdob g309- 
Loob goMdgdm. msbsdgreMmgg BMobayengbmgeba mgd0, MmAgea’3 LobGBo dons weg Imb HJ 
MMgIQM BoyamMgh (nGosemns) SgbgeoJGyHo ymbaMgaogoob Aga~mdam bodmasemgdsb 
BoMdmo@ag6b, daboob IgLMqmgdsb 1976 Bgemb Igxywas. 

38 IMbSLEMab gMa-ghan smbsbadbsgn MogabgdyMgdo ab oMab, Hmd gMmbs ws 19939 
BMIBEn_JLdo Wsgo6gdyemns MmgamH3 odogo(3mo, aby Jommms mgIgd0, 7 S9M0 ~s 12 ~wo. 
dogbgw@sz0e@ adabs, md ababo AMMdsbqmabasb g06390Mg3939daM (3bmMgMMdg6, gh mma mgdo 
b3m@gds gMadsbgab, mm3qenmdb wo A~gMab gye~mgbsda AMmse@, M9(3 Adeng3Z0 Jgbodeg- 
deamdab SgMgdobs ws Ambsbgbgdob bIgd0 JggMgmb gMmdobgamb g7Mmbs ws nd939 s@_omobs 
©d AMabLs ~o adogq ~eMmb. 


A4ba3s, 96950 ws HbL8H7d96G)9d0 

agdob MamagayMn AbobyMgdgd0 Boba~mmdHng momnbyMgbmycbos, LH Amo gd. M9- 
RaGoGog0m, bmdob goMgdg, gMam bdsdo, gMmg3o0M Bqm-aMoamMabgyam bL&omdo, Hmdge- 
Log. od gyodog@ dadoMmegg6 mgdgd0. Jowybg~@og0@ adobs, Mmd aMaamMabgymds gocmmdsd, 
d3MdsmZ0@9b ZnEM] smmMdnbyd0d—@Qq, Lowy gbggGd0b Bobda~mbg gonsMs ~odIMe30 3Mnbobo, 
OBO 330793 NMZM]dS YyZgEMdq Jbadgbg~mmg06 goommdoe, Lam di3oMgJ LodmbsbG@Mmm mMmeg- 
69db Jmmab donb3. goHogo6ab bodg¢mb dodega Imbes asbhnbgdab Imabmgbgd0b LEMogn 
09330EM%]d9 IMQZEmab GoGqomyddo, MMIRZ9 Ambsb®Mgdab WIGogmybmdob 30 Bymby] 
99 Go WobgoMes msgobo maGyMaoab* segnmmding gbsdq CsMbsdommose. Erb od amd- 
do Qbomdybygdn ws Bndbgbn, AGH gbse, BMsbavyen gbobg LHymeogds. 

dndemoob doJd6r@s6 EMrgdm|] JMabSosbmdsdo domosb I6od3Z6qm~mmgeob6ns Bobo Hydb- 
Gab momMadbob bogamba. yggmo Momdob ofgh Logamotn, 39Gogo6abs Eo g8obgmimbos 
ALMAYmam 3mbyxqM]6300b Jagh go3ymbGMmmgdqemo momMadobo goMoyemogob, sgMdbyem0- 
06 06 momnbyMneg@sb. Ma(3 Jgg6gd9 AgbLogob, sboe~mo g9dmb3q39 aym gbgdnb 3mgbs do- 
Bsdeg sMbygdqem moGqMgagqm Bobaqdbq JImdmonMin Bobagoab dmboMagdoe@, 06, bdoMse, 
sbmab dgJdbo. 964 amdob Imbsb&Mab mgdo aygbgdb Magab Logyms Ag~mmengdb ws 
sbeEgbb dom LabGgdoGob dob. 

NSZOMMYMsO, MAQsQMByoMob Gobo Jgw@agds s8memagmboyMn sagbgdnbae6b, 
AMIM|d03 LH QAM Ido Agbgdab, yBgbGagomgdnbs ws Emab abgmo dbndZb6gmmg3060 Loomg- 
dob EMmb, GmamMnges IbybHo. 398a3060b 99-2 Lodgmb dgd~egg, Logo Jggqy6gd0b dbao- 
gLoe, S93Mds 3MH0bgd0 gmd3MbaBMMds, daHams@s@, IMZg~@mg|dds ~s 49M 7d90, JgJdEgL 
50M930 BdnbeEs Logommdgena ddmdmmayM 9699. od%4) amddo, bmangMan Bagbs smgdaenns 
LEmMgEO 09 Qren~@|ba Bmben~w@sb, Bom ImgMasb Ingman mnGqjMaogqma Eemob dobdamby, 
IMOMYMbaNMs@ 06 8mmagmbaynMog. 

43MM DybGBowo, momnbyMHin ~Es QBMsbaxyenn gbgdab aoMeo, oJ MaG®yMans GHoMeogem- 
od L630 969dDq(3, GdMoQmoseO BoMOg{dmes ym3gqmremayMHa dq(36M] Loomab mnGqjMans ws 
Mgg9do MMxQ_AhH LoBgadm Agks. abGmMaymo, gb googgmo Sg6greo0JGBqmIo omg 393 genvyob 
dod (LogMsbagnob BmMdobeons), domosb wEonbHyMgbgdqmIo g73yIgbabS yma w~o~mmanm, 
MmdgmI9(3 9d4) amdda MAdab Imbsbymdse@ aoa bo36o Msd~gbndg dgM0 ~s Imbsbmbo; dom 


MdAMMaLgS ImboLagob Ia3gdqmo MMHa wWsge sma dZbgdoM Eo FaMAgema Y[aNMa dobsbomo, MHmd- 
mams(3 Imb7I gsMogengdo godIMbBsMes yeosd6mdo 40 Bemosba byGoo~@mob eEMmb. 


* 89000. Landron, Olivier (2014). 
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ImMab, dodo yob-doGobs gqGombo, Csdo@gdam goMogmo, MMIgGma’3 MgIab od080 aobews. 
domo dmog{0M%o 2~|Sd YM YAMoseEmMgdnb asdobgomgd9 JMabSosbmdab gsMoyen FoMdImIsgenm- 
d9O9, 3o3doMab IgbsMAxbgd0dq Edobeos Inbsbosb wes Mogab yRMmb gdMoqm dIgdmob. 

306099 Jgadengds smdmofobmb AygbagzomyHn MQsgQM8yoMob Logo MsgabgdyMgdo(3 
— 330Mab Agbsbq gBbomdybgdmsb6, MMMmsborsb ws Qmgn®sbosb gMmse gMms@ yrMob 
(bgbga9emqMa bo3Mog0) E5j9gMaM asbInMmdgdyemro y,9sRMazQeo LyMbgmo". dab dabybo 
noes aymb Lobgasmdo 394% Iqbsb Ambob&yHda 1960-056 Bemgddo Jg4dbam~mo BMobayemn 
Mengg®@obqMn dgbgea3GqMo MMe bo. 39q% Agbobs ws 964 amdb dmmab Iga~@Mm jo3do- 
Gab gdm s@Maggemn d9Mgd0 ~Eo ImbsdZb6gd0 Ro~eomebyb ody) amdab AmbsbGgMdo bInbew@s 
AnBsdy ws afoqG gdb go~wob3gd@bg6 Mognsba AgbLagomyM godm(3e@amgdob. 

939, 9F339M]IQ0, GMI MABab yZgmobq deasddgges3 IghozomyAH 8MoJGogob bom- 
Amoeggbb yngge emg dbybMab dme~mmb dghMamgdyeno dgbbdob Logscomdgenn. 


2) AgbbInnn Lsgsgamdgena 

Dmascon smBgMag~mds 

BE HbMabL sme emm33gd0b Bab, greg GoqMo JabHogyMo AxgbozomayMo asder3~@omg- 
do aMdgmmgds wosbermgdam gMan Bamoab aobdogmmedsdoa ym3qm wemg. 9d EMMb dIgd0 
Od 9SO AMMdEO shMyjm|dqb ndIMmg{gnS7dqem IMogoembdInsbmdob. sdgoMse gMa bdmgebby 
QMmyqQbaMgdqemn, MaMa AMAM Moen bo3q7MoM ,Agemmensb* shHqmg|db mogabo bIab 
Enssbmbab Agbodsdabo dsagMgd0m, May gMamdmmogo@ Jdbob AybozomyAM JMgqdbo ws 
AFoEMM yrgMs~emdgab, Mmdemgda(3 Mobesmsb JMQd0 d3qmo MmIoqma GHoedMob Mg39- 
d9M9(30ddo. 948 yggmemogMn AnbazomayMo gJb3gqMadgbGab bsbosmab dobsb6gd jgambged9, 
Dg_ILMQ{mMmgdmgdab Babybo ymagemmagab agngge: Lymn BIobweab dagM daoambygdqjemn bg80- 
Moa, odBMMgZ0b%gdyYem0 AMogoembInsbmdo. dds memagagb 3gomby -— oan Agbagsby B8o- 
Lbobdagdgmo 80Mns g3emgbosdo — 98 8mmagmbadb boMdmdmdab Jgbobgd, ds6 sdobb6s 
Amd AmbsbGMab sMnbya38gd0b go~@sby@Zo Es GH]BMMINM|d9 ~Wonbym 70-n56gddo ~wo 9d 
Go80b Imemogmbns3 09 BgMameEb dagbygMgd0; Jodo odmBo 09 3gGamedo g306aqmng~yMa 
JoHoBdGBoayemo ImdmHaemdob AghogsmyMn g4b3gMadg6GBqd0m oym dasambgdqema, Joon 
sgogoam'? LadagMabs wo Agkbdomn Logsmmaengoab godm. Jobo go06dsH8gdom, mgdds doM- 
839e wsnby, wCsbsMAgba jo dobws Lyymds aoozqme. 

MaGyManqemoa Gemob gobdogemedsdo Logowobb3o eEMmb fobgMoamo gb IMogoembdInsbm- 
do, MmamM(3 Robb, goMGosbH dab A4mbg aomMyggaqm Ime@gmy|ddyg Mab og dbgdqemn. Hm- 
AMM(3 d9Mgd0 Cd Ambsbgbgd0 9ddmdq6, gh goMnsbHJd0 Fsdegamse Lymobdnbesbmsb 
303d0MaL boMabbbg oMob CsdImyzo@gdyemo. 

AgbagsmyMa HgombodbMabom, 97MM ~Eo 20939 Ladmgmab AgLMym|ds yrggm wmgb 
Lo3g0@sbbgsbsomMos. ob Mamdab Abasgboo, dogmsd omMsbeMmb 0g039; gh 09 yomMoemm Inb]- 
bam, GMI JghMymgds bg80M BMow@ayash gdyoMjdo ws ymemgABayH 0dBAmgnbo(300dgo 
CoQqdbgdqemn. sdob goMee, Beab Jobdemdy RoboGoeMQdgmo maGyMangyomo ombabdag- 
dg9d0 aMgomoabbabgdb boda g9Mbaab godmygbgdob: goo AggqmgdMngn dbsbyMgdob weMmb 
gZodmaygbgd0, IgmMg — 330Msmdan ws BbHag0emgdbyq, bmerm Agb099 30, Mgob dobdamy 
Babsbsdmdom 89Mamedo. 

RBe@gd9 NImogMgho goambgo: GmamM Aqdomdb gh Immngmbas? ws MmamMH eos ao- 
Z008o~mnbma nan MgmngonHn dabGagwyMa aodm3@amgdab ymbHg4bedo? 

89MQMMdobbab maSHyMaagqmo ymoHoJbHob aodm, AmamM3 Ambsemmebgmoa aym wo 


> 4ggdmo 038mMo bL6ob, Gob bodbo3b gbgdamM odm|Me: ,dEgMs 969ddo 964) ae~~mbME@moe@ngdo — 6od- 
Bogh dmgMab (mssoMogb) AgILMyQ~gdmobagab q36m g6d9" (M90). 
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Gaba dada sMbgdmde@e, ggegbosdo 0% Jgadengds 8oMe@sdsaMn IMsgemdngmnjzosbo Robsby- 
Gab? godmygbgdo. 08039 Inbgbom, ddgdbs Es Egdb 0H Agyderaom 3qMbmbsem Ma do36m- 
BMmbgd0bL godmygbgdo ~mmy3go0b EMHmb Jomo bIQd0b (39Em39 BobgMob Iobbam.eMs(3 Igq6gd 
Dq8aMHa AMsgembdInsbmbnb smwagbob InBbam bods oMmdab’ dog Jgddb6oe~ bdobAsdbg% 
AHgd6agzob, sy gh Igmmen asdm@ages Aggbb JgImbgg30d0, dJobGagyMa aodm(3c@amy|dab 
Sqbgdabo Ws goMosbHyemmdab aodm. 

CabLGHsb3ayMa BngMmgymbgdab Ibasgba oMs-nbgobayMn Agmmeab 06 eEMmab dg(330~- 
oa daw@amdoab dogdsdo (Yon, Tanter & Fink, 2003), smdmAbeos, Md ymbGoJbGow@s6 mommgy- 
mo bdab gsdmymaab dodbbom dageb g3mgbosdo dagMmembydab wowmads sMow@osdoxgMgo9- 
mo aym 8MeJGoagoda, mMMHa Jobgbam: JgdLMyjmgdmydab AmdMomdob ws segamdy Mayen 


Ed IeEn@ohMa ogqQbGojob aodm. 


boggemg gdb39%nd9660 ws s6senbo 

338 8aMMdgddo, AMog{o0embdnsbo AghMy~mgdob bLogyyd3mgdob goagdab gMmo@gMnn abs 
ay RobgMs 3mbSHgJLGob aoMgdg. OmangMads d9Hds Eo AmbsbmbIs soma MAgZ0 gdb3gmo- 
4968)do Ambsba~gmdoby, 09 dodjbam, GMI sdob obMHa 0M Bfrbeoo moG®yManob gsMgdo. 
Lodge@bagMme, Aggbb bya sMbgdqema g43b0 dogMmeambaar dobsdmgdgeo gobe@o g4gbo 
Lbg0@obb39 dam~magab fsbgMe, maba Imbsdmba ws MMH dgMn ~sa3zMsbbI~s AobyMob] 930~9- 
Losdo BbybMab wsbMqjmgdab Jgdega. MMH Gagew@ Cwsym@amg|dds, MmamH3 MaGyomdo, — 
dmb5B36gd0 B0M(36603, d9MJd0 d9MyXgZ603, — 09 B9GH9M ayjb@Io aby JgshMqjms, GmamhH3 
Labsdegzamgdo, Bdnbes 3mbH J\LAbLo wos LogM3qdo AodoMymds. 38 IMogombInsbmdab bo- 
8039 BQbJZombsemyMHn Z9MnsbHo MAH-MMYxgM fonbgyMs, Godoi3 Img|g(°3o Jgw@oMgdnbs ws 
AgLMQmgAdab 8Gmggbdo 3md38MBaGaNMa 8Mnb3n3g9d0b 80MZgIemsE0 g9a9d0b Lodyom~gds. 

M93 Jggbgds g6gdL, aobsggaMns, Hmd JgILMQmAdmydob YIMog{mgbrds degmob ,,g6- 
godo%, g396mdg60, Mmdgmaiz 0% JgadALAZ9 BmengdGoyMa Iegmab eMmb. IagmMs g69dd0 
064 ammbeamsmnagdo — bodbsgh Imgmob (ms3oMo3b) DgILMQEMAdmabagab 36m g6odg — 
B306L969db Laymobdobeab asMesdmbgemob Imy{agqm|ddy®, IgdZ0e@gq 3Z0M% EMAL omegm- 
dob d9dEga, GMaMMH’z ImagambGmeb ,boJIg Fda@ems Im3aJfqmomo". g3engboab weossMbydab 
MoGyoerdo, geombrmomos sboryoMOgomes sdgMo3y~m MMIM3@ssmnsbym~mmdsbob6 dg-20 
Loygiqbgdo, GmdAgma’Z JqQIE Jado BoOmMemngyMIs JoMobBdIsGyords ImdHsmdsd Joo~wm. 9d4 
amddo, megob mogb moamgyemoa bogqmoM ,g6sbg" godmboGogb, GmamG’yz odob gbgw@ogm 
Babsbsdmdsm 39Gome@ob o3M%93d968do (dog. 1). 

Zobbb3g039dgd0b Boqbg39E, ZoMnsbHo~wsb 3:0M0sbGsdeq Jgbodmydgemos Monmmgymo 
DgVILMQEg{dmob L3g30g303qMO bIGdabs Cs QBmbgZIQdOL godmgengbs. Amdg_Z6mM Dogoemomn 
SEQdyemos SgMgQd0b _4gbdagnmagosbo RobsbgGn~w@s6 1&2, bo~@s(3 bsA3g6gd00 dom dmmab oMby- 
Sagem as6bb63939S940 Es MaMM|yQE g9Mboab Jogbor sMbydyoon 39M%ns6G do (Bog. 2 9, 4). 

gZ06dsMGH dob MobsbdIoew, adob 399m Hd gb AMogambdosbmds d8Mmg{n%jdqemns, Igeom- 
COAMa bsbgE0 gobbb303~e@9d0 39MbLan@sb 3g9Mbosdeq, Jodabs3 30 My JgdILMyengdgemo 03,0399, 
AmamGH(’yz agohgg6gab | ee Il Ambsd3g6ab Lowsa, wemggddo bsdmygMab Jg~esMgdo (dog. 3 0, d). 

Il Ambsd3Z6ob goMeo, GMIMabL gscmmdes(3, daGamsEos@, 39% 3399 BmIodos, 3me~gJ- 
BoyMHo dgbMamgdob Bedo 9% asohbos. my Agmmeongdo g7Rqjdbgd0 6G g6LoqjG Agemmeagnm 
Bszoe@gdb drmMab gmbGMsbSHbs ws b:IM|Mo dagMgdob Jgbmy@qm Moemegbmdsb, gb mmo 


° 8900. Fernando, Nathalie (2002). 

7Ag90@. Arom, Simha. (1976), suzan furnisi (2006). 

* ababo yggmobo ombsghg6o oygg696 Lymnbdnbeam ws LoydMmdeby6 Lbgomsbbgo gbsbg, Mow@ao6b 
Laymnbdnbesd Insbogo Jom MgnmasdmbsGgob bon”, boJdg 6dow@oas Im(30Jgcmore, 2:4. 


Bdob~@o Lodgdab J9d6gmd0m: 
NBBAMZOdDQdqMO MamogayMa Imemogmbos ogMjbomodoc~eb 331 


BMBZ0EMYMO GH J6ogo 0H J7gqMg6ab 3mbzMg8yer JgdLMyemydgmb, Mnmmgqjmo Jomgsbo Job 
ayg6g0b dob dagh sMAgamo 8MmbmeEo0b Iobg@Z0m. or 49Zq;3EgdOM Z038MgMM Agbogo- 


MmyMHa L&gMQmMBadg980", GmamG 3 Bobb, Mammygaqemo IgdILMyegdgmo sgamoMgab bogymos% 
AgbagomyM gbsb, MmamMy bogymoM LGomb, Igmmeaqmoa bsjo~abs ws EMmaL mmMasbo- 
%s(300b Jobgymo goggdob Jabg@g002: aMAQZL gohgM{dq~m dagMQdb, dom WsRanggoyem oy 
Cbobg43M%jdqm~m AmdMomdsb, asMyggqqe~ bG MZ0e~m gdb. 

M93 dggbgd0 IGog0embdos6 LodmgMsdo gsdmygbgdqjm AgmmeayM dagmMomMnggdb, 
80MBgEr0 dgMab DgLMQm|dqma Jgbsgomo0 es dabo Imdeg_36—M 3memgJGoqMo sobybo, Gm- 
3M%3 Robb, bogdsMabos o@gbGog_ogZo(3a0abmgoab. doMamsi3, Low@sa, EM|gddo JgLMyAmy|d4- 
mo Agbsg9~m0 Ed sobyWbo, Mmamms Bobb sagdqenns mo doymMdo (dog. 40). 

28939 HgaJLbHog cageyero Emgbobbsyemob ~emggddo bsdmgMab Jgbs3g0m0 MamJmb Qs do- 
gyeomda obygds (Go(3 MeEbs3 Imagosbjdam obSyMegJdo dgmMab dagh smgdqemo bo dgdeenao). 
MVWI3S, 80MBg7~@m0 ImbsdbZbab goMeas, Gmdgmna3 Jgbsgommab bsbb obMymgdb, L630 soby6gd0 
A(38EMJoS MMAMMH(3 Agemoagdas6, abg ImeseryjM/Hrbserjh Exjoemdobos6 gHooe (doa. 4d). 

sboema HyJbGo, BMobayWem 76d] (,dmeo, YyRo~m aghe“) greg Goyqmse LH qmegom- 
Ed Bobsbsdmdome. 09 JgIMbZg39d0, IJgboZga~mb MQ gar~ommda gybea MMagoMse@ B8obqbmdb: 
08539 30@mdo, 36 94039 go~mdo, daGsd BsbggeMa LoggbyMam ~sdes (dog. 4:3). 

ab, 9/3 9d Lod dobog0m bsbamb dm3y39d9, sGab gor~mmgdob, Q\mbgdabs ws LoygbyMg- 
dob Lbgse@obbgo 3mddnbs(3oob b9Mg30, MmMI~g|d0(3 GObscmobab dme~mM bMGbg(’3_30 39M0M]- 
496. 90 dMogoembdnsbmdgdab yjammygdobs CEs Hmbgdob Lbgo@oebbgo ymddobs30g9d0, ob939; 
E885dMbgd0 Cs bo3H(39900 JgxXSdIJZdq~ms Jogsmomg|ddo 5s, 5d, 5g. 


os dmeomb: 

9047 amdob AmbsbGgMdo yrgqmeamayMose JiqbMab EMmb Ag7bMymgdqeno ,,dgbobdob 
Logommmdmab" ghag8o34Mo Sqbgdab Jgbbsgemob gsMe@s, b:IeEZoma asdmb3q309 odob asa9- 
493, OF MS Amgmgbss gh. ,JabHo3qGo Bobero*, ,dIMHggd0%, ,od3MgbLombobdo",  ,,bog%30b 
Abago*, ,ggbGa3qMo daqgMommMoagoo", ,QoyyQ60", ,AgeaGsy3oyMa Cs F¢gMgqGom0"... gb 
ab bLa&yggd09, Mmdemgda3_ agobbybw@gdo 09 ymemgdGogma AgbogomyMo aosdm(3c@omgdob 
g0(36mdob @Mmb. 09 gHo98bJ, Jommme 6 BobgMama bdom, EmMdsmyAMse aosdmbo&qyma 
L630 bdgdabasb asbbb3e3960m, gJbd3gMndg6GIo oM Amaag(3o Imgemo Lab&gIob Mg3mbbaMmy4J- 
00b dgbsdemgdcmmds. LogoMms sbsema sMe-abgsbogMa GHyJomenmangmoa Ignmeob dg4d- 
Bs MammM|qmo AzZILMQ{MAdrmoab gmbHoJLHIJo (39039 HobsbygMo@. 9d dobbob Iobombg3Z00, 
HDAMMay\mse, 59 LabSJdob goGaabedo CEsooshSyMeges Logo ymbHaJbGdo bogs JgdbGqem5- 
degdob JabMymgdoo. 

MVWI39, CAML oMbydSqm~a gmg7IgbGBgd0m, AgZg60 8nM3ZqQe~mo gdb38g%099680 agedeng3b do- 
Gamse@ bLobsMagqae@m o6{mMGdsyosb 3d IMgoembInsbmdob goboajd0e@, Iogs~momse@ 1) y3gem 
AVZILGQEAgd@ab HsgabgdyHo ,gbam* JgbMymgdqeo Logs@sbb3go g~mbmmsmns; 2) dabo- 
geo (33momgds, IMsgambdnsbmdob bsdo g9MnsbHab wagygMg630s(300b Lsdejoengds emo- 
GyAMaoob EMmoab dobje3Z0m: Loesgo, Loemgbsbbsjam, Enbsbodmdom (emg9d0; 3) FMae@Mmey- 
ms@, Lam Ems, mMHo L6go@sbb39 Agemmeayma Bymdab gmddnbs 30s, BgMBagoemyMow@ ws 
Bray SrMoBmbOGHoemyGHsE0(3_ yo, JMO Ed 09939 bLdabamgab; 4) Eossbmbabo eo LogM3ob 
39M9689ddo qAbadZbGEMM (33C~amgQeds, LogoMoqeEMeE, 8Mmng\mboabs ws MmnGyMa03qmo 
BVWEA30gd0L QyZgmgbo ~:Oy™gMqb(3AMQd9 adgmyo~@nsb 3g9Mb3g480g39d0; 5) 33d0M% 00 IgGoco 
6 Bogmgdse@ BmIsda AghMyemgdqem bdgdbs Cs Ig7mmenyM Bszo~@gdb ImMab. ~Eo smemmb, 
gZo6Lb63039d0m gMan 86 mMa dmbsd3z6ob — gMimagoMo LmmabGJdabs ~s dobob JgdLMym~|- 


ss dg9e@. meragag & jbo (2006). 
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dgeno dSgMab bAgdobg06, gb qyobsbyb6gemo gMbyImes bds bogs JgdLMym~gdempoab bdsh dejo 
HJaQL8MGdo Es JI6a@d 09 AMsZaembdosbmdabagob Esdsbobosmgdgm IFfoeEMm BymgMocmdeb. 

2017 Bemob do8do, Gmddo, 8980b BymBQMob Lodgmb Bagh hoGoMgdqem0 bobyyenog- 
Am Agbagab 3mbyxgqMgJb(309, MMIAQema3 gdeg6gdme@so Musicam Sacram-ob 50 bemobmogh, o%3 
abg Loempbobboyemm omdmRbeo. ymbaqmgb3anb goMamgddo asdmAggqybas 3memgdGayma 
306363960 “Cantate domino canticum novum” (,34,9~@madma MdQMalb sbo~ma Logo~mdg- 
mo), GMAgEda’Z LyMamBymow@ oym Igwabgdyooa bLobyemaghm Aghogodo Ig4db6oem0 bo- 
GHYPGOS Ed 86393g@ ayr gogMaGaggdyeno ,rboemo MoGyMaogyono Agbozab GypIgMSajoMo, 
Msgabo dommosb wsdsmn LAsbosMBob HyJLAgd0ms Eo Agbozom*. 

3980396 Il-ob aobhobgdom godmb3gqmo AqbagomyHo Gym 3n0b Lodobybmea, 0d4 
amdab ImbsbGBMIs LogymoHa MgbLyYMbgdnms Eos 8Mo548oj0m dgJI6s s~anmmmdmngo Mg- 
89MHyoMo. bsbaMdmmago ws denwoMa Ambob|Myena AgbazomyMa ™Mow@a300b soMomgeny- 
Mose, MQIIo gsdmaygbs bozqmsHin Im 6 os~a ~s dgJd6s qoogommyMn IGogoembdosba 
g09m(3@0emgeds, Logmam MBIgbaL, dmagHn bsdImb, doMgqm-bgbasba mgdab, mangMan 
32M a0 Agbogmbab, IAmeyRgbaymo aybeob, ymggmemagnMma AnbozgomaAma ghamdabs wo 
RHGoLHo34qMH0 ogybGogob Cyommdnm dggm ggmgbosdo, Gmdgmayg 038 3memgdGayma 
Lodegmab Le _m@sbgsbo Ambsbognge. 

38 3Modbabab wobsdeggzo@ yommemnagyMds LodysMmd qowoo gonsHimb bob ymaghm dey- 
Logob ammamoanb abo“ (Gmamm(3 gb 2017 Geral “Cantate domino canticum novum”-dos bsoJg3e- 
da), MMAQeaZ, GmamMH(y3 Bobb, aMdgeno odbgds. dsamsd gMan Gd (3bs~@0s: Mmeaghks3 30689 
Lowmggagbm Lodgomgdgdbo ws 8nMmdgdb qdMAbgqmymeab, MmammM3 gb od4 amdob bIndewos 
doMasdob Lobgemmonb LosdoGmdo Imbe@o, JgIMAIgw@gd0Mn Ja~amds ymy3qemmgab odoM9x390b. 


msMad6s 696s dsModsd9d 


268969 86y9Mmgdo0 


Musicam Sacram, Instruction on music in the Liturgy, 5 March 1967: 
http://www. vatican.va/archive/hist_councils/ii_vatican_council/documents/vat-ii_instr_19670305 
musicam-sacram_en.html 


Cantate Domino Canticum Novum. A Statement on the Current Situation of Sacred Music, Rome, March 
6 2017: http:/Awww.altaredei.com/?page_id=20 
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WITH THE HELP OF THE HOLY SPIRIT: 
AN “IMPROVISED” RELIGIOUS POLYPHONY FROM JERUSALEM 


“Instruction on Music in the Liturgy” (Musicam Sacram), published 5 March, 1967, in line 
with the Second Vatican Ecumenical Council hold in Rome, is a crucial text for understanding the 
situation of Sacred Music in the Catholic world, from that time, until now. 

That text did not come from nowhere. It was a response to old questions coming from the 
field of missions with regard to local cultures, as well as to pressure coming from Western parishes 
asking for changes. Elaborated by the special commission dedicated to Church music, that text par- 
ticipated to the objectives of Vatican II, inviting the faithful, the laymen and laywomen, to invest 
more in the life of the religious community, alongside priests and clergymen. 

Although clearly recalling the basics of the liturgical traditions of the Church — the Gregorian 
Chant “as proper to the Roman Liturgy”, the Latin language “‘to be preserved in the Latin rites”, and 
the pipe organ as “its traditional instrument” — that text led Catholic faithful throughout the world 
to an unprecedented situation: the freedom to choose their own languages, musical instruments and 
repertoires for their respective liturgical offices. 

However, by not establishing clear boundaries except these of “right spirit” and “beauty”’, by 
not giving clear instructions except these of “holy sincerity” of form and “respect”, by leaving the 
responsibility of new liturgical music repertoires to religious local authorities and laity, the main 
question arose at that time was the following: what to do with this freedom? 

The unique polyphony daily performed by the Benedictine community of Abu Gosh (Jerusa- 
lem’s suburb) will serve as a case study to illustrate the creative potential offered by the authors of 
Musicam Sacram. 


1) Context 

The Monastery of Abu Gosh 

Saint Mary of the Resurrection Abbey is located in the Judean Hills, at the village of Abu Gosh. 
For centuries, that village controlled the entrance of Jerusalem for travelers coming from the coastal 
plain. According to the Bible, this is the place where the Ark of Covenant was for twenty years’, wait- 


'“No kind of sacred music is prohibited from liturgical actions by the Church as long as it corresponds to 
the spirit of the liturgical celebration itself and the nature of its individual parts, and does not hinder the 
active participation of the people”, Musicam Sacram, 9. 

> “Musicians will enter on this new work with the desire to continue that tradition which has furnished the 
Church, in her divine worship, with a truly abundant heritage. Let them examine the works of the past, 
their types and characteristics, but let them also pay careful attention to the new laws and requirements 
of the liturgy, so that ,new forms may in some way grow organically from forms that already exist,“and 
the new work will form a new part in the musical heritage of the Church, not unworthy of its past.”, 
Musicam Sacram, 59. 


3 “And the men of Kiriath-jearim came and took up the ark of the Lord and brought it to the house of 
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ing to be transferred to the city of Jerusalem. Much later, the Crusaders built a church on the spot, con- 
sidering the place (accurately or not) to be the village of Emmaus, as mentioned in the New Testament. 

The Abu Gosh monastery has been built around that Church by Benedictine Monks at the very 
beginning of the 20th Century. The present French-speaking community, affiliated to the Benedic- 
tine Congregation of Santa Maria de Monte Oliveto Maggiore (Italy), started its mission in 1976. 

One of the remarkable features of this Monastery is that it hosts both a male and a female 
community in the same compound, 7 monks and 12 sisters for now. Although they live separately, 
the two communities meet, pray and sing together at Church for some of the Hours of the Divine 
Office. This provides the two communities with the opportunity to mix the monks’ voices with those 
of the nuns at the same time and same place. 


Music, Languages and Instruments 

Religious Services of the community are partly based on Latin language, generally performed 
in recitative, unmeasured, monophonic way, in a kind of a neo-Gregorian style in use in communi- 
ties today. Although the Gregorian chant went through many crises throughout centuries, between 
abandon and revival, it is still considered as the very chant of the Church, at least, in monastic or- 
ders. But, if vernacular has been quite quickly integrated in the rite of the parishes after the Vatican 
Council, it took more than thirty years for most monasteries to introduce local languages in their lit- 
urgy“*. In Abu Gosh, psalmody and hymnody are nowadays mostly performed in French language. 

The question of translation of the text of the Bible is a matter of great importance in Christian- 
ity, almost since its beginning until today. Supervised by the Vatican authorities and the Conference 
of bishops from each country, each generation got its own translation, whether coming from the 
Hebrew, the Greek or the Latin. As for the music, the new challenge was to find the best ways to 
adapt the vernacular to previous liturgical tones, or, like in many cases, to create new ones. In the 
monastery of Abu Gosh, the community uses and organizes its proper melodic tones. 

Alongside that, part of the repertoire consists of polyphonic pieces performed during masses, 
festivals and important hours of the day, such as Vespers. After Vatican the 2nd, like in many other 
countries, many French composers, generally priests or monks, have composed numerous sacred 
chants in the vernacular. In Abu Gosh, some pieces taken from that huge fund, being monophonic 
or polyphonic, are sung during the liturgical year. 

More specific, apart from Latin and French, another language has been introduced here in the 
liturgy, the Hebrew one, used every day for the Monastic hour of None, and twice a month for the 
solemn mass. Historically, this is the Benedictine le Bec Hellouin Abbey (French Normandy), very 
invested in ecumenical dialog, which sent some of its monks and nuns to build the community of 
Abu Gosh; among them, father Jean-Baptiste Gourion, born Jewish, who became the Abbot of the 
Community. Here the common project was clearly to look back to the Hebraic origins of Christian- 
ity, to be connected with the Holy Land and with its Jewish elder brothers. 

Another singularity one can find in the musical repertoire is the “African flavor’ provided by 
the use of the kora — alongside the psalterium, the organ and the flute — for Sunday mass. The reason 


Abinadab on the hill. And they consecrated his son Eleazar to have charge of the ark of the Lord. 2 From 
the day that the ark was lodged at Kiriath-jearim, a long time passed, some twenty years [...]”, 1 Samuel 
7 1-2. 


4 Cf. Landron, Olivier. (2014) 
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is to be found within the French Olivetan Benedictine Order that founded in the 60’s the monastery 
of Keur Moussa in Senegal. Due to strong connections between Keur Moussa and Abu Gosh, some 
African monks and nuns came to the Holy Land to join the monastery of Abu Gosh, adding their 
own musical experiences to the community. 

However, besides all of that, no doubt that the Song of Praise as performed everyday at the 
end of Vespers — the afternoon’s office — is the most striking musical practice at work within the 
community. 


2) Song of Praise 

General Description 

Just before the final Vespers’ prayers, a collective mystical musical experience lasts about 
one minute everyday. There, brothers and sisters jointly sing what seems to be an improvised po- 
lyphony. Apparently focusing on a single vowel, each singer seems to sing its own “melody” by 
choosing notes according to its own range, thus creating together musical strata and clouds, which 
progressively vanish in the reverb of the old roman church. Asking to the performers about the na- 
ture of that daily musical experiment, the answer is alway the same: an oral, improvised polyphony, 
inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

As for the origin of this singular polyphony, Brother Olivier — the one in charge of the music at 
church — explains that it started since the re-foundation of the monastery in the 70’s, the father Ab- 
bot of that time being inspired by the musical experiments of evangelical charismatic movements, 
through their songs in tongues, and songs of praise. According to him, the community started very 
easily, the Holy Spirit doing the rest. By recording this polyphony on different occasions throughout 
the liturgical year, it seems it is based on a kind of model with variations. According to the consulted 
monks and nuns, these variations truly depend on the quality of the connection with the Holy Spirit. 

From a general musical point of view, the singing rendition slightly changes from one day to 
the next. It is quite the same, but never the same, for the simple reason that performance is based 
on orality and on collective improvisation. Another reason, given by the tradition, is that, in fact, 
three versions are at work according to the liturgical occasion of the year: one for Ordinary Time, 
the second for Sundays and Festivals, the third one during the Month of Advent before Christmas. 

At this stage the major question that arises is the following: how does that polyphony works? And, 
before that, how should one analyse this polyphony, in a context of a religious mystical experience? 

As a matter of fact, and as one could expect and fear, due to the liturgical context of the per- 
formance, no direct multitrack-recordings® could be used in the church. For the same reasons, no 
brothers and sisters could accept to wear a lapel personal microphone for their own voice to be 
recorded separately when singing the prayers. As for the play-back (or re-recording) technique 
developed by Simha Arom‘’ for reconstructing oral polyphony, here again, this method could not be 
used in our case, due to the nature and the variability of the mystical experience. 

Looking for a non-intrusive method like long distance directional microphones or, this of the 
Time-reversal approach (Yon, Tanter & Fink, 2003), it appeared that placing microphones throughout 
the church in order to try to isolate each voice in context, was not conceivable in practice, for two main 


° Cf. Fernando, Nathalie. (2002) 
° Cf. Arom, Simha. (1976), Fiirniss, Susanne. (2006) 
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reasons: the mobility of the performers, and the complexity and richness of the acoustics of the place. 


Fieldwork Experiment and Analysis 

In such conditions, the only way to understand the basics of this polyphonic performance was 
to record out of context. Some of the monks and nuns refused the experiment, considering that it 
does not make sense out of the liturgy. Fortunately, having at our disposal six microphones making 
possible the recording of six different tracks, four sisters and two monks accepted to make it in the 
church just after Vespers. Separated into two ranks like in the ritual — sisters on the left, brothers 
on the right, — this little choir performed as it for real, still immersed in a sacred context and space. 
Each of the three functional versions of this polyphony has been recorded twice, giving the oppor- 
tunity for comparison and first understanding of compositional principles at work. 

As for the languages, it is quite surprising to notice that most of performers sing “in tongues”, a 
phenomenon which is not noticeable when hearing the collective song. To sing in tongues, or glossolalia 
— meaning to sing (or to speak) an unknown language to the performer — recalls the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Apostles’ the seventh Sunday after Easter, as mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. Cele- 
brating the founding of the Church, glossolalia became associated with American Pentecostalism during 
the 20th Century, later adopted by catholic charismatic movement. In Abu Gosh, each one expresses 
himself in his own “tongue”, as one can see in the following excerpt taken from the time of Advent (ex. 1). 

From a version to another, in spite of variations, one can identify sounds and phonemes specif- 
ic to each performer. The following example is taken from the six recording tracks of brothers 1&2, 
illustrating differences between them, as well as variations inside each version (ex.1, 2). 

By definition, due to the fact that the present polyphony is improvised, the melodic lines differ 
from a version to another, even when performed by the same performer, as shown by the comparison 
of the singing of sisters 1&2 from the two recordings (Take | & 2) for Ordinary Time (ex.3 a, b). 

With the exception of Sister 3, whose chant is mostly measured, collective performance is 
un-measured. If melodies are based on the contrast between intensive melodic flows and a limited 
number of chanted notes, these two vocal technics do not belong to a specific performer, each one, 
using them according to his/her chosen prosody. Looking for musical stereotypes*, it appears that 
each performer develops his/her own musical language, as a proper style, such as a personal con- 
ception of melodic flow and time organisation: preferences for held notes, for conjunct or disjoint 
movements, for specific intervals. 

As for melodic scales in used in the multipart singing, the introduction constituted by the in- 
cipit sung by Brother 1 and the collective response that follows, seems to give sufficient clues for 
identification. Indeed, the introduction used for Ordinary Time — the incipit as well as the response 
— looks like based on A Major (ex. 4a). 

Based on the same text, the Introduction for Festivals starts like in F Major (confirmed a bit 
later by the B flat used by Brother 1). However, with the exception of Sister | repeating the line of the 
incipit, the other responses change both with the melodies and with the modal/tonal duality (ex. 4b). 

A new text, in French (“Come Lord Jesus”) introduced the collective singing for the Time of 
Advent. In that case, to the modal D of the incipit, answers the choir in two ways, same mode, or 


7“They were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak different languages as the Spirit gave them 
power to express themenselves”, Acts of the Apostles, 2:4. 


5 Cf. Tourny, Olivier. (2006) 
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same mode, but “transposed” half a degree down (ex. 4c). 

What follows these three introductions is a mixt of diverse combinations of modes, tones and 
degrees that vary, even for the last notes of the finalis. The diverse combinations of modes and 
tones, as well as ranges and ambitus, at the basis of these three polyphonies are summarized in the 
following examples: 5a,5b,5c. 


As a Conclusion 
Beyond its proper modernity and aesthetic, the Song of Praise at use for daily Vespers in the 
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monastery of Abu Gosh is a real challenge for understanding how it works. “Mystic fog”, “lay- 
ers”, “strata”, “impressionism”, “space music”, “acoustic soundscapes”, “fusion”, “meditative and 
contemplative”... these are words that come to the ears and mind for those listening to this collec- 
tive musical experience. At this stage, with only 6 voices recorded, compared to the other voices 
normally expressed, the experiment does not give the opportunity to reconstruct the entire system. 
A new non-intrusive technological method has to be created for recording separately all the per- 
formers in context. By achieving this, in theory, the comprehension of the system could be further 
validated through performances tested in other contexts by others performers. 

However, with the elements available to date, our first experiment out of context provides 
some basic useful information for understanding such polyphony, such as 1) different glossolalia 
with a kind of personal “tongue” for each performer; 2) changing incipit as a way to differentiate 
each of the three variants of the polyphony according to the Liturgical Time: Ordinary Time, Festi- 
vals, Time of Advent; 3) combinations of — at least — two different melodic scales at the same time, 
vertically, and even sometimes, horizontally, for a same voice; 4) Range and ambitus slightly vary 
from a version to another, probably bringing, in the long run, better clues of differentiation between 
polyphony and liturgical functions; 5) associations of non-measured/quite measured melodic flew 
between the voices. Finally, in contrast to one or two sisters’ voices acting as a kind of soloists and 
one brother assuming the bass line, a brother’s bass vocals, the other voices combined themselves 
in the median register in order to create the sonic cloud so characteristic of this polyphony. 

The Conference on Sacred Music hold in Rome last year March 2017 under the responsibility 
of the Pontifical Council for Culture as a commemoration of 50 years of Musicam Sacram was not 
a real celebration. “Cantate domino canticum novum”, the collective statement published in the 
framework of the conference has made a serious assessment on the current situation of Sacred Mu- 
sic in parishes and monasteries, blasting “repertoires of new liturgical music of very low standards 
as regards both the text and the music”. 

As a response to the musical revolution produced by the texts of Vatican the 2nd, the Abu 
Gosh monastery developed its own practices and its own repertoires, optimizing the resources at 
his disposal. Alongside the use of a long and rich monastic musical tradition, the community seized 
the potential of its own strengths to create a unique polyphonic experience, thanks to the sharing of 
the same faith, a strong brotherhood, a mixed gender community, some very good musicians, a very 
professional choir, a daily musical communion and a fantastic acoustics provided by the old church 
which fully participates in the collective song. 

The “via dolorosa of sacred music”, as quoted in 2017 “Cantate domino canticum novum”, 
seems still very long for the Catholic world to overcome that crisis. But one thing’s for sure: when 
one provides the best tools and the best conditions, like in Saint Mary of the Resurrection Abbey of 
Abu Gosh, creativity always wins. 
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Bsasmoaan 1. 35399680 Babsbodmdom IMsgombdosbo ao~mmdneob. 
Example 1. Excerpt from the time of Advent. 


| dembsdmbo 

Il dmbsBembo 

Ill Aembs%ebo 

IV dmbsbmbo 

| dgMo 

Il d9%o 

Sister | u-uyanavayayamaana’ aaumshamayo... 
Sister 2 onyelaoyonala woyohalaoya’ onyelaoyonalemane... 
Sister 3 uu woalalalayo-’ ye-e... 

Sister 4 da-ya-a’ ayeyeanalo... 

Brother | wa avavarawaravalayoovo’ onamoovo... 

Brother 2 Adiyano shado khadonaya’ adiyi ado bano ha no... 


Bsasmoann 2s. | SgMob 89M Hoab EmGoMgdqema g4gbog39 hobsbyMo. 
Example 2a. Six recording tracks of Brother 1. 


| d9Mo 

Lomog, mg9dd0 (Somggeroe) 
Lomoa @g9dd0 (Bge%ge0) 
Q~gbobBogemgdy (GomyZgeoW) 


EMpbbbsymygdbJ (IgmMe) 
Lodmdom dombgabsb (30%39ee) 
Lodmdom doMbgabob (Igmmaeo 


Brother 1 


Ordinary (Take 1) —_ oohaniya anabalawayawayoovo 


naavemaramarana’ aaavoono... 
Ordinary (Take 2) — nemovaravalayo-onaavo’ enavavayovaravarayu... 
Festivals (Take 1) | nemowaravaloyaovo unaavo’ nemo maravalayana... 
Festivals (Take 2) | waravavalawarayuuvo’ onamo-ono... 
Advent (Take 1) waavavarawaravalayo-o’ onamoovo... 


Advent (Take 2) wakhawalalawaramanayu-w’ unuvu... 
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Bsascooann 28. Il SgGob BoMGoab EmGaMgoqemo g4gbo39 Robsbymo. 
Example 2b. Six recording tracks of Brother 2. 


Il d9%0 

Lomo mg9dd0 (Somggeroe) 
Loroa @g9dd0 (Bger%ge0) 
CQ~gbobBogemgdby (GomyZgeroW) 


EMpbbbsymygdb]J (IgmMe0) 
Lodmdom dombgabob (30%39e@se@) 


Lodmdom dombgabob (Igmmg0) 


Brother 2 

Ordinary (Take 1) | Tudiyano shado khanotayobanaadi’ nado shano... 

Ordinary (Take 2) | Tadanayo shadokhalupayonado’ tipayunado... 

Festivals (Take 1) | Tadonayo shadukhonobaya’ ami nado shano... 
Festivals (Take 2)  Tidiyano shadokhadubayonado’ abi nado shano... 
Advent (Take 1) Adiyano shado khadonaya’ Adiyi ado bano ha no... 
Advent (Take 2) Tudiyano shado khadobaya’ mamiinadosha... 


Bsasmonn 3s. 1 ws Il AmbsdZ60b bLo~sg0 Em|gdabmgab gob3yQmgb6o~mo Bsdmgmob Ige@oM 7d 
80M39m@0 RobsbgMo~sb. 

Example 3a. Comparison of the singing of sisters 1&2 from the first recordings (Take 1 & 2) for Ordinary 
Time. 


: Time (in seconds) 


S.1 6 = bo —— babe = bebe baw a a ote bebe 
2165 =—— ote be = - «2 eee whe bo 
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Asasmoan 34.1 eo Il ImbsdZ6ob bLowsg0 Emggdabagob gobyqQmgbamo Bsdmgmab IgesMgd0 
dgmMHy KobsbgMoe@0b. 

Example 3b. Comparison of the singing of sisters 1&2 from the second recordings (Take 1 & 2) for 
Ordinary Time. 


S.1 be, beo == == 


Boascmaann 49,4. Eobobyobo ws 8obybo ms IoymMdo. 
Example 4a,b. The incipit and the response on A Major. 


Sister 1 6 os 2 «# fete Be eo? 
Ki ri ye Ee bi ma 
Sister 2 6 - #2 te fe oo 2 
Ki ri ye Ee ei son 
Sister 3 6 fete fee 7 
Kiri ye Boe Te i son 
Sister 4 6 - #2 fe fe oF 
Ki fi ye gE —— T son 
> ee a _ —_—. Ee 
eo ef oe eee oe 
Brother 1 =» tete = ite fst t= = 
Ki i iye Eek i son Kiri ye Ee le i son 
— ; _ 
eee e 
Brother 2 2D: ete fo 
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Bsascmoann 48.1 Imbsbg36ab wobsbyobo es aybeob sebybdo Jg33gmomo Igemmens Es go~mm. 
Example 4b. The incipit of Sister 1 and responses, changing both with the melodies and with the modal/ 
tonal duality. 


Sister | 6 a 2 o — #2 


Sister 2 


Sister 4 


6 a 
siner3 1 te te te ota —teo 
6 


az 
a a nd oe E < 
Brother | ee 
Kiri ye E ik i son Ki ri ye E Ie i son 
Brother 2 9: 2 2 a 22 mz 
— 
Ki ri ye | -§ le i son 


Bsascmoan 4a. Cobsbow@o D jo~mdo eo avybeob mMazoMo 8obyb6o 09039 go~mdoa, JoaMsd bsb9- 
30M Hmbam Jomo. 

Example 4c. To the modal D of the incipit, answers the choir in two ways, same mode, or same mode, 
but “transposed” half a degree down. 


Sister | 
$ te fe oe te te 
jens Sei gmeur Je sus 
Sister 2 6 = “28 > = 
Viens Seb gneur Je sus 
Sister 3 -_— 
: $ te fe al fe te 
jens Sei gneur se wus 
Sister 4 =——— 
$ te fe te te 
viens 1 gneour dé us 
e ~~ F a e 
Brother 1 Pi Se =? = 
Viens Seigneur yé aun Vier Seigneur sé suns 
Brother 2 | e oJ — 
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Bsascmoain 5a, 4, 3. Lodo Igbogom@o, goa~mb, dgqMgdabs ws Loyg_byMgdob AMog{g0EmHRQMmgob6o 3md- 
dnbs309d0M, Rabsmobab smenm dsagMgdobamgab. 

Example 5a, b, c. Three introductions, a mixt of diverse combinations of modes, tones and degrees that 
vary, even for the last notes of the finalis. 


dg6dg6o: RoMAmdo RobLdqema Ema Ioymamgadb Mao GoGogZ0b daMomse@ bogygbysb — GmAgeay 
ymggmogob dggbodsd9d0 g:obscmabab bmGL — bream BMAbamdo Robdyero Em&o — oxy obgmo 
oMbgdmdb, Jaqmangdb Lodmgmab IqmmHy LoyMe@g6 bm&b. 


Note: a framed note indicates the main degree of the recitation — which always corresponds to the note of 
the finalis — while a note in brackets — when it exists — indicates the other pivot note of the song 


>) 
a) 
. abe 
Sister 1 6 abe {oo} . ota) be 
Sister 2 e 
6 be [oe tor 
Sister 3 6 


i aa 
sister = == fe ola be 
Brother 1 | 9* te f=}iete@ ° 

Brother 2 D . {ge} tein Be Fe 


3) 
b) 


Sister 1 


Sister 2 


Sister 4 


6 
° : 
— 6 =a [e]¥= Ore 
6 
Ba 


Brother 1 
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a) 
c) 
ssc =r Oe Ea 
Sister 2 6 = Gio tee + 
Sister 3 6 = fico tee te 
ssers sa f° te {tele e 


Brother 1 [* Apr 


Brother 2 [DE o {fe} to" he f° 
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KE dS. 869390 
(S39) 


DIMDIN 8NM3INEISMMISN: LOd9SMSIV0IS 
bINESEIM Q-684-NL 96ESN NN! 


bgmbsbgMab wege@bab Mae@oJGoMgdob I3@gmmeds wes bgerdgmMge@ 3093999 Jobo ob- 
AmGHoab dgbbsgmob Imombegh. 43m 99803, sbgm eEMmb bogaHmes odob 90%33939, OY 
AmamG wo Gobagob JgoJdbo gbs my ob bambsbyMo0, 306 ws Ms gamsMgd0do ~wsbyMs 
229 Ed JaJEIA GmamM BsMndsMos Jobo dge@0 ab Moymo HgombsbMabam. 3m(390- 
Mo EMBWIFGGob bLobom, GmIgma3 GomMdom~mos, Mmamm3 Q-684 (wog~q~mos bambsbgm- 
Md AMMgZb6y~ (396d), Agqg6 Enbsdgo boembsbgMab wgw@sbo, GmIgeay WobmoMory~™ wD 
Imsddg4eo03 sddogb 33043900. 

Baabo adgnsmse@ sMbydmdb 3034y%79do Co asdmbsgemabb 0H(3 Q-684 bsMdmse@agbb. ogo 
09 AxbazomaMo bymbsbgMgd0b 3MgQdyemdo Ag@ames, GMI~ab Jgdowagbemmdsdo sMbygd~- 
mo bymbsbyMQd0 gMadsbymb] aogmybob sbeg6~eb76, MmamM3 gHon Rangob Jgdowa969- 
m0 Bsboaengdn, beEgdmeEs JMan@sb IgmMQdo asesbyMo, domo Mg@sJGoMgdo gMamdmoagec 
m7 Lomomsme, gb baabgd0 Ima bsyMmdeby76 bs6 gMmse ws, bsbs(3, (39E-(39E—™MBQ- OY 
bambsbgMgdab 9d Rangb dgzbg~mogm, MmamMHz mexobb, Q-684-b qobmmgba bsmgbs30 Jobo 
ddmdgemo bgembsb9M%0 Q-1475 smdmhbegds, ob wg~@sba bgmbsbyMn, Lon~sbs(3 go@dmbgm- 
agmns Q-684-do AmEgIQma Yyggemo Logsmmdgen. 09 MMH bambsbgMmb Immob sMbydqema 
303d0M {dab Agbsbyd J3qdmm ZaboqdMgdm. bymbshyMns myRsbob bLbge qob~mgb bomg- 
Loggd0e@ dohbyqjmos Q-686 Cs Q-689, MmImg|d0(3 aow@obgMamns o4939 Jomsmeog, 04939 
BysMme@sb, 04939 gamsMgd0do @s, LogoMoeqeme, 09039 EMmMb — 1920-ns6o Emgdob Igo 
8g9MaME@Jo. SMbUdMdb bambsbyMQd0, MmdIe|_dn(3 Q-684-b 4qRmm dmMgqm~m Bo~gbs37d900 
9Magd006: gbyo6os Q-683, Q-687 ws Q-688. Q-684-ob dbasgboe@, 09 4qy3o6sb369em0 bsdo bg- 
mbsby4Mab doga g9MnsbGabs Es Mgwo4GomMgdab og8mMgd0 0y3696 9. ggM@gbgmodg, M. byb- 
@odj ~@d a. Bagmmsdy, 9°30, Q-684-abas6 asbbb303960m, smbodbyem bod bgembsbgmb]J 
Adomds, LogoMoyEMeE, jQBMM seM) — 1910-1914 Bengddo AndeEnbsMgmdeo. avyyomwsbdon 
AggOLBo3gm@mgm A396 JagM asbbamgab bogbse@ oMAgyemo bambsbgMo ~s Jobo Imbsmgbo39 
bambsbgMgd0, Moms LomMdabggmo GoMImEg96o J7—a394d60 bgembsbgMo 3Mgdaqemgdab ob- 
AMMHosbyg, yMdqQengdabs, Gmdemg_d90(3 EMmbs CEs Logh3qdo odmavoyMgh ws 33C~Md39(3 
3300E0EM]S96 (3Me@EbsL LofoMa3ggmmb AoMaMIsoo@{dmNMa g3egboob Agbazomymo 
BoMbymoab dgbob9d?. 


T AL AGL ~Ca~n BoeEEmds gs@o3ZybsEM Eosg0M BQEmosdzgamb BobsdIeEQd0MJ LAsGoab JoMorgemo 
Z2MnGGBob gyemmobdom go(3bmdabs ws asdmaJdqemo Jgbodgbgdobomgab wo 9399069 ~osbododgb, 
dabo MHg~eEoJGHoMgdabomgob. 


> baembsb69% Q-684-ob bonbegqboam o63MMds(309 IM3gdQEo5 Bogbdo ,Jomaqem byembsbyMoe 
oMbgMammeds, sbsma (Q) jrmg4igo%, Gmdo Il, LojomMaggemb LLG dg3{bagMadomo ogo~@gdo0b go- 
8mM8(390erMd9, Mda~moabo, 1958. bym~mbsb9% Q-1475-ob Loobegdbs(3am o6QMMHdo(309 Bm(3gdqjEMnS ~wo- 
Am j0@gd9E~ byembsbyM ~(:mgwyIQ76HIo, GMIAMaMI(3 WsbSyMegjds 3o3doM%0 Q-684-b ws Q-1475-b 
IeGab: ,Logsmmdmydo 6m8Jdb9,Q-684 byembsbgMab 8nMn*. goMee sdobs, sMbydmdb AmbodMgd0, 
m3 Q-1475 mogob sbmobegen s@gambosdymygmda ymmMajogebadob oMJagn@ob6" Imbg~o, ~emg3%y- 
AVZEGoL goeEo3gdob MoGamose yo 1978 Eemob 31 osbg0Mo Lobgmeagds. gobobmgdqemo Loobeg{bo(30m 
0693MMd(308 Br(3g9d-qjemos Baabdo: ,JoMayona Logommdmgdoab bambsbgMas ombBgMa~mmds ws obdo- 
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AM(Z9IQ\E~ bo9mbsbgMb Msd~@Qb609g DAggyEmm Dobsbosmgdgma godImeMAggh, Modoc, 
4939GQIS0M, 3939%339M, Moms Za/3MEOIQM, MY Ms HJLGm6 agodgh boJdg. 08 mgombosb- 
MGabam, dbad36gemg306 Logambas ImMabse: 

1. BMG ddq7 go~@sdHobob gnbomds — bambsbgm Q-684-do Imi3gdqjema Logo~mmdengdo 
S686 Cmddodabsgs6 6mBqd%q AonbyMs Qa~madmb JmMHodgd — 1893 Bomb; bgmbsbymab 
ZoESdB9M%0 ja g4gmndg 3gMgbgcmadge?. 

2. Agbozab LGomab bogambo — 56Hm6 wmddsdob bLodgo~mmdmm Leomobagab bodsb- 
LMoemagn Agermengdo 8n%3ZgE~ bIsdo (Bogomomse, obgmo bozo@sbb~r bsajgdmdgdob Logom- 
39, H3(3 IMog9~mbdnsb BoJGyModo bdoms gowsxgoMgenbgdobagabss wEodobsboomgdgeo), 
dgMMH] ws Agbsdg 6Igd0 yo, gobbbgogqdqem LGamb qoes gobg3-qn3zbgdmeqb. 

3. 99~Qgb09g Mg~esJBmMob sMbydmdob bogomba — ggMgbgmodob bg9m~mam JghHamg- 
demo BobsbyMQd0 — dggMasbso Bsdemagma ws abobo Lbgs yomngMogaom JgLMyAm|dqemn 
RebsbyMgdames Robs3gemgoajmmo. 

4. EomosHamgdab bogamba — BgZIMa Bosdmamgmama y3qmo Logomba AMmose@ 9434399 
o996g0b 09 gQofHb, md Imyggdqema bgmbsbyMab Jg4d6ob MoMamn 1893 Bama, doyby@o- 
30 2dabs, GMI Lbgo ByoMmgddo gb mMoMamn wobSyMegdo. 

Mammgymoa Logamba (39¢7-(38039 _Zobgabn~mMa. as@sdbgMab gnbsmdob wCowagbs s~e- 
Z0cmns: Q-684 sbeab Lobam sMab BoMdme@agboemn*. mog{e@od80MgZgm@m0 baembsbgMo, Mmdge@na(3 
1893 Bomb s6Gmb6 Cxyddodobgo6 gam~mndmb JFmmMadob dag AobgMa~m bLogsmmdmydb Im- 
07303, (393g bgmbsbgM0s, Mmdgmbs(3 Q-1475 g76megds®. a9%3R894q~ 8gMoMe@dO, 943- 
mad9 3gMgbger0d9d Q-1475 damnsbse go@saGobs Lb3s bgembsb4Mdo — Q-684-do, nde@g6sc0 
DqbLFHow, HMI oH(3 gMan bmGho 0H Jaq y33gmos. 08 EMmabagab JmmMadob dagm 6m8Jdb]J 


BqMa goGoemmao” gogo agoboMosb, ~Eogom AgQeemosd3gam~mabs ~o babm Msbdsdab Mg~e@oJ(300m, 9g-2 
334390 (Joma yo). Mda~@aba: LafoMangge@mb LosoGMosHJob go~mmdab (39640, LoJomaggqemmb 
bgmbsb9Mms gMmgbqjema (3968M0, 2013. smbodbyemn bgmbsbgMadab BobgMab ab&mMayeo bogomeg- 
dob dobsb9d ob. 936 aMgdob ,,The Transmission and Transcription of Georgian Liturgical Chant”, bo@m- 
JGMGHr CEabgMGBo(309, 8M0bbAmbab qjboggMboGjHo, 2015. 

5 Q-684 bgembob Mab dmeam, 90-9 a3gMed] Irmogbhgdqmo 3mre~mgmba GsMImseag6b drgerg ~mmgob, 
AMIgembs 3 bgm~mb o6gMb ,,dmgrgm-Imbodmbo g3m0d9". 

“ baymbsbgMns ImGob GsdeEQq609g Jgybodsdmds ombadbyeros Cogbda: ,,JoMagqena bogocmdngdob..." 
(Age@emosdgomo0, 2013). 

> bgembob9M0 Q-1475 omznbdogns ws BsMImo@ag6b gMMIobqMmsb 9%(3 obg IAfo~EMme dodsdyem, 188 
B3Z9M@abLsgs6 Jgwagbae mA dob yMgQdqenb. Agbogo bod bdsdos fobgMomo, dogmsd Lbgo@obb3o 
89HGHd Lbgo@sbb39 bgemam sGob wesbygMamo (JeMadg — 80M3Zgem0 bdo, bybesdg — IgmH] ws Agbodg 
bdo, 39Mgbgemadg -— bLomayGgon). gh oMab bambsbgMab wymobo, Gmdgm@ay goeodmb JmmModgd 
1893 Bomb ayMoosdo RonbgMse 568m6 wddodabs Eo dobo JganMeagdob goMbsbam. IgbbmMgdgd0 
dg Go6omos IbmMermeE bybwsdab bamoMm, MmIgMI(3 ao~@obgMs ws goodoMBage JmModob Iagm 
6m G09 BobgMoemro — Eddsdobgyera bIQdab go~msRgoMQ~@abydo go~obbyddo. Jobdo 9% Jgnbodbydo 
B9MQLgm@odabL 06 Bagmmadab dag dgGobamo sMi3gMmo AgbOmMMydo. gh bambsboMn, sdyodo~w 
mdamabdo, bgmbsbgMins gMm3zbym (3968Mdo obsbgds, Doamed ogo, g43m0d9 3g9Mgbgemodob 
3M9dYOrM6 QMMmo@ 9d oH Joagdo 1936 Bgmb oH Ambgg7eEMaEMs. Bobdg LofJoMaggmmb Bmmyge~mmMoab 
Lobgemdbo3m (3g6GMab dgg¢g~ea0 aym Eobdyeno; HmamMH3 08 G7bGMab bLogymMydob, bambobymb 
dggge0 bogoMeyq@me@ 1937 Bomb, bybeosdob 8nMe@o BmreE~gd3oob Lbge bym@mbsbgMgdmsb6 gMmoe@ 
CodgbZ0. BZImombodbyera EMZyVIGGHo, bammbsbgMmMs QMMgZgbq~ (396GG%do IJome~me@ 1978 Byerb 
AmMbZ~E9. Jg9bad3Z6o: g4gb Logommmdgmdg, Igo bLoygybgg9d0b JoMayenn 6939g9d09 IabgMagmo. Bamgeo 
B064Ham AgbMymgdqmo od bg3ZdOM|dQEmMo RobsbygMab ogGmMo (36mdn0, 49g%09 abobo Abgogbgdob 
gobo (b&9y3969) goMdgemsdg3a~@ab 693dgdm06 sgegbg6. 
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ZoEoMgdyena bymmbsbgMgJb0 sMobMyema nym: goemmdab mbBoGoab 96Gb exyddsdabgao6® hob- 
gam Q-1475 b9mbsb9%do Im(3g9qema Ayr Jomeame 80H%3qm0 bdo. LogoMoyNemMe, JmMadg 
AmAsg9e~mda Logo~mdmoab bodagg bIab Ag7bymdob s8oMgQd~oo, Mo~@gsb bsbmGm bob&jdIob] 
ymggmo Igmmeoab 439d, MH LobmMGer Lob&gIob GomMageb Grggdb. 

ymggmng9 BgZIMombodbyw~mn gMia gambgeb do~gdb, M73 Agbogob L&omob bogambb 
303d0MEJdS. 9d gambgbg 85bybob g9(39dab Jg7bodmgdmmedeb qyobobgbgero 3307939 B30" 
dogg: dgmMg wo IgbLodg bdgd0 Jegegends eo aommdab mbGHoGdo, Moyeg6 byb~weosdgd 
Agqbyr’, Gmdgmbss 1912-1913 Begddo ggMgbgemadgd sdob goggmgdo Lobmge (Graham, 
2010: 425-446). bybeod99 deabsamg60 bod bdsdo asobym. Bge@s bIgdob 3sMoemge~myM 
AmdMomosdo bybwsdabgyono LAomo segomo bsy6mdns. Q-1475-do mma LAa~ab byembgMs 
Agnbadbydo: Sge@s bdo QammodImb JmmModgh g3qQmgb6ob, bmem IqgmMHyJ Co Igbsd9 bIgd0 — Mo- 
eoj6 bybesdgb (dog. 1). 

30H39E Doasmmoadoa demabs3M — ,dmbgdabs Jabgo6 IsMabs“-b 38oMggem0 a39M@0 03 
QBMMdam sMab smdgd¢eoomo, MmamMams(3 aL Jgbymns bambsb9m Q-1475-do. 9b 339%@0, 
smbadbymo bambsbyMabagab wsdobsbosmgdgmos, M973 JgI@IQadO IEaMdoMgmdb: Agbags 
89H GBA GHQModI Rob&g7Magns 0dg39M%9@, GMI Hammgqm bIoh Momm bsbmGm bob&gdo go- 
Amdo, JMO 239MEd] Lad-bsdo LobMBm bLobSgIob wogyayyngdom®. bomosyMHa, GHaJbGo wo 
80MBgEr0 bIo Ba~madmb JmmMadab bgemam sMab RebgMomo, bmenm JZ9~—o MMHa bdo Mogy~e@gb 
byBe@odgb g34qmgbab*. gobomgdda mambo (Lo, do, ero, 69) S7dMeErS ~—obIyenn!?. 

dgMMHJ dogsmanda A396 gbge@o3M 09039 dmob3oMb, MGmIgmyZ go~sbgoMa~mns Q-684- 
do (dog. 2). bodagg bdo ws HaJbGo ygMghgeodob bymbsbyMno; Lobgbgo domeme Msd~q6- 
099 Agw@sJHoMgoqemn 4M9g996 Ho, G3, Jogos, GHoJGab boob qyogdoMe@qdo. 


& Abmreme 8%3ZgQmo bdab bmGJdbq Rob&GMob go~moby3gGoemgds ga~admb JmeMadgd sGmg4Gob 
LddIQnbsbbydmgdosb6, BoJboIg DoModgbs ws g4gm0dg ygMgbgmadgbos6 gMmoe@ don~m. obobo 
dodmde@696, md 73399 sbogmge6h LH ye Ago~mmdgm 368mb6 wxyJdsdoboasb y3{g9mo bLoas@mmdeoab 
RobgMob 39% Im5b6M% {dE696, odaGmI, MaMmMgqmoa bLoasm~mmdmoab domme y3gmoby) I60d36qe~mmge60 
907999680 — Agemmeons RoobgMgb. 80M3ge~ bIobmsb IgMMH_ (/o IgL5d9 6dgd0 JgbYymdob ababo Imdsgoemdo, 
L639 asdmE@omoa dasmmdmgdob EsbdoM|doM 39990366. 08 Agameob Byo~mdom, JmHndgd Imgemg 
LMHMdo sbmdam bLogsmmdmab Agemenab fobgMs AmosbgMbs. Logsm~mmdgmms fobgMab od Igmmeb, 
omo Beab dgde@g3 — 1903 Bomb AndoMogb, Mmeghs3 JmMadgd, LHA~ dgo~mmdgm oMabGmgmg 
dqmomgmodabgo6 demabsomab 1000 dgermens BoobgMs. 1912 Berag@e6 Imymengdqema, ggMgbgmmadg 09 
Ag~meagdob 63g9ddo asbymdod) MoyE96 bybwodgbs ~o agmoobg Fogmemsdghasb gMmseo Iqdomdes. 
7 Goyog6 bybeodgd (1845-1929), gormdab mb GoGo, GmIgeEmra(3 FsHImAmMdaa AmbsGoyGn@ob ayer, 
Lagm36emab cnge@o obama Jqmoobdo gooGoMe, boe@oiz IMg~@mo@ bobyMmdgws. JmMadghas6 gMmoe, 
1885 Bymb dob Ambsbamgmds IonEM goemmdab 6mGBIddq go~omgdab 8oM3Zq~M BoMamIobd&odos6 
8g 48)do. 


8 Jemoadab bambsbgMo IgbMymgdqmns Jomom@dy, GmdIgma3 14 bobmGe bab&gdob Imagagb, 
Amamh3 baembsbgm Q-684-ob Jomomen, MMAGMdA(3, 06939, 9686 comddsdobas6 1893 Bomb 
RobyMama bm Hgdn9 smdggooogno. 

2 derModabgym bymbsb9%da Hm &gd0b IGam~mgoo bdaMseE wWsdmMgdqmos m@gdob moggdabog06 ob, 
md ababo gAmdob5gmb 9% gbgd006, bybeosdabgym byembsb9%]ddo Bo ababa AMMdsbgmMMms6 ymagemmgob 
AggMagQdymos; JroMadob barmbsbgMdo moash 39% Agbg~@gdam, dodab, Mm39 bybesdg mMmoasb bdoMe~@ 
ayg6gob; gobbbgog9dqemo Ambsbymmds ofgm dom Gobg30M0 aMdmomdab bm] dbo(3. beyb~odobogs6 
gobbb3039d0m, JmMadgbosb 493900 aMdemamedab I4mby bMBgdob Ya4VQ39d0 RGM goRobhSymow omab 
RoBgMagma. Lobm&m BobsbyMgdo0b sbmdom a3gMw@ob bsbgab dgdeqa, gb asbbb30390980 sdjzoMe beogds. 
10 MaG®QManggena bogommdamgdab Jgomagqmo GMowa3oyeno dag9MombBymrdo, MMIAmn(3, Amamm3 dg- 
20 bLoggybob 80M%39m0 Bobg3Mab AobsbyMgddos smdggeomna, mAGogedo Jgdog0em Jgo@boygbyMoob 
(398G9GmbyH) daqGomMnggodb gq3xydbgd0. 
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Agbsd9 Logambob gsbbamgabsb, Mmdgena(3 bgembsbgMab Gsde@gbod9 Mgws4HrMob oH- 
Lgdmdob gb69d0, yayMo~mgdab agsdobgnmgds A396 o3mosby bagmmsdob Gmmby aghymb. 
doba Mg~o048oM|do (3bo~@oe@ Robb dgmMg Doasmoamab 380H%3q~ Es IgmMMH] GHoJgodo, bows 3 
Byjo bIob Gsd~gb0d9 dag Bsdemrom~mns wes JgZIEJa, Joba bymamss GobgMom@o (sby399 99939 
a3gM@ab 89-4, 89-5, Jq-7, 99-8, 49-9, 39-10, Bg-12, Bg-13, 99-14 ws Ig-15 Bodgddo). 
smbsbadbog305, GMI 9d bymmbsbgMdo, yggmo agM%5, MmMIgemA’3 80%3q~m bIshms6 gMms—e 
BMogmMyMs@ oH AmdMomdb, agemosby Boymemodob bLoMg~@o4(30m BoMggo0b Jg~@gaoo. 9d 
49963939403, Jgs~mdmg|db Loasmmdgmoas Lhgse@obb630 39MasbGob IgbMyeEgdob dgbo- 
degdemmds gdemg3om: 1) Bagmemodob g9Gns6 Go (bdoms ymbGModyb6JGyeo ImdGsmbnm), 2) 
besdab g9MasbGo (GJM30sd0 D7e@s bdoms 89Momg~myGo ImdGsmbom), 06 3) agmooob 
Lodgoemrmdem Lgmmab &Moe@a300b Jgbsdsdabse@ 39998d396m6 eo aby ogs~mmdmb gbo my ob 
Loaommdgmo. 

Mge@sJGoMjd00q bLoydmabsb bLogoMms gobgaba~m@ma abgmo bogambgdo, MHmamMa(309 
Logommdmob gobodbdosb9d0b L&omn, ab, my gab gymgbamgdsdo sMbgdmdeo gho my ob 
bambsbyMa ws, ghagSogqMa HgombsbMobam, qomMsGHgb mds Mmdge L&omb gb6aggdm- 
@s''. 39Mgbgcmadgd ImnbB3gns Mogobo bofdob jomMao 8GmaAgbombsema Jasmmagemo agenoby 
Bagmensdg, Moms dob ,dgghbmMgdnbo* ws ,gognIKmdgbgdnbs* Joma AgmMg-dgb0dg bIgd0, 
AMI~g|d0(3, Jabo sbHam, GoyxeEg6 beybesdgd 3oMaoe 39% Jgqbym"?. Go(3 Jggbgd9, 3gGdme, 
bambs69m Q-684-b, (bse@o@ Bobb 3gomo odabs, Gmd bogmemsdgd dobda dg3Mo (33momgd0 
AgnGobs, aobbogqmMgdom, oJ, bLowsi3 Bg@o bIgdo 89MomymyMow ImdMomde@696, Mog 
Mg@sJGMMIo bdoms ymbHModsqbJGqymo Lyemon Assbs3gms. Mogob IgdqjomMdo 3qMgbger- 
adg smbodbs3b, Gmd ob ~Eo bagmmsdy g7Mmaqmseo gdbobyMgdmebyj6 bgmbsbgMgd0b Mg- 
CosJGBaMgdab bofIgb wes wobdg6b, Gmd Job Igdegaoi3, M973 1914 Bgmb doma o6G gb6bo%- 
Ho dq_dJemds CEosbMHyemes, abobo ,bofoMmgdob EMmb*, MsbsdIIMMI~Mmedsl saMdgengd@bg6 
(Kereselidze, Q849: 58). ggMgbgmadoab gh gmdg6GoG0, Igbsdems, I6odg6gemmg960 aymb, 
Amegbs3 boJdg Q-684-ob aseobyMabs ws Mge.JGaMyQd0b MosMomgdab 39%33930b gbgd0; 
AgbLodemgdgemns, GMI gb bgmbsby4Go 4RMm agnoba 89Momenbss, 30eEM) 1914 Bae. 

oy MAmeab aswoabyMs Q-684 ws, M973, Jgbodems, 4yxMm I6od3Z6ge~mmg06o0 aymb, Mo- 
Gd go~oabgMs aga, dgndmgds BqbGow ggMobeEMmb JggoGymo. msgyBqM goby Iobgm0- 
mo 1893 Bamo, Logommdmadab 6m)9dOq 8oMZqGmo@ RobgMab MoMaMmMse@ sMab dohbgqyemo. 
bambsbgMb of sberagh 0% (3 gHan MoGamn (GmamMy BjIMa o~mgbadbym, 1893 sMab Baero, 
AmeEgbs(3 JrMadgd 6m Hjdbq go~onGsbo bgmbsby9Mo Q-1475, MmAgena(3 bgembsbym Q-684- 
ab @g@bseE Jgndengdo dogoRbamam). sMbygdmdb MsdIe~gb60dq boob MLM Bodo, GmIeyo0y 
A396 dag asbbommym bambsbgMb, bgmbsbgMime 09939 »mxobob* Logo bsGImdow@agbemgdo- 
Logsb asdmoMhg3b wo Mmdemgdaz dgIEamd Bge~mggZ0do ~WsgRgbIoM|d9. Boasmamee, bb3o 
bambsbyMgd0b — Q-687-obs Cs Q-688-abg96 gobbb6g039d0m, MmImg|d0(3 bIgddo Moy~egd 
bbesdgd goobym ws dgd~@ga 1914 Egemb ogmnosby bagmmodgd Igob6bmme, Q-1475 bo- 


T gbagSagqma ngombodMabom dmobsoMgdob, Igemmengdob gobsdbdnsbgdobob, sd9 my 0d L@o~oab 
gQsaMeHgbodob bogambgd0 dodmbamqmos LeoGosdo: Ymb ghgdo, ,oger06g Gagmemsdyg: JoMayeno 
Ldemabsamgdab Mge@oJGmMo*. Cagbdo: &Ms@o7304er0 IGo3o~mbdosbmdob Agbymg bogMasdmmobm 
b0d8m a4 d0b Abb 7694940. Mo~@abab 3gmbbyMgo0GmMoob FMoea yoyo IMogoembIosbrdob 33eg30b 
LogMmodmmabem 396GM0. 2010: 425-446. 


2 ageansby Bagmemsdg (gamesn3goms 1920-os6o Bengdob agns6 89%ame@do), Jomsd gaymoobdo das- 
MMdg|MO Ed MIBIOHo ayr. shomasdbMemdodo Agemeank 6mG9dbq fobgMs dob Qoa~dmb JmMadob- 
396 dgobbsgms (1894); bream Imagnsbgdom — 1914-1915 Bengddo, g4gmd9 ggMgbhgmodgb nao 
Logommdmadob Msde@g60d9 3Mgeqmoab bamobers gobodbdosbyd0do wWogbdoMs. LogoMoqeme, Jomo 
MSbsddIMmI~mds 1920-056 Gemgddary aoamdgememo. 
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Brmmsdgb 90% dgqbOmMgdn0. GoGmd dosKMes Job BgMgbgmodgd LoMge@oJ(30me@ Ibmerme 
DmangMar CJ@sbo ~s SMs YyR{gC~mo? MoGmd Jg4db65 Oman Jomasbob sbemgda, dogmMsd oMs 
yggmobo? 8eb6o dgadegds smdmgohabma ggMgbgemodob gsdmaqggybgogm IgdjoMdo, Hm- 
Ag7em073. IMBemg, QooISMB dob goggmgdob qoRmgdsb agodeng3b, goeM] bgmbsbymab wo- 
MoMamgeob Lbogambb abg3 wogydMybegdmeaga. 

AmamMH3z ggMgbgemadob IgdyjoMdoo (1941) Bsmqg3odo, dob, Job b9mam sMbgdqemo bam- 
Bsb9M%Qd0 1912 Bgemb agemomob dmbsbg%do Bsamm, bo@s(3 ago dgMo@ 9M339(39, Imago- 
o69d0m 30 Img@g~m-dImbodmbo asbes?. MmamH3 4339 OM|ge, 1912 Bgeb dob Moy~og6 
baybeodgh wsogoms woghMymgdobs 09 Logommdggdab gobodbdosbyd, MmIgmms bm&Jjd- 
%9 aseomgdabsb, JmmMndgd DJomemme 8oM3Zqm0 bdo smdgges. Agg6 ago0bGyMgbgdb, 306 
AMIAM baymbsbyMby Aqdomdes Es Mm@ab. Jogsmamse@, bBmgagMa bymmbsbyMGdo, ggMdre, 
1890-0960 Bemadab wgembyddo bybeosdab bymbgmMeb JmmMadob bab gmab Jgqgdma 3bg~mogm 
(Bogomoamse, bye@mbsbyM0 Q-1475), Lb6gs byembsb94MQddo 30, bybeodob bamrbgMs gqMgLg~- 
odab bgmbamab J3gdmam a3b3~rgd0, Mo(3 ndodg Dnagoebodbgdb, Mmd gh bgmbsbg4MJd0 Lb3o- 
~Pdbbgs ByoMme@sb omab as@sbgGomo (Jsgomamse, byembsbgM%a Q-684). smbodbagh my ome 
BOMQLgEradg, 7 MrEab Eo MGI go~sbyMs bgmbsbymMgd0? 

BOMQLQEradg Mogab Ag_7dQoMdo a933MoM sbbybgdbL, Mmd dob bes ao~@sg6g%o JrmMadab 
9896009 bgmbsbyM0, 1910-1911 Bengddo, Mowmasbs3 L&oddab 30~eg3 ghan MobsdIQem- 
dgera, 306d9 emmbsdgMndg L&oddab 39H8bomMmdob wsdmob Jgd@_a 99830(39d@9, Med 
325mbom bambsbyMgda0b bsbagno dob g34MgZ6mMeo. JrMadob w~g~w@sba AMsg9~m ~GoNIms3MgJd- 
geo demabsoMb Imagoge@s, Gmdeydai3_ JrMadgd sbGmb6 wxnddsdabs (1893) ws sMabGm3eg 
dJamongmsdobsas6 (1903) BoobgMo. gh smdom LEmM je ob (3bMo bym~mbsbgMas, MmIemgon(3 
Loghom bomsymab H-154 Jggdoo msgdmyMGoma (bgmbsbgMns gamgbyemo (3960). 39%9- 
Lgemadgd dob dag aow@sbgMama obengda oemyggqm M3gQ4yEngddo Jg3Mnd0, MMIE@]d0(3 
AImagzosbgd0m szobds Cs MGMIM|d30(3 Lbgs@obbgo0 bsdqdom womy3qdgb6Gob bsby doomm 
(Bogomomse, bgmbsb9% 760 Q-683, Q-686, Q-687, Q-688, Q-689, Q-690, Gmdegdni3_ bg- 
mbsbyMins gHmgbym~ (396GG%do obobgd0). 39M gbge@adab smbodgbom, 1912-1913 Bengo- 
do, Logoemmdgems asdMogombdosbgdobsmgab bgembsbg4MJd0 bybesdgh aosw@cg(3o, bream 
Imagzos6gdam — 1914 Bg~mb obabo bogmmsdgd dgobbmme. 

sMbsbodbog08, 4d bam~mbsbygMa Q-1475 908 KXaygb 0% Bag349Mg36gd0, 0g Jabgaob (30¢n- 
39 MALISMdL Cs BoMIMo@agbb oMo BgaMgbgmodab dagh go~sbyMGam~m obemb, sM09g~@ JmmMod- 
aby wg@s6bb, Mmdgems (3 IgmMg-dgbsd9 bIgd0 bybwesdgd — JrmMoadaboym bgembsb4m 
~gw@sbdagg Jgnbym. bybesdg od bgmbsbyMdg, Lb3o bgmbsbyMQdm0b6 Jg~msMgdam qRMm 
33096 — 1915 Bomb Aqdomdes, Ms(3 bgmMbsbgMab Bgmemmambdo 259-9 a3qgMeEb) CobGqm- 
@9d9". sdGngse@, 3gM%gbgm@modob dogh bambsb9% Q-1475-ob aswsbyMs Q-684-do, Gmdgemny 
babesdob dogh aosboyen bodqdomb LHymoe Ima3o3~@0, 1915 Berob daodw@ga bes aobb- 
MAZOgEM|dMQemoYym. A396 {qdMNbEQdaM A_ZdQSML 0d dobodemm L3gboMab omdImboAgbse, 
AMIMaEwsb9(3_ JgZaGYymdm, MQ Mmeab gowosbgMs BgMgbgemadgd bgmbsbyMgQd0. 3omb39db 
dS9Egdb gMan g8odbmen. 

AmamMH’z Mog0e@ ggMgbgmadg EgAMbL, oMbgdqyoeno gnmsMgdn@ob godmdenbsMy, 1924 


8 g4gm0d9 3gMgbgmodob Ig7dqjQoMbyq, CsyMebmdam, 1912 Bera~sb 1924 Bemodey ogo agesmob dImb- 
dbGgHdo 6MgHmde@d (bLogoGoyOmMeE oJ 1923 Bmrsdeg wes38ym, 30EM] agm@momal ImbsbG&yMo 5039H9- 
des). 
 ogcogb babeodob bgemam IobgMae~m 3mdg6GoMdo, bambsb9% Q-1475-ob 259-9 agqMed9, bybwmody 
Logommdmab dgemmeoab dggobgdeb ademggeo. gmdg6GoMb bamb dodo Moge@g6o, 1915 Berob 11 o360bb 
ob mb. 
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Bgemb dsb bgmbsbyMgd0b Amgmna ymengd(3as LohJoMme go~@onGsbs BmMMbam agemomob 
AmbBsbLSMGa@06 dob dobemdgm Jomo) Jqmoabdo ws bLogo~mmdmgdab agbgd0 Goye@g6 byb- 
w@sdob boMe@3qdo wWodomo (gb LogsMoqjeme 1923 B9mo aym, Gmeghs3 agmosaob Imbob- 
GYM, dmendgg03q4Hds bgmobyQengd0d saMgboqms@ wWobyMs ws S9MQdb a94(3930 Iebo- 
dM). HmMeEgbLs3 030 goo Eeab Igdega, bgmbsbyMgoob Boborgds@ w~odMybeoo, Mmam%(y 
dob AgZdQSMdos BsMA|godo, gh 39% AmabgMbs LogqnMgdodg ymbR3cmoJGoab asdo ws 6m8gd- 
Bq ArEomgdqemo Logommdggdob 2000 aggmMeab bgmmobms aseobyMo Imybeos, Mobs(3 Mma 
Baraboo wobgomes (Kereselidze, Q840: 65-66). Logbgdom Igbodemgdageos, Gmd 3gMgbg~- 
od9d Q-684, Q-1475-n~@s6 LEmMg@ 9d 39Mamedo aswosbgMe. ob bgmbsbyMgJd0, GmMIE]d0(3 
bybesdgd CsAGMge Ws IAmagnsbgdam ,beybeosdab oMJagdo* Ambg~@o, sbers LoJoMaggqemb 
QrmgmmmMab bobgerdboym (3968Mdo obsbgdo. 9d 3megigoab 493 bambsbgMmb Immoab, 
AMIQMOS 938MM%9E(3 beybewoodg a3g3mnbygds, Lodo gobbbgoggdqmm bambsbyMa(3 Ama3m3- 
99, GmI~m|dda(3 80MBgE~M0 bIs drMadob, bmarm AgmMH] ~|o AgbLsdg bIgd0 beybeodob bam~o- 
mss hobgMagmo. dgdmbgq3am0 9% oMab, Mmd gb Lodo bgmbsbyMa 3aMgbgeradgd ao~mobyms 
©s Mogabbs39q grmgd(3oodo dgnbsbs, 3gmmgqigosdo, MmdIgmIs(3 Lodme~mm dnbs bambsb- 
JHamd JMmgZbAE~ (396GGdo CEsnem. Jb bambsbyM dn — Q-1475 (Q-684-ob Byomm), N2127 
(Q-689-ob ByoMm), ws N2128 (Q-686-ob Byomm)". 

AgbLodmgdgemns xy oMs, GMI gh boda bambsbyMo — Q-1475, N2127 ws N2128 — 03 
Logommdgmmes bagbgdb dmmab ymaamaym, MmdIem|_dBq(3 bNb~@dd9d BM_H]6dOo gobs(3bo- 
0d, bme~m Q-684 gMm-g7Mmn 09 bg9mbsbyMmsgs60 — Mmdemgdag 1924-1925 Bemgddo afbs 
gZoesbyMGamn? sMbydmab 0d 39Moqeab asdoIysMydgeno Msd~@gbndg asMgImgdo: 

1. bgembsb9M0 Q-684 1915 Bemob d9dega qbe@o oymb gowsbyMomn, Mo~@asb od Bgmb 
bybesdg, Loasmmdgmors gsdMsg0mbInsbjd9bq RJM 3owEgZ ofGHoqMoe Aqdomds. 

2. Q-1475 Bagmmasdab dag® Ma~es4GoMgdqyem0 oH ymoRnms, M93 0d9bg doggo6ndbyab, 
MMI BgMgLgEmodgb gb bgmbsbgMa bom 0M B4mbeoo (bx96e@sdob dogh gobodbdosbydyjen 
L630 bgembsbgMgddo, MmI~|dbo(3_ 1912-1914 Bemgddo gaMgbgmadg Bemmdes, Bagmenodgd 
dgLE6mMHgd9d0 dgoGs6s). 

3. bgmbsbyM0 Q-684 Bajgmemsdob dag oym MgeoJGoMQdqmo, G93 Logqdggmb ago- 
demg3b, gagoMoqe@ma, Mmd 3gMgbgmoadgb LyMes 09 bogs~mmdmg|dab Mg~oJGoMgdo, do- 
300 bgembsb9% Q-1475-%9 bam 9% dayb3g~@gdmeo. 

4. bgmbsb9M0 Q-1475, ggMgbgmadgh 0% g344m36mes 1936 Bgemb, Mmegbs3 Jobo om- 
gogo sbemobegena bgmbsbyMns gMmgbyjemo (3968 Mob Logogb g0009(30. 

5. bgembsbyM0 Q-1475, bgmbob9 N2127 ~s N2128-msb ghimse, LogoMsyjeme, byyb- 
Cddgb g3qMZ6Mes, Mo~@asbh MMn3Z9 Domasba gmengdigaob Lb3go bgmbsbyMgdmsb JgMmoe, 
bybesdab goMes3gzomgdab Jade Ja LofoMaggmmb |mmgmmmMoab bsbgmdboym (3968 Mob 
oMJogb go~@0gq(30. 

HAIMsmbadbyeno b98039 bgmbsbyaMo, 3gAMgLgEmdgd Dg~e@dnEgZ6aM0 LobybLGom go~wsb- 
gMo; bsd039 bgmbsby4Mo aeEgbHjMH 12 Lo6mM 8m bLabG®gdam smgfqMgam Jomomeody dgnJdbo. 
IgjeIaLeE bambsbgMQd0b sbom~mo bLodqdsm g9Mn5bGo Jogamgm, Mmdgemms Mgw@oJGoMgdo- 
bq Aqdomds, 3gAMgLgEmod9d, Eagmemsdghas6 gMao@, gobsamdm. gb bgmbsbg4Mgd00: Q-684, 


'S baembob9Ma Q-1475, GmAgmaz sdgodo~e bymbsbgMns gMmgbye@ (396GGdo absbgd0, bojomango- 
Mb {mmygmoMab Lobgmdbogm (396HMob sMJogh bybesdob wsbsMAg6 ymengd(3oobms6 gMmse — 
1930-096 Bengddo gsc@09739. dob 6me~mm a39MEd) Cobdgqmn ofgb agdgw~a BsMByMam: bod. boembsyma 
AgIMAIgEQd0b Mgb3qydmo3qMo Lobero by0y30 boab3ggMGoMm N16/42*. 1978 Bgmb, gb bgmbsbyMa Mm- 
BmMms(3 bgmbobgMgd0b gMmgbyjemo (3968 Mob oMJagdo, ,mMMMaJagebadab sMJog0~@eb“ Ambg~@~0. 09 
Bad Z6geMBg060 (36mdob AmMEMeEQdabMgob Js~@m~mdob gqjb~@o AgdIbL 39803390 grmegagob, Igbo3obd- 
(369 Wsg0M Igjmemosd3zomb. 


JoHagqmoa 80M%3gembByoMmgdn: Logsmmdgemes 
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Q-689 (Eo Q-686. SHgdmombodbyemo@sb gsdmdI~onbsMg, bgmbsb9% Q-684-ob dg4dbob momo- 
mo dadegjabsoMe@ asdmayyMgdo: 


Bgeno b9embob- | omdogo 4960436 

ee 

1893 Q-1475 bgemb. 9Mmg. BAMIME JImMndg o6Gmb weddsdobao6 6mG9d%9 

a demabsamgdab Igemmengdb abgmb. 

1915 Q-1475 6.9. dmMoadab dagm RobgMom dgmmengdb, M3096 beybes- 
dg 89MM ws AgLdg bIVdL «yBymdb. 

1924 Q-684 ; 9d3m099 ggMgbgemadg Jdbob Q-1475-ob sberb (bo- 
Z0MoqEM@, 96939 Jdbob N2127-obs ~o N2128-ob bg- 
mbsb69% sbengob). 

1924- | Q-684 a3m@nobg bo3mmsdy Q-684-ob Mgm@oJGoM7d0bq 

1925 AeyJomab. 

1936 Q-684 : Q-684 bambsbyGme gMmgbyemo (3968 Mob bob- 
0dMMdg@ oMJogdo b3~@gqd0; bgmbsbgM0 sMJng3do 943- 
M099 ggMgbLgm@odgh doo4gb. 

1937 Q-1475 : ; Q-1475 bajoMnggemmb gmmgmmmMoab Labgemdboy3m 
(3968Mab Gob8mMMdge sMJ03d0 b3~Egd0; bgembsbgma 
0H J03d0 LogoMoeyeme domes bybwesdgb Jgod3b. 

1978 Q-1475 Q-1475 bgmbsbyMims gMmZbqQE (3968Mdo 30699 
mmmMaogebodab dag® sMab gowoGobogno. 


2018 Q-684 Q-684 gowmo@ab [nM yA~ bLobmMGBm bobGgdobg (Finale) 
Qo Jggybeagdo 8oMmggmon. 


AM(ZQIQEmO GbMamMO shggbgdb bgmbsbym Q-1475-abs Es Bobo sbeob — Q-684-ob 
aAL®MMasb. 99 MH bgmbsbyHb Imrmab qMongMnjo3doMb, byembsbyMos IgmmHy By30mo0(3 
obsbsgb, GmI~mgd0(3 Q-1475-abs ws Q-684-ob Abasgh goMgQImgdsdo Jgn4dbs. bymbsbyMQd0 
Q-684, Q-686 ws Q-689 39Mgbgmmoadab dagm, Lbgs Lodqdom bgmbobyMgd0@s6 go~sbyMam~n 
obengdos, GMIE|d0(3_bIgddo Moyeog6 beybewoosdgd asobsdbdnsbs. wA~wbygdn Moy~eg6 byb~mo- 
dob LogqnMmgdsda wsMhs wo Jobo asMesygomgdab dgd@qg, 1937 Bomb, bofoMaggemb 
QrmgmmmMab bobgmdbagym (3g6GMab oMfagh gsr09(30, bmeanm ggMgbgom~adab sbemgdn, Hm- 
Ager0r9(3 1920-096 Eemgddo Ma~s4BmMmds Bagmersdgd aombos, 1936 Bgmb bambsbyMins 
JHeg6yer0 (3968Mob sMJog3b aocwog(30"° 

b9mbsb9M Q-684-ob ob mins, Jgbsdenms, EobmsMagmn o6 GMGog0smyMGo 3mga39839- 
Bmb, dogmed dob abgamag9 sMbgdamn dDbadgbgmmeds s4gb bambsbyMab Jg36mdnbomgab, 
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09 KayVQob bambsbyMms abLMMos Co~se gobbbgo3ge9d0 IgmM) RaqgRabasb, 39%dme Q-683, 
Q-687 ~s Q-688 bgmbsbyMgd0b0906; abanbo gMmbInsb mBaMgdyen fhobsbgM]db Im30396, MmI~|d0(3 
1910-1911 Begddo g9Mgbgemadgd JdmModab RobsbyMg2d0b wgw@ba@b (H-154) aswonbgMs, bmaam ~mb- 
089M%0d99 Jonbsbs. 9d obemgddo bybeo0d99 1912 Bgmb, 80M%39e bdob BgmMHJ ws AgLedg b3gd0 JgyBym, 
Bagmemsdgd go 1914 B9emb dgb6mMgd9d0 Ign Gobo. 
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AmamMH3, se@odnsbob Agbsgbmdse@ dob bydabdagh somaMogaye wgQG®omb gJogommo. by- 
sMegdob bLogyqd3gmnosbse@ Agbbsgmo bLodgomydsb adenggs, MMdIse@ fo3g63e@g9n bgmbsbom- 
ab BoMdmdmdsb, Iobdo JgGoeb0m (Bgcmamgdgob, dob obGmMosb, obg39, 09 se@sdosbygdab 
AMdOMdgdbo ws JIg@|dgdL, MMIQ{moOs(3 MMNbEs(3 930M] Jgbgd9 B4mboom bymbsbygMos6b. 
R396 30dgemgbgam, Mmd 3d Logs~mmdm~ob g9dm39d3 (ObmmeEmans, Gmdo VI, 2019 Egeb) 
sboemo BNAMH3gem0 ofbgdo bgmbsbym Q-684-ab obAmMosdo ~Es, MHmd 93 ds~mabbdg3gom A396 
dob abge@s3 Loymggmaom oMbgdmdsb 3093 JRMM Ig8 sMasMgdsb, Bobyyemmdobs wo 
89803OLGg0b 49399893. 
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GEORGIAN PRIMARY SOURCES: AN ANALYSIS 
OF CHANT MANUSCRIPT Q-684! 


To attempt to edit and reprint an original manuscript requires an engagement with its history. 
More than that, the task requires understanding how and why the manuscript was written, by whom 
and in what circumstances it was written, and then to follow, as best as possible, the historical life 
of the manuscript to the present day. In the case of the original document at hand, that which is des- 
ignated as National Centre of Manuscripts document Q-684 (hereafter Q-684), we have an original 
manuscript with a complex and impressive story to tell. 

Books rarely exist in a vacuum, and Q-684 is no exception. This manuscript belongs to a 
collection of other music manuscripts that interacted as a group, were recopied from one another, 
were edited together and separately, traveled sometimes together and sometimes independently. If 
we think about these manuscripts as a family, the closest relative to ms. Q-684 among this family 
of manuscripts would be its direct parent, ms. Q-1475, the source manuscript from which all of the 
chants in Q-684 were copied. The precise relationship of these two manuscripts is explored below. 
Others in the family include close siblings such as Q-686 and Q-689, which appear to have been 
copied on similar paper, from similar sources, in similar circumstances, and probably at the same 
time in the mid-1920s. Separately, there are a set of manuscripts that could be considered cousins: 
the group of manuscripts Q-683, Q-687, and Q-688. Like Q-684, these three were draft manuscripts 
edited by the same people (Ekvtime Kereselidze, Razhden Khundadze, and Ivliane Nikoladze), but 
were likely worked on during an earlier period (1910-1914). Using close analysis of manuscript 
Q-684, and its related manuscripts, we attempt to present an informative picture of the history of 
these books, as they traveled through time and space, and continue to contribute to our collective 
knowledge of the musical past of the Georgian Orthodox church.” 

There are several unusual elements to this manuscript that need some unraveling in order to 
understand what we are holding. Some of the outstanding questions to be discussed are: 


'Tam grateful to Davit Shugliashvili for his careful review of this article, and to Ekaterine Diasamidze for her 
thorough editing of the Georgian translation. 


? Indexing information for manuscript Q-684 appears in Kartuli khelnats ‘erta aghts ‘eriloba, akhali (Q) k’olekt- 
siisa (Description of Georgian Manuscripts from New (Q) Collection), T. I. Tbilisi, Publishing of the Georgian 
Academy of Sciences, 1958. Indexing information for manuscript Q-1475 appears in a separate, handwritten 
document, which states a connection between these two documents: ,,Chants in notation. Handwritten version 
of Q-684.“ Further information on Q-1475 states the origin as ,,lortkipanidzis arkividan,“ and the submission 
date as July 31st, 1978. Updated index information can be found in: Davit Shugliashvili, Kartuli sagaloblebis 
khelnats’erta aghts’eriloba da anbanuri k’at’alogi [Georgian chant manuscripts and alphabetic catalogue]. 
Edited by Vazha Gvakharia, Davit Shugliashvili, and Nino Razmadze. 2nd Edition (in Georgian). Tbilisi: Chant 
Center of the Georgian Patriarchate Press, 2013. For more on the historical imperative to record these man- 
uscripts, see John Graham, The Transmission and Transcription of Georgian Liturgical Chant, PhD. diss., 
Princeton University, 2015. 
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1. The question of scribal authorship: though Pilimon Koridze supposedly transcribed the 
chants from Anton Dumbadze in 1893, the notation is in Ekvtime Kereselidze’s handwriting. 

2. The question of musical style: though the melodies in the top voice display the musical 
characteristics of Anton Dumbadze’s style — such as initiating voice crossing gestures — the second 
and third voice parts clearly reflect a different musical style. 

3. The question of multiple editors: Kereselidze’s hand-written notation has been erased in 
many places, replaced with notation in a different handwriting. 

4. The question of dating: Collectively, these questions place into doubt the dating of this man- 
uscript as originating in 1893, even though other sources confirm that the music was transcribed at 
that time. 

Let’s address each of these questions in turn. The question of scribal authorship is quickly 
answered: ms. Q-684 is a copy!* The original notation that Pilimon Koridze transcribed from Anton 
Dumbadze in 1893 is written into a separate manuscript, designated ms. Q-1475.° At some point, 
Ekvtime Kereselidze transcribed the entire contents of Q-1475 into this manuscript, Q-684, note for 
note. Why this copy was necessary is a question we speculate on further in the essay. Koridze’s tran- 
scriptions were incomplete at the time of transcription: only the first voice part in ms. Q-1475 was 
written down from master chanter Anton Dumbadze.° But Koridze apparently intended to complete 
the harmonization later, because he left two blank staves below each melody staff. 

This brings us to the second question: that of musical style. This question can also be quickly 
answered based on recent scholarship: the second and third voice parts were written by the priest 
and master chanter Razhden Khundadze,’ who was commissioned by Kereselidze to harmonize 


3 A colophon on the last page of the manuscript, Q-684, page 90r, gives a short prayer and then is signed by 
,»Priestmonk Evtime.“ 


* The very few discrepancies between the manuscripts are noted in Shugliashvili, Kartuli sagaloblebis... 2013. 


° Manuscript Q-1475 is not bound, and is a large collection of loosely tied folia containing 188 pages of music 
notation. The music is written in three-voiced harmony, but was written in different handwriting (Koridze - first 
voice; Khundadze - second and third voice parts; Kereselidze - rubrics). This is an original manuscript written 
by Pilimon Koridze in 1893 in Guria, prompted by the master chanter Anton Dumbadze and his students. The 
only alterations occur in Khundadze’s hand, as he took liberties to rewrite and simplify many of the original 
Dumbadze voice-crossings in the cadences as notated by Koridze. There are no visible edits from Kereselidze 
or Nikoladze. This manuscript is currently stored at the National Centre of Manuscripts (NCM) in Tbilisi, 
Georgia. But it did not arrive in this archive via Ekvtime Kereselidze’s collection in 1936. Rather, it was 
stamped as property of the Folklore State Centre of Georgia (perhaps in 1937 along with the other manuscripts 
in Khundadze’s personal collection), and only found its way to the NCM in 1978. Note: there are six chants that 
have medieval-Georgian style neumes written into them. It is unknown who drew these neumes in red pencil, 
but they appear similar to Vasil Karbelashvili neumes. 


° The decision to transcribe only the first voice was made jointly between Pilimon Koridze and the financiers 
of the project, Maxime Sharadze and Ekvtime Kereselidze. They were worried that there were too many chants 
to notate from the aging master chanter, Anton Dumbadze, so they decided to focus on transcribing only the 
most important element of each chant, its melody. They committed to completing the harmonization with oth- 
er expert chanters. This method of working allowed Koridze to notate hundreds of chant melodies in a short 
time. The model was repeated a decade later in 1903 when Koridze transcribed the melodies of 1000 heirmoi 
texts from the master chanter Aristovle Kutateladze. From 1912 onwards, Kereselidze worked to complete the 
harmonization of these melodies by commissioning first Fr. Razhden Khundadze, and later, chanter Ivliane 
Nikoladze. 


7 Razhden Khundadze (1845-1929), a master chanter originally from Chokhatauri (Guria region), lived most 
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many chants in traditional style between the years 1912-1913 (Graham, 2010: 425-446). Khun- 
dadze completed the three-voiced polyphony of the heirmoi chants. He employed his own style, 
which is clearly identifiable due to its abundance of parallel third motion between the second voice 
part and the original melody. In ms. Q-1475, two handwriting styles are identifiable: the melodies 
in the top line belong to Pilimon Koridze, while the second and third voice parts directly underneath 
each melody line belong to Razhden Khundadze (ex. 1). 

Continuing with the question of musical authorship, let us examine example pages from the 
manuscripts. In figure 1, we see the first page of the heirmoi, Monebisa misgan mtsarisa as it 
appears in ms. Q-1475. This is a typical-looking page for this manuscript: the music is written in 
score, one voice part per staff, grouped into three-stave systems on the page.® The handwriting of 
the title, text, and top voice melody belongs to Pilimon Koridze, while that of the lower two voice 
parts belongs to Razhden Khundadze.° The key signature includes four flats.'° 

In figure 2, we see the same heirmoi as copied into ms. Q-684. But here, all three voice parts 
and the text appear in Kereselidze’s handwriting, with only a few additions such as bar lines (ex. 2). 

Concerning the third question about multiple editors, we examine the role of Ivliane Niko- 
ladze. His editing is clearly visible in measures 1 and 2 (ex. 2), where for example several notes 
in the middle voice have been erased and rewritten in his handwriting. Such edits can likewise be 
seen in measures 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15. In fact, almost every note that is not a parallel 
harmonization of the melody represents an intervention by Nikoladze. With these observations, 
advanced performers of these chants can therefore choose to: 1) sing the chants as printed here in 
Nikoladze’s edited style; 2) sing Khundadze’s simple-style original parallel third harmonization in 
the upper voices; or 3) ornament the chants according to common practice of harmonization and 
ornamentation in the Gelati monastery style (ex. 2). 

The question of editing necessarily involves a larger discussion on issues of chant harmoniza- 
tion style, proprietorship of documents, and aesthetic preferences.'' Kereselidze hired a knowledgeable 
chanter, Ivliane Nikoladze, to “correct” and “improve” harmonizations that he felt had been poorly 
constructed by Razhden Khundadze." As pertains to ms. Q-684 specifically, we observe that Nikoladze 


of his life serving as a priest in the city of Kutaisi. In 1885, he participated in the first large-scale transcription 
project as a chanter 


* Note that Koridze’s manuscript paper contains 14 staves, similar to the paper in manuscript Q-685, which also 
records transcriptions made from Anton Dumbadze in 1893. 


° Koridze’s note stems often don’t touch the note heads, Khundadze’s almost always do; Koridze does not 
write slurs, Khundadze does; their half notes are shaped differently; Koridze’s eighth note groupings tend to be 
spaced wider apart than the Khundadze note groupings. After looking at hundreds of pages of this notation, the 
differences become more apparent. 


'° Georgian traditional tuning for liturgical chants, as heard in several early-to-mid 20th century recordings, con- 
sisted of a heptatonic scale division of the octave. Each interval is wider than a half step, while narrower than a 
whole step, approximating 150-180 cents in distance. Several theories exist on this topic, as research is ongoing. 
Considering these points and the difficulties of accurate transcription, these alteration signs can be considered as 
the best-available compromise when mapping Georgian-tuned chants onto five-line staff notation. 

'' The aesthetic preferences for the harmonization of the heirmoi melodies is discussed in the article, John A. 
Graham, “Ivliane Nikoladze: the Alternate Redacteur of the Georgian Heirmoi,” Proceedings of the Fifth Inter- 
national Symposium on Traditional Polyphony, Tbilisi Conservatoire, 2010:425-446. 

'? Tvliane Nikoladze (d. late 1920s?) was a chanter and choir-director in the West Georgian city of Kutaisi. As 
a young man, he studied European music notation with Pilimon Koridze in 1894, and later helped Kereselidze 
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erased many passages throughout the manuscript (specifically those containing parallel-third harmoni- 
zation), and replaced them with counter motion and other voice-leading constructions. In his memoir, 
Kereselidze described his editing work with Nikoladze as ertguli (faithful, lit. “single-hearted”), and 
mentioned that even after their intensive work was completed in 1914, they continued to work together 
, whenever necessary“ (Kereselidze, Q840: 58). This comment may be important when considering 
how to date the copying and editing of ms. Q-684, as it would appear to date from after 1914. 

The question on when ms. Q-684 was copied, and perhaps more significantly, why it was 
copied, may never be definitely proven. Other than the note on the front page indicating 1893 as 
the year of original transcription, there are no other dates on the manuscript (as noted above, the 
year 1893 must refer to Koridze’s original transcriptions into ms. Q-1475, the original version of 
our manuscript Q-684). There are several curious facts that separate this manuscript from others in 
the same family however, that might lead to further advances in scholarship. For example, unlike 
other manuscripts such as Q-687 and Q-688 that were harmonized by Razhden Khundadze and then 
edited directly by Ivliane Nikoladze in 1914, Nikoladze did not edit Q-1475. Why would Kereselid- 
ze bring some original manuscripts for editing, but not others? Why did he need to make copies 
of some manuscripts, but not others? The answers may lie in Kereselidze’s unpublished memotr, 
which warrants a brief description here before we return to the question of dating. 

According to the Kereselidze memoir (1941), he took all of the manuscripts in his possession 
to the Gelati Monastery in central Georgia in 1912, where he became a monk and later a priest.'? 
As previously discussed, in 1912 he commissioned Razhden Khundadze to complete the harmo- 
nization of Koridze’s unfinished chant transcriptions. What we’re interested in is who worked on 
which documents, and when. In several manuscripts, for example, Khundadze’s handwriting ap- 
pears directly beneath Koridze’s handwriting in the original transcriptions from the 1890s (such as 
Q-1475). In other cases, Khundadze’s handwriting appears beneath Kereselidze’s handwriting in 
what was apparently a copy from another manuscript (such as Q-687, Q-688, etc.). Does Kereselid- 
ze detail when and why he made such copies? 

Kereselidze mentions in his memoir, in passing, that he had to recopy several collections of 
original transcriptions by Koridze in the years 1910-1911 because a man named Losaberidze — an- 
other partner at the press — claimed them as part of his legal share of assets at the dissolution of the 
press partnership. The Koridze originals comprised many unfinished heirmoi chants notated from 
master chanters Anton Dumbadze in 1893 and Aristovle Kutateladze in 1903, and are likely the nine 
manuscripts that appear under the collective rubric H-154 (National Centre of Manuscripts, Tbilisi, 
Georgia). Kereselidze rebound his rough draft copies into various working documents, for example, 
manuscripts Q-683, Q-686, Q-687, Q-688, Q-689, and folia in Q-690 in the National Centre of 
Manuscripts (Tbilisi, Georgia). According to Kereselidze, these working documents were given to 
Khundadze for harmonization between 1912-1913, and then were later edited by Nikoladze in 1914. 

Importantly, manuscript Q-1475 is not of this group. It is an outlier. It is not a Kereselidze 
copy, but an original Koridze transcription. Khundadze created his harmonizations of the Korid- 
ze-transcribed melodies directly into the original transcription. This work he accomplished in 1915, 


re-harmonize several chant books in the years 1914-1915, and potentially through the 1920s. 


'3 Tbid. According to his memoir, Ekvtime Kereselidze lived at the Gelati monastery from 1912 until 1924 
(likely 1923 when the monastery was officially closed). 
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later than the previous group of manuscripts, as proved by a colophon on page 259.'* Therefore, 
Kereselidze’s copy of ms. Q-1475 into ms. Q-684, which included all of Khundadze’s additions, 
must date from after 1915. To find out when, we return to the memoir, seeking other possible sce- 
narios in when Kereselidze might have copied entire manuscripts. One episode sparks our curiosity. 

In the memoir, Kereselidze describes how in 1924, he was forced to hastily move his entire 
manuscript collection by horse cart from the Gelati Monastery to the nearby city of Kutaisi, where 
he hid the chant books in the basement of Razhden Khundadze (this likely happened in 1923, 
when the Gelati Monastery was aggressively closed by Bolshevik authorities, requiring all of the 
monastics to flee). When he went to retrieve the manuscripts a year later, Kereselidze reports, a 
conflict of ownership forced him to spend the following two years recopying some 2000 pages 
of chant notation (Kereselidze, Q840: 65-66). It is quite possible that ms. Q-684 was copied from 
Q-1475 at this time. The manuscripts that Khundadze retained in his possession as a result of this 
conflict found their way posthumously into the “Khundadze Archive” at the Folklore State Centre 
of Georgia (Tbilisi, Georgia). Most of the manuscripts in that collection are written in Khundadze’s 
hand-writing, but three are different. These manuscripts contain Koridze’s handwriting in the first 
voice, while displaying Khundadze’s hand writing in the lower two voice parts. Not coincidentally, 
these three manuscripts were copied by Kereselidze, and retained among his collection that found 
its way to another archive, the National Centre of Manuscripts. These are manuscripts Q-1475 
(source of Q-684), ms. No. 2127 (source of Q-689), and ms. No. 2128 (source of Q-686).'° Could 
it be that ms. Q-1475, ms. No. 2127, and ms. No. 2128 were three of those chant books claimed by 
Khundadze for himself, and that ms. Q-684, the source of this publication, was one of those copied 
after the conflict in 1924-1925? Indeed, several facts support this hypothesis. 

1. Ms. Q-684 must have been copied from Q-1475 after 1915. 

2. Ms. Q-1475 was not edited by Nikoladze, suggesting that Kereselidze did not have control 
of the manuscript (other manuscripts harmonized by Khundadze, and in Kereselidze’s possession 
from the 1912-1914 period, were edited directly by Nikoladze). 

3. Ms. Q-684, conversely, was edited by Nikoladze, further suggesting that Kereselidze want- 
ed these chants edited, but did not have access to Q-1475. 

4. Ms. Q-1475 was not in Kereselidze’s possession in 1936, when his archive was submitted 
to what is now the National Centre of Manuscripts archive. 

5. Ms. Q-1475 must have been in Khundadze’s possession, together with ms. No. 2127 and 
ms. No. 2128, because they were posthumously submitted with his collected works to the archive 
now housed in the Folklore State Centre of Georgia. 

All three of the mentioned manuscripts were meticulously copied by Kereselidze onto iden- 
tical 12-stave lined notation paper, which became the new working manuscripts from which he 
continued his editing work with Nikoladze. These are manuscripts Q-684, Q-689, and Q-686 re- 


‘4 A comment on page 259, ms. Q-1475, written in Razhden Khundadze’s hand, discusses the quality of the 
chant melody. The comment is signed by “Fr. Razhden,” and dated June 11th, 1915. 


'S Manuscript Q-1475, now housed in the National Centre of Manuscripts, was clearly submitted to the archive 
of the Folklore State Centre of Georgia together with the rest of the Khundadze collection in the 1930s. It is 
stamped on the last page with the inventory mark: “sak. khalkhuri shemokmedebis respublik’uri sakhli seipi 
sainvent’aro no. 16/42.” In 1978, the manuscript somehow found its way to the other archive, the National 
Centre of Manuscripts, via the “Lortkipanidze archive.” Thank you to my esteemed colleague, musicologist 
Davit Shugliashvili for making this important connection. 
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spectively. According to these points, the dating for the creation of ms. Q-684 looks as follows: 


Year | Manu- Archive | Note 
script 
1893 | Q-1475 NCM Koridze transcribes heirmoi melodies from Anton 
Dumbadze 


probably ms. No. 2127 and ms. No. 2128). 
1925 
chive, submitted by Ekvtime Kereselidze. 


Q-1475 FSCG Q-1475 enters Folklore State Centre of Georgia precursor 
archive, submitted by Shalva Khundadze 
Q-1475 Q-1475 transferred to the NCM by “Lortkipanidze.” 


Q-684 NCM Q-684 transcribed into digital notation and published for the 
first time. 


This chart shows the history of Q-1475 and its copy, ms. Q-684, but the relationship is also shared 
by the other two manuscripts which appear to have been created under similar circumstances. Manu- 
scripts Q-684, Q-686, and Q689 are all Kereselidze generated copies of other working manuscripts that 
had been previously harmonized by Razhden Khundadze. The original copies stayed in Razhden Khun- 
dadze’s possession and were submitted posthumously to the FSCG archive in 1937, while Kereselidze’s 
copies were edited by Nikoladze in the 1920s and were submitted to the NCM archive in 1936.'¢ 

The details of the history of manuscript Q-684 may seem confusing, perhaps even trivial, but 
they are as vital to our understanding of the manuscript as any biographical detail would be to a hu- 
man being. Through close analysis of the sources, we gain insight into the origins, adaptations, and 
histories of the manuscript, as well as the feelings and actions of those people that for a time, how- 
ever brief, entered the life of the manuscript. We hope that through the recent publication of these 
chants (Anthology, Vol. VI, 2019), a new chapter begins in the life of manuscript Q-684, and that 
through this effort we add to its already storied existence greater recognition, value, and respect. 


1 
1 


937 
978 
2018 
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dsgomoonn 1. dmb d0be dabgo6 6sGobs (33. O7v, Q-1475, bambsbgMms gMmgZbye~mn Ay Byyd0). 
Example 1. Monebisa misgan mtsarisa (page 07v, Q-1475, NCM). 
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Asgomnonn 2. dmb d0be dobgo6 sGobs (33. 08v, Q-1475, bgmbsbgGms gMmgZby~mo By Byyd0). 
Example 2. Monebisa misgan mtsarisa (page 08r, Q-684, NCM). 
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IIGIGNEI ID BIGSISNLN 
(LSISHOISIL) 


IMNLSIIMSNL BMEVITIN|NN JNHNIIS LdISdl MVM SmskNGN3N 


JMabLMmgosbo Loggemgbam bogo~mdmab — ymbeogab yobMab gobgamoeMgdob dhogoem- 
Lo 3476mg960 ab&mMns sfgb. og30 smdmr(3g6es gMa-gMan Abadgbg~mmgobo boggemgbam-3m- 
9GyHo gobGob — yrbeoosgombab boeyqdgqmbyg, AmIgma3 gQdysMgdmeos JymdM 3qdemgGiqh 
QMMdSL. BqdengGyHo RMmMGdab ymbeoogob gogMyqmgonb bobs 49-6 boy yqbge. VIll boy g476ob 
SndbmaMogny@ IMsJ@ngodo asbbmGygagmydqenn I6nd3Z6ge~mgob6o d3gMgd0 (Bndbgd0b bdodg 
gobsbamadabs may gobmbnds300b 3qjomboo) dgg6m gmbe@ogombob gobMbo(3, Gmdg~mob 1000- 
99 6nd-9do g3-qag6ob VI Loygaqbob 36mda~m Sodbmamsgb — GmIs6M% Ag~membb (dqeodg; 
2012: 1). Vill L049 376056 yrBOsgamba MobEsmsbmrdam WsAMeonm@s ~Eo LodmEmme mngqjMH- 
ZO3 qm BMo4Gogo@sb g96—Eg36s Bobdg 7RxMm ~Cob3gg5am~mo QmMdob A4mbg gobmbob yobMds. 
IMSZoMLEMHMEBnS6a 3mbEs30~E06 ja Jomeme Jgbogommo bom — 34734y~mombo JodmmMfo. 
92039 d9E0 goobnsMs JHabSJImdab 3mbos3d973. 3mMbEsj30 MobsIgG@MHmgg MgmobdbobyMg- 
dob dbodgbgemgsbo Logommadgenns. ogo a3b3e@gd9 GmamGH’3 YobgoGdo (3s6mbob VI wes VI 
MEgdb ImmHob), aby EoGgab AbsbyMgdsdo — Agkgemseab Agdega Lomfdger @MGm3sM-3mboo- 
3m Gagda. Amds6mMd Jgemmembab dagm dgJdbaema gmbesjzambab Jgbogomo — 9.6 3qgqmo- 
Mba CdgOM Logqdgmseo JMab&gdImdob yrbeoogh — ,Jombyemo emg sMbgdoo*. 

JHabGgdImdab ymbeosgo JoMaqm bLodgsmmd~mm BHo4Gogodo — abg39, Gmamm3 VI 
Lo3969d0 doJd6oen0 MmIobmMdab Bmbe@szambo, Logge@gbam Jgbod9 bdsdbgs gobymdn- 
mo. JoMogqm bsdasmmdmm ®Mo@agaab sdbob3gem bobmBm BobsbyMgddo DgImbsbyyemos 
JMabGgdImdob ymbeoogab Msd~@gb6099 3g9Mbos, Mmde~mab AygbogomyHon sbomobab Jgega9db 
BsMdmg0@aJOM CEMgZo6~Og~ ImbbLybgdsdo. 

JHabGgdImdab mBoMgdyeno ymbeoosgo 3363e@9d0 Aggbsdeg Imeboyero bodng9q bodas- 
cmamdcmm Lgmmab badwydgdab bLobom, MmammM3 Lows, obg a09d3g69d4em0 ~s M3ZaMbdIMgZ96n 
BZ0M0sbG\ dam. JoMam-jzobym (asdd396 goon) ©d AgIMAdge@ab Lymmob (mgambdImg3o6o) 
BmGoMgoqjem bgembsbgMqodo g:b3g—@gdam ymbeszob Mamm goMnsb|H|b, bmeam agmomoab bym- 
mob &Mse@a(309do g:b3eEgd0M byM gqMboob, FoOMIM@Eagbamb Jodwaga, bgmbsbyMgddn: Q666 
© Q681 — mgambdmg3ebo, Q674 — MgamMbImgebo ws bows ja~mmb bodeydgd0, Q691 — bsd- 
C3ZOmMa ga~mb badqdo. Imazq8mM3Zqd0, MmammM3 bod-bdInsbo, obg (gon bdodg ARobgmMag~a 
36~@53980'. 


' baembsbyein Q 674. (1900-1932). ,,[...]o6co9Mdqdn: [...] 2. 1898 6. weadBgMgem0 ga~om-asmmbabs 38aM%3q~@ 
bdoby ay AsJbodg Doody wo {o~Esd3909@O Ago~mmdgeo ja~mM Bo~mednbs ay b3g0dmb6 Ime~oMad- 
gomo, bream bod bdsbg asdbymdgmn ws ~EodBgAMO 99 Cs IEBZw. a3~@nsbg Ba3gmMe@sdg. I~E3Z@. Imbsd. 
9300989". (33. 36-38). 

bgembsb9Mn Q 666. 39H GaGyQMo 80MZge0; Loemgbsebbsqj~mm bogo~mmdmg|do. Agbadgbqen: [...] bogo- 
mmmademgdn daemnsboe@ RsbgMam@ns bod bdsby; (a3. 30-31). 

baembsb Mn Q 681. Iggqgb9 Gabo; bod bdsdq gobymdoemo; 1886. (a3. 41). 

bgemrbsboMin Q 691. 396043690 [...] 5. Loascomdengdo Icagem baembsbyMdo (3o¢m0 bdoMm oMab RabgMa~@ons 
(ghar Lo6m8m bob&gIsdq) (33. 48). 


AmbLgbgd5do byembsbgMas smbBgMa~mmdgddo sMbgdyjmo shbegMdgdob AmbImdabsb gny96gdm JgIeIa, 
BHQdQEb — agobstns goyYo; IQmemnsdgommo Es30M; Msbdodg, 606m; (2013). JoMorgemn bLogs~mmdeydob 
bammbsbgMas smBaMa~mmds Ws sbdsbyMa ZoHhomman. 6d. Qo~odmb dgsemmaemab (dmMadob) ws 68. 
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AmMbLAE_dOL BoMacngdda 3033C~Mg3m Brbeogab yobMab LAM HyMym-o6Gmbs(30yH 
LS {BMdIBMBA {AGH MogabgdyMgagob mmo Lygmemab (aqmoaob Lymemab Q674 — bows wes Q681 
— g98d3969dqEm0, MgnMbdImgs6o Es JoMam-gobyMGo L3ymmob asddggbgdqe0) Lbgs@obb- 
30 Sadqdob dogommamdg. LoobSgMgbmo LOM AIH QM AEr-obGmbos30qMH wembgb] ymbeogab 
gZobgamoMgdab LoggbyMgdn Lows 39Mboa@sb dob yg{qmobg godd3g9bgdqmM ZoM00bGod~o. 
bambsb9Mda Q681 sMbygdqmo agmomab Lymmab mgambImgebo wo JgdmJIg~@ob bLymemab 
MZOMbIMZ96n JMHabGyImdab ymbeoggdobomgab ob8mbsQaqjMo Loyqdggmo gMans. boge- 
mmdmab Bobgab Iqbemyzds~ wWoymge, WsdIgbegdgea ws goddggbgd0b bgMbgd0, sa%Qm39, 
OEJ_G Mo. Lodgommdm bymengdab L38g3agagow@eb asdmdgnbsmMy, aobbbgogq9dvyemno bdo- 
md dgabymdab BHab 303930 ~s ZgMHogoendn BoMdmJIbaEmo Mobbdmge6gdqd0. sdg~@eb go- 
AMA~NbsMHg, Ambbyabgdsdo JbmErmeE JoMorm-jobyMa ~Cs agmemnlb Lymmob JMabSJImdab 
BMOEdZgd0b sbo~modbb FoMImZo~ea96m. 

JMabGgdmdab gmbesgob AgbogomyAM-Img Syma g3mHdo dambyg IBymdMns, Mog aob- 
BaMMdgdoqmos LaG®ygabs Eo obgab qMangMMdadsMagdom bLogsmmdmoab Imogab, bo- 
JQg30b my dqbmob goMamgddo. Ayqbemaos asbdgmMadoemdnn bobosmegds agmomabs ws 
goHam-gobyMo L3gmmab gmbmeogob MmammM 3 godd3gbgdqemo, aby bows garomb bodqdgdn. 
30d6mgHoQa Brboosgob AmMdsb 2 Anberab Imbsggemgmdoms ws dJomdo sMbydqymma Agenm- 
Cns-IMEgmAdab ZoMnsbHHym aosbgamsMgdam syomodgab. Ill bdob 3mbe@og9ddo Aqberms 
LOMA H_MgEM-y3MIMbBay3ayMA sbomobabsb gobns%jdm 433~mg30M E. IAQ~emosd3oe~mab 
grmobognge ask. og0 smbodbogh, GmI , LAM AIH QM Ero yrbeoogob a bdo Igw@aqdo 4 Iqb- 
mo-dmenbobsao6: go6dqgmMgdse0: 1, 2, CabMyengenb Babs: 2a, EsdobMyengdgeno F. Iqben- 
md d6sdnd@q3M%mde: 121212aF (Aq~@emnsdgoemo; 2014: 147). 

JoMam-j{o64% asddggbgd4yer ymbeoo3bq AoGsMgdqema sbommobam 0433939, GMI 3om- 
dgemodgamgdab dagM aoedm3g38qena FMabSJImdab ymbeooj30 bymdgbennsboas. Logsmmdgenna 
Aqa(g98b  gobdIQmMgds~e@ Agbegdb. JoMam-jZo6yM gsddgqbgdqem ymbwesgdo Aybem|do0 ws 
doado sMbgdyemo bo943939d0 LAqdGyagem-o6Gmbs3ayMHow obg godmayyMgdo: 

| dqbemn ab - 15 doM330em0 

Il dqbemo cd - 14 doM330en0 

Il dqjbemo al bl - 15 doM330em0 

IV dejbomn cl dl -15 doM3gecma 

V dsoomn c2 K - 20 doM33oem0 

agmoanb bgmmob bows jormb 3m6e@33d0 (Q674) Loasmmdmab dIgbemgdss@ waymme 
abgamg399, MmamMacz JoMam-gobyM asddgqbgdqem gmbeogdo. ageomab Lymemoab bows jo- 
mmb 3mbe@030(3 byMdybeosbas. AAMdbgMb gIMb3z9g0 8mMgAGQMoa GJLGob Gogdgqdo@ gobo- 
Bammgdab 8630803. MoMmMga~@ Gog8do Amamsgbgdyenos 14 96 15 doM33emoba Lo&yg0g9Mo0 
AHQJLGo. Id6merme sdssmemgdge Agbenda obMegds GByJbGob ImEqr~mds wo ombygh 
20 doMsgomb. agmomab bgmmoab JmabGgdmdob gmbea3qd0b 08 badydqddo (Q691, Ne54, 
33-54; Q674, N2316, 33.431) (agoboMns, Iqmemnsdgoema, MsdIsd9, 2013: 256), Lowo(3 boob 
Bs(33moe@ I3Z0@0 Aqbena agb3e@gQd0, 8aM3Zqma Maba Bybmab ImgSyHo GoJbGo gAaboomne. 
Anbems MomeEgbmdab BMes bmMy3agmeogds dmem 20 IoM3Z3e0960 Bog8ob ~obsbyg3Mjd0m. 

agmoaab Lygmmab mganbdmgebo asddggbgdyenn yrbeoogob LE&MqdGqjMo Iga@dqbeo- 
obno: 

| dqbenn ab - 15 doM330en0 

Il dqbema cbl de- 15 dseM330em0 


943089 smdbsMgdemob (39M gbgeodob) Lo6mMGrm bammbsbyMgd0b dobje@gom. Hda~oaba: LoJsmaggemb 
LodeSMosM{mb boggemgbam asemdab (39680; bojomaggemb bymbsbgaMins gMmgbyyemo (3968)M0. 
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Il dqbemo al b - 15 doM(330em0 

IV dejbemo cl bl dl el -15 dom3gocmo 

V doen a2 bl - 11 doM330en0 

VI dejbomo bl b2 e2 - 8 doM3g0em0 

VII Bgbemo K - 1 doM(339c0 

JHabGgdmdob gmbeojggdab bodo gobbbgegg9eqmo badqdab bogqdgqmby FomImgZo~- 
496m gmbeo3gdab nB{mbs3nqQM ~s 3mMdI3Mdba(30qH sbs~mab. 300448 dm Igberdo Lobyobo, 
ZobdogamoMgdgemo Ws CEsDsdmMemg|dgmo Ambsgggmgd0b BqbA(3aqM Sybgdob. 

agmsmabs ws JgoMam-jzobyMa Lymmab bows ws gsddgq6gdqemo joarmmb y3gmo dyb- 
mob | gobsdo babgbgo Gobanb Lamsdyma gobgamsMgdo. Aqbemgdab wobobyabdo Im(3g9dqjena 
AHgdbGHo ApoGoGBayema sybgdoboo. SsMIMZ0@a96m | Igbemob gobs wo 09039 HaJbHbg 
IMggd-qjemo Labyabo Imbog3ggmab bsd Lbgs@sbb39 Ioasmoab (Jog. 1, 2, 3). 

gagmsemab bymemab bees jgoromb gmbeogdo Agjbmg|dn gobIQmMydo~@mdam boboomemgdes 
od Bsdy3ge6ns 39MnsbGyemmeoob IGnb yada, gobbs3qmMgdom, gb hobb Igqbemob Igo — go6bg0- 
MSMIdSO Imbs33gmgddo. BoMIMZe~E_g96M | ~wo II Iqbal AgmMy Ambs3g{gmb, Lows(3 Sg@o 
MMH bdsdo Am{gIQmns MabIoM(33~ma9b0, I4M3Z9~00 aMdmomdab A4mby AMBog0, Mmdmab 
Z9MHASHG YE gobgamoMgoobo3 36ge@930 Lbgom@obb3o Iqjberda (dog. 4). 

agmenab bygmmob JmMabGgdImdob goddgqbgdqemn Bmbeogob asbgamsMgds~@ dJmb- 
5339MJSdO BMdIMAIGHGsMmdab 38Gb 3080 sJGoyMse goImaygbygds. ggMdme@ Il wo IV dqb- 
odo gb3gmgdom 4 dagMnsbo Ambs33gmab go~omsdodgdsb | ws Il bdIob ImMob (dog. 5). bod 
AQeMMENAM BnayMs3ashy gobsbamgdqemns LoGygngHo JsMH330m0 y7-bg-d9" ~|o ,bo-me- 
Bo", AMAQmMOS 259MgM]b0/3 MOHINIE|ZM mse begds. sfGBayMa bow bIgdab 3mbbyq dob 
deomMge, b4gqbwmymMo~e Imdmomdb. 

sMImbos3gmgaab Lyme@moab gmbesjob | Agbmab boJ4(3930 gobIgmMgd0@ Iybegddo 30- 
MosbGymoe bobgdg3gmamn agbgegd0, BybGoe 098039 MsbdIndag3gMmdams ws Lo&ygagma 
IH ZZEgdOb MomeEg6mdan. g9Mo6Gyemds gemobe@gdo domemme@ bdoms Ig76ymdob 3G%06b- 
(3708do, M973 BoOMIMbaNED gg7MGoagomdo MobbImgobgdoms AMsgomagzoMmdob bomdm{dbob 
(dog. 6, 7). 

AMaMhH’3 3mMbeosggd0b sboemroba@cs6 fobb, gobIgmMgdammds Logsmmdmoab sgobdgab 
Amsg0Ma BMHabiya809 MHmMamMm3 Agbemab, abg diam] Imbsg3gq9mgd0b — bLod(3gggdabo we dm- 
839d0b cembgd9. 8mMgAGQMGo GHoLHob (33{0emgdoe@mdams Eo aobdgmMgdsen Agbemgdnb go- 
MasbHymo gobgamoMgd00 8odbMaMsgyo Mogb ombggh Bobagdob gMamgqMmg3b6gdob. 

CdBsdremmg|dge~ Agbengdmb IndsHagdodo 9MH9gMng30Mmgo6 LyuMomb gbg@03m bo8039 
Lodgommmdmm Lgmmab ymbe@og9ddo. Lowes jgormmb gmbeojob dows Ignbmgdda 3b63~e@g9d0m 
dmy3amg bLogo~ebb dMybgqdb, MmIgma’3 Wosdsdmemygdgmo Agbmab asMes, LHAmM@Ido 
3306 BGO MsbbdImgsbgdom (dog. 8, 9). 

JoMam-gobqMo aoddggbgd4yen0 yrbeoogab Eododmenmgdgemn Aybengdab o6Smbs3axyMo 
Hoemobab dgwm@gqa 0339Mgd0 Bybmos MmMHo Hoadn. | HodI0 sdmenmggdb |, Ill, IV Iqberb (doa. 
10), berm Il G80 — Il @o V Agberb (Bog. 11). sPImMbage@mgaab bLymmab wesdodmenmydgem 
Abdo BndbMa Msn LEmMyg@ AgmMg Hodob Osdsdmenmgdgm joeobbb oyg6gdb Bowe bIab 
MoGIQeE gorwnwgdodo (dog. 12). Esdosmenmgdgema Agbea ognbdgds c2 d2 badi3gggdobae6, 
Loeo(3 Il Agbendo AmggdQema MMA boJ(3930 IgMMEQds 39Ma6ByE~a Lobgbbgomdom. Il Iqb- 
moabas6 gobbb3039d0m, oJ doMRgemgdob Gomegbmds 14-~@sb 20-d~g obMegds. Imd0G)9d4y- 
mo dsH(33m@mgJd0 BdMQMQdqemnos Aqberab dagboo c2 ws d2 boJ(3939db ImMab fodoG goqjeon 
Boban. 3R30JMmdo, Il Agbemoab Iobgab COosdodmemmy|dgm Aybmoe godbMgdo aosbodaMmds 
dobdo sMbgdqjma AmeEgmpdob 9ajdqmgd09 Eo sdobamsb, bozo~osbb SMybg0b gsdmg3gg9m0- 


Ms EdobMymg|dgmds Hyb4(3009. 


JMabG®gdImdob 3mbeo39d0 JoMaq{e bodgs~mmd~m G&Mo@a(30sdo 365 


agmsnab bgmmab asdd3g6gdqen0 gmbmogzob gq3bo Aqbero@sb bsdo — |, Ill ~@o V gman 
Go80b bogoesbb SHqbgam AmogMegqd0, bodngq JgIMbgg39d0 gondmM|M|ds QM 39Mdoe~m- 
Ho BoG3g0m0 (Bog. 13). Logow@sbbe SHybgob Jammy Gos 3363-900 Il wo VI Agbemgodo 
(do9,. 14), Vl Axbeo B(3aM]@ Lbgomdb Dobsdeg goymgMydoqmmo Logo~obb d6Myb3qdaba 06. 

gagmsnab bymemoab asdd3g6gdqen0 jaromb wsdsdmemmygdgeno Agnbema gdysMQd0 oboe 
obGmbs304yH Doboemob. dobda Jgdog0emo0 bodogg bo(3930 Logomdb gMadobgmobasb wa, 
36939, Jd3b Igberdo Agdogomo yZgmo bLoJ(gggnbog06 (Bog. 15). s@badbymn gmbesjob wsd- 
SdMeErmMgdgemo Agbemo LoobHyMgbms LAM AI HQMyAm-obGmbs30qMo gobgamsMQd0b Mgoem- 
LodmMabams 3. of 363e@gd0M BoJbGobo wes Bobgab qMongMadadsMagdab asbbogyoMgoqjm 
QMHISL. Esdodmenmgdjemoa Bxyberab Il boJ(393d0 (dog. 16) Amgg7d-geos ImBogqdob b93396- 
309M dMHyb3Z0 Lbg0@obbg0 Ladsmmng@sb wWomdsgomma GadsMarxymgdam. bg3396(309d0 9/3 
m7 bdoMse a363egd0 Logsmmdgmams Agmmens-Imegemgdob BmMMdoJIbseEmdodo, MA(3, 
oJ Bobaob godd3q6gd0b bgMbo@ agggmobgds. sbommobn~@sb Aobb, Gmd Bobankb 068 g6bayMa 
399d396905 begds Cododmenmgdgm Ixybengddo. 

Agem0dI5H034H ymb@s3do godIZqQbgd0b gMam-gMan baMbnS Imge~mg Jsbdamby ImShog3- 
ab BybGo godgmMgdo Sg@o bIodo. agmomab bLymemoab asddgqbgdqema gmb@ojab Jodab- 
3939d0 s@badbyomn Imago a363e@900 Il es IV Aqbemab Esdsdmeamgdge Imbo3gg9ndo (doa. 
17), Low@s(3 beyaa LoGygagMn dsM(3g9mo gandmgMyoo. AmGaggdobagob wsdobsbosogdg- 
MOS BR0OMHymmeos. bLoJyggab | b:6om~mda d060 CEs Bg@s bds ImdMaemdb bLosoMab3s0%i~ 
InBoMaQm|dam, Iq bdo ahgMgdqens segamdyg, bmeam IgmMHQ Imbs339mdo | ~we II bIs 
AmdMomob B9GoemgymyNMo@, do6n aoshgMgdqyenns segamdy. IgmHyj bdo Bg~wo bInb DqybBo 
ZodgmMMgdab 8nMmdgodo, LogymoHo Bobgnb goMnsbGb Jdbob. 

dJ0(3._ 39dd396gd0b gMim-gMan ba9MbnS BMdIIMAIQGHGHoMmeds, Mobo(3 363~eEgd0M SMogMM 
Anbembs oy bo4i3ggdo. dg-18-9 Jogo~amda gb 3Mnb3nd8n gmnbeges Sg@s mH bIoda, Ms 
EMMbs3 AMbsZgmgmMdabs ws BodEgZgMmdob BMabi3a80M oMab asdmgM|gdqma mab 096 
baym-dagMnsbo ImBngqd0. aodmgMges begds qboGy3gme@ Im3qdqem bImg6gd%]. aoMems 
AgeErMeEanMa Bsbodabs, g9dd3q96gdsdo Ambsbamgmdb B3Z0OMs Hye ombsamdob GoGIqena 
LayGoon3, MmMAgena(3 d(30M] AmbsggQmab dobdagdy bed bdsdo 6-y%g% AgmMe@gds (doa. 18). 
JHabGgdmdob ygmb@o3gd0b gsddIgZqbgdqm bodydgdbq ~|og{30MZgd0M, Homme Bobb 
Abemob does LHM AIH QM yoo wsbsbggZgMgdo QBobqdo@. | Robsda Am(3gdqmos Gab Ho bo- 
msdyMo@, Il Rod5da Im(ZgdqQmo Bobgab gobgamoMgdo~@0 Ambs33qQM0 — Agennbds8034Mse@, 
Ill Robo wCsdshMyjmg|dgma Bybd3anb J4mbys, Lo~s(3 Babs Bmsbdg asdmeab Ignbogomy- 
Ho RBMMdsfIbse@modob 8Mnb(3n389d0 — BoJ8qMGab goMoqmy|ds, AgemobdsGa3q4Mo0 39dd396- 
gos, 9/3 Iqbal dmemb asb6odIqbG do Logowsbbr Imbsygqmab AmIbse@gQd0mM ~|s MogZ0~ 
go@obbam. dm3gd-qemo boJ(393gdob BoJGyqmMo godmbsGymoe smmagmboayMns, bam qo 
Bogengdo segamn 730305 bdoms BoMamg|mModIbs ws BgMGogZomyM yrmMenbs3oob, bsdy3o- 
Bas bdoms ImMMoBmbBoemyMo gobgamoMgds. AgemobBdgdom oH3oMayenos ges mMo bdob 
89H Bd, ADZMI9O d9bo. B9MHogommdn Bows bIgdb dmmab bdaMas Logqbweab, bLoJbsob, 
Lga8Gadab ob M3Z0emgd0, IgmMMHyJ wo Agbsdg bIQdL ImmMab jo — mAGHoggd0. 363e@gd0M bIome 
ZIOSRZoMgEnbgdob MmamHz Sge@o MH bdodo, obg39, IgmMg bdobs ws do6b Jomob. 

SdMngsE, JMabLAgImdab gmboo39d0b wAGoeryMa sboemodbn agohgg6gdb, Gmd Logscomd- 
Mab RBMMdsJIbsomdob BMmr3gbdo JomMgbse Abadgbgrmgebos maSyMga3qma GHyJbGob 
LOM qIH {MS Cd dabsoMbo, Mo(3 WsbSHyMeges LaGygobs wes AgbLagob IodsMngdab doMgyen0 
8Hnb(3039d0b JEgMse@mdom ymbeszob y3gqms 39M0s68do. LaGygobs ws Bobgob qnMongm- 
AndoMagdob LogMam 8Mnb(3080 Homme Robb dom Aygbmydo@ Eo BMobgds@ wWoymagedo, 
06939; Lobyobo, gobdognmoeMgdgemo Ed CEsdsdmeMAdgmo IAmbsy33gngdob asdmgggmom oyb- 
Jodo Aqbeab goMamgoda. gobbbgo39dqemo AgbLogoemyMa gob, RoJ8yMob, 3memogmboab 
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Adrby JGobBoImdob ymbes39ddo bLogMam AgbogomyaMa Jgega0 DonmbygZ0 ymd3mba(30- 
NA-LAMAIG_QM AE (:mbg dg, Mo(3 L6Z2@obLb30 Lodgsmmdm~m Lymmsdo IndbmMaMogme Iogh 
8M BAGO GHJLHob gHansbo assbMgdab Jgwgaos. AHobGgdImdob ymbwo3gqd0b Jogommomby 


Ra GoMgoeqjemo 3307930 30E]3 QMabgen Boomers BsMdmoAgbb (36mda~ wy7dqemgdob BMowo- 
GBO9m0 goeEmmdab JGmms gHans6mdab dgbsbge. 
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agobsMns, 3039; Iqmemnosdgn~ma, wWo30m; Msbdodg, bobm. (2013). JoMayemo bLoasmmdmydob 
bambsbyMns ombgMammmds ws sbdsbyHn gohoemman. 63. gagmndmb dasmmdmoab (Jmmodob) 
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dab (3968Mo. 
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EKATERINE KAZARASHVILI 
(GEORGIA) 


CHRISTMAS KONTAKION IN GEORGIAN CHANTING TRADITION 


The kontakion — an one-strophe ecclesiastic chant genre — has a centuries old history of de- 
velopment. It originated on the basis of an important ecclesiastic-poetic genre — kontakion, which 
consisted of structured couplets. Couplet form kontakia were spread in the 6th century. Important 
changes that took place in the hymnography practice (regarding division of chants according to 
voices or the aspect of canonization) in the 8th century influenced the kontakion genre, about 1000 
samples of which belong to a famous hymnographer of the 6th century, Romanos the Melodist 
(Tchelidze; 2012:1). Starting in the 8th century, thekontakion was gradually overshadowed and 
eventually pushed out of liturgical practice by a genre of canon which had a more refined form. 
Only a prologue —koukoulin — was left over from a multi-stanza kontakion. The same was the fate 
of Christmas kontakia. Prelude to a kontakion created by Romanos the Melodist — the so-called 
koukoulin was used as a basis for a Christmas kontakion — “Today the Virgin Gives Birth ...”. The 
Kontakion is an important part of the contemporary liturgy. It is sung during the morning service 
(between VI and VII odes) as well as liturgy — among tropar-kontakions sung after the introduction. 

Christmas kontakions in Georgian chanting practice, as well as the kontakions created in the 
6th century by Romanos, are arranged for the 3rd ecclesiastic voice. Several versions of the Christ- 
mas kontakion are given in notation records,which reflect Georgian chanting tradition and, the 
results of musical analysis of these versions will be presented in our talk. 

Notated samples of Christmas kontakia of all three chanting schools have been preserved; 
these are plain as well as ornate and automelon (m300bdm3060 - tvitkhmovani) versions. The 
notated manuscripts of the Kartli-Kakheti (ornate) and the Shemoqmedi (universal) schools each- 
containa single version of a kontakion,,while the Gelati school tradition has five versions, which 
are in the following manuscripts — Q666 and Q681 — automelon, Q674 — samples of automelon 
and plain modes, Q691 — a sample of a real mode. We have three-voicekontakions as well as ones 
notated for a single voice'. 


' Manuscript Q674 (1900-1932). “[....] The wills: [....]. 2. 1898. Chanting for the first voice of the mode 
transcribed by MaksimeSharadze and chanted by SvimonMolarishvili; arranged for three voices and tran- 
scribed by me and father IvlianeNikoladze.HieromonkEvtime” (pp. 36-38). 

Manuscript Q 666. Score 1; feast chants. Notes [....] All chants transcribed for three voices; (pp.30-31). 
Manuscript Q 681 — Book Six; arranged for three voices; 1886. (p. 41). 

Manuscript Q 691. Notes [....] 5. All chants in the manuscript are transcribed for only one voice (in the 
same notation system) (p.48). 


When referring to the wills from the manuscripts we use the collection: GvakhariaVazha; Shugliashvili Da- 
vit; Razmadze Nino; (2013). Kartulisagaloblebiskhelnatsertaaghtseriloba da anbanurikatalogitsm.Pilimon- 
mgaloblis (Koridzis) da tsm.Ekvtimeaghmsareblis (Kthtstlidzis) sanotolhelnawerebismikhedvit (Description 
and Alphabetical Catalog of Georgian Handwritten Chants basing on the transcription manuscripts of St. 
Pilimon the Chanter (Koridze) and St. Ekvtime the Confessor (Kereselidze). Tbilisi: Chanting Center of the 
Georgian Patriarchy; Georgian National Centre of Manuscripts. 
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Researcher David Shugliashvili in his work “Georgian Schools of Chanting and a System 
of Eight Voices” (2014), analyzing kontakia for the G voice, admits that he found 20 kontakia 
composed for the G voice, among which three samples, in spite of pointing to the voice, are not 
G voice kontakia. Two out of the aforementioned three are Christmas kontakia with a automelon 
melody. One of them is from the Koridze-Kereselidze manuscript Q674, and the other is a sample 
of Shemokmedi school, rendered by Artem Erkomaishvili. Our analysis revealed that a kontakion 
given in the manuscript Q681 is automelon as well. Since the researcher’s interest was focused on 
an eight-voiced system (he does not offer us an analysis of the universal kontakia), in the analytical 
table, he presents only the results of the study of the kontakia rendered by Aristovle Kereselidze and 
given in manuscript Q691, where melody usually belongs to the G voice. 

In the talk we will discuss the structural, intonational, and compositional peculiarities using 
different samples of two schools (Gelati school — Q674 — plain and Q681- ornate, universal, and 
Kartli-Kakheti school — ornate). On the structural-intonational level, stages of development of kon- 
takia from the plain version to the most ornate ones present a certain point of interest. The Gelati 
school universal and the Shemokmedi School universal Christmas kontakia have one and the same 
intonational basis. The divisions of the chant melody into “sense stanzas” and methods of adorning 
are identical as well. Due to specificity of chanting schools, principles of arrangementof voices 
and co-soundings formed in the vertical are different. Considering the aims of our talk, and having 
studied different versions of Christmas kontakia, we will not present the results of analysis of the 
Shemokmedi school separately since the version of this school is structurally and intonationally 
close to the universal kontakiaof the Gelati school. 

Musical-poetic form of the Christmas kontakiais very orderly, which is conditioned by the 
interrelation of text and melody in motif, tune, or cadences of the chant. Repetition of cadences is 
characteristic of the Gelati and the Kartli-Kakheti schools’ samples of ornate as well as plain mode 
kontakia. The hymnographer creates the form and develops the melody model variantswithin it. In 
our analysis of the stanzas (verses) in the kontakia of III voice from the structural-compositional 
point, we accept Shugliashvili’sclassification. He notes that “structurally G voice of the kontakia 
consists of 4 stanza-moduses: repetitive — 1, 2; pre-ending — 2a; ending F; sequence of stanzas — 
121212aF” (Shugliashvili, 2014: 147). Analysis of Kartli-Kakhati an ornate kontakia shows that 
Christmas kontakia rendered by Karbelashvili consist of five stanzas. The chant contains repetitive 
stanzas. Stanzas and tunes existing in the Kartli-Kakhetianornatekontakiahave the following struc- 
tural-intonationalform: 

I stanza a b — 15 syllables 

II stanza c d— 14 syllables 

III stanza al b1 — 15 syllables 

IV stanza cl dl — 15 syllables 

V stanza c2K — 20 syllables. 

The division of the chant into stanzas in the plain mode kontakiaof the Gelati school (Q674) 
is the same as in the ornatekontakiaof the Kartli-Kakheti school. Plain mode kontakiaas well have 
five stanzas. The general principle of division of the poetic text into stanzas is the same as well. 
Each stanza contains 14 or 15 syllables of verbal text. Only in the last stanza the volume of the text 
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increases up to 20 syllables. In those samples of the GelatiChristmas kontakia(Q691, #54, p. 54; 
Q674, #316, p. 431) (Gvakharia, Shugliashvili, Razmadze, 2013: 256) where we encounter seven 
stanzas instead of five, the poetic text of the first four stanzas is identical. The number of stanzas is 
achieved through the division of the last 20-syllable stanza. The structural seven- stanza scheme of 
ornatekontakiaof Gelati school is as follows: 

I stanza a b — 15 syllables 

II stanza c b1 cd— 15 syllables 

III stanza al b — 15 syllables 

IV stanza cl b1 dl el — 15 syllables 

V stanza a2 bl — 11 syllables 

VI stanza b1 b2 e2 — 8 syllables 

VII stanza K — | syllable 

We present the intonational and compositional analysis of kontakiaon the basis of three differ- 
ent samples of Christmas kontakia. We determine the functional nature of the beginning, develop- 
ment, and end segments in the stanza. 

In the first segment of all stanzas of the plain and ornate modes of theGelati and the Kartli-Ka- 
kheti schools, we have a syllabic development of the melody. The text given in the beginning of 
the stanzas is of recitative nature, and it is given in all three voices of the chant. We present three 
different examples of the beginning segment of the same text in stanza I (ex. 1, 2, 3). 

In the plain mode kontakia of the Gelati school, the stanzas are characterized by repetitive- 
ness and the principle of variation is leading; it is especially distinct in the middle, development 
segments of the stanza. We present the second segment of stanzas I and II, where in the upper two 
voices we have a four-syllable motive of eighth notes in different stanzas (ex. 4). 

In the development segments of the ornate Christmas kontakia of the Gelati school, a principle 
of complementarity is actively used. In particular, in stanzas II and IV, we meet with a variation 
of a 4-sound phase between I and II voices (ex. 5). Verbal syllables “u-khe-be” and “sa-ta-na” are 
divided between three melodic figurations and sung in succession. Against the background of the 
active upper voices, the bass moves slowly, following their lead. 

The tune of stanza I of the Eastern school is varied in repetitive stanzas, in exactly the same 
succession and number of verbal syllables. Variation is revealed only in the principle of co-sound- 
ing of voices creating variety of consonances in harmonious vertical (ex. 6, 7). 

As the analysis of the kontakia shows repetition is the main principle of constituting the chant 
on the level of stanzas as well as smaller segments — tunes and motives. By means of changing 
poetic text and variational development of repetitive stanzas, the hymnographer is able to avoid 
melodic monotony. 

In relation to ending stanzas the situation is not uniform in kontakions of all three chanting 
schools. In middle stanzas of plain mode kontakions, we encounter short cadence turnings which, 
with the exception of ending stanzas, end in fifth consonances (ex. 8, 9). 

In result of intonational analysis of ending stanzas of the Kartli-Kakheti an ornate kontakia, 
two types of stanzas are detected. The first type ends I, III, IV stanzas (ex. 10) and the second type 
— II and V stanzas (ex. 11). In the ending stanza of the Eastern school, the hymnographer uses the 
second type ending cadence in the rhythmic increase in the upper voice (ex. 12). The ending stanza 
is made of c2d2 tunes, where two tunes given in stanza II are repeated in varied form. In contrast to 
stanza II, here the number of syllables increases from 14 to 20. The additional syllables are sung to 
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the melody put in between c2 and d2 tunes of the stanza. We think that the melody of stanza II was 
considered an ending stanza due to the structure of the models given in it and, at the same time, by 
a distinctly ending function of the cadence turning. 

Three stanzas — I, III and V- out of six in ornated kontakions of Gelati school end in one type 
of cadence shift in all three samples one verbal syllable is sung (ex. 13). The second type of cadence 
shift occurs in stanzas II and VI (ex. 14); stanza VI is slightly different from the cadence shifts 
articulated before. 

Ending stanzas of the ornamented mode of the Gelati school is based on a new intonational 
material. All three tunes given in it, differ from each other and from other tunes in all six stanzas 
(ex. 15). The ending stanza of this kontakion is interesting from the point of structural-intonational 
development as well. Here we meet with a special form of interrelation of text and melody. In the 
second tune of the ending stanza (ex. 16), there is a sequential down-shift of motifs from different 
pitches. Sequences are not frequent in form creation of melody-models of chants, though here it 
is a method of adorning the melody. The analysis shows that melody is most ornate in the ending 
stanzas. 

In melismatic kontakia, a short precise repetition of a motive in the upper voice is one of the 
methods of adorning. In case of the Gelati ornate kontakia, such motif is given in the ending seg- 
ments of stanza II and IV (ex. 17), wherein five verbal syllables are sung. Motifs are characterized 
by squareness. In the first part of the tune,the bass and the upper voice move in opposing directions, 
and the middle voice does not move; in the second segment, the first and the second voices move in 
parallel, and the bass does not move. The second voice, under the conditions of precise repetition of 
the upper voice, creates its own variation of the melody. Here as well one of the methods of adorn- 
ing is complementarity, which we encounter in many stanzas or tunes. In example 18, this principle 
is revealed in two upper voices when four or five-sound motifs are sung according to the principles 
of rotation and succession. Singing is without words, according to the given vowels. Besides the 
melodic scheme, a square rhythmic pattern, which is repeated six times in three voices in a short 
segment, is used as well in adorning (ex. 18). 

Study of the ornate samples of Christmas kontakia distinctly shows an internal structural di- 
vision of stanzas into phases. In the first phase, the text is given syllabically, in the second, devel- 
opment segment of the melody — melismatically; the third phase has an ending function where the 
principles of musical form creation come to the foreground, complicatingthe texture, and melismatic 
adorning, which at the end of the first stanza is discharged via the preceding cadence and the cadence 
itself. The texture of the given tunes is distinctly polyphonic, the voice parallelism and vertical coor- 
dination occupy less and less place, horizontal development of voices becomes leading. Part of two 
the upper voices, and seldom of the bass, is loaded with melismata. Vertically, in upper voices sec- 
onds, sixths, and sevenths are frequent, between the second and the third voices — we have an octave. 
We encounter cross over in the upper two voices as well as between the second voice and the bass. 

Thus, a detailed analysis of Christmas kontakia shows that structure and content of liturgical 
texts are extremely important in the process of creating forms of chants, which is confirmed by 
the stability of basic principles of relation of text and music in all variants of the kontakion. The 
general principle of interrelation of text and melody is clearly seen in dividing them into stanzas 
and phrases as well as in definite functions of beginning, development and end segments within the 
stanza. In Christmas kontakia of different musical languages, texture, and polyphony, a common 
musical result is achieved on the compositional-structural level, which is the result of similar inter- 
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pretation of the poetic text by hymnographers in different chanting schools. Research carried out in 
relation to Christmas kontakia clearly demonstrates a well-known statement concerning the unity 
of branches of traditional chanting. 
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BMNNBVMENIGN LOV99IMISN SIMGdEIN-MMISIS LodddMmMIN 


1. 929M memsdm Ag ~s Csg5Mayemo Aygbagab asdmdbsbgqemn daems 

AQOOL|AMad Emo AgbLagmmmans 333 Yaymgodgmymgl sb6GagyM bobsdo Ime~mngm- 
BayMo Enbsobab A4mby Agbkogo~myMHa obLAMyIZ6SHgd0b oMbgdmdob. Agbagmemmams db- 
MEME dboMmds Gomeg6mdsd (Lafarga, 2018) assdsbgams yyMoemgds Mybgbo6bob d6od- 
309mmMg06 8Mmdemgddg, Bodob, Amegbs(3 YoMmeEmosdm Ig09, gnbAgb(3m gocma~|nd wo 
SoMEab yodQMoGod aooboyoMmggb Mmogabo MgmMagdo. gh MgmMagQd0 qmobbergdm Imb- 
MEAL ~qPBoGab3MdOb76 .{g9MGHazoMyG Smemogmbosb* (fgg960 cdGam, IsMagoymse) 
© sBobagob oygbgdq6 0680344 ImbMyxmbash* (Agg60 sbGom, sMsb6mMs@), Gmam%y 
SMaNIVOGL Loggmgbom bgmabygmydob bobsomdwga. 

gb dohames3 3MaGagyaa Logombos, gabsa~@eb Jagys30MM ~wobogmygm dgMdbyen-Mm- 
dogo shGag3yMo bobob Agbogo~myMa ab|mManb ygLggdmob Eo oMs JMabGoobmdab Aqbo- 
32H BMHECE03O9dM96. HBoJHMdMng0eE, BemMMp6 yoyo yodgMsGHob Jgde@ard emgdeg, 
BMemQmbaab 3Hmdengds nZoMMaM{dqemo nym BysMmms bogmgdmdob gdm. gb sMab ogo- 
wegdoyMa abgM300b bobg, MmIgena(z aMdgmeagds byjma bLoyzqjbob Jobda~mdy, 9. 6. sMaxy- 
IZEGaL aQMaeyen goyggqdMmdabs ~o InAydsmgdobob! gMmse. 

dsdob, GmeEgbs(3 39%5306 bL6aws 09 dodg7dbL, my GoGmd oH I~gMme@bgb s~@odnsbyd0 
8oMIMBnddJO 99-19 boxy 3476g8—Eg, sEZOEMsE MobbdI~Jdmebg6 nd0bg, GMI gb dgdq36g9damn 
AgJo60%IO se@sdnsbys IAm~EgZdodo sfod—g oMbgdmdeEs BoMymo@ Eo GMI 8memagmbooab, 
Amamh’z BVoOMIgbaL GoMdmdmdo gdbgmybayMse JMabGosbyemn 3ym8qMob wsdbsbymg- 
dso (,8mmagmbaab Lobyobas gamayqmqma dmegmo"). 2da39M%s@, yommmn3yGo ggegbos 
AAgdgdb 8mEmagQmbaab godmambgdob, days bowygy6gq9d0b SHgem0 ByemSyMmab bedyoMmda, ws 
dH SMNSMIdL SgMdbYm-MmIsqmo LodyoMme@sb IAmdogoem Aggbb ByemBymam ygb39db. 

KoMmMemMsdm dgo Eo dobo mobsdg~eMHm3g9960 9(369~@gd~e696, Amd ImbmeEns oMab gmobo- 
39H HMsgge@agdob RB jbesdg6Go ws Doma sdbMHa JdYysMgdM@S MMH sMomsbdInda|3gMyem 
oMaydg6 Gb: 

d) 06803494 Agbogob Sfmbes AgybodsdIm Es CazoMayemn asdmdbobgqgmo dom@ms ws 
gh deagma gogemgbs symoGmMnsdg gdysMgdmes ImbmeEnob ImeEsmyAH ws Agemengnm 
AMog0EMQqMmgbgdob, o64y 0d MM Mgabgdob, MmIM|d0(3 0H SMLZdMdee ad EMMaAL bog3er9- 
Lom 8memagmbasdo; 

3) MgO YoGmMemodIm, Hogabo EMmab shGogyGo bLodgGdbgaab gqb38g%Go, 39% 3my- 
MMIEOS BgMSb50MH GOMBgdb {mMy{oEyMH 8memngmbsbg Mogab Imdagdyem mMoanbsemyM By- 
SMmgddo, 9d08Md 86 CEosb336o, md gh ay ,goJGo~ Cs GMd 7b gRoJGo ym bLogdoMobo, 
dgMdbyQm-MAmdsqemo LodIyoMmb Agbazab dmbmeEaqQMmdab wobsd§30(39dmoa. 

oJ A396, LogoMoqeme, a3goMe@gjds adob as6doM8Bqd0, MMI YoMmmodm, gBemmM]b- 
GOQMa BdgQMoGob ob6HymgIAqomyMo mogwgmha, ay shGogyMo bodgmdbgnab (36mdomoa 
gdb39%Go, IoaMsd 0% aym Agbogmbo. msbsdge@Mmngg Ig(36ogMgEdsdo dob mgmMnsbyQ Ig- 


1 {mbgM7BQer HoJGbo my goMImgdoq (36madgdab oH Jobs 0% AgHygqmgdb dob ggddIoMaGgdobs oy 
Loyomdg 9. 
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Bd Ja~mgdyeras BmbsemvyHa Logombgdab yxmgobo soGabGHo embabgyenn? 0689%3%] 89305 
(Palisca, 1985:424-425; 1997:3-5). 

KoMMemsdmd woabym 3d Jobsmob Jgb6ogm, Gme@gbs(3 54 Gmab aym. 1551 Bgmb dob 
BgMamma BabbyaMe Msgab ymoRa~m Mg8gHoGMMbL, MHmd wonbym dgMdbqemo Agbagob ob&mmMo- 
ab dgbbo3ms. YoMHmmsdmd Mogobo 3Mme@bs sgMdbym~m Anbogody Jgsxodo y3gqmobgQ (36md0- 
mo &548s8do, De modis musicis antiquorum, (1566-1573), mdgema(3_ 8ngH~r 398mGab do- 
qdmgbs. ab aym 80M3q9m0 J38MMsgmo Jg(36agMO dmg(3oqbob (480-524) d9deg98, HMIQ@II(3 
HMoJHoGo doqdegbs sbhHagqh dghddym Agbozomam GMse@a309db. 

A396 aghamb, Cs30MmgomaM ~wxyJamo, MMdAgm@’Z EENID] oMbgdmdb Aybagmemao- 
ddo Ed 33Md3 BsdmggMom Bmmgdago, MMAgEa(3 by boygqbab dobda~mdy cxyI~Ebg6 wo 
AMAgMb 3 SgHdbqyem-MMIogema AgbogomaMa Jgd3Z0@M]Mds Codsyog3b 8Mg-JMabSosb4jem0 
IMEMEaNMHo AgbogomyAMo (36mMdagMQd0b boy3764Mb]. A396 Smemm sao Bam Bagqdm3q6om 
yggms sMbgdqma maGgMsGyMamoa, ob939, agmOmamMoegaqmo GysMmb Amdagdsb 09 o680- 
39H OOLH|MAIVGGH dab Jgbobgd, GmIm|ddy(3 Agbodemgdgenas 8memagmbayMHn s6 IqmBo- 
BMbayMa Agbozab symgMgdo — ~MyGHbos, aywoob®goMo, MMdsg0 oge~mba, boMeabayymo 
gomoMbyGJdo0, MHMobm, oMgo. 

A396 dgg0aMmgqm wssbemgdam 500 IG ya(3gdyengds. gb IGyzoggeqmgdgd0 Jgbyemns 
LoemJGmMm mgbabbs w~s M0d@g609g9 L8gzosemobgdqm bsdeydIggoMdo. BmgngMan dJomasbo 
(my G6n5, ay@sbGgoG0, LoMenboymn jmombyGJo0) 9339 wodggeomos (Lafarga, 2015; 
2016a, b; 2018; Sanz, 2018), dman Jomasbo 3o (mMesbn) adggrogds (Lafarga et al, 2018; 2019) 
Cds BmgangMorn Jomasbo IbseE@ 7d9 (sgembo, 9g). 


2. dgMdbyen-MmIsjenn Ba~gMsgemba (mMms6r—): Iba gasseryMn nbLGMy7976 Go 

Lobomagdmm oJ69do 00 oJ Gob Jamamges, MMd MAMsbm gsdmagmbgb omg |bobwomo- 
odo Agg6L Bgemmommn(36g0d~@g 99b099 Loagy6gdo ws ob Joma g93%(39mmd Jageb (3030- 
madgaym bodysMmdo. gh ayo Gmdsyeo o83gGo0b wsbsbyobob (Bush & Kassel, 2006:326) 
AmGa3a8s—MqMa ObL|MyIGAGHo Cs smdIMAgba~ obs Amgemo AgeEaGg{Masbyeno LodysHmb 
930M930 Jomsfob HmamM3 ggG%dm sMabGmgMoGoyen Lobengddo, obg39, LoyxsMe dg6mogd- 
do, 93Mm8ab 3mbSabgbGobs Es MmIoqmoa od38gMaab BMoGMMagdab Romgenom. 

AHgd6a3qMo dob9, GmMdAgm@dIs(3 09 AMBymdo~medab aohgbs gsbodoMmds, sMab dogngdo, 
AMIQMZ EabHs6yaqMse@ IobyomayMose sfGHoqM@ges, IgILMyengdmob FpAgdob aodmy- 
g6gda0b aoMgdg. sdob 330emb ompdbobemoanb dsndmomamggob wssMbgdob dgd@ga, g- 6. ,d9- 
dbym-AmIsyqemo LodysGmb“ wobobyobosb IngysgoMa. Ba~mb dnbsbGageno (Ag. 6. 9@.-deg 
280-220 Bend) dob IgJdbsb semgdbsbemoob 3G gbodaybb (dg. 6. 285-222 bengdn) dosbyGb?. 

ZOQLodogbb Braxgm denbby609396, MmamMH3 86g390Gogob Jodob. 3G gbLodoybob (3- 
mab, smgbsb mobobdse’*, msobo oym 80M%3gm@o, 30673 3d sboem 0bLGMyI76Gd] 3M3@0, 
AgbLodsdobse@, ob sMab 8aM3Zqma MAMsbabBa aLmMosdo. A396 9% 3a(30mM, Byo3@o My oMe 
MsObb Imbbo3e9950, dogMsd QoJGos, GMI 06L8,H4yIF5Hds Joerg ~ondbobyMs AmEmbyds 
Od BsMamME gogMggmes. gHa0 Loyyqnbob Jgd~w@amd 339 oMbydmde@bg6 (36mdoe~m0 Jodb- 
Myemgoemgoo, MmMImg|da73. AgaymoMyemos@ 0Mgde6j6 Imbsbamgmdob Gmdoyem ~wo dgM- 
ddAM QB_bLGagom~mgddo, LomHmosbm AgILMyEngdgemoo L3Ig3osemyqM ymbyyMbgddo. 


2 gmgsbo soGobHo cmbo (1595-1647) — a®smoage@o SydobabGo, byemgb6g9ssmd(3m~@bg, Igbogmeaman 
(4 900.). 

2 gb oMab B396sde@q Irmbyqmo qd3gegbo ByoMm. gam, Mmdgema3, LogoMoyeme, daba ImLBs3e9 
OYM, Ed898 930M oMbgMb, Hmd BogMo BpGMmom soegamydeo Abasgbo Ibodg6gemmdob joGosqenHb. 
* Deipnosophistae, IV.75, 174. 
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(38mdomos 00939 ogGMMob mH EosgoMayemo M3qba BaeEmMsegemmbabagab. 3o%3qe0 
O6Q3MMds(308 JrMomaHo Agbogob LomMmsbm oymd30bgdg6Gob Jgbobgd Imeob fg. 6. o~- 
Je9 IgmMH]Q Loagybob oMabSmygmgbob dme~mm bogbow@s6 De Choris. 30@93 g9Mm0 (36mds 
SMbLIIMSL VEQOgMmMBg~@nSdo, MMAQea’3 Coab|Ms AMaD boy3qjbaM a306 GMoymboab* dogM, 
Rg. 6-dey, mosbemgdam, 100 Bmobagob (Perrot, 1971 :117). 

LodbyboMmeg, MbLAMAIZFEGBAL MsbsdgeMmggmdsdeay IgImbsbymo Lodo smbgMa~mmds 
(gom@mb dnbsbGogemo, 39M%mbo, ZoG®Mmgnqgbo) Aga4dbs obynbMgdob ~o Ms Aybogmbgdob 
Bagh ws sgmoas JghMymgdab IMogoem0 ,,BqbogomayMo* ob3g4 Go. 

BOQooQbLaL sho 36939980379 06b8M799680d9(3 oMbUdMdeo oIM3Z0 Lge, Jbasg3- 
Lo GgJomemans, dsgomamse, baddodob sbob930, bGsbbo06o smMdoe~@o (Solla Price (1959), 
BogMabs es Bymoab aosdmygbgdob IogmbBMmemgadgena Jgdobabdgd0. sbgma IgJobobdIgd0 
BOMAMO oy Boz{MR3gengoeqmn a9d9dbg, YoMdo, Lodbg@Mm ws bodmJoemojm Jg6mdgddo, 
3°d6emgddo, IomsMmgddo, goGagMgddo, Jgob IfMge bobgemb6mgsdo0 (Grewe, 2010:381-401) 
ed dmermb, InboyMo godmygbgdobomgob (Humphrey, 1998; Valavanis et al, 2007). 

Agdoba3qMo Logyqdgqmo Ama(393@o Bagngddo sMbgdqm 3ogMbq D76mMmob. gb Sg6m- 
Md BIMaY]ojIdMES MMAbMagsE: aLabo BqbA(3amMbaAMZd@o Imbs33~™mgmdaM, JobyormyMon, 
MMA 39H3Z9GAD. BogGH0 s6Zg7dmMEs ByjbEsdA76Gda AmmMogbgdyem BoMdo sMbydqyem Byoob, 
dgdeEga, sbbg3—eE0 byob BoMab dagbom, s639dmes bg BogMb, MmIgena(3 JgodeEga, odg%9- 
mes Ja~mgddo (bxyG. 1). Lbg9 AgdobodBIg60 (daMams@s@ CsjzoMayerns) sbejbebq6 3ogmob 
gZobsbamngdsb jmogn98yMobgj IsbyoemyMa JgbMy~mgdom. 

Mmdab ws(3gdob Jgde@ga0(3_ go oMbgdmdb (36mdgd0 9d nbbGMyI_76G®d]: MgmemmMnb 
wow@n (454-526), dmg 3aqbo (480-524) wes gobomemmMeybo (485-580) &339dm@676 Bobo yog- 
MseEmdan. MAMsbmM bsbbgbyd09 bsdGmddo Historia Apolonii Regis Tyrii, qombamgddo go- 
MMVI |S MOM|IMSH JME oymdIssbaMgdsb qjogagdb Amdeqmey|db (Hope, 1899:58; 
Audsley, 1965:38; Perrot, 1971:66-68)°. 

LSMA Abas 93%93996H dds (JbmemeE boda sMobMymn MM~Esbr) Igydengdgermns woa- 
30M6dNEML dob Bmmng\mboqMG IMo4Gogodo, doamsd RoJGos, md y3qgmo fg96deg Imeo- 
Bgqcm ByoMmda fobb dgdbMqmgdamoab bgengdo, Mo(3 Badbsgb, md abobo mHagq by9e~maMm 
3Md3@696 gmogn0GyMob9. IMsg~m0 Jamo ws BmangMon Iomgsbab ymdsmgadbyMmds 
(go@M 43040 oMbadbsgms 8-MggabGMnsba dImegmydob oMbgdmdob), agoodgqmygob 30- 
ROJMea, HMI sMabLbmmHo afbgdo, Hy QoM3ymao odagoMo dJgbsdemgdemmdagdob I4mbg ob- 
L&MydI_Z6Gab od qoomb. 

Agg96b 33eng30do 99-6 bow 3~769de9 3erabegdo 42 8%9-JMobGosb yma Es 29 4HobGoob- 
ema mah MoGyMoyeno GysMon mAmsbmbyg, 56 agmbmaMogayem BysMmbosb gMooe. 


3. dgMdbye~m-Mmdoymmn mMdIdsg0 sgemmbn: sMsnrsBsdsMn bgemgdn gobbbgogqd~yem Jagmgdbyq 

A39600e@g Immbyq_mos ogmmbabagob dg4dbomo HjJ603q%o0 bsbsMdmgdgd0, abo- 
Bo Bobbybg9dn5 omgbsborsb, MmdAgeazy EAMes shGo3qMo bsbab BmangMa o3GmMby9: g4- 
RMo6mmMab (dg. 6. 49-4 Lowygaybob Igo SgMamen) HMoJGHsGBo ,og~mbdy" CEs ,oge@mbab 
AQILMyQemgdemgdo%, ,o3~@mbbs Es IybagoemyG 06b6M7I96G9d%9° wo sGabGmbgbqbob7 
pogmmbab bgMgmqdOq". Amgen dSsgMdbym-MmIoqma bsdysMmea@sb Lyn JgImMMAQbaE@nd, 
~osbemgdom, sgembob 1000 gMs—996h0 (Bélis, 2001), mydIQo damn qIA®gbmds dogrns6 


> Triphon, Salvio, On auloi and the musical instrumens. 
© 3d Bmggmob dosgymg69d96 (39mmoqb bLod8mboaybb, 89-5 boygqbob weobobGymb. mbGmbo doemosb 


BMBYmsMymo ayo Igo boyg3~4y6gg9dd0. 
7 Deipnosophistae, 4, 174; 14, 634. 
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Cobasbygdyonns, M9(3 Boma Mg3ZMbLAMyA(300b JAgbodemgoemmdsb sMorjemgdb. doaMod, odob 
Z2M@s, Agg6sde@q Mam{dob LHy\mse Imembos MgMd7GIo 93 dBj7d3msMd~. 

dgMdbyAm-Mmdogqema MMHdosan ogmmba JIbo@s doMBHo03 Casgmbaosk. wobogmgmds 
89H 3038, GMI _3Madsa@gh MMAbLAgob JgdImMMAgba~ YM9—9968do (DqbHo (39G0M%]ds 
sgembab Agbobyd ay ,gmgomyGo bsba@sb Imdogomoa Msbdeggo bdo“ (West, 1994:206), 
SyMembab dbasgba IqgmMHq bIsdo. g97Ma0moybo sMbg|MGL od YyrgMo~emdob, HmamhH3z mG 
bdas6 Ladmgmob* (biforem cantum) @s LgMgaqbo 30 ombgMb, Mmamm3 bisonum, inparem 
(Landels, 1999:198)8. 

B-gngMor 93 HMHo 9(360E@gdb, Hmd AMsgem BsGMImeggbae~ mMdo_ ogembdo, Mm- 
3mM%3 Robb, dogmgdb gMmbsaMo bLagMdy oJgm eo bgm~mgd0 IAramsgbgdqemns mMHngZg Jo~ab 
gMabs @s 29939 BgMBomdo, Go(3 QE asdmbsGHogegb qoobmbyMGo IJgabMymgdob Ibasgh 
8AMZQLL. gb 5330H%3Zq{d0, MMaMMems(3, 9% Imagogb Lbgs IMsgo~m JgImbgq30b, GmIgemdo(3 
02039 oMbgMs 9% YO|Qds — 9d 3oHJamMaosdo A396 dgg0ghGmgqm Wsobemg|dam MMIM(3~@osmN 
ByoMm. 

dagmo asdmbobyemgoab gaM3gq4e BagGgbmdsdo (obobo 9330388409), IgdbMeyegd- 
mob bgengdo asmoxgoMgenbydqemn3_ 309, Md(3 (3a~@bobs Bodsbos adobs, Gobo f3969d0(3 
A396 aghamb (mo domasbo asdmbobymos bam. 2-%p). 

09 bobab godmbobqmgdgdo smbod3z6obs ~o Laddmammb dmmMobos ws ymb3MgGyer 
BsbsMdmgddo bsh396gd0 Cg Homgd0 bdoMse@ bLogMame, Ag76b Jgdmb3q30do0, 3Mmagbamb- 
SEMgMs@ DgLMAmgdqema Lodgdomba. gb Inbadbydqemn Jobsboomgdengdo LOM 7IAyHyEmo 
os of3g69d96 dmogMgbb. 

MIMHIAS Ag760deEg ImOboyer obL|MAIV6GHL dImMob, sMob mobo Cwoby3oemgdqyemo 
ogmmbab x%Q7Bo_ BMdSgQba~w@S6, Mmdemg|dBq3_ HobgMgGgdob Momeg6mds 10-~sb 19-Iege. 
gZodm(3gdqema Bb dab bombo bLodgomgdob agodemggh wogomoama ababo gMmbs ws 
09539 HMbsemyG 89Mo~@ngdow, JIgdeamd jo asgogGans6mm (Howard, 1893, quoted by Hagel, 
2010:351). M9E396 JMO of6s boImgZ6a, Jgndmgds gagsMoqj~eEmMM, md ababa 3Mmeygbamb- 
smo Axbogmbgdob LogqnMgdob FoMImse@a,96~eb96. 

A396 fogbgMgqm 50-9 Ig Go agmbmaMogayemo BysHm, bows3 ao6bb3039dqm domgdb9 
bamgoo Lbgseobb3 Lodomengbdgs asbmoggdyeno, g4gb domas6d9 jo bgemgdn go~moxgoM00- 
abgdqemn(3_ goo. 


4. BM sBAgb3m cn Ra3gmMmbn: Lsddsgn Lo~msdyMgdn Gmdsye@ nd3gMasdo 

y3gemod9 80803399 qma 96G0339%0 49-18 Loagybob 80M3g9em0 bsbg3M0b Mmddo oy 
BMobAghgm wo BagmMmb0o. 1709 Bomb dob asdmo4ggy6o wemdgb6o3m ygodomaboabmsb, od 
sEgamal Agemdgmoasb AgMmseE sMIMAgbA~ bLoMyjmgqogda sdIMBZoQ3Mqm0 LoMeoboy~n 
BeoMby Gob (boddsgo Loemsdya) BsboGo, MmdIgema(3 dgqd6o 1702 Bomb. 3y30e@mbob (gMm- 
bob) HZS 38M HZ0QMIEMA Z9Mn6GB0Es6 gMa-gMan y3Mo3b LoMenbaym gmoMbgyGbg, Gm- 
Agemr0(3,_ 43960 ([6mdgd0m, 2000-5 IgG Berob Bobsbegqmo boMenbaab LoddmemnHn ob- 
L&Myd76 G00. 

Msde@j60d9 Berab bob LoMenboob Jomo aGoMado, 06939, o@Imofabyb Ag. 6-deog VIII-VI 
LL. ~emoMamgdeyemn dMabgomb obBq IgGo B.GHsMs QagyMs OyMoaob 3xyor8yMo~@sb, dom 
ImMab aym mo Igbagmbob gRoayme (Lilliu, 1966; 2008:378-9), AmMAgMMs—a96 AMa-gMoo 
gMogb bLsddsg Lomsdqmdg s6y LoMenboym jmsmMbyGbq (Lym. 3). 

B03MMmbaL Bagbds, GMIgAmIdA’Z ogo CE_GBoEmMyMse Dndmobamo3eo Sg6gj~e04Ggmme 


* Vergil: Aeneis 9, 618. Publius Vergilius Maro (70-19 d3.6.). Servius. Commentaries to Vergil, 615. Maurus 
Servius Honoratus (IV-V bb 0b.6.). 
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833mg3ZMOb S7MbME E97 IAMALHRoN3mMbab 6sdydIA30Mb, Ob szo~gday\M boggengbom by- 
mabygmgdsb womsaMabsoGs Ed 398 396do? WCo~A I~rgmBsMgds asdmabgns. LoMymg@oga 
JggHZ60b BmbLGo6Gob_b (Gnbs-JmobGosb ye) gdmdob sdysdow@ ob 39G0go6dos Es MoMo~- 
gd JMobAgb sJgm 240 emo. 

gb omoabl bogomama 60340 Aen BogmbaxyMo (SmerngmbayMo) obb8M999680, 
AMIgQmMZ FoMAMseE_g6b LoMeEnboyemo AgbogomyAMa BymByMab Gsboembs ~Es Loddmemb. 
SMbAdMSL LoMenbaymo gmoMbgGab domme 14 godmbobamgds, QZagmMmbab bsbs8o 
Agnbyndg 890. 

O®oGabL goayMs (byH. 3) LoMenboy~@ 3emsMbgGob qd3gemgbo bodydos. GmdIgebs (3 
d9deEIa, ImByZ30 Ayo LoygybggGd0b ~wosboMAgbo (309980 BysMmb wogdoGo. 96.6. IX-cob XIll 
b-de@9. sdom goMes Qdggegbo Bndydgdn BsMdm@agboemas My6gd0b,"° 8o4Ggdabo"' ws o- 
msbeagen dgMgdab BgMag~mdna BysMegddo. XIll boygqbab dys 3gMomeob Jgde@amd A396 
EMMI~G]) 330M agoMa,gQdo (Brown, 2006; Lafarga et al, 2016b). 

A396o dogbgds — QagmMmbab BysHm — Mab gMmose@gMon 3m(36oem0 BysMm 1500-%5 
8960 Serab dobdomby. LoMenboayen ymoMbyGbq sMsbsoMa (36mdo~mo MAH MsGHymaqcoo 
ByoMm of oMbgdmdab. 


5. 3849 335cm~@ by68-sds6gemn: asdmMAgaemna Imgm|bs 
IX boy gqbob wmsbobMyenb, dys boygybggdob S9Mb b968-cdobob Imbsb8Mowsb dowy- 


30Ed Lom(3oMo a~gs OdaL AgbLodemgde~mmdsbq, MHmd aow@osg6g0s A3m~gLasdo damgdqyemn gManN 
BMZ0EmMGO AgmMeEnn@ESb ed dabagob wsgdsGJdobs IgmMy bdo (Igbsdermes, 89GHo9Gs go0G0- 
3(30JdAM) Ed Abs ArgbLOs Imagnsbysom SmeEagmbanb sygeggdabagoab. 

SZdOEMEON, SEMd9M, BgMoLmMeagh FoMImowagbes 04 wo~gdsb, Ms(3 Jabds bobgends 
Ama8MgZ5 Amagasbgdom yoymMdMomdab ab&mMosdo. ob Weosgm@ aym 3oMA0 Agbogmbo ews 
3930 d9M0, GMIAQmMaZ sbOs3gmoe@o LodmgMob dg9Mgdb. doaMsd donb, Magma bsMdmbseo- 
ajbns (serdom, Jabmgabs(3), 6d ob ayn 80MBgem0 se@odnobo, 306(3 BMEMa\mbns smImsabs. 

8MemQmbaab GsGHImderdab ,3q4mBqMqQmo Imegemoab* mobsbdse, gb oy bobyobo 69- 
Goma Bo3mdGomdab Axbozab obGmMosdo Eo CEobsgmyMa Bmemag_mbaab gosbgomsMgd0b 
80MZBgEM JGo80, Hr38 s~@sdosbgddo ~onbygh Lbgo@sbb30 bIodo LadmgMe. od ImeEgmob mo- 
Bsbdse, yZgms GOZOmMods30Sb, MMIQMbI(3 393dOMO 9% Bfmboo JMobSosbym bLodysmmb- 
mb, sbobosmgde@o ImbMQ@mbns. gb Ag7bgeEy\eEmges aemabbImdb Imbmyxmbaab g3gmmqQ30qH 
(s@odosbab bg9MZq{E~ LabGPobmsb Csj03d0H%Jdy~) BoMZgmsEMdob, Gmdgmay ode _b3~@ 
SJbLomdsGyMo@ ghgg76grmeom, Mod oMobmeagh ymRams GsGHImeEgg6oem BoImmgbo@ 9b 
DIMMose. 

Bg96 goes agabbrgagh, mI emgdeg, Agg6 ob93 SmBrgee gg%Jg99 agdobogb, Bgg6 
309969dM AMI LodoMamgdeng Eghgdb, Agg960 gom~mmbrgyns, Agg6a dg(36agMQd0 Imeab 
dgMdbyen-AmIoqemnwsb, Agg6o bymmZ6gd9 — odob goMeo, MMIgma’3 dgd@aMd aobgnmsMg- 
demo HJomermagnngsb Imeab — msgaba bsMdmdImdom sab dgMdbyer-Gmdsqemob 93303- 
omg oHo. Ms Mdo bes, Mgogbobbab BgMomen, wsboge@myMa aLAMMaabs ws bge~mmg3Zbgd0b 
ZoMEOSHgbaL g78mJo(3 oSbse abobo3{@o dgMdby~mo |Eo Mmdsyena HMo@ayoyeno zobmbgd0b 
oemMdabydob. 

39 {MH JLAdo qgbsyMo afbgdo odob wEoygMQd9, Mmd seEodosba goboaMdmd~s bod- 


° Index Librorum Prohibitorum, 1714. 

 GHmbyenn WodbQMermds — momabyMo EsdBQMemdob JgImbgmrsdag sba~m-boJbgddo aogM%3gqmg- 
demo EsdBAMEmdo. 

| 3aJGgd0 — ImGmsbeook qdggemgbo Imbobengmdo. 
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AQMob sMoImemagmbayM LGamdo, qzobob36gm omobbemgyemod@9. dogMsd 4 830(39d9, md 
o@sdosbgd0 IX boy 3769909 9% Am_gMmeby76 BoMIMbsdO, Aygbagob obGmmMasdo 8oMe@od0H 
o6 aMadse@dss damgdyemo. 

dd GMS BMEMOQMbaNMa Agbodmgpdemmdgdab Admbg AgbogoemyMa o6L8HyI97658gd0b 
oMbgdmdo (dbmenengo JMan IMBoob ~Es33gMo BmangMa domasbg, 8mmagmboob aomgdg 
Agagdemgdagea(s 30 OYm) 948 30390b odob, md gb IgbjeyEm|ds oMab SjedgG se Imd3gqe~g- 


demo Ed LogoMmgdsb Robsggemgdsb abGmMayqmseo BRMmM YosbIMageo Igbg~@amgdnm, 
AMI IrMag\mbns seEsdosbab AgbogsmyAM ZqmByModo d93M%oe@ ~awo bobns oMbgdmdme. 


gonb&mdgqbogmmmansdo sbomo ws 393% 4RMGM LagmEbemabybsMosbo o~@ggd0 aodmAbes 
(Bogomamse, yrMesbos Wd 3M9~99M0), JoaHsd OLAMMoNE Aqbogmemans 33~@53 dom@osb 
gmbbyMg3o8axeno. 


6. e@9b 336980: BoMdsMoryemn Axygbagabs ces 8me~magmbaab Sabssmd~wya, 

JrMomyMa Iybogob gRoGHam asdmygbgdo sbHogyM bLodysMmda gomMase (36mda~o 
RoJ Gos, Jomo Loaybeom bLymmgdn, 8Hmggboymo aybeogdo, BgbHagoemgQEd0, ymb3yMbgd0, 
36(39MHQd0 Eo sHabGmy{MoGoayeno Jg6mdgdo0 9d oJGBagmdgdob Jgdo~@ag6gemo bsbaema ayo. 
dsdabs3_ 30, MY A396 Rogm3gmom, Mmd a7b~e@0 qGobmbdo AmgMme@o, of bmd aym Agbogomy- 
(ate) 06b 879968960, 9433°%999 8mmagmboyMo, Amamma3 ayn o3gm@mbo obodg Mayo 
dog~gdom. ab aym aosgMygmgdqma obL8MyIGG Go, sdgoMoe@ dsogmbsyMo, GmIgma3 yr3- 
gemmgab asdmaygbgdmes Mmdoqm gob3969d9ddo0, bobs sbBa3qMo LodyoMm o% aswoog- 
Bo JMoabGosbymoe@ Igmaby bLoygybob dys Bgmamedo. Mmdsqm bobgemdbagmb Imyboos 
dboenn zobMbIEgd@~mmdab da~gds, Moms Jg7AbMIEDS sg~mbgydob godmygbgdo HMoea30yje 
embabdagdgddo. 

AMEgLs(3 gobgnba~M3gq BmMemogmbayM ogemmbb, WGeo ggobbmgeagb bomoMo 3o3do- 
Ho 3mzomgMG Agbogobs Eo AobsdgmH IghogzomynM o6b8H7I758 gdb IrmMab: ImemagmbayMa 
RobsdgMo obLAMAIQGGGob sMbydmdo, GmamM3 Ggbo, daqmongdb dbaogbo Bosob Immngym- 
GoM 3m{0eEmqM Agbazsbg, Jgbod~mes odaGmd, Md mMHngg, LodmgMs(3 ~s BobsdgMo ob- 
LAMIFZEGOL 533M93 QZ0ZdOMEQd9 Labo gab 86m3gbb (Nikoladze, 2003; Jordania, 2006). 

BosMdsMaq{mo ByAboZo Es 6LGM7I768]d0 0—EggZbgdMeES IMog0em0 bLoy3qjbob Jobda~- 
9, Igmaby Loygqbob dmmmosb Imymengoqmo Eos BMENgMbns sngMdsms 3a qbGobob 
g8mgo@sb, Sqj3Zdomeab 98mMJoI9@q, 3abgs6s3 A396 ago4gb gb asmmdgdn, doagMod oMs dobo 
dqbogs (Lafarga, 2017:37). 

JMobGosbymo ceg3Z60b goaMdgengds Jgagademns 366mm 1322 Bgemb, Gmegbs3 Gmdab 
8980 aMBsbgb XXII=I asderyd30 93980 Lodbdosba 8memagmbaabs Es oMs gmbbmbomMyd4y- 
Mma MBGH|IMg9e~gdo0b abssmdeya, M93 asndgmMs mGo Bob dgde jas(37. 8oMZg~o Smeno- 
BmbagMo Agbs Jgofdbo 1364 Bgemb, g8abgm3mb gamd weg Jodmb dogm. 

3993 QMma AmIoqmo ob6LGMVWIF6GHO QRoMam smemagmboyMn Agbodemydemmdgdam 
YM MMAMSBM. MMMsbgdo Yarjengdgmyggb JMabGosbmdaob 8oMgger0 dgo@0 bowyg~ybab 
dobdomy, dabo yogdoMab gsdm FoMIsmMaq_m MoGjomgdms6 Cs goMamdgdmeb (Hyde, 
1938:408), doaMo3 dabo smmMdabgds 9d39Ms beEgd9 Memdob od3gManb ~o(39d0b Igd~eJa, Ig6- 
qog boygqbab esbobMamb. gb abbGMqdI7bB. aogMyqgmgdqma aym BmangMa g3engboobs 
© JGobBosbyem Jg6mdgddo, 96939, 39%d~m Lsbengddo. 

Hd JgZ0R%dMM, SMoOMAyMo@ IMAsbb odob g9Moqe@o, MHmd IMsgombdosbo bo3039- 


dab Afenby gmbOgMgSyor GyerByMob o% dodo gosggamb 03039 3mgomom. 09 ao@dImbobg- 
CAEds6 LogoMoqNeEms, Md boMeEaboymo KyAMogab, sgMdbyoma ws MMdoyema BqmBhyMyd0 


". Corpus iuris canonici, pp. 1256-1257. 
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BMemagmbayMa aym. A396 Jgagodmos gng0MsyjeEMmM, MMI Hmeghs3 JMobGobymds Mg- 
MZAYMIS Cd BbozomMyAMds 8%948)039ddo Rosbs3gegb dggmo, LoMIomMaymn MamogayMa 
Ed AgbogomyAMo 3%9J803900, dgqmo BsMdsMayena Imemogmbas3 Bobs(33~m@s soMy|NEr 
JmobGosbyema AmbmxmMbooo. 

Mam,dob Jgbodengdgmns, dogohbama, Gmd JMobGosbymo 8memogmboab 38oM3Z9qe~o 
AL®MMaymo GBGIobO ,mMaosbqyIo" Ameab CsMdoMoryemo ob6bGM7I768o@s6, MmamMH3 
AL®MMayema Bo3daMab obEagsGMMHa AgbazomyAMG obLA|MyIGGG M06, MmIgmay, smdom, 
Babs-4qMabGosbye~m gMsda 8memagmboyMa oym. ~Emgb doggehbos, md 99-12 boy3qbob 
Aqoboq{wywbggd0b SMaGsbgmab dbadgbymmgZ06 obAmMaye~ BysMmdo, MmAgema3 gg4mgb6ab 
39M3MEO QQmbI@b, HyGInbo ,mMaobo"* ImeEab gmgo~myGo 8memagmbonesb (,mMaob—do‘), 
Ld 9H AgbLazomyGo AbLAMy7IGGGo@6 (,MHmsb*). sdzoMoe, oMbIdMdL Jgbsdengaermbs, 
md sbgoo dgdmb3939 oym Igo Lowygybggd0b LoJoMaggemmday, Gmegbs3 GgyMdobo ,,mMH- 
Msbr godmagygbgdme@o (Ig-12 boyzqbob I6ndgbgemgsbo GgmngoyMo gnaymab, sMby6 
aysmomgmab dag) JoManggqema gmd3mBaGmMob amsbyb IqbogoemyGo GHomsbGHob sebob- 
Moe (Chavchavadze, 1986; 0b939 06. Hibberd, 1955, (3nGaMgdqemns ymMeobns, 2006:96)'3. 


m3Madbs doMasd (3(3b3er5d30ed5 


8 AoeQmagMg|d0 39M amMbyd YyrMe@obosbo, GmIgmIo(3 ImMago6me@o (36mdo JoMaggmo Ig(36agMab Sa- 
Mod gogd¢ogodob bsdGmdab Jgbobge. 
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POLYPHONIC PIPES IN THE GRECO-ROMAN WORLD 


1. Girolamo Mei and the Expressive Power of the Lost Music 

Mainstream musicology still neglects the existence of musical instruments of polyphonic de- 
sign in the Classical World. Only a scarce number of musicologists (see the exceptions in Lafarga, 
2018) have focused on this significant problem from the Renaissance, when Girolamo Mei, Vincen- 
zo Galilei, and the Camerata Bardi stated their theories based on an accompanied monody against 
the “vertical polyphony” (correctly argued, in our opinion), using the alleged “ancient monophony” 
(wrongly argued, in our opinion) as an argument against ecclesiastic authorities. 

It is indeed a critical question, because it points to the roots of our musical history into Western 
Greco-Roman Classic World, not the musical traditions of Christendom. In fact, after Camerata 
and until our days the problem of polyphony was ignored because of the lack of sources. This is a 
kind of academic inertia which has remained for the last five centuries, synthesized in the so-called 
juridic fallacy argumentum ex silentio.' 

While nobody provides any reasons why humans could not sing in harmony until the 9th 
century AD, it was tacitly agreed that this cognitive mechanism in the human species was in latent 
form until this moment, attributing the origins of polyphony as a cultural and exclusively Christian 
phenomenon (the “cultural model of the origins of polyphony”). Thus the Catholic Church has tak- 
en credit for the invention of polyphony along the cultural darkness of the medieval world, missing 
our cultural roots from the Greco-Romanian World. 

Girolamo Mei and his contemporaries declared monody as the basis of classic tragedies, and 
their opinion was based on two inconsistent arguments: 

a) The music of the ancients had an unmatched and lost expressive power, and this powerful 
insight regarding the audience was based on monody with modal and melodic diversity, two prop- 
erties, which were absent in the ecclesiastical polyphony at that time; 

b) Girolamo himself, an expert on ancient Greece in his time, did not find any references to 
vocal polyphony in the original sources to which he had access, concluded this was a “fact,” and 
that this fact was sufficient proof of the monodic nature of the music of the Greco-Roman World. 

Here we probably need to clarify that Girolamo, the intellectual leader of the Florentine Cam- 
erata, was not himself a musician. However he was a renowned expert on ancient Greece, and mod- 
ern studies have pointed to Doni’s interpretation of tonal questions as more authoritative (Palisca, 
1985:424-425; 1997:3-5). He began to study this matter when he was 54 years old. In 1551 he wrote 
a letter to his former tutor that he started to study Greek musical theory because of the interest of 
his patron. He also mentioned that the learning process was slow, as they were travelling most of 
the time. 

Later, from 1554 until 1559, Girolamo was teaching at Padua University. Then he traveled to 


' The absence of data on a certain fact or circumstance does not say anythng on its veracity or falsehood. 
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Rome looking for a new job as secretary of the cardinal Giovanni Ricci de Montepulciano (1498- 
1574), which he obtained at last in 1561. He sumamarized his studies on the Greek music this year, 
and wrote his most famous treatise, De modis musicis antiquorum, between 1566 and 1573, which 
he devoted to Piero Vettori. He was the first European scholar since Boethius (480-524) who devot- 
ed a treatise to the Ancient Greece musical traditions. 

We wish to dismiss the argumentum ex silentio still existing in musicological mainstream and 
to open again a polemic, which has been ignored for five centuries, and which relegates Greco-Ro- 
man musical heritage to a monodic pre-Christian cognitive-musical stage. We devoted the last ten 
years to collecting all surviving sources, both literary and iconographic, on the instruments which 
are capable of producing polyphony or multiphony — lutes, bagpipes, double auloi, launeddas, or- 
gans, and harps. 

We have collected about 500 pieces of material evidence. These pieces of evidence were in- 
cluded in a Doctoral Thesis and several specialized works. Some of them (lutes, bagpipes, launed- 
das) were already published (Lafarga, 2015; 2016a, b; 2018; Sanz, 2018), some (organs) are in 
press (Lafarga et al, 2018; 2019), and some are in preparation (auloi, harps). 


2. Greco-Roman Hydraulis (Organ): A Municipal Instrument 

It is useful to point out the fact that the organ was invented in Alexandria during the 3rd cen- 
tury BC, and quickly spread all around the civilized world. It was a municipal instrument from the 
beginnings of the Roman Empire (Bush & Kassel, 2006:326) and could be found both at private 
aristocratic houses as in public buildings of many cities all around the Mediterranian, including the 
European continental lands of the Roman Empire. 

The basic technical aspects, which gave rise to this device — pipes which can be distantly 
played by manual activation without the use of the performer’s lips — can be traced to the begin- 
nings of the so-called “Greco-Roman world”, after the foundation of Library of Alexandria. Phylo 
of Byzantium (280-220 BC) attributes its invention to Ctesibius of Alexandria (285-222 BC).? 

Ctesibius is sometimes know as the Father of Pneumatics. According to Athenaeus of Naucra- 
tis’, Ctesibius’s wife, Thais, was the first to play the new instrument, so she was the first organist 
in history. We do not have information whether Thais had pupils, but it is clear that the instrument 
gained rapid acceptance and was widespread. A century later, there were famous international per- 
formers who participated regularly in the Roman and Hellenic festivals, in specific competitions 
for organ players. 

We have information about two lost opuses devoted to hydraulis by the same author. The first 
piece of information came from Aristocles in the 2nd century BC ina last book, De Choris: perhaps 
it was about an organ accompaniment to choral music. The second one comes from a dictionary, 
which was written a century later by Tripho* around 100 BC (Perrot, 1971: 117). 

Unfortunately, the three preserved contemporary descriptions of the instrument (Phylo, Hero, 
Vitruvius) were made by engineers, not musicians, and many “musical” aspects of performance 
practices are missing. 


? This is the oldest survival source. Phylo, which probably was his disciple, describes in addition a pressed air 
propelled catapult by similar means. 


> Deipnosophistae, 1V.75, 174. 


* Triphon, Salvio, On auloi and the musical instrumens. 
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Even before Ctesibius’ new pneumatic instrument, there were plenty of other technologies, 
like technologies to lift weights, cogwheels (Solla Price (1959), mechanisms based on controlled 
use of fluids (air and water). Such mechanisms were widespread in ships, armies, military and civil 
buildings, dams, mines, quarries, stone-cutting workshops (Grewe, 2010:381-401), and finally do- 
mestic use (Humphrey, 1998; Valavanis et al, 2007). 

The underlying mechanism consisted of pushing pressed air inside the tubes. The pressure 
was applied through two pistons at both sides: operating alternately, they acted manually through 
two levers. The pressed air pushed the water contained in a base-placed bell, then the ascending 
water inside the bell pressed on the upper air, which was then blown into the tubes (fig. | a,b). 
Other mechanisms (mainly lost) made air distribution possible through manual performance on the 
keyboard. 

There are mentions of this instrument even after the fall of Rome: Theodoric the Great (454- 
526), Boethius (480-524) and Cassiodorus (485-580) were delighted with its sound. Organ is men- 
tioned in the Historia Apolonii Regis Tyrii accompanying the singers’ voices, along with kytharas 
and lyres, at weddings (Hope, 1899:58; Audsley, 1965:38; Perrot, 1971:66-68)°. 

From the remaining fragments (only three incomplete organs), it is impossible to be sure of 
its polyphonic practices, however, it is a fact that both hands are seen over the keyboard in all the 
surviving sources that show the players’ arms. Considering the many pipes and the complexity of 
some of them (Vitruvius mentioned the existence of 8-register models), it would not be very wise 
to deny this possibility in the instrument of such capabilities. 

Our research has revealed the existence of 42 pre-Christian, and 29 Christian literary sources 
about the organ up to the 6th-century AD, along with 56 iconographical sources. 


3. Greco-Roman Double Auloi: Uneven Hands over Dissimilar Pipes 

There are no surviving technical works devoted to auloi, however, we have mention of them 
through Athenaeus, who wrote about some authors in ancient times: e.g. the treatises “On the au- 
los”, by the Pythagoric Eufranor of Corinto (mid-4th-century BC), and “On auloi players”, “On 
aulos and musical instruments”, and “On the bore of auloi”, by Aristoxenus® . In total over 1000 
fragments of auloi are preserved from all around the Greco-Roman world (Bélis, 2001), however 
most of them are very damaged that makes their reconstruction virtually impossible. Apart from 
this, eleven almost complete auloi survived to our time. 

In total, over 1000 fragments of auloi are preserved from all around the Greco-Roman world 
(Bélis, 2001), however most of them are very damaged, which makes their reconstruction virtually 
impossible. Apart from this, eleven almost complete auloi survived to our time. 

Greco-Roman double auloi produced a simple diaphony. West proved that in the preserved 
fragment of Euripides’ Orestes (precise quotations for the aulos was “simultaneous sounds diverg- 
ing from the vocal line” (West, 1994:206), possibly a kind of drone for the second part. Vergil 
describes its sound as a ‘two-voice song’ (biforem cantum), and Servius as ‘bisonum, inparem’ 
(Landels, 1999:198)’. 


> It is a novel attributed to Celius Simposius at the end of 5th-century AD. The narration was very popular 
during the Middle Ages. 


® Deipnosophistae, 4, 174; 14, 634. 
7 Vergil: Aeneis 9, 618. Publius Vergilius Maro (70-19 BC). Servius. Commentaries to Vergil, 615. Maurus 
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Some authors claimed that in many of the represented double auloi, the pipes seem to have 
an equal length, and that hands are placed at the same point in both pipes, indicating most likely a 
unison performance. This observation, however, does not cover many other cases, which do not fit 
the same description — we have collected around fifty sources in this category. 

In a certain number of the most ancient representations (those are Egyptian), the player’s 
hands even cross over the opposite pipes, an unequivocal signal of what we are trying to show (two 
of them are in the fig. 2). 

This kind of depiction occupies a middle ground between sign and symbol, and the features 
showed in a concrete piece are frequently common features, in our case, of a professional job. These 
alluded features are structural, and have been “abstracted” to show the essentials. The icons resume 
in a few traces the main properties of what is represented. 

Among the eleven surviving instruments, there is a group of four-paired auloi from Pompei, 
with between 10 and 19 holes. The analysis of emitted tones allows to arrange them in the same 
tonal paradigm, then being probably combined with each other (Howard, 1893, quoted by Hagel, 
2010:351). As they were founded together, it is plausible to suppose that they were the instruments 
in possesion of a professional musician. 

Our research has registered more than 50 iconographical sources with uneven hand positions 
over dissimilar pipes, half a dozen of which depict hands crossed over the pipes. 


4. Francesco di Ficoroni: Triple Pipes in the Roman Empire 

The most venerated antiquarian in Rome in the first half of 18th-century was Francesco di 
Ficoroni. In 1709, he published the drawing of a launedda (triple pipe) over a carved sarcophagus 
recently appeared in the city: he made this drawing in 1702 in situ when discovered, with Domenico 
Caballini, owner of the site, in presence. One of the eight carved cupidos (eros) played launeddas, to 
our knowledge, an emblematic instrument from Sardinia for more than 2000 years ago. 

A collection of more than one hundred little bronze figurines from Nuraghic culture appeared 
some years ago at the Sardinian town of Ittiri, among them being two musicians. They are dated 
between the 8th- and 6th-century BC (Lilliu, 1966; 2008:378-9), and one of them plays a triple pipe 
or launeddas (fig. 3). 

Ficoroni’s book was a detailed review of a previous work by the Benedictine scholar Bernard 
de Mountfaucon. Its publication connected him to the academic ecclesiastical authorities, the edi- 
tion causing a commotion in Europe, which took place the Holy Office.’ The sarcophagus belongs 
to the earlier Constantine (pre-Christan) epoch. Currently it is at Vatican, dated back to 240 AD. 

Both Ficoroni’s finding and our discussion of the polemic, which brought him against the cath- 
olic hierarchy, have been subject of several publications: a paper and part of a Doctoral Thesis in 
Spanish (Lafarga, 2016b; 2017), and a paper at the 33rd International Conference of the European 
Ethnomusicology Society (ESEM), Tbilisi, September 2017 (Lafarga, 2018). 

This is a unique and surprising case among the ancient multiphonic (polyphonic) instruments. 
However it is a part of the Sardinian musical culture going back to the founding of the city of 
Rome — the Nuraghe culture covers a gap between 2000 and 200 BC (Melis, 2003) — and still being 


Servius Honoratus (4th-5th-century AD). 
8 Index Librorum Prohibitorum, 1714. 
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a symbol par excellence of the Sardinian culture. There are only 14 representations of /auneddas, 
plus the newly discovered Ficoroni‘s drawing 

TThe Ittiri figurine (fig. 3) is the oldest existing example of launeddas, followed by other 
thirteen medieval sources, ranging from 9th-century AD to 13th century. Out of these 13 examples 
the most ancient specimens are represented on the Christian crosses and runes? of Pict!? and Irish 
monks, and the rest are found in Christian codices after the First Millenia, however none of them 
after the Cantigas de Santa Maria (mid-13th-century AD)". After this, the track is lost again, until 
our days (Brown, 2006; Lafarga et al, 2016b). 

So there is a long gap of silence about this instrument (between the ancient Sardinian figurine 
to the 9th century). Our finding of Ficoroni’s source is the only surviving one in a span of over 
1500 years. All these sources are iconographic (material). There are no known literary references 
to launeddas. 


5. Hucbald of Saint-Amand: A Singular Event 

For a long time, music history existed with a belief that on one of the days at the end of the 
9th-century AD, a medieval monk from the Saint-Amand Abbey came up with a surprising idea 
on the possibility to diverge from the only existing melodic vocal line, which was permitted in his 
clerical environment, and added a second melody (perhaps small variations) to the existing one, 
thus opening gates for the later explosion of polyphony. 

Hucbald probably never could have imagined the fame his name reached later in human his- 
tory. Sure, he was a good musician and a good monk, who taught singing to his friars. However, 
it is difficult to imagine (probably to him as well) that he was the first haman who discovered the 
phenomenon known to us as “polyphony”. 

According to the “cultural model” of the origins of polyphony, this was the turning point 
in the history of human music and the development of occidental polyphony, the first time when 
humans started to sing in different parts. According to this opinion, all the civilizations that did not 
have contact with the late Christian world were all monophonic. This view implicates evolutionary 
(neurological) primacy of monophony, which seemed so axiomatic that has never been suggested 
as a hypothesis or a theory. 

We need to remember, that until today, we still sleep under Roman ceilings, use Roman legal 
rules, our philosophy, our science, all come from the Greeks and Romans, and our arts — except 
those that derived from further development of technology — are equally Greco-Roman in their or- 
igin. And of course, the Renaissance period, the pivotal point for Western history and the arts, was 
aimed to revive the traditional canons of Greeks and Romans. 

In this context, it would be strange to believe that humans kept singing the same non-poly- 
phonic style until the end of the first millennium. But the assertion that humans did not sing in 


° Runes, runic alphabets, used by Anglo-Saxons before the adoption of the Latin alphabet (red). 


'© Picts were a confederation of peoples who lived in what is today eastern and northern Scotland during the 
Late British Iron Age and Early Medieval periods (red). 


'' The Cantigas de Santa Maria (,,Canticles of Holy Mary‘) is a collection of 420 poems with musical no- 
tation, written in the medieval Galician-Portuguese language during the reign of Alfonso X of Castile E/ 
Sabio (1221-1284) and often attributed to him. The Cantigas have survived in four manuscript codices: two 
at El Escorial, one at Madrid’s National Library, and one in Florence, Italy. 
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harmony until the 9th-century AD is still accepted explicitly or implicitly by mainstream musical 
history. 

Existing musical instruments with obviously polyphonic capabilities (some of them were even 
unable to play in one part, without polyphony) prove that this view is grossly outdated and needs 
to be supplanted by a more historically sound view, that polyphony has been in human musical 
culture for a much longer period of time. The new, much more viable ideas, had been proposed in 
ethnomusicology (for example, Jordania and Grauer), but academic historical musicology is still 
very conservative. 


6. Conclusions: Against the Pagan Music and Polyphony 

Wide use of choral music in the Classical World is well-known, with their choral schools, pro- 
fessional choirs, festivals, competitions, concerts, and fancy buildings devoted to these activities. 
Even if we suppose that all choral singing was unison, there were at least musical instuments that 
were undoubtedly polyphonic, like the auloi with asymmetrical tubes. This was a ubiquitous instru- 
ment, obviously biphonic, which was always present at Roman funerals, until the Classical World 
turned Christian in the mid-4th-century AD. Roman authorities even had to repeatedly issue special 
legislature to limit the number of auletes that could participate in traditional events. 

When discussing the polyphonic aulos, we should remind ourselves an existing correlation 
between vocal music and the music performed on wind musical instruments: the presence of poly- 
phonic wind instruments, as a rule, point to the presence of a similar type of polyphony in vocal 
music, possibly due to the connections of both singing and playing wind instruments to the breath- 
ing process (Nikoladze, 2003; Jordania, 2006). 

Pagan music and instruments were persecuted over many centuries, from the 4th-century 
AD onward, and polyphony was undoubtedly proscribed from Augustin’s to Hucbald’s time, from 
whom we have hymns, but not his music (Lafarga, 2017:37). 

We can see the continuation of Christian persecutions in 1322, when the Pope Johannes XXII 
emitted a bulla against the three-part polyphony and against non-consonant intervals in the worship, 
and reiterated his ban two years later." The first polyphonic mass was composed in 1364 by the 
bishop Guillaume du Machaut. 

Another Roman instrument with wide polyphonic posibilities was the organ. Organs have 
been mostly neglected during the first seven centuries of Christendom because of its association 
with pagan rites and entertainments (Hyde, 1938:408), however its survival is evident even after the 
fall of the Roman Impire at the end of the Sth century. The instrument was present in some church- 
es and Christian buildings as well as in private houses. Organs were present all around the pagan 
world, and were praised by the same Christian authorities that persecuted and denied the music of 
pagans for centuries (Lafarga et al, 2018). 

To conclude, it seems unrealistic to suppose that a certain culture with polyphonic instruments 
is not cognitively able to do the same with their voices. From this point of view, cultures such as 
the Sardinian Nuragic, the Greeks, and the Romans, were probably polyphonic. We could propose, 
that when Christian religious and musical practices replaced the older, pagan religious and musical 
practices, the older pagan polyphony was replaced by early Christian monophony. 


Corpus iuris canonici, pp. 1256-1257. 
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It also seems possible to propose that the first historical term for the Christian polyphony, “or- 
ganum” came from the pagan instrument, as the indicator of historical connections with the musical 
instrument that was probably polyphonic in the pre-Christian era. Today it is believed that in an 
important historical source from 12th century Medieval Britain, coming from the Herald of Wales, 
the term “organ” referred to vocal polyphony (“organum’), not the musical instrument (“organ”). 
Apparently, there is a possibility that this was the case in Medieval Georgia as well, when the term 
“organ” was used (by Arsen of Iqalto, 12th century important religious figure) to describe the mu- 
sical talent of a high-ranking Georgian composer Ioane (Chavchavadze, 1986; see also Hibberd, 
1955, both quoted by Jordania, 2006:96).'° 
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LeyMionn 1. A.B. GgMogmMBob RoMsmem@sbo joMamsggbo@ob (oggM@bo (Qo 939Mbo). d3. 6. 150 
Bgemo. g6Gogmmd gens dMaGsbogo, 99-11 godmBgd0, Qmdo 20, 33. 267. godmbobqmgds 
LogsMme bgmdobsb3emdos. 3Ms6(3 3. goedabab MagmbLAMyJ(3no (1904:359). Lomggob- 
GMo(30m bmdgmo: 17. 1942. www.mfa.org. D. Reconstruction of W. Newton (1791:249 ff; from 
Perrot, 1971, Pl. XX, n. 2). 

Figure 1. A.B. Terracota lamp from Carthago (obverse and reverse). Around 150 BC. Enciclopae- 
dia Britannica, 11th edition, Vol. 20, p. 267. Image in Public Domain. C. Reconstruction of Francis 
W. Galpin (1904:359). Accession Number: 17.1942. www.mfa.org. D. Reconstruction of W. New- 
ton (1791:249 ff; from Perrot, 1971, Pl. XX, n. 2). 


Leymann 2. B9d5dq6ob ogmmsdob RMgbyo. 99-18 wobsbHoaob weawazoMmgebo, Wosbermgdon 
dg. 6. o@. 1350 Bgemn. 3M0299680 3 Aga303b qdggemgb ByoMme@ dohbgqm 9293038 84M0 
doMdnmab Bymdgob. 

Figure 2. Frescoes of the Nebamun Tombe, nobleman of the 18th-Dinasty, around 1350 BC. Frag- 
ment B (down) contains also the oldest known Egyptian lute frets. 
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Lyon 3. RO3MMAMbaL mombg~ro/boMeEnbaymn jesMbg80 (B3. 6. 240 59cm) Eo byMog0- 
qo SMnbgsmb moybgw@odg IgdILMQemgdgeno (Bz. 6. o—. Bg-8 Low 369). 
Figura 3. Ficoroni ‘s launedda (240 AD) and Nuraghic bronze launedda player (8th-century AD). 
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6067 GONGNAI3BNLN 
(SBLEGHSLNS/LSDSGHOIZIL) 


LMGNSVIEN IGIBNL L90193IISNL DIL96IS INGIMSLS VS 360550 


LagnseyMmdab dgbsb9d esd 3gne@Mgdyemn mgmMngdo: 
abeagae~gomgdnw@ob 439390999 


sbaMm3memans 

HHHMIMEMAN]M, Lagam-damenmangG ws (36mMggmos J(3930b JgdLBsZ3engem Iq(360g- 
J090do da~rgdyymn soMs~@ngdab dabge@gom, LeryosmyMHo J(3939 E R3AIByHo oeg6SyHm- 
dd Zd630MsHEOS AbEAZAOEMSEMYNMA BMMIQdA~WSH — DEMAmbgems gxXadQd0~@sb 96 daMngqjc~a 
mgyobab LMI qjMo@o6. sShmMmBmermansda od a~ggab gHm-gMan ImsgoMo wsdaxjdbgd9- 
Mma aYM adsdImAgba~mn shaMmd3menman dMmbabers3 dJomobmg3by0. Jobo sbGom, daMngqemo 
MRoba s@sdnsbas LaynsmyMa OoXagyRgogoob boyqdgqgmo oym. by, x%IM oMbydmdeobq6 
GEMBgqMa MRobyMa, daMans@se@, IMbmasdagMa LA|MAJGqAMJd0 ~s domo asgMamosbydob 
Log3qd39emBq GoMIM0dZ9 ARMM Cn~D CdYQnwQjd9d0 (Cd &MIgdn. s~@sdosbygdda dsnMo- 
By~m0 MxXobab, Ambmasdoobs ws Immngoabaab BoMs~Qnads sMbydamsEss (~Esdj3g0@MJdqjem0 
seEsdosbab g3gmmq3onb MmammH3 Ig(3bogMym, obg39, 8mdqemoMyem Jgbgj~@NEmgdgddo. dL- 
g03b0 89Mo@ngds 3363@g9d0 AgbLogmemansday, HMIEabL InbgeZaMI(3_ Raq@wyHo Lodagms 
©, BbbogyWMMJdom 30, BMog0~ bdsdo LodmgMs BsMImad3gs gMmbdnsbMdn@s6 Cs Loam 
Lodmgma@sb. gb sdMo Esd330EMEOS Joybg~@sZ0~e@ Babs, Mmd sEM|q{m Lobmas~emgdgddo 
(AgqdQMmgqQoergoobs Ed sEM|Q{E@O AnBomIMAIgeEQdob |MHI76b] sage 3-7eGyMgodo) 
LEmMjeE IMogoembInsbrds Mab asgMsgmgdyero ~d SMS AMMbInsbmds, RaWQBqQMo Lodegms 
Cd 5M Lamm nbengn@MsmyMo LadagMes. gh sqpbgdMaga309, MY asgamgecmabbabydm Joma 
Lodbmasemgdabs ws ggmObmdogob 379349 boboomb. 

Lragamdammmansbs @o Gbmggmms J(3ggob JgdLbo3mgm Jg(36ngMgdgdda(3_ dLaogba 
SdHnd Cdd330EM Zdq~a — Lers3os~myMmds WSs BMMMenbaMgdqjmn KayonMn JIg~egd900 
ZobZaMsMES 7RBMM seEMabegmo obmr3o0~mMHa Ed LomaHhMyAmo ymoRaw@ob. JodenbsmHg- 
mdb dagds, my MmamH qoes gobgamoMgdyomoym bgaMbgdemnsbgddo ~o dydyd6m_gMgdd0 
Lognsmo J(393o Ed 3OMBgMs(3ay~mo BogMamnsbgdgon ~o MmamM jes sMImAIbomaym 
AMogZ0MIEJEMOSbA Ed JMogo~mdsdMosbo Le3nsEyMa Yay7gQgQd0 GVomygqemo AmbyGao~mg 
AMBMasdaynMn Bygaemgdn@ob, 96 IoMBmbgemo obengnwoyomgdn@eb. Jogomomse@, s@EMmgvyen 
Bmdnba@|ddo AmbMasdns BoMdme@agbamns, MAmamM(3 JanGomoGBoMabdob, be3osemyMa 
MsbsdIGMI~menbs Es MosbsLEmMmdab bogyqd3geo (Morris, 1967; Boehm, 2012; Gavrilets, 
2012). RAIBQMAMd0L obeogneyjomyMn sMbydmdoe@ob gsbgamsMgd0b dmegmob boM39% 
09sdo A~EaMdoMgmdb, Gmd M3 AmMEMgsdns, o%(3 8mMeEmngnbos Ed 9H(3 yO SmMemnosbeEMnse, 
AMAQMOd(3 BOMBA MYSbo JRydbgds, 0% oMab Bsdyge6o LryosmyH-bLgbmdmogo 
LEMAIGIMG IgImaMeggdegodo Eo sEM|QE gyrM6mMInggedg CordyoHQog~ ga~egge- 
do. Logoeobb30 EMmab IMogom AmabsyMbs ws gobmaMsq-sbaMmmmmab smmbodbs3b 
RAIRVM, MogabyqQomo bgbmdHag-beynsemyMo yogdoMgdab Aggqmo oMbgdmds 0Q3M03- 
ab, ogbhSMomonb, bodbMgm ws AMeEa~M|M sdgMngobs Cs Mgg06oab B~70m84%gddo0. Mobo- 
89OMMZ7 SKMMMIMEManyMa Ws FBImMM~MNK3aNMa Agbg~eyeEngegdn, Aggqm~mg|dMng, oMyrgg6 
adab dgbodegdmmdob, md AMogomby3gMnsba Mogabyg_oemo bLigbmdmngn gogdaMgedo Jmm- 
BmemangMse bob qb6Mgd@5 dsoMngy7~@ MyRsbbs Es JmMbobgdob obbLHoGyG®b. JrmMbobgdo 
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© doba shGodsmeo — AMogeembgZMosba Mogabygoemo LAgkhmdmMagn 3ogdoMgd0, — bdoMee 
JMaweMmamseo dImadagds sEMnbegm y3ymGyMgddo, semdom, 0908md, GMI gb bobmao- 
0M9d9d0 BMogoembyZMosbo MogabyqQomo yogdoMa@sb obengnEyoM]M daMagym mxRobqyMm 
LAM AIBQMoby] aoweobgmob 9Go08b]q odymagomeobyo. 


59330 EM Qd4YEMN BoMs~engdab 3MnBa3yonn bg~egd. d34GgMns ws 

LegasemyMn Ji3ggab bomsgqqd0 

sEsdosbas ImGab YangyWMo LoygosmAMmdab saMagaymna mxsbo@sb godImMd~nbsM9- 
mab ae@gs 3MaGogqem godyqgdsb dmambmgb. sdab ghia-gman bogyqdggmo abso, md 
Lagasmyimds oMbgdmde@s damambmdam ~s somomba Bmoab aobdogmmedsda, 380Mg3ge0 
bgMbgImosbgdabs ws deydyIKMAgMgdnb gohgbsd~@9. Imgnyg06 BMmgoMamB dob Iogocmoorb. 
BAM{ZoMaMBHo sHab yZqmoby IoMBago ~Es sEMabeEgmn gMoyRMg~@nsba, gMa-JHmImbmdo- 
260 sHbgd0; 8GmyzoMaMGQd0 wb gh sMbgdgdos ws IMogmegonsb asdg@mo! IgMbydob ao- 
999. Loob&gMgbmo ab Bo4Go, md msbsdgeMmM3Z9 domeEmangMn asdm3gmg3gd0b dobgc0- 
30m, gb gMayxMgceonsba mMasbrbdo boboomeagds bom3oGo Lm ynsemyMmdam, abo JIg~@gd0 
ddysMgdyemoas Logoe@obb3o abeognoyjomyMn yRMQ@abL gomMenbs309d9, nb3MMdo(300b 
NMongMMas3Zmoby Wd JARMQEMs ImMoab nbGodqM Leyno~myM ymbGo4Hog (Stevens et 
al., 2012: 2132). gb odob Badbogb, Gmd bgMbgdEMndbo ~|s dydydEM3gMgdab BsGMdmdmdob 3g- 
Gameda d93%o qbgher gxodo 7339 Legnsemymn ayer ~Eo sHo JoM&mbgms 96 ImbmasdaxyMo. 
AgbLodsdoboe@, gambgob Sadbab 439d wagd ~:sd33{0OMQd4yEM B9Mo~@0QI0, MMI~ab Iabg~e- 
30333 LagnsmaMimeds asbgamsMes LomnGoMyemo CEs AmbmasdayMa dydqI6mgmgdnbao6b. 
a sbfgbmdng dofGgqMagdb La gnsemamin (bm3gMgdo aoshb~@om, dg sbgm MImMnsbo(3 bsd- 
mgo0ygbgo: Lgbmdmago woymae (mo Ldgbob Rodmysmmndgds ws asdMogemgdob bgbmdmogn 
BMmMdab BoMdmdmds, Mo(3 gggoMHameG ob sbsboomgdb) 8AMZOMAMHJd0b Le yns~maMmdob 
Logndggm bg sMab hodmysmodgdqmn Eo oMs 8oMaJom, LeynsmyAMmde sMob bomIm{d60- 
mo bgbos qmongmamdag@eb. 


AMogsemBygMnsbo LadbyoemyM-beynsemyein L&MyJGyMgqdn se@sdns6gddo 

SEM|VED s~@sdosbgddo Ambmgosdonbs ws 8memngnbaob BHoGogzob bLoyeyd3gemb aba 
Agodemggb, GMI seEMgAbsdnbemIm{dgem ws, gobbo3qoMgdom yo, JgdIgMMggdQmMODS BYVEr- 
GHYMQdda doMingama mRsbobs ws FmMbabgdob o6b80G Go bogdome LybSow@ss aodImgerg- 
Bago, Caw (3030~MN 930980296 Jg~MsMgdaM. IMogoembg3ZMnsba Mogabygoema LAgbmdmMngon 
303d0M Qd0b b3gm@MaM Ba~o go, AMbmagsdosbasb 96 3memnagnbosbosb JgwsMgdam, 4x3MAm 
domoemas. sbgmo Logos yAMa RanwgQd0 qagqMboemyMas sdobmbaob Magambdo, 0d boenb- 
od ImMab, Gmdmgda/3 sMHgorema obmemo300b gdm Ly~ Logo~mobbgo g60d9 modoMs3md96. 
Sdobmboab Mgaombda sham xaygBqh boa gnsmayMm-bfgbmdHing LOMAI®jHob mob sbmogh 
gobosMgoqemn BsImdab obbGoGyGBo, GmMIgemaz avyerabbdImdb ImMogomby3MHnv6 bfgbdsmag 
nMoagMamdgdbs wo Msde@gj60d9 dodob sMbygdmdob (Walker et al., 2010: 19195). 99 bob&g- 
dodo Jommgdboy Ed Bo(ggdbog 043M obGodqma qHongMames Logs@obbge ob~engn~@msb ws 
39G9200 O696a~mgd96 d03d3gd0b NOBMNbZgqmyMgab BqbA(30ob, 9647 Leyns~myaM dodmdob. 
domMmmMangMa Jsdmds ga LoghMame of oMab oMbydamo. dbasgbo YaygRqho LMy4&qHmq- 
do sMbgdmob Igemobgbasdo (Malinowski, 1929), 398 sMMagyen gym ByModo (Loeb, 1950), 
dBLHMsmagm sdmMnggbas 3yjer8%gddo (Howitt and Fison, 1880; Berndt, 1976), Gs(3 493% 


Ama bsoyAGb omzgdws. EMrAgobege Labsdegamgdo, Ms M4do Joes, BymBymo somagaemn 
mgydsbab g9%7d9, BoJBmdMng0@, 0H sMbygdmadb. soMngvyemo myRsba 339 ~own bobo 30- 


' asdgGs — bobdgbe y9xGge0. 
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MSMOJIS Cd BM(Z9MId0 Job Jgd~@|g, MH(3 S@ddosbA _gsdMZn~wS SBMngn~@sb, AasbsgnmoMs 
AnBoMdIm{JIg~]d9, 39HdM LogymMH]do (Cs dgJdbo ~Ca~wn aQMoMJagmo (9%aNR9d900. Jowbg- 
d39@ ddobs, of gHao doemosb Ibadgbgrmmgo6a ImdgGH Hos, MMIQGma’3 g¢gob J43qd sygbgdb 
SoMMgZyYMa MxYsbab BoM3AQmoeoMdsb: Raqxqha LAgbmdMag-bery3o00~myMHa LMJ] HyMgQd0 
3363@900 LEmMge@ d3gem 3qmhyhgddo, Cow 3ngag~Mb9(3096do 30 Jomo Bo~mo agemgeob. gb 
cenbsdo3o LEmHg@ adob IAggbgdgem ows nymb, Mmd Kaygqho LgbmdHog-b3osemyMa 
LMJ HyM]{d0 RAM seMabegens, 30EM] saMmg3qmo mxobo. 

SBobs6 Ed303dAMQdaM, LonbHMQLMs oyBMaggmo B8agdggqdab Boasmoamn. 80g999ddo 
SoMaAgYma MRobab sMbydmds (36mdng~ma Qo Hos. grab GyMbdyenab dabje@gom, 30309960 
MH gobbbg039dqem LoedyoMmdo (ybmgMmdqb: dggeo Syob bodyomMm, bow@o(3 ababo dqda%ing9- 
dmamdob 9693006 ~s Logmoab bodysHim, Mmdgmaiz InbsmdmJIg~@o do6Gqb bombgdab as3- 
egbob 439d Bodmyserndes. JmMbabgdoba06, damage myxsbars6 wo Imbmasdnsbars6 (96 
8mengabrsborsb) EszogdaMgQdqema 0OLGnGyGJoo YRMGm- 30H%33930M Bernbeaqeds, Gmegbs(3 
80309980 d96Gqb Logengddo (36mgMmdg6, 06 MMbeEs3, MM(3o gHao Lmgymgmn 963939 8a- 
Aggd0b sobsgb, bmem Gyob bodIysMmdoa gb obbGo8yGgqd0 Gogemgdoe ofg6g6 mogb. Symb- 
Seb g3yqmgbab DgIe@Qg0 LonbSyMgLM wWsbsbosmgds: 38399960 Logengdda ,omoM BoM- 
Amse@a9696 gMansb LodmbswonM|mM YayQb, GmIeab dagbom IAga~eEMHim MmobsdIdIGmd~mess, 
oMsdge@ ababo af(39Z096 Gomygqmo obengneEyomymha MxYsbgdob saM asGowe, Mmdgg~mes 
ImGob Lasbeamgg Igboderms EsMeggqymayy go oymb“ (Turnbull, 1963: 32). obe@ogn@qomyMn 
mRsbo 8ng9g9ddo, Jgbodeomes, Lmgymab bsdyoMmeosb A7ImbIma LAM AIHyMHo aymb. 


B23dMn 323499 9M Ldghmding-beynsemyM LAM yJByMobs ~es IMsg9embInsBmMdsb Immab 

LodmgMs 30093 QMan BoJGrMoas, Gob 399-3 Jgagadmns ZagoMoyjemm, GMI be3o0oe- 
nAmds ab qb6Mgdb obengneyomyM myRobbs CEs AMbMgodoob. Iogsmmomse, d9da%M39d- 
Jer 3QEMBNM]ddo, GmamMHz Bgho, Ighogo Kayqgqmo eo JgmosbbdIgdqemns, Loe~mm we ob- 
CaZnEMsemyM LogaHmgdgdbq dgddbom LodmgMy{db dobodsemyMa Mmm ygaHogm. dmenm 
sMbengyemgddo AMog0em0 Abadgbymmg060 33—~Mg3Z9 AoGoMeo Agbozab sommmaoym-ag69- 
83q%0 bogyqdgmgdnb dgbobgd. bL&ogg6 SMoybab Cs ombyd yrMeobosb bsdMmdgdd0 — 
Agbogob 93gmer4(304%0 Imegegdo (Brown, 2000) ws Mohmd Aegmob se@sdoobo (Jorda- 
nia, 2011) — BsAggbgd0s dgbagab, GmamGHy asesMigbob LAMoGgaoob gyb4(300 s~@odosbob 
9J8mmyioob seEMgym bogygbqjM7dByJ. 09 65dMMdI_ddo CAIMbLH|MaM{dqemns IMogoembIosbo 
RGI7RqM LoImgMob Ameo sesdosbns Yaygob aogMomnsbydsdo wes Boba3ZyWMse 43MM 
demagM eo bsdod IGs(39dmgdmsb_ 3mMbyyMHQb(300d0, ZIM 30~Eg_Z oMBMngoda g3mm~mq(300b 
SEM|YM JH98gdb]. Agbogob Gmemo xaygab gogMonsbydodo wes ymemgJGoyMa ow@gb- 
Hy@mdab dgJd6odo Msg gyengdMngoe@ sfgb Gohggbgd0 gxmb dmggnbalb ogMngob doa- 
oman (John Blacking, 1973). Agbagab gsdogMonsbydgma Hema LEmMy@ JgdgMMgZqdg9~™ 
bsembaos 3qm@®qjMgddos 3oMasce@ SsGdmAgboammo, shy 09 3xyemByMgddo, MmIeg|dagz Aggbb 
BabsdoMas 34MBWMVdMS6 WQRMM sbhermb M056, 30EM] CAwWO (330~MNb9(30g80, MMIQ@Ors 
93M6Mdng3o InbsMImMAI{Egd9d9 Ws Zo8OGsmabHyMa GoMdmgdob 38Gb yadigdSyJo oagoymo. 
domo AgbLags ymangJGayMo CEs aodogMoosbydgemoo. 

SEM|VQEO Axgbogab RagqgxyWMmdabs CEs goeosMAgbab |BybA(3agdob MgmMMasbasb yo- 
gdoMdos 89mgmoMJgmemaayMa dmbos(39dgd0 o@Magn~@sb. Job JoIega, Mo(3 s~@oedosbab 
agoab-bodo gsdmgym LogMam Bnbssemb, SmIaba~gdn fodmgn~@by6 dnbsbg, ~wonbygb mm 
R96bg LasHyeo, EsNsSBoMsZ@oM LogMgmo 3dam~mgJdn ~Ed, Yy3Zgqe~mgqg dob Jgj~gg9@, S@o- 
dosbab Yodo Anbsdy wCoy(i3Zg9mo begds JaMdbmdnsM%J AGs3gomgdabs ws L630 yxadgdobas6 
363M QH300b Bnbsdg. sbgmo LodadMmgdabsedo 0988/3909 063g3b odob, md (390739%)- 


mo 9E@sdasbgd0 WRBMGM IA_7Goe begdosh yYIQA7Bbq CodImyzo~—gdyemgeo, Raq@wyMa jmmMH- 
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cenbs(309 Ed KayQob-da~ws samboSdo 30 yergdyemmedb. s~@sdnsbo adgbb goM3gZqQ43em obo 
L&MsGBgg00b, Moms odMdmemb Inbsbg Cod330EMgdabomgab. AMogombdnsbmde gMm-gM- 


Ma sbgma LAMsGBjg009. se@odosbab gogMansbydab 8Mmyggbgd0 smbodbyEns o3{gbGMoemm- 
BoMgL sQoMgbbab ws oMendsoMg3Zgb Msdo~@ybLdo* (Lovejoy, 2009: 74, 744, 745). Iqgmobb- 
AQeQmO JIGRIdgQd0b Mmmob BHeEs Imdobaegdob dobsbj aow@sMAgbab gMa-gMa Imogo% 
RoI GMMow@ss IoR6gvye0 (Lovejoy 2009; Cosmides and Tooby 1992). 53%9M39, ombodby- 
mos, HMI s@odosbab Es syBMngodo s@sdosbabdsg3oMa Doodybgdob qyobobygbgemo bogmoam 
BabsdoMo BMog9e-IeEgjeEMnSH Cs IMog0~M-dsdMnsb Ya7QqQooe (36mM3gMmdeobgb, MmdgmdO(3 
ISdIGMs AmMMob samboBdn AnbodsemaMHn EOS ymQommaym es L8gGdob ymb3qMQb3n0 (gb 
nzobob36gmn sboboomgdb 0d yYodgdb, MmMIMg|dbs(73 IMogombg3Mosba MogabyQomo bLAgbeo- 
SHB 3d3dNM]d0 sfga) 30 — BmdagMnw@sb sMbgdomsde@q (Lovejoy, 2009). sbgmo be(gose- 
G-Lghmdmng LAM 7JGyMs Gob qLOM7deo0 doMagy|EmO MyYsbgdob Rodmyoemndgdob (Foley 
and Gamble, 2009: 3268). AMogoembInsbmdob GsHImMIMdab B7IMa smbaddyma Amegennais 


gmobbdgds spodnsbab seMayer ggmema3asdo Rangyma berynsmayM-bfgbmdmagn Imege- 
ab sMbgdmdeb. o@odasbab 8oM3qgmymg@agma oMbygdmdob AmbmasdayMo ~ws Immagobaymo 


Lognsmo AmeEgmo 39M(3 IMogZgaembdnsbmdob JoJIbaw@s ws 39M KayqgBob LAMeSjaoqm 
ZogMansbgdob doyBymdeoo bgemb. Igbodengdgmns, Hd KayoqHo gomMeaboMgdyeo Im- 
MagmbanMn LndmgMs ws IMogoemby3ZMosbo MogabyQoemo LAgkbmdMHaga 3o3daMgJe0 s~@odo- 
sbab g93memn3aab seEMgqm 98989d%9 go~msMAgbabs ws Lr3osmayHin gHmosbmdob doJ4d6ab 
L&MoGJa0gd0 yrmoRocmny3b96. 


Ldgbmdming-bmsnseymin b& M494 8yM%QJd0 ~s g>mMenbaMgdyemn axnbogdn 

Lonb&gMghms, Mmd BMabgqmos Eo BbM3ggmms ImMabs3 Kayeqho yrmMe@obamg- 
demo LoImgMe-gmygomnbs3ns LEMMA ad gxad_Qddos _Zo{ZMEgemgeyema, MmAm~|dn(3 (36=3- 
HmMd96 oMs AMEMgsdayM Bygaengdoe, 9999 4RBMGM WE gogMansbyd9d0@, bows 3 bJgbm- 
dMHng-MQsIMMENIR3OqmMo dSoMMga Jga3agb MmMHagZq Lgbob Mosdegbod9 BoMImdow@agbgemb. 
AMMA JMMMe@aboMgdyemo YanaqMa LodmgMs 98 yYodgQddo gsdmaygbgdo bLer3osemyMa 
KaqBab gobogMonsbydmo@ ws Ms Lobabssmd~aygam bLigbob dmbsbawse@ ws 06 bjgbm- 
dMagZ0 BoM HbamMMabL L6go 8mMGg630qMo Ldgbmdmago smoosbbgdabasb wobo3og0e@. odob bo- 
BoMabsoMme@, 08 xXadgddo, MmIE|_dd0(3 JomeEme@ IsdMo Amgmab Ieg@Mab dmbobowse, 
RAgBymo LodegmMs oF agbg~egdo. Jogomoamse@, oMs-Imomaosdagm ogbSMomoyM goggogh 
Od y8NVO SH 38qMdaMEOL? ayboyma LadmgMs sbobosmgdm, bream Imbmasdoyma 347- 
Mogmbaabsagab* yo aqbweow bodmgme ~y(36ms (Brown and Farabaugh, 1991: 270). 

Lxrgnsm Ma gogdoMgdab AgbsMAwybgd9 Dbodgbgm~mmgo6a5 LerynsmyMe@ Iubm3Mgd 
0d9dda ~s 3d BMm3gbb bomb qymdb bLodegmob Jgb6o3gms. Iogommomse, godmbms 
RGI7BQOdO MHagZ9 Ligka mobsdMoe Imgmab, MyWd(30 Logs@obbgo dagMob godmbi39d96 wo 
LodagMs godmayg6gd0 Raqgab gMonsbmdob L&oGyjbob nbsbodbgdmo@ wo sMs gMoro 
bdgbob dog® dgmmoab dobsbo~@se (Mitani, 1988). Lbgom0 dmmMob, degemMgdo LgbmdmMog0e@ 
SJGo\MQd0 Mh sMs-MQIMmMEy30qm bLobmbgdda(3 Cs CNAH]dO BImMay|bgd9 Bygoemb 
ImGHab ZogdaGab gobsdyoMadmse@s(y Ed 9d jogdaMab Lbggdabagab wsbsbsbogo~e@o(3 (Geiss- 
mann, 2000; Barelli et al., 2008). Loob&gMgbms, md andmbo dmeam EMMI] (36mbn~o aYm, 
Amamh3 ImbmasdqMa Yodo, dogmodI dme~mm bobgddo asdmAb—wos Imbs(399gd0, Mmdcmab 
dnbjeEZ0M gadmbos RanggQddo bmagygh gMmbg IgG DoIGns ws sImemnsbeEMns sbobo- 


2 sgbL@Mommdamggqb sgoMgbbob es sMendsamg3Qb Gsdarweyba — Smdobae@gdab bobgmdgdn. 
> Pied butcherbirdi — o3b4MsmogGn jod¢gogob bsamMbobgmdo, IMAM |Moe~o Rogo. 


* aqMogmban — dag~maMadal mexsbab FMgemBqQwes y3030, ogbGMomoyMa ImIM|Msen fo®o. 
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09d (Barelli et al, 2008; Savini et al. 2009; Sommer and Reichard, 2000). 390 8md of qoeo 
aymb gobog3goM0, MMI andmbyd0 ImgMasb oMs JoMGBM oy Gow, MmamM3 oJod~@g oym, 
doMams@se@, (36mMdomoa, sMsdg@ Lym 830%] Lodo abengr@Moemabasb Jzd~wE_0M YA7RId- 
dag. Ho@asbsz_ 30dMbgd0 7RBMM COE YA7VBId9E9(3 (36M3MHMdg6, Amdsgae~mdo, Agbodenme, 
SEIMAGENL, HMI gadmbos JmmMab 7QRBMm- ~Caga boboImgMm xYXayQ39d0(3 oMbgdmdb. 

LodmgMab omgabgds bab qBymdb Logos yma Losbemgab dgJdbsb Mga8Gme@nJ4(30- 
Jmo@ IAMIaLgq{o® _Gqjmo ARaGob yoddo, Mmdgenaz (36mdogros boebgemom splendid fairy 
wren.? 08 yoddo LodmgMob LEag3emmd96 sMs BoMHGBr QMco myYsbab 6gg%gd0 oM99@ “436m, 
Ambymo abeEngn@gdn(73. Doamgaob LaynsmyHn Dsdo-dgamab Lodegms 34R3G%m sbermbos 
JMadsbymasb, 30eEM) ag6gGog4yWM0 dodo-d3ga~mabs, MMIQMM(3 JAadsbymas6 boyns~- 
Mo 303doMa oH 943m (Greig et al., 2012; Mann et al., 2006). MMAbI®Menma, 808] bLengo®gmob 
dobjeE3Z0M, LodbMga sdgMageda di36mgMQd0 9d Aa®gdob Loaybem bLodmgMs GgMogmMo- 
Nom (o(330b 7QBMm- gogb es obergnsgosb o63g3b sbos~ma Sgmobeoab di36mgMgQdme bodmg- 
Gob gob ,8o30"-Losb. ogb8MomonMo “butcherbirdi” jo@93 goo doasmamos odabs, md 
AMMA BMMMegnbaMgdyemn KXaqgyMa Ladmgms godmayg6gdo sMHo bLadbqomamo dgMAg3- 
absmgab, oMsd9e0 Raqg@ab bggMgdb JmmMab gMansbmdob godemagMgdabomgab. bonb&9%g- 
boo, mI 08 gxaddag 0M Jgnbodbyd5 Ambmasdonb 433g9mM0 badbgdn®. ogh&MoemayMa “pied 
butcherbirdis” yaya Lodmgms sab sbo~ma ws Gbmdama Bobagdab doMbydo. mmHagZ9 
bgbo mobodMse Imbsbom~mgmab (Janney et al., 2016). sgbhGMomaMn godgogo (magpie), Gm- 
Agerag_ 0939 BrMMenbaMgdqm Yanado Imgmab (Brown and Farabaugh, 1991), bdgbmdmag 
89H BEAMMIdL Mogabyjgmse oMA|ZL ws oH sMHab AmbmgsdayMa yoda (Durrant and Hughes, 
2005). jodgodob anbegda73 begnaemyGn ghansbmdnbs ws Ms3~e@9(3gab IodBbgdb gdbob-ymg- 
do. IMasmns, KagVgqho bfgbmdmngn gogdoMgoob oMbgdmds yXayQR3do oM Badbsgh, md gb 
adO Ssa(3a~ngdense@ BOMMenboM|d yor aqnboseo ImgMab, dogM%od bLo3zdome@ sdjzoMos, md od 
0d9ddo, AMIE|d03 ALDSEO AMgMnsb, KayoBqnMo LigbmdmHngo gogMansbgdgd0 a3b3g~ege0. 

BOMMEAAMZdqMO ayBegdob sMeMbydmdo Aggbb qoberomgb Bomgbsg dod3s6%q we 
SMOMoemgddo, Mmdemgdaiz IMogoemby3ZMnsbo YayQyMa LigkbmdmMoga qMongMomdgdam bo- 
Losmegdns6, oemdom, odob dHoemo joes aymb, md abobo faSgdabg06, andmbgdobgo6 
Cd sEdsdnsbgdnbas6 gobbbgo3g9d0m, bsbgZMo@ Inbsdy ws bobgZMee bggddq (36mgMmdg6 
Od bIsdoMama BmMgZoEmabs(3n8 dom AGsggdmgoab yyMo@mgdab JasyHmdab Gabygb y4dbob. 
s@sdosbb gh 8Gmdmds gowosgGoma sfgb, Mo~@go6 ab odmbadsG Ma (ymMesbos, 2011) 
Cd 8m9bgG0d 7 aodoGmbgdyeno yYodos. mbmdmd ~s dod306%qd, Jgbsdemms, Bodob doo- 
GMggb Cs omoM aobogamsMgb bogqbem bLodmgmab Agg39, Gm39 g9dmgy43696 s~@odnsbobs 
Ed sEsdosbabdsg3oMa Jondygdob LogMam BnbsdseMb. myd(39 gh Logamba (39~mggq aobbom- 
306 dmambmgh ws byammegds fgdo ImbbLybgdob gomamadb. 


@ob336 

doMEMangMa Cs Le ynsmyAMa Aq(3bogMgdgdab wWsMagddo Cs9330EMES sdbMn, Mmd- 
mab dabjegoms73 KayqgBqQha boryonsmyMmds agosbegma Amgm bso Eo ab gobgamoM~@s 
Bogengdse LrgnsmaHin 3mMdgda@ob. 9d BoMo~@nadeb, Jgbodrmms, wWogq8oMabsoMmoar ob- 
oma bge@go, AMdmoab dobgegzams(3_ K3QBqQMo oeEg6GyjMmdo CEs beryno~maMmds 80Mgqmo- 
Ed. Dsasmanse@, Lr3asemyMa QHhongMamdgdn sbsbaomgdmM ydoMBoggb ghManyxMg~e@06 
MMasbabdgob, MmImg|daz sHobAgbmdMagse IMogmmgdnsb. xYaQngyqMoa berygns~myMimes, 


Raggymo b4gbmdmMago smasbbydo eo. XaqggQMHo Agbogomamoa bLoJ(3agema ag6g~@gdo0 693 


° Splendid fairy wren — dgmyGgoob myobab ogbhMomoyMa soGoMo IMIM|Moeo Roo. 


° http://www.australianwildlife.com.au/pied_butcherbird.html. 
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AqdyIEMg0Hms Ed BMnbgqmos yYodgddo, Joo ImMoab, s~@odos6do ~o gb bod(gogemo Rgx- 
BAL gMansbmdob gdbobyMQd0. s~odnsbdo anbeyMn Lodmgmab gogM(3g9m~mgd0 Josbodbgdb 
o8sb, HMI g7gmMemy(300b sEMgyem LoygbqM7dbq gomMenboMgdyeno 4/3939 o~@edosbob bm- 
GosmgMmdab AmosgoMHo VRoJGmMa qoeoo ymoamaym. BomgmosMgmmmansbs wos sbmMm3m- 
mamansdo sMbydqyemo Ambs3gdgdo0b dobgwegams(3, BmemabJgbmdMago 3o3daMgb0 sMbgdmo~@s 
JB o00b seMgqem LoggbyMgdby eo gobnsMgdyemn Asdmdab nbbGoG®yGHo go3MQgerg- 
dem AY 93H JadJaMmggdgem Bmddo. Jgbsdemme, gngoMoyQeEmm, GMI LaynsemyMmds ws 


RIIABYM Ego SyMmds s~@sdasb6yddo qdgqmogbo wo 8oMgqmoe@0 LryosemyHa boGImboJd- 
Bas Eo sMs nbEngo@ysmMa MRsbgdob gsbg3amoMgd0b Jgegg0. 
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NINO TSITSISHVILI 
(AUSTRALIA/GEORGIA) 


ON THE ORIGINS OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR IN CULTURE AND NATURE 


Established paradigms of sociality: from individuals to groups 

Anthropology 

In the studies of anthropology, socio-biology, and animal behaviour, sociality and group iden- 
tity are often thought to have evolved from solitary existence and individual nuclear families. In 
anthropology, this view was particularly reinforced in the first half of the 20th century by the prom- 
inent anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski. Throughout his ethnographic works and theoretical 
discussions, Malinowski maintained that the nuclear family is the foundation of human social units. 
According to Malinowski, tribes and bands emerged as a result of the unification of individual nu- 
clear families. The paradigm of nuclear family, monogamy, and polygyny has been firmly imprinted 
in scholarly and popular views of human evolution. Similarly, until recently, the major paradigm 
of the development of music has also implied evolution of group singing and particularly, of poly- 
phonic vocal styles, from some earlier stages of monophony and individual singing. This is despite 
the fact that polyphony and group singing are better suited for, and more common in, pre-industrial 
and foraging societies than monophonic musical forms. 

We have similar paradigms in the fields of animal behaviour, according to which sociality and 
coordinated group behaviour developed from earlier non-social and solitary behaviours. For exam- 
ple, monogamy among the early hominids is thought to be one of the foundations for the devel- 
opment of egalitarianism, social cooperation, and equality (Morris 1967; Boehm, 2012; Gavrilets 
2012). The major flaw of this model is that monogamy, polygyny and even polyandry, around 
which nuclear family and marriage are built, are not the most prominent features of the social or- 
ganisation of pre-industrial and foraging societies. Many anthropologists and travellers of different 
timeshave noted the customary existence of permissive and group sexual unions in societies across 
Africa, Australia, South and North America and Oceania. Modern anthropological and evolutionary 
accounts usually deny the possibility that multiple and permissive sexual unions chronologically 
preceded nuclear units and the institution of marriage. Marriage and its antipode—multi-sexual 
union—might have co-existed in most known cultures because they were in the process of transi- 
tion from multi-partner system to the nuclear family and from sexually inclusive units to sexually 
exclusive social units. 


Critique of the Established Paradigm 

Bacteria and the Origins of Social Behaviour. 

The idea that sociality emerged among humans from the nuclear family units needs a criti- 
cal examination for various reasons. One reason is that sociality has existed for millions of years 
before the first vertebrates and mammals emerged. Prokaryotes are the most ancient living organ- 
isms. They have only one chromosome. Prokaryotes bacteria show that they are very social crea- 
tures, without being sexual, reproducing without the fusion of gametes. Recent studies of prokary- 
otes show that even the earliest and non-sexually reproducing biological organisms can be highly 
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social and coordinated, involving intimate contact between cells (Stevens et al., 2012: 2132). This 
fact questions the established axiomatic concept, according to which, sociality developed from 
solitary or monogamously living mammals. If non-sexually reproducing bacteria had a social life, 
then we could expect that sexual reproduction emerged from the intimate sociality of non-sexually 
reproducing organisms, which lived for billions of years. Sociality thus did not emerge from small 
sexual-reproductive units. In fact, sexual reproduction might have evolved from the social interac- 
tion of early geological stages, when sex did not even exist. 


Multiple Sexual-Social Structures in Humans 

We need to rethink the monogamy and polygyny paradigm of early humans. In many small 
societies, which until recently lived by foraging, or combination of foraging and farming, the insti- 
tutions of nuclear family and marriage have been very unstable; incidence of multi-sexual unions, 
on the other hand, has been very high. Non-monogamous social practices are very common among 
the Amazonian people of South America. The belief in partible paternity is universal in Amazonia 
and it has been characterised by “nonexclusive mating relationships and various institutionalised 
forms of recognition and investment by multiple fathers” (Walker et al., 2010: 19195). Naturally, 
the belief is paralleled by multiple sexual relationships, whereby women as well as men have sexual 
relationships with several partners during the same period of time. Multiple sexual unions were also 
common in Melanesia (Malinowski, 1929), many African societies (Loeb, 1950), and Australian 
Aborigines (Howitt and Fison, 1880; Berndt, 1976) — a fact, which often puzzled travellers and 
scholars. Forms of nuclear family are firmly established in all known societies. However, there is 
one important factor, which prompts us to question its ancestral origin in human evolution: multiple 
sexual practices are more common among the foragers or pre-industrial societies than they are in 
large civilizations, and their share has declined and almost disappeared over the course of civilisa- 
tion. Such tendency of development points to the possibility that multi-sexual social units might be 
the earlier forms of human sexuality and sociality. 

The pygmy case is interesting in this sense. While it is widely noted that Pygmies have nuclear 
families, Colin Turnbull mentions the two separate worlds of the Pygmies: the ancient forest world 
of foraging, and the village world, influenced by the advanced farming cultures of the Bantu people. 
Institutions related to marriage, nuclear family, and monogamy (or polygyny) have occurred more 
prominently when Pygmies lived in the Bantu villages, but these institutions have been less prom- 
inent in situations closely associated with the ancestral forest world. For example, according to 
Turnbull, interpersonal relationships within a Pygmy band changed when they were with villagers 
and even when a lone villager paid a visit to a Pygmy camp. As he pointed out, in these situations, 
Pygmies “are no longer a single, united hunting band, co-operating closely, but an aggregate of 
individual families, within which there may even be disunity” (Turnbull, 1963: 32). Individual 
families thus seem to be an outgrowth of the village world. 


What is the Connection between Multiple Social-Sexual 

Structures and Group Polyphonic Singing? 

Singing is another reason to think that sociality preceded individual families among the hu- 
mans. Music of the foragers, whose cultures are closer to human ancestors than are those of large 
civilizations, is predominantly collective and inclusive. Solo songs and songs of individual concern 
play an insignificant role. More importantly, studies such as Steven Brown’s Evolutionary Models 
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of Music (2000) and Joseph Jordania’s Why Do People Sing (2011) examined and demonstrated 
the ways in which music among the early hominid groups must have served the needs for sur- 
vival and helped create a unified identity. In his ethnomusicological work with the Africans, John 
Blacking (1973) brilliantly showed the role of music in creating shared identity. Jordania proposed 
amore specific scenario, according to which the collective performance of rhythmic multi-part mu- 
sic might have served as a means of self-defence and survival (aposematic functions of music) in 
dangerous and competitive natural environments of Africa, in times when weapons and articulated 
speech were not yet developed. Thus, group singing evolved as a strategy of social coordination, 
and via this coordination, as a means of biological survival and natural selection. 

Similar suggestions have been made in paleoarchaeology and palaeoanthropology. The shift 
to terrestrial dwelling, bipedalism, and reduction in canine size that occurred after the genus homo 
split from the common ancestor, would have made hominids more vulnerable to predators on the 
ground. Adaptations to life on the ground included more dependence on cohesion within the group, 
and the reduction of same sex agonism, the features noted for Australopithecus Afarensis and Ar- 
dipithecus Ramidus (Lovejoy, 2009: 74, 74e4, 74e5). The increase in cooperative and coordinated 
behaviours is noted as a key factor in the survival of humans at early stages of evolution (Lovejoy, 
2009; Cosmides and Tooby, 1992). The multi-male, multi-female social organization of early hom- 
inid groups is noted in palaeoarcheology as the one, which must have preceded the emergence of 
the nuclear family (Foley and Gamble, 2009: 3268). It is suggested that the last common ancestor 
of humans and African apes exhibited multi-male, multi-female mating structure, which was com- 
bined with minimal male-to-male agonism, and moderate to substantial sperm competition (the 
latter is usually characteristic of species with a multi-sexual mating system) (Lovejoy, 2009). The 
group polyphonic singing and the multi-male multi-female social-sexual organization both might 
have been survival strategies at the early stages of human evolution. 


Sexual-Social Units and Coordinated Singing 

It might be interesting for the main argument of this article that complex, coordinated forms 
of group singing and vocalisations seem to be more characteristic of those bird and animal species, 
which live in multi-male multi-female social-sexual units, and in which vocalisations serve not the 
purpose of sexual selection, but that of intra-group social coordination. In contrast, in those species 
where only male sings to attract sexual mates, coordinated choruses are not characteristic. For 
example, non-monogamous Australian magpie and pied butcherbird sing in coordinated choruses, 
while the confamilial pied currawong which breeds in pairs that hold territories only during the 
breeding season, lacks highly organised duets (Brown and Farabaugh, 1991: 270). 

In gibbon groups, males and females produce different sounds, but the capacity to sing is equal 
between the two sexes, and vocalizations are not used by one sex to attract the opposite sex during 
the mating season (Mitani, 1988). In fact, females are often sexually active outside of breeding 
season, and duets are used for strengthening social bonds within the pair or a small family unit 
(Geissmann 2000; Barelli et al., 2008). Besides, while until recently gibbons were thought to be 
an exclusively monogamous species, more recent evidence reveals that gibbon groups may include 
more than one male, and they can be polyandrous (Barelli et al, 2008; Savini et al. 2009; Sommer 
and Reichard, 2000). Therefore, it should not be a surprise that gibbons sing not only in duets as 
commonly promoted, but in groups of at least three individuals. In the light of recent observations 
of gibbon social groups of five or six individuals, there is a possibility that gibbon singing choruses 
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might include more than three individuals. 

Learning to sing facilitates the formation of social unity among the reproductively promiscu- 
ous fairy wrens (Greig et al. 2012; Mann et al., 2006). The song is learnt by family members, as 
well as strangers, who join the family. Therefore, the song of a social father and offspring is closer 
to each other than the song of a genetic father and offspring who are not familiar with each other. 
According to the ornithologist Peter Slater, choruses of South American fairy wrens serve the pur- 
pose of reinforcing territorial security and defence, not unlike the Haka choruses of the Maori of 
New Zealand. Another example of the use of complex coordinated chorus for a group’s unity is the 
song of Australian pied butcherbird (Janney et al., 2016). Monogamy is not apparent in this species 
either (http://www.australianwildlife.com.au/pied_butcherbird.html). Australian pied butcherbirds 
use both known and newly composed tunes in their chorus songs. Both sexes equally participate in 


the choruses. Australian magpie also chooses sexual partners freely and is not known as a monoga- 
mous species (Durrant and Hughes, 2005). Magpie choruses too assist in the creation of social unity 
and territorial defence (Brown and Farabaugh, 1991). While species that feature multiple sexual 
unions do not automatically imply that they sing in coordinated choruses, it seems likely that the 
species with coordinated group singing are polygynandrous, i.e. they employ multiple and inclusive 
sexual unions rather than monogamy or polygyny. The absence of coordinated vocal choruses in 
our closest relatives—chimpanzees and bonobos—who are also known for their highly polysexual 
nature — could be due to the combination of terrestrial and arboreal living environments among 
these species, unlike humans, birds, or gibbons, for that matter. While humans might have devel- 
oped highly coordinated choruses as an aposematic feature after splitting from the common ances- 
tor of the great apes and hominids, descending from trees, and becoming fully terrestrial (Jordania, 
2011), bonobos and chimpanzees might have abandoned choral faculties after splitting from the 
common ancestor due to the predation risks of loud vocalisations on the ground. This question, 
however, needs a separate examination. 


Conclusion 

It has been paradigmatic in biological and social disciplines that sociality and cooperation 
is a late phenomenon developed from non-social forms and species. Contrary to this paradigm, 
sociality and group coordination has existed in the earliest monocellular living organisms. Group 
sexual-social and musical behaviours are characteristic of many multi-male multi-female mamma- 
lian and bird species, including humans. The distribution of choral singing in humans also suggests 
that coordinated behaviour was a major part of sociality at the early stages of human evolution. In 
addition, evidence from paleoarchaeology and anthropology indicate that practices of multi-sexual 
unions and beliefs in partible paternity were common. Hence, it seems likely that sociality and 
group identity among humans is a primeval social development, rather than an extension of indi- 
vidual nuclear units. 
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LNILIGNL GIMNSASN Vd BITGIGNL S6GMISHIENMMMSd: 
DMDINN 8MANBMENS, HMBMAGC NESIMBINGIMINN JI6IIQMS 


930, Mba emgdob dobderg, AgbLogomayMo JgILMyMgAdemmds Ed ZqmM®qMob bom- 
AmAZ76. HyMabGqjma ImabsyMmdgdob gwIbodgbormmgebyb ymd3mby_HHL FoMdmowayjbewo, 
AgbLagomyAMse AmbsbamgymdMHngo GyMobdo JgwesMgdam sbs~moa bogs. Abgw@3gemmdsdo do- 
Jgb Ima boqnMmds, GmAgea’z AdmsZg0Mgg Hob wsagadama 3mMb3zMg8yern Inbbom — g630m 
d3gyo6sb ws dgabbo3e@m dobo Agqbazs, Jon~m qdqs~mm Ambsba~mgmds ymbG {Loma Moco 
AgbLodsdob s4Ga3mdgddo Es CsdMbeag Lobe~mda sbo~mn Mg3g7MHQoMa. gh ofGagmdo 3oMaoc 
sbobo3gb 09 LoJdnsbmdob, Gobo(3 gnomMIbagmeman gbgge: A396 3dmabsyMmdn fodbyMgEd0m, 
B8mymmda qbaygh s~@osdosbygdb Logegddo, gnbyMa dom bLodmgMsb ws JgId~@ Ja, Lobe~mda 
sdMSjdqengqdn, Zab3gg¢H BmdqemoMmdsb A3g6 dogh smdmAgboemn dobo~mab gsdmJggy6gd0m. 
8g 3bo4qdHmd, GmamM3 gnomdsbagmmman Cs, 93%9M3g, ,bLodImgmab ByMab&o", Gmdgenr- 
803 2012 Bemag@s6 ImbsBagngmds don~@m bLoImgmab 8 Lobbsgemm &qjHdo bofJoMagqemmdo. 

dsdab, MmeEghs3 gnomaqbogmemaa yobasMme G[eammdb B3ma~mn JgnGoebmb (3me- 
Boab wsgMmgqdodn ~s ImadImgmb sgo~gdogyMn bsMdsG odo, ,bodmgmsby Imbs~enM|gdb" 
39mdM5390M, JIoMBgengb yrm3emnbs, ob, Gobo(3 JaMasbs Mmoybgg{oRa MMs ws IyoH ,0E8- 
9(3gdob" yBmegab (Lausevic, 2007). dom, gw8gGgbbomse, 9% o4gm Gsndgq 49d330EMg]Mb000 
393d0M0 AgbagsmyM HMsea30sbmeb. Jama obGgMgbo, bdoMoe, asdmb3yqqemns LyM3gamnm, 
gZ0596ye676 abga Agbogomy™M yYEogMo~@mdsb, MmIgena(3 sMoyMoo 38g03b dobsdeg goam- 
Bomb — dogsmoamse, Ms@amdo 96 aybeab Hg3980(309d) AMLIQG6OMb. ImMBmobeoagmds 999 
3MHgj0d 8oMZq9mseO Amabdobs JoMogma Iybags, MmMZ0 JgIMb3gq30M ~wogLb6MHm JoMaen 
Agbagob gmHJdIm@b. GmamMH’z Mog0e@ JambMs, ,MmamM3 go Lodmgms ~woobygb, dodob3g 
d363@0, md gb ab aym, Gaba 3gmgd0(3 Job~Seme@s*. 7b BoImMAJIg~@geo Igademgds Jg30@0M- 
MM godm3bse@gdob 6 asMe@sbobgob, MmdAgma’3 do~@gdb LyMZam~mb, Mog0@ 939MM Agba3e 
©d Mobo(3 bobaMdemago gogmgbo ofgb 080d, My MmamM wsbsMx0396 Bqmb wo eEMmb 
gh se@odosbgdo. SmangMads Agdds oghSMomngmIs Ig4,Md0HI0 JambMs, md 330Msdo 3-4 
Lomodmb oGoMgdb od abeab G39 80(309d%], GMIAQMOZ ,dLM@BmomM Aybozab* beygmmdo 
Adomob. yZgmoby] gMmaqmg|dn [Eo Mogas@osbogemab Amy3Z0Mqjmgdn, Agadmgds, 30993,93- 
AMG 3093 BgbogzomyMHo BoMZgembysMeb Jggyobsdo ws JgnaMdbmb gb Agbago Idmdemoym 
BMG JLHdo Imgemgq goooGBoab eEMmb. LEmMQe@ gb yg6mMIgb, ssdDnsbs NOG AMoJ(309 boM- 
Amse@ggbb Agdo gobbo3zqoMgdyeno obHyMgLob Loaobb. 

LodysMmb Aggbgqma Eme@bs Cos smgds ym3gmagab Lo gnsemym qHongMamdgddgs 
LoImMga~egdyona, MZaM BnMoe@0 Ed gabobSJ6(3oo~myMa goMHJImMbgd0(3 goa LeynommamMoa biyg- 
BeMabs wo Lgdgdab dabgeZgom yormndegds. 99 MgsmobobMabam, wsnbH Mgbgdqema 30H 
Ag_IMbggZ2MO JgLZAEMAL 3mMb39Q(300M, DEB QMLYdagJGqMo AMongMamdgdon. 3menoGo- 
BM, ggMbMdagagMa, MamoagngMa ws be3ao~maMa a~SAMEmmangden oMobeEMmb yormad~@gdns6 
C5947 3AEDIdMSE Wd dH BoGMIMs~@Aajbgb6 sdbGMo4(300b, ababa sMHbgdmog6 Logo~@obb3o o@e- 
dosbrs6 YMoangMmJdge@gdam. aba~ngeEyom~mmdgdo LEsgemmdg6, MmamM gsbebyb 48Mo@n- 
BombsmabGgd0%, 96 ,Le(gosmab&gd0%, 06 s6&HMZIM_76aMMQd0, 06 3mm] 4Gog0b89d0 ws3- 
30MBgd0L, ndsdgab, yrMbHoJLHob bgmIgmM]@O Jgbbogemob, sMobLBmmMn 068 gM3M]Ho(30gd0b 
49939Md0M, 98%]gZq, L63Zo s~@sdn5bgdO06 LoydSMgdame wo 06H gMs4(300Mm. 
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SHOMMIMEMAn Bso3~@m xXQgLMbo agebbgbgdb, Gmd obS Mb ydng4IGyMmdo Jgoc3o3b 
BmEQEadGab abgo0g9 Jgbsdemgommdsb, GmgamH3 gddsmns 96 39G6Imbos (Jackson, 2012:15). 
(36960 “encounter”, aby, Mmamm3 99 dob 3049694, ayemabbdmdb Imammebygmmdob wo go- 
Imbgqg30b (Wilson, 2017:606). of, Loe@s(3 s@sdosims nbGyMoJ(3oso Jgbsdemgdagmo, yo3qgmoa- 
gob sMbgdmdb Imymmebgmmdab, sMoIMmabmbaMgdoe@mdab, Momo(3 ,obemob* dg4d6ob oem- 
dsmmdo (Bauman and Babcock, 1984). dmammebgmn Igbg9@M% My JgRIM|d9, GmMAge@n(y 
bmMROgMO|dS BMb3MAByer Logh3qda ws ZoMSMegds 2a9%yB3Zgqq—~ CEMmdo, Mogab mogdo 
oGH9MJOb BgMbbsmayMa GHMosbbyAMMds300b gQroowgh ImBJ630s~mb, Moboi3 boyosmamo 
(330700M9d950b396 Dagyog0Mm. ago Lbogs~@obb30 RmMMIaM ogmybb Mogb — ba®ygom, Agqbo- 
39mgqMa bobgMandm, RobagZqQMo MobssMbydmdom, GoGIqma smByobgdom, cmdobsb§m- 
30M, YHsbsLOmMmdams Es MMIshGaZyQmo sde@owydenmMs(3 yO. 

AMQAmMmMeEbgena DzbZg@EMAL sMosMmgbmbaMydo@mobs Dgademgds gsmMdszgegb, Mm30 
AmBsba~mggGd0 9H a(36mMdg6 gMadsbymb ws Gm3o9 dom dmMab gobbb3039d0 Mmgoemdobe- 
(39808. OH QMZVMBQM AMO JgwB_QmgQd0, gobbo3gqnMgdqymo@ Imymmebgemna, Jgndemydo, 
0908Mds.3 aymb, GMI 0M3_ghao IAmbsbom~g| 90H ,aGdbmMdb Mogb Mogabygmoe IgmMHy 
AbsMab* BymByma~ bygbsMdo, dodobs3 yo, Myo ygZgmo Domgsba AmBogoMgQdaqenn0, 
283M6 abs SoMdsGBQdqema ymdINbogo(3aabmgob. IAmammebgema Jggbg@Ms, Mmdgmdq(3 
gL997dMmd, bsGImo~@agbgb oMs OOH QML ydngAGHyMH, oM9IQ@ 6G MyyemGymycm Imgemgbab, 
9396 abba 9% 9M9m(396~Egd06 ,,6goGMoemyM Bose bg". JoMmyggqmo Dobbogmydmydab 
IIMAH|VH YEO 1EVEBMd9 sdjoMse@ Mgeemdabs3gdo, Isdab, MMBZ0 LAyVweg6mo q(36mBmd- 
Jeomds 4QBMGm BbodZb6gemmgebas, 3nEM| Doma BsMdmdImdab Jggysbs. O68 gMo4(3asdo RoM- 
oym 93g Imbsbaggb gbdab, Gmd boJdg gbgdo JoMayemo gymrB8BqMob Fmeaggbob od 
bsembabagab, Mmdmgda(3_ 0H (36m3MHMdg6 LofoMaggemdo. LEmMM|@ gb oMab 3qmeqyMyero 
30(33CmabL R7b~@099680. 

Lodegmab &yM0bdo bLofJoMaggemmdo wossbermgdam 20 Berabss, mq30 smgeob bom- 
BOMsE 9{0MJdm GMam yozzoboob ws Village Harmony-ob bobbsgemm 300% db 1990-096 
Bengddo. L&qjIMJd0 Bodmensb denwoMn J3gg~6gd0@06 — 9dd, ~Ca~N SMHn®obgm0, ogbG&Mo- 
mos, be@Mosbaqm0 Eo ggMIsbos. Jama WAMogmgbdo bLoddmdemdo Jomo gaqjb@gddo 
36 ALmMgmam Agbagab 3mmg48039dd0 Amgmab; bmgagMao GyMobGymo Yango bom- 
Amseggbb ga gnbab, man jo sgMmosbgdb o~@sdosbgdb, GmIm~|d0(3 9H 0(36mMdg6 gMa- 
dobgab; Lobbo3emm ByMgQd0b bobamdemmgmds 7-12 ergs eo, MmamM(3 Bgbo, odsMag- 
9 mdamabab goMQm. Bman Msd~@j6099 ggmaMogQay~M IndoMorym|dsb Agagogb, %mg0(3 
domme gMa segomeb do6539d9; IMIM|AMEmg|dlL Agqydmom gohgMeby76 Iobbsgemodemab 
Lobeda, Mmdgena3 bdoMoe@ Logmab qba3qba Lodmgmob mb&sGos. Ibasgh embabdgdgdb, 
Agg47@gOM03, Sy930 MsdIegbo0d9 MsMexndoba: JoMaggemyoo (436m gbob qbs3em (3me@- 
Gam — dohomose@se, abacmoabeyGo), 6 LojJoMaggemmdoa Igbm3gMgd0 qy3bmgmgdo. Lmgcmoab 
Amby(3do AMAM|Memg|ddo, MMAM|d0(3 QobbLoymMy{dqmo@ VRobmdg6b doma GBHMoeai3ayjcmo 
Lodegmab asdm, GmamM3 Ego, 0% 973006 obammob yn; gbob d(3me@by sbomasbMes dob- 
B3engdengab a3hMm dg3b3g~@gd0m. ofa~@sb asdmd~nbsMg, Mmd smdmbogmgm boJomMaggemmb 
Logengdo bdaMse@ gomoMndgdyoenns ~s MamJdob Es3mamos, HyMobdo mogob aosw@omhg- 
Bab Agbodemgdmmmdab SsMImow@agbb. GmIobGogyemo Bsyambsemnddab awgmemanab asdm, 
Lagmab (36mgMgd0do ogmg6GagqMmods qoMsGgbmob (Moore, 2002). Logmab (36mgMgQd0, 
dobagab Esdobobosagdgmo MaSyomgdom, qdggengbo Agbozgam bsMdmseggbb mogabyoqm 
ZIM HAM QE Zo80Goemb, Hoy Igodemgds gongnge@ghb g3mbmdo34% gosoGosm~oes6 (Bourdieu, 
2010) ws dagyoEMb LEMmMse JgMAgA~D seonHmMnsb. BmangMagdo, MdI(39 93 aby 393- 
Mo se@sdnsbo, sMnsbh ,JbsE WsbsMRmMb Mosbbs Logmgddo odabsmgab, Moboi3 q6megdg6 
sbaymag® bodeaemgh*. wobsgengm g3Mm8ab Jomodgdab dogbm3gmgdengdn, bdaMse, msgb 
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SAGgdabas6 wes LoBmasemgdabasb asMoynmoe@ aMHdbmd96, odo8md g6gMgQd096 d06939dd0 
(993 MsgabgoyH 93-8yG0BI0e@ 085608) ©d Dab~Eg396 omByMboGoqmo (36mgMgdob 
Bgbb. cbemMmImmman gemabsdg& sImgabgema, sbgm 39MbL3g48og0b aobabamegh, MmamM 
Loagmabs @o Logamgmgdob godm3c@amgdob, Mmdgmay ,BQobyqmos Mmamm3 Leygmagh 
ym@agMgdsbas6 wsobemmgdabs ws EgwsJomojob Lymabasb gobdmMgdob Jgbsdengdem- 
do" (Povinelli, 2001: 268). 06 dobes B7edIGGse Iz93G0 Znym 09 GHAbe@gb(300b AndsMon, 
AM ZS SEZ0MMdMnZ9d0 ~Caw@d LabsMy~mam asMesjJdbosb bogymoM BaymMByMmym &Mowo- 
(30db 3HmMeENI Goo QRubmMBmdgemgdsobamgob (Comaroff and Comaroff, 2009). GmamMy 3068 s6a, 
30M}5605 dJambMs, Lodmgmab GyMobdo sHab ,oyga~mgdemoab LoGqo(309", GmIgmay yb- 
MMb3gemymeb dob mxsbb bogoMm IJgImbogmom. Logemab Imabndgmgmmedob asMe@o, Mama 
ObnE@SZb JoMaryemo AgbLags? (3bs~@05, IsMIMbaYEMO YrAMs~emdnm, MmAgema’3 qRubmgmgdab 
dagH 09M930M3Zq ,Cabmbsbbse" smogdgds. GmamM(3 abersd Qamg@sbds qobMs bodegmab 
AgILBogemQE™ Kael, Mmdgembs3 2012 Bgmb dggqgMaen, .39%3{0 Aqbazo~myMo LIgbaL 
s@sdasbgdb dmbbmba JoMorymo Agbogs LOmMj~e@ doba IMImboxyEo Lahonmab godm*. 
SBLHMomoagmds AmdmgMods mmomnsbs Boxbymds dambMo: ,bodmmmme y3qmy3gMo 
53MEOJ6SdOq Ja~@ab*. CEoNINdoggQdgemo yb ogQemoab* bdam AghMymgds yRxMm dqybgdMogn~0, 
30H] ,ALbLBsgemjemo0* bel canto bdam smgd4emo Gmbo (Bithell, 2014). dodszoms avy6eagd0 
bsbb qbgodb dodogogms 3mgoemgM dommob, dodab, Gm35 EobogmynH gyomByModo bodegme, 
bdoMsE, IEJEMMdnM Lgbosb sbryoMegdo. 

JoMagqema Immagymbns, 93%gM3Z9, Jga3egbh JgbMqQmgdab LoMayeab wosdsmobby- 
dob dobsdengdemmedob: 3madsbfyemab jdseom GHyJ6a30, yobyMa MMbsdI7bBaZ9 Co ayMacma 
BMOGBMosqbJ Go, AMaa AbMng Cs Domo bsdgdILMymgdmm LoMaymoab gow@ogmab <bomo, 
AgmMHg IbMng: sobob bIgd0 AmdHomdgb6 JgbmDAmD CnsdS5bmbdo Cs sgamMsMgJog6 Agemmen- 
9M b99396309db. gh aobbbgogg9dqmmo wyboMadab A4mby AmdegMmemgob Lodaoemgdob odemgg3b 
dgnG96M6 Mognsbano S3mamo eo Jg4d6s6 ob, Mobsy HmIsh HyMabm qjomeEgob mobsdImbsb- 
a~MgMdGHngZ0 AgbLo3ob bo3gs6de Jobsbosmgdgeb (Turino, 2008). Jomo gbob yogmseom- 
d9, AMIQGMaA?Z, MogabmsgZ0e@, dommosh Mans, BsMImMse@agbb (3939 Ab MgbLabL Logobb. 
domo owF3oEmdemmds qo~egamg|dh ImdmgMmg|db asbogamsMmb bLogqmoMa sbm(309(309d0 
© Ibadgbgrmmdgdo, 06 CWsdMMEbAS 7339 arb3@om byaoGoyqM ,LodImgMob godImy{c@omydsb 
(Bithell, 2014). Gmy3o0 Mgo@dabs(39d0 Msbbdmgbgd0 -qBmdm Gomegbmdom oyMasb magb, 
NboGy3gm j7R3M]J6g9d0 sdbydydgdg6 LoGqorzasb eo, 94939 EMMb, Jdbos6 qbagqMboemyMo, 
3M mb agabGyMo dbodg6gemmdab d4mbg asMgdmb (Ninoshvili, 2009). 

39% 30GY¥30M, Gd LodeagMgdob HyJbGgd0 I6odz6gemdob Amygemgdyemos y(3bmgengdo- 
Lagob. SmangMab oba@sgh JoMayena HMsoayoyjmo HgmagoyMHn sMoJGogo, JodshyMo 
0d BoMIoMayemo gmgdg6Ggd0 Es LogymoMn L8oMaG®yomayMo obHMgLgd0b Jgbododobse, 
SMBMAMZSH9dnM 960398006 MGyomyMH Lodmgmgdb. dsmamgab, 306(3 Jabwg3g96 doMae- 
Ase@nEgdmmedsl 96 Lb3go FMabGosbyam Mamnagngodb, gobbogymMydom, GBobyymos Jomaxycmo 
Loggengbom gommdab Loom ®qomyMo Ibadgbge~mmdo. Ladegmob GyMoabsos yIMogmgbdo 
oH Shab MMdseO MamagayMn, J93H9 5d 3oHJamMasday yo s@sdosbydb Igydemosa Bon~emb 
goHagqmna g3engboob dogbom gommmdob 6 Logmse@ GoGqoedo Imbsbomgmdob g09-(3- 
Camg|ds. basgho Ga®jomgdo0 bogbgs FInbeo sMam. MmamM3 HM v9 30MGyd Jambma, 
sMab G9M0o(3 BInbE@sS 09 HodMgoab Ambsbymmedsdo, MmMdmg|d0(3 Lowyg3~yJSggd0b Jobda~mdy sb- 
Myjemgo@byb gmbaMgao3aob gy qbA(3a9b — gh s@aamgdn ssdgbgb ome Jome~mme odabomgab, 
MMd Moy3060 g39M ,sberabagab* ws bobo gogb30m ,mgamgobgamoMgdobsmgab*, oMs9qc0 
4RMM adobomgob, GMI W9ZRZeE93gYMO JMMaYNem|ds, IMMRamMg|do ~o SMo0d4ggy6oyMmds. 

Ladggmoabs @o &Msea3anb agege qdmagMgbo gbsg6amns HyMab&gdabagob, obg39, Hm- 
anm3 JoMaggemgdabagoab (Foutz, 2010). 3OdOBMMQd0 yreamboyMa GoMbsyemob I4mbg obgoro 


LodmgMab &qjMndbIo Eo 3qmByHab 068%93M%g60mMMmdo: 
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dyggy6gd0e06, MmamMa(gzo9 9dd, gobseEs Ed SZbLGMoemns, 93—Mg6g6 JImdmayMa 3yom8Bymab 
BMeE6Ob 65309d LamMMdgL. GmamM3 MAmyx_Ih yabado dambMes, ,dobsbdg6mboa~m 9% sMoab do- 
898 0ggd0b B9%QdJ JanE@M Imbsba~mgmds sgh SHMomayH seogammdMHng gyomByModo, IoaMed 
Jomaqemds dghogod Imago gqmBygms, Agbozomyamha QmMdo, MmAQema’3 JoMame(3 a30Y- 
30Mb". mama@ mBsbemambb, Mmdgemaz ImgMab AmyRjMamsb FMMsE ogbGMomnyM Iodogo(3Ms 
ga76eda gmMobo, qdbgmeo@gds a8rgmb a@ 6b Gmds bo3qms% gmb603494% Igdj330@M mdobmsb 
SMHnGsbqemn ymeambaHin LsMbymoesb oo sghHMomogn Jbg6mamdogyMHn bs3ambsemobdo- 
E06 godmd~@obsMy, JogMsd Mgmob, Hmd JoMayemo BymBqMo Jobo L&gVIommdmy3geMgmoo0- 
MS Ld AxybagomyMa LodIea@eEMom, MaMbas LoJggy6mea goom|geb Lobgmo. 

8MemQmbayMa LodmgMab MobsdImbsbamgmdMnga dybgdo — Mabo(3 amMbyd yrMeobqos 
(2011) ,bogom 97 Smmogmbash* abmegob — sMab, ob939, boggo6de gengdg6Go. SGo0- 
Bobgm0 ImAM|Mom —%9B_ d9MHHmbo Dagbsmdgdo GGomb Logo@obb3o bdsdo ,,6g8oamoab" 
AgLodmgdmmedsb — ab, G3 0% sMab Agbodmgdgema AggymgdMng mobbdosb yeoba3ym 
aq6e@do, Loe@s(3 IMIM|Mengdn Jome~mmeE gMa bIob LOsg~mmdgb. d93M%a IMIM|Msma godmy- 
MBL Lygmob, MmamH(3 I6adbge~mmg96 gengdgbG®L — Lodegmab, smygm3memabs es Img boab 
MsbsbasHmdanm ob MMIS gFIM {AM ogogdOMQdb sdyoMg{db, Low@s(3 s~@sdosbgd0 Mdomse 
NMoangMamdg6 gMmdobgmmsb6 ws, Bmaxgh, Ambsa|bo39 Lymbs3 Imqjm~mdgb. LygMe 
JAM BOgd0L LoysHme godmbsSgab Jgbodempdemmedsb sdenggh ImImgMmg|db, dom dImmab, 
dom dodsMas(3, 30673 (Mgbom@mo smMeM oMab ob g|go3em09; saMHgmgg do~magMydsb go- 
AmbsGogb wes LaygoMymam Amoabbybagdb af Aymam. S93MO o~sdosba 9d Vo Hb gdm(30- 
NH goomogabyg_mgdmoe@ omaggodb. MmamM3 SMa Gobgmds ImdM|Momds ~o doGygqgMemod 
dombMos, ,LodysGedo, GmMIgemda(3 3(36mMgMHmdam, 0M sab LogdsMabo bagM%(39 s~@osdnsbyyMa 
NMagMamdgdabagoab*. 

pbodmgMgdbq ImMbs@nMgmo~ qro~wgbo qIMsgengbds aosbbogymMgdam ombodbsgh Jo- 
Mamggeno dobsobdmgdab LAWWsMmdmy3goMgmdsb ~s Jom JmMab fodmysmodgeym Agam- 
SMmedob; S93M0, 9b939, SMbodbogb odsbo3, GMI AgbogZod Jg3goms Jomo gsdIm3~@amy|ds 
nggmgbab396. Lodmgms bLodgqomgdsb sdmggh q3bmgegdbs wo segammdMnggdb gogh- 
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MATTHEW KNIGHT 
(CANADA) 


SONG TOURISM AND CULTURAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP: GEORGIAN 
POLYPHONY AS INTERCULTURAL ENCOUNTER 


While musical and cultural displays have been a component of touristic travel for many de- 
cades, participatory music tourism on a significant scale is newer. I refer to travel that is primarily 
organized around the specific purpose of visiting a foreign country to learn its music, taking direct 
part in contextually appropriate ways, and returning home with new repertoire. This activity match- 
es quite closely the general public impression of what ethnomusicologists do: we supposedly run 
around with audio recorders, find the oldest people in the village to capture their songs, and then go 
on to great fame and fortune by publicizing our findings back home. I speak as both an ethnomusicol- 
ogist and a “‘song tourist,” having participated in at least eight song study trips in Georgia since 2012. 

While the ethnomusicologist is motivated by the selfless desire to contribute to the sum of 
human knowledge and the pressure of winning scholarly renown, “song hunters” are motivated 
primarily by what Mirjana Lausevic refers to as a deep and abiding “fascination” (Lausevic, 2007). 
In many cases, they lack any heritage connection to the musical tradition. Their affinity is often 
sparked by a random encounter with musical sounds that are unlike anything they’ve heard be- 
fore—hearing a new musical style on the radio, or being invited along to choir rehearsal by a friend. 
Madge Bray from Scotland first heard Georgian music when she accidentally attended a workshop 
she thought was on “Gregorian” music. As she told me, “As soon as they opened their mouths I 
knew this was what I wanted to do.” This exposure might be experienced like an epiphany or con- 
version, leading to a desire to make the music personally, and having far-reaching effects on how 
these individuals spend their time and money. Some of my Australian friends have told me that they 
spend three or four evenings a week at choir rehearsals, many of them specializing in some kind of 
“world music.” The most dedicated and adventurous may develop a wish to travel directly to the 
source of the music and experience it in its home context on a short-term basis. It is this phenome- 
non, and the human interactions it leads to, that is of particular interest to me. 

Our knowledge and understanding of the world is always mediated socially, and even highly 
personal formative or existential experiences are usually processed in the company of others or 
through social scripts and schemas. For this reason, I am very interested in the concept of the 
encounter, taking intersubjective relationships as the fundamental unit of analysis. Political, eco- 
nomic, religious, and social ideologies are never solely or even primarily engaged with as abstrac- 
tions—trather, they are encountered through interactions with other human beings. Individuals learn 
how to be “traditional” or “socialist” or “entrepreneurial” or “collectivist” by observing, emulating, 
recontextualizing, misinterpreting, translating, rejecting, and otherwise drawing influence from the 
actions, behaviours, practices, and discourses of other people. 

Anthropologist Michael Jackson reminds us that intersubjectivity includes the possibility of 
conflict as much as empathy or harmony (2012:5). The term “encounter,” as I use it here, assumes 
rupture and surprise (Wilson 2017:606). Where human interactions are involved, no outcome is 
ever fully assured—there is always the potential for something unexpected and unpredictable to 
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happen, something “emergent” (Bauman and Babcock 1984). Encounters, acted out in space and 
time, bear much potential for personal transformations, which lead to social change in the aggre- 
gate. Taking the form of speech acts, musical synergy, bodily copresence, rhythmic entrainment, 
displays of dominance and inequality, romantic entanglements, and a host of other shapes, they are 
thus sites for the performative expression of agency. 

The unpredictability of the encounter can be magnified when the parties are unknown to each 
other, and when the parameters of difference between them are especially stark. Intercultural encoun- 
ters, therefore, can be especially unpredictable, since neither party is fluent in the cultural scripts the 
other expects them to follow, even if they are motivated to find a way to communicate successfully. 
The encounters I discuss here are not simply intersubjective but intercultural because they do not oc- 
cur on “neutral ground.” The cultural identity of the Georgian teachers is clearly foregrounded, while 
the fact that the students are “outsiders” is more important than their specific country of origin. All 
parties involved in the interaction understand that it will involve a presentation of Georgian culture 
to people who do not live in Georgia. This is the transactional basis for the exchange. 

Song tourism has been going on in Georgia for about twenty years, if we take the study trips 
of Trio Kavkasia and Village Harmony in the 1990s as a starting point. Guests tend to come from 
wealthy countries like the USA, UK, Australia, France, and Germany. Most of the visitors sing reg- 
ularly in a Georgian choir or world music choir back home, and some of the tour groups comprise 
a single choir, while others are made up of participants who don’t know each other ahead of time. 
The study tours last about 7-12 days, and are typically held outside of Tbilisi. Some visit multiple 
destinations, while others remain in a single space, and singers may stay in the home of a teacher, 
who is often an elderly village songmaster. Such events usually have a few translators or mediators 
around, whether Georgians with excellent foreign-language skills (usually English), or foreigners 
who have lived in Georgia. The elderly village singers who are most prized for their traditional 
knowledge rarely know any English, though younger teachers may. 

Since rural areas in Eastern Europe are often impoverished and depopulating, touristic interest 
appears as a potential source of salvation. According to ideologies of romantic nationalism, authen- 
ticity is invested in village life (Moore 2002). A life history in the village, along with participation 
in village customs, rituals, and music from the time of birth, is a source of cultural capital that can 
be traded for economic capital (Bourdieu, 2010), provided the right audience can be reached. Some 
people, though not a large number, are willing to pay for the social and cultural capital possessed by 
rural villagers, or what is sometimes described as their “spiritual riches.” City-dwellers from Western 
countries often feel alienated from nature and community, and singing camps — which I consider a 
type of eco-tourism — provide exposure to an alternative way of life that many deeply long for. To 
anthropologist Elizabeth Povinelli, this kind of perspective considers villagers and village experi- 
ences “valuable insofar as they afford passageway to an enchanted spiritual Being and away from 
the conditions of the Spirit of capital” (2001:268). I don’t mean to be overly critical of this tendency 
here — many locals are happy to commodify their own cultural traditions for outsiders (Comaroff 
and Comaroff, 2009). As Vakhtang Pilpani has told me and many of the guests who visit him, song 
tourism is a “very necessary situation” that provides his family with its main source of income. 

Besides the lure of the village, what is the specific attraction of Georgian music? A major draw 
is clearly the harmonic sonorities, initially perceived as “dissonant” by outsiders. As Islam Pilpani 
informed a song study group I joined in 2012, “People with good musical ears like Georgian music 
because of the harmonic challenge.” Lilliana Hajncl, an Australian singer, told me, “It all comes 
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down to those chords, you know. Ultimately.” The timbral qualities of the voice are also a potential 
draw—-singing in an untutored “peasant” voice seems more natural than an affected bel canto tone, 
and is more accessible to average voices (Bithell 2014). And men in particular are often drawn to 
the immense vocal power displayed by Georgian male choirs, given that singing is often associated 
with femininity in Western contexts. 

Georgian polyphony also features a balance between challenge: the advanced techniques of 
k’rimanch’uli, Kakhetian ornamentation, and Gurian counterpoint — and accessibility: bass parts 
moving by step in a limited range, and melodic sequences. This gives singers of differing skill levels 
opportunity to contribute simultaneously — something Thomas Turino (2008) defines as a key char- 
acteristic of participatory musics. The sounds of the Georgian language itself, despite being infa- 
mously challenging, are also a point of interest. Their very impenetrability makes it easier for singers 
to develop their own meanings and associations, or to dissociate from previous negative singing 
experiences (Bithell, 2014). When the ejective consonants get too much, wordless vocable refrains 
provide relief, and also create a sense of universal, nonlinguistic meaning (Ninoshvili, 2009). 

This is not to say that the texts of the songs are meaningless for foreign singers. Some indi- 
viduals are attracted to shamanistic or pagan elements in Georgian traditional religious practices, 
and report a fascination with healing and ritual songs due to their own spiritual interests. Those 
who are Orthodox or otherwise Christian find spiritual meaning in Georgian liturgical chant. Many 
song tourists are not deeply religious, but even people in this category may find the experience of 
singing Georgian chant inside a church or participating in village rituals to be emotionally powerful 
and deeply moving. Such experiences are imbued with the aura of the sacred. As Therese Virtue 
told me, there’s something holy about visiting places of worship that have served congregations 
for many centuries—these places were built to commemorate something abiding and transcendent, 
rather than simply worshipping “the new” and “development for its own sake.” 

The idea of ancientness and tradition is a powerful trope for song tourists, just as it is for Geor- 
gians (Foutz, 2010). Visitors from colonial settler countries like the USA, Canada and Australia 
express a lack of cultural depth back home. As Roger King told me, “It wouldn’t be appropriate for 
us to engage in Australian indigenous culture without being invited, but Georgian music has given 
us a culture, a musical form that we really love.” Lloyd O’Hanlon, who sings with Roger in Aus- 
tralian men’s choir Gorani, finds it hard to identify with his ethnic heritage due to the dark British 
colonial legacy and the xenophobia of Australian nationalism, but believes that Georgian culture, 
with its hospitality and musical riches, is worth celebrating. And Emily Adam, a Canadian singer, 
told a group of Svan men “[It’s been an honour]... to see something alive in these mountains that 
has been alive for a very long time, that I can take this home with me.” 

The participatory nature of polyphonic singing — what Joseph Jordania (2011) calls “social 
polyphony” — is also a key element. British singer Geoff Burton appreciates being able to jump in 
on different parts of a trio depending on who is present — something which isn’t possible in formal 
SATB classical choirs, where singers are expected to learn only one part. And many singers point to 
the supra as a key experience — an event that connects emotionally very deeply through the sharing 
of song, alcohol, and poetry, where people develop personal bonds out of warmth and camaraderie. 
The supra gives permission for singers to express their emotions publicly, including grief over 
deceased or absent loved ones, and gratitude and love toward those present. Emotionally reserved 
individuals often find this quite freeing. As British singer Dee Butterly told me, “The world we live 
in doesn’t often make space for human connection.” 
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Numerous song hunters comment on the generosity shown by their Georgian hosts, and the 
friendship that develops between them, but many also recognize that music changes their travel 
experience for the better. Song allows foreigners and locals to join together in a single activity that 
can feel deeply emotional and meaningful, even without a common language. This builds cross-cul- 
tural bonds and friendships quite quickly. The model of song study tours usually involves sustained 
contact with village families for a week or more, and guests also appreciate learning songs in their 
actual place of origin and seeing places referenced in the songs firsthand. These connections give 
song tourists a sense of having experienced local living in a more authentic way than is possible 
for “package tourists,” who mainly deal with hotel staff and tour guides, or even backpackers who 
might stay in guesthouses but lack commonalities with locals. Indeed, small-scale song tourism fuses 
“objective” and “existential” forms of authenticity (Wang, 1999). The visitors really do encounter 
genuine villagers who milk their own cows and sing songs passed down orally through the centu- 
ries, but they do so in the context of an extraordinary experience clearly bounded off from everyday 
life and suffused with emotion and affection. This element of the intercultural encounter—surprise 
and exposure to alternate ways of living and thinking—is explicitly acknowledged by many of my 
interlocutors. In the words of Therese Virtue, again, it’s interesting to be “obliged to let go of all the 
cultural assumptions about how you work day to day at home... it’s good to see another way.” 

The local hosts reciprocate feelings of closeness, and make frequent references to friendship and 
love. While some of this can be attributed to codes of hospitality, the songmasters also feel a sense of 
affinity with foreign tourists who often seem to value traditional music more than the locals do. Islam 
Pilpani told me numerous times, “Our guys in Riho are lazy and they don’t want to study. Foreign stu- 
dents learn much more quickly than them. At least somebody is learning our songs!” Zaza Qurashvili, 
who directs the cultural centre in Tsageri, was glad to teach foreign singers because the locals don’t care 
about Lechkhumian songs and the government doesn’t want to pay to support folk music. Georgian 
teachers are often honoured by foreign interest rather than viewing it as a kind of cultural appropriation. 
Tristan Sikharulidze told a group to teach the songs we learned from him when we returned home, 
while Archil Medolashvili believes that Georgian music is too beautiful to be locked in one spot. 

On a related point, foreign singers often describe the validation their interest provides as one 
of the main ways they can contribute or “give back” to their hosts. Geoff Burton notes that teachers 
gain status if people come all the way from foreign countries to study with them, while Darla Fer- 
guson (also from England) sees how “outsiders being in awe of a tradition would encourage people 
to keep doing it.” This kind of thinking was behind the establishment of a village-based song study 
program in Svaneti. Lakhushdi was in trouble — its population was dwindling, and youth didn’t 
seem interested in carrying on the rich customs connected to traditional religion, handicrafts, and 
arts. The local Chamgeliani sisters, collaborating with Madge Bray and Nana Mzhavanadze, de- 
vised a strategy whereby they would invite a group of foreigners to join them in “The Singing Vil- 
lage” for ten days, culminating in the joint celebration of a summer festival at a mountaintop chapel. 
The program description explicitly mentioned conservation, eco-tourism, and social enterprise, and 
invited guests to participate in the musical life of the community like true villagers. A direct quote: 
“Guests would live with village families, learn ritual songs, and women’s cradle songs. Instead of 
assuming the role of interested tourist onlookers, they would become full participants in an ancient 
village celebration ceremony” — in short, they would be participating in “primary folklore” directly, 
not just observing “secondary folklore” (Garaqanidze 2007). Guest payments would go to make 
the village a more attractive place to reside. Further, the foreigners’ presence and interest in local 
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culture would hopefully convince youth of the value of their own heritage. 

The program has run every summer since 2011, and other tourists have begun visiting Lakhu- 
shdi as well, although the organizers try to limit group visits to 2 or 3 a year, not wanting the village 
to become dependent on tourism. Despite this success, folklorist Madona Chamgeliani is now dis- 
appointed. She feels that her fellow villagers have become far more money-minded and capitalist in 
outlook in less than a decade, and that old customs of hospitality are being lost. 

Current approaches to music sustainability and preservation in ethnomusicology consider mu- 
sical practices as an ecosystem with many organically connected parts that all need to be maintained, 
rather than as a set repertoire that can be abstracted and preserved independently of a group of prac- 
titioners (Grant 2014; Schippers 2015; Titon 2009). From this standpoint, the Lakhushdi project 
seems exemplary: it aims to benefit the community as a whole, and strengthen the population base 
that performs religious festivals and keeps other traditional contexts for music vibrant. The main 
risk would be if villagers began to view teaching foreign students as not merely the most profitable 
aspect of musical practice, but as the primary reason to keep it alive. In general, song tourists are 
very aware of this risk. To quote Therese Virtue again, “One of the ways of saving these songs and 
this culture is to make it a draw for tourists, and it’s also one of the ways of destroying it.” One of 
the paradoxes of small-scale tourism is that it destroys the very reason for its existence. In seeking 
out difference, certain travellers are attracted to locations precisely because no foreigners have been 
there, but by visiting they pave the way for others like them. When part of the draw of visiting Geor- 
gia is its “ragged edges,” its undeniable distinctiveness compared to homogenized “tourist traps” 
or globalized metropolises, development is a double-edged sword. However, it would be extremely 
unfair to demand that rural villagers ignore the comforts of modernity. As Tamsin Wates, a British 
song tourist, put it, toilets and televisions may “take away from a traditional way of living but they 
also make people’s lives easier — we can’t just say ‘we want to you stay as you were!’” Some for- 
eigners also admit their discomfort with the apparent male domination of village life or the beautiful 
rituals that mask the suffering of animals in religious sacrifices. To them, it might not be so bad if 
certain aspects of tradition were left behind. 

In conclusion, the intercultural encounters facilitated by song tourism bring together people 
with wildly different backgrounds. These personal experiences are deeply meaningful and build 
direct cross-cultural, international connections. At their best, they foster empathy for those with dif- 
ferent life experiences and identities, but they may also lead to misunderstanding and disagreement. 
Song tourism may play a role in strengthening musical ecosystems, but it is not a foolproof solution 
that will save endangered practices and repertoires, and might have significant negative effects as 
well. In unpacking some of the complexities behind these encounters, I seek not to invalidate them, 
but to better understand a kind of experience that has meant so much to so many. 
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6061) BSbdHddI 
(LSISHOISILTY) 


DMDILNN SHdSQNGNILNN IDLNTS BRIS Vo 
NESNNLINN 986MMHISNL 65dMHMII8dN 


Enbsmds 

93Om8abs Co sdbaab 3 b9xX30MJ~enb dy A~gd9Mg 8oGoMs Jggqyobo — boJoMaggem d39- 
mgbo EMmnEgsb 04(393E0 qi36mgera BmEnaGhagmbygdab, Ima bsyMgdob, 3ogMgdob, 99(3609M- 
gdoabs my dabombgMgdab yyMoemgdsb. gmb3MgHyora obSyMgbLgd0b goMeo, ababa Jomm- 
BQO Yyngoby, Bab-Aggyemgdgddyg, LoMbINmgdob], MaGyomgddg, bomb Ig—0(306sdg, 
ZoMamds-Msdsdmdgobs ws Agbogobg7(3 GgMEbNS. JoMaggqmo I33m~mg3gMgd0 9d RobsbgMgdb 
ab\MMayemo BysMmb badgbgrmmdob sbaggag6 ws Lbgom@obb30 8Mimodemgdoby] ALyXgeomdobsb 
bdoMs@ JadsMas396. Myd(39, 09 (36mMdgdb goMyZgQQ~}em0 LagMabamame(3 930~jd006 ~Ws o~- 
6ndb9396, GMI Bmaxzgh LA qIMgeab, 064 LH mse Logo yymyHab FomImdseoggbemgdob 
doeEamds Lydng4GyMo ws sMobbmmMne. 

Xlll b-ob I GobggMa~@sb, LoJoMaggemmdo doJdbaema abGmMaye-3memnGo34Ho gamshJ- 
dob wEosddodgdob Jgdega, 9MmMZbyemo BMo@agagdab Jgbobgd o6ymMdo(309 LoaMdbmdmeco 
03906 wes Ayo Lomgybggdab g7gMm3ge~n sgGmMgdob bsdIMmMAgdb, CEmayMgdbo oxy Robsb- 
oGJob aobbo3gyqaMygdyema maMgdqemgds gbaggds. 

033932; OMA goggobos wo LoJoMmygqmm g3Mm3gqmmes Bobsb9%7ddo XIll b-~wsb 33630~@9- 
ds. Babga~@ Smemnggd@mgab' dagh mdo~@obdo asdm3gdqe (6mssmdo (Mommesxros, 1935) 
XIII-XVII Lb-do Rodmby~@ ogGmMos M3630 (Mybgdob Romgmam) 135-degs.? yews amgeb, 
AMd q3bmyM ByoMmms Ib6merme bbam~ns Jgbbs3mamo. 693H%0 BsdMmdn oM(399 MoMga—d- 
Baga, 06 byemdayBgemdgemne (q3Mmsob 36 Mabgnab sMJngqddo obsbyd0). dsMmsenns 1960- 
1980-096 66-do asdmags boJomnggemb ab&mmMoob qy3bmaGo BysGmgdob bons, do3%o3 
OdIMN Zn@QdEmdab AqmM|~O godm(3bo~@gd0b (1991), 8MbLGHbLoddeyHoa 3mHobobab Igdega, wo 
93Om8oba06 068 93Ho(300b MobsdgG~e@MMgg gGo3dq OG Mab 3gcr03 gondboM@o. 

(s60e@00, QRbmyAM BysMmgdb Agbogmemmagday oyg6gd96 — JoMmyqmms Bobsdomn 
AMIQdob GG®yjomyjMG Agbogobosb wesjzogdaMygoyeoa qdggembo (bLoMambabs ws Jbg6m- 
{Mb BL) 6mdgdom wEsbygdqern, XIX-XX Lb. Ima boyMgdob, Iq(36agMgdabs es (36mdae@0 
s@sdosbgdob asdmbsm|gdgdab Romgmam. doaMsd bsdqbogobdi3mebgm mo GgMo08qModo 
doMams@s©@, JMmn@snI039 — AMsgombdosb LobodmgMm FMse0(309d096 wWozogdoMgdyyen 
— 30GIGBgdb gbegdom. JoMayena AybozomyMHo 3qm&aHob 09 yQbmIgb6bq yyMo~m|dab 
3906309509 bdom dgImb3q30do WoAMenmes 693% Lb3go bo3gambn. 

AmMbLAE_d0L dobsbo, gMan AbMng, yoMase bs(36mdn BysMmgdab go~msbg~@go, sbe~mg- 
SMa Bymbam ~osbsbys Eo, AgmMHQ IbMHng, Agbagmemmagdobsmgob sJod~@g (36md0 bsd- 
AMAgdaL BsGMAmMAgbso. 3g9dyoMgd0 aL|MMaxyen-dgw@sMgdamo sbsemoboab Aganmeab. 3yRaJMmd, 
SMbBgGawmo BoJGBgdobs Co Imgengbydab 09039 8gMameab L6go 93 GmMgdmsb wswob&yMge0, 
OMIZIHO@A~MMosbOsb ~Wsjz03dOMJd9 Jor BHyqoMmdob, BmaagMan AgbozosmayMn &Moe0(30- 


8. 8eemag34Gemgo (1872-1942) -— abGmMagmba, joggobomenmaa. 39G_MaqQMaob qboggmbo®yGab 
84MQBI_LMMO 1920 Bemae@sb KbmMgMMd@5 ws Aqdomd~eo Mdo~@oabdo. 

> XVII b-@o6 LodbMga goggoboob Magambab AMogoemdbMng BgZ~gg0b Mabyd0(3 06ygdg6. sdob-asb, Om- 
BOJMAD AZOMBgEr0 Aq(3bagMo Mabgmab Aq3bagMgdom ogo@gQdonb CsgomgdoM fhodmeob. 
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ab deEgMoe@mdsbs Cs Begob aoJHmdob o~obSymgab. 

JMEL& gdLIondgMabs wes bLoydsb GagmgMab bdGmIgdom? IggnG®y39m agMmdsbg~ 
AmabsaHins RebsbgMgdab JAgbobgd. |Mobgn ws abamabgmo og8mMgdob bsdMmdgdo yo 
b0a06a9om gam ggab boasba ofode@g 0M ymaRams. 

CMgZ060E@g9~™m ImbbLybgd9dn Domemp MsdeEgbadg osgGmMao A_gImZgngQeMamy|dn: 3Mob- 
Aqmgbmg06o ogGmMgdo@o0b FoMImgnwagbm yo doGoab8 doMegob, yoryon IgHogb, 3oMmo 
LgMgbob, abacmabgengdn~@ob — mennggM ws JoMyxmmMa yqmMeommnd3gob. 


* * * 


BMsbA0 aNZgQemaMa, dgaMeoba J4gqgd0m ImgogM9 ~Co AmaboyMn yosb d9Gab8 JsMeog- 
Gn (1643-1713) bogoMomggemmda 1672-1673 B6-do ymaRnmes. mbbymgdsdo ,dmadbsyMmds 
L3eMbgmbs wo smdmbogmgmab bLb63e Jggy6gddn" ob 3M3cmo@ ombgMb bodgamgmmbs wo 
SMIMbgmgM LofoMmggmmdo Bsbsb goJBgdbo wo Amgm|bgdb. JoMaggqma gmbmdabo- 
BrMMMA|Jd0 goMase 0(36Mdg6 doba MbbA~Adob od Bobo~@mb, bows JHmIdab 3sGm(3gbda 
JMadsbynob gobsdbbg39dcmo@, Bobsbomobgdemo@, goboMamdse@ my dGmdab JIgbodbqd- 
Adgoms@ ,IEQMaSb ~Wo 353303096" (Igo~madgnndgomo, 1975: 111). Low~doGns ysb6yM/Cseym 
Lo8mgM9d9; 06 Looboembrome, MoGyomyMo bam (BoRogsjgom) 320530 Rodm3mabo wo 
goGogegobmbom do~mm33ob Bgbgdb (n4gg, 187-188).4 08 Bndgdgdob g9MosbGgd0 goby~ 
Loy giqbgdo ymgsdacy yrgMes ws EMAL MmBdsMgdab 06 QmEmyemmMymo sbboddmgdob 
Bagh smreggbomo bobam Ly3g6odg(3 LMymeogds. 

Lonb&gMghms doMegbab Ibyxgmmds IMMBINE QMS IAmbobImdse gsdmygbgdqj~m o~om- 
Rmbgd%q (BoMo, Ssb6bom53900, BIobws dco) Od SgMMambb] (mp9). GsdMmdoab VII msgab 
Lobgemimegds sbgmne: ,,d06b50753980E0 Emegoqma bsMgdab Igbobgd, MMHo@ Bmegdyeno 
BdnbeS dgmab dgbobgd, Mmdgembs3 BoMab bs33moe ay96gdg6 wo mege Bmegdyeno boy- 
30M0b Igbobyo" (oJgq, a3. 150-152). 

IgIMbS 3MogZ0/L9(39dgm0 dobes dgcmo Es babasb EcddsEgdyem0 LoygaMa MyD JoMory- 
MO YyMQ@n@sb 3oMas bobos god4Momns. Boor Agbsbyd 16QMMI0(309 bo3Mo309% Bybogobmsb 
d303dNMVdqEM b9dMMIAGSdA’Z yo — IgHoe IboMn; JoMe bab Joboms AMmg|gZoMoe@ o3bgdb od 
Cobsgmoabb wes dgqmo LojJoMaggemmb LomgmabdbsbyHin g0%jImbq, dob AgbogomyM-og3qb- 
839% ba3H(39%9 aoM{3gqE~ HoMImeagbsb agngdbab. Mod~qbs~dg 3M(3e9~e Imgn Hob Jo- 
Lomeb dobo fobsb4Mgd0@06. 

DoMegbob Mm 4dom, Bdnbes dgma Mbgmns, asbam gMamn IG®ygoggmo ws Loamdam — 
Cosbermydom byon. bLodgaMgemdo dob oy969d96 AMMEANEQms Ambobdmdse, Mmeghs:3 
BsMgQd0 oMs 943m. BoaMsd 098 ggm~mgbagdd0(3 3a, Lo~ws(3 BeMaZ oMab, 80MZg7emoe@ Jonb(3 
09 Bdnbes damb JgIM3 35396 bm~mdIg ws JgdJ~EQa, MHJ39396 BoMb. Bobo bdob goambydoby] 
yggms 80M xR30Mb absbsgb, MIGMOL s~@a~ db Ed BoGHagdob Lombm3b. o38mMo bInb@s 
dg dgdmgg@ab Eghb qdggengh IoMamIsmaegdmyM GHMoea3agdb q393d0Mgdb wo bo- 
3962a9dME@ arsdmyzambyena dSgMgdab sobybgdbo3 agmogo%mdb. Agdn JbMa~wsb wog3d96, Med 
Md6sdjeMMgZ9 LofoMaggemmdn dgmby dgdImg3Mab HMoea309, MmMgamM(3 80MZgem4Mob8osb- 
ammsb jogdomab bLaddmem, smowmanbgb 9.6. d0b06 80490 gocmmdob KavyqQob bomdmdse- 
ag6engodo°. 

JAMO Bmegdyen LoygaMb domemme dsdob sy30%J096, Mer3o boembb maSobnsb9, 


> wsdggeoomoas yyMbsendo yLoddmos bae~mmgbgdo" 1989, Nel, ag.: 121-131. 
* SqbGBoc gdbg939 09939 8gGameab LofJoMaggemmdo Iymeaa oG®smageo dabombgMgoob oMfobyxgenm 
msddgMBabs ws Ygbgq39 JoMos dod3ab smbgMmgab. 
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MsgyHagmmdgobs ws bLodMgZgrmm boJIggdb]q Amnbdmdyb. bmagzgh docmasb6 demagMs@ oob- 
dos69d96 bmendg LoygnMb, Moms, MmamM3 abobo 9ddmdg6, IobIo bdod JeyMeon dgodobmb, 
aanmdmb ogo qgRmab bdo aymb, Mmdgea3 Jomdo bobeoabab Javxbob ws LodbyogGmb dod 
309006393b.° Emgb LodgaMgemmda ,mpg” smoMogob obbeogb, doaMsd gh baSygo amdgenob, 
sbdobo s~@odnobab Lobmbnds@ abdsMgds (gomobesdg-dobsMsdg, 2015: 53). 

IsMeE bo seEobGyMgdb AgddMobmaAmbob, ygAMdme, 89GoM%s CEmemab IMoJGBa3qmo Bqb- 
JQoom godmyjbgdsb BMnbg7mgdbq Bo~aMmdnbslh (Igo~madgnndgamoa, 1975: 114);? Bamb 
Losmmamdm bogommdengddg — ,oM@amdobs Agbbo"“-b HaJbGHL Le qmoe agmsgobmob (0439: 
192). dob 6bsdHmddo J3OM3qmo Aybogo, qRubm bo3Mog9d0 boJoMaggmmb Aqbazomymo 
6m3HgJd0b bbommse 339 XVII Lowy 3~96gdo Bobb.? o38mmMa Amaganbmmab AgmBagmba34M 
Hdamabda AgbmgH]Jb0 jod~y(3n6Qd0L? MRgmnbLdbsbyM {d9q, Low@o(3 ,MdB~@s3OMZgm@o@ 593- 
Go bamboo Co~EaMe@s. Jom obn@sZ@o BaMZ0b mMoagnbsemmds, 4-5 bInsbo anbeodb as~mmds 
d9Mdnmabs Eo J3abgGab//L3abg7Gab moebbergdsam* (oJg9; 33- 324); g30bnsMgjob ImogMab 
Lobobmgda asdomaqmn bse@ndab Imsdggwmamgageb, bows 3 abdab ,yqMobImdgMgeno, oMo- 
Lobosdmg6m @o sModoMIMbaq@ma Beybogo” (LogoMoy\reme, Joma) Es oJ3g9 gomenbmdg 
533M, BoOOMEemngWyMa 38ndbgd0, Lobsberab joMab LodmgMgdn aGoemoyM ws gb3sbyH gbodg, 
oMagda (oJga: 348). 

JoMaggmo gnomdgbogmmmagdabsmgab LHymnse@ q36mMdo 93 HmMgd0@0b yxyMo~@~m|- 
dob dggohgMJo XIX bL. gHobg ynMbsmabSHbg — yoyo Ayngdg (1846-1927). ogo 1879 6. 
Rodmgne@s goggoboodo eo bobamdenngoe@ a(36m3%o Mdag~abbs es Sygenedo.'? dobo boagbo 
La ingrelie (ancienne Colchide), Odessa: Librarie Rousseau 1883 6. megboda wondg¢e@s'!. dob- 
039 Mg9sJBMMmdam Mdamabdo asdmeEomes yqMbsm~mo Le Caucase Illustré. Tiflis: Imprimerie 
Martirossiantz, Lo@s(3 4ggy6egemes JoMayem Anbagobmsb wszogdoMgdyeno doboemo. 

Cosbermgdom 600 aggMe@nsb Bnabdo GMow@ag3aqmo Aybozs (39039 JZgmoZ{o~Wso |o- 
Amymg@acna, Low@s(73 sgG®mMab yyMoemgdsb, doMamso.@, boyqmMbyemm ews bo(39330m bo- 
AxdIgd0 O8yHMdb. AQMag EAGomyMoe ombgMb Igamqm ogMbamb, GmIAgmbs 3 ,ym3gca 
Ag3MQda0bob, EMgbsbboymby, asmHamdab dobbam 20-30 96 100 seosdnsbo bgmojza~egejemn, 
Losmmdnm/@oebsbb bMgdo dM qb3g0mM Imgmab“. Le Caucase Illustré-b 1890 Bmob 39-3 bm- 
Agda AnMng bo3Zdsme BM(3g9m DIQMYmo LogQMbq~mm Ladmgmab LoGygogMo0 HyJbGab 
BMobaqm MoMadsbbo3 Losgebmdb Ajombgqmb. bomgeHo aymdIm@anbgdom sgagbomgdb 
YZgmMS M|BMAEL ws slhHagmbyMHa JgbMymgdob MmogabgdyMHqd9d%q Doybodbgdb: dobssM- 


© JsMegbob gb 6mds g6dosbgd9 XVII LosygwyGob oGsemageo JobombgMab Emb 3H0HM|™MMHM wg gob- 
Gge@ab RsbobsG®b (zob@ger0, 1977: 477). 

T BoenMmdnb 386m3g9bdo Ig7dIsMobmMambab sMbydmds Irae Gybooggqmoab 8mgdom XII b-dacgy wsbGyM- 
goo. 

§ Agqgbo Lobgmddmgebgmmgda g93Mm3qem0 Agbogab Jgdmbymob XIX b-gh es Mgbgab q303d0Mg96. 
(3609@09, 6d 5d EHMbL ab B.Mam GsgoeEQaM JsMame yy Mabgmo@o6 Jodrenb. 

2 390MmemagyMo MMegbo. AgoJd6s 1525 Bgmb gMobyabgobgmos MMegbab gobdG®mgdnb bLobrm. 1619 
Brma@sb msdmayjnw@gdgema MME@ bos. MMEgbab 693M%gddo0 LobgmBMe|d9 Don~gL sboymMeby] 9039%9- 
dyno qbgda Joqeak 6397Hos6o 3osoqdmbob godm. MMeEgbab Bg3ZgMMs Jobsbo nym seEMnbegeo 3Mob- 
Gabgymo mgdgdab obggGyqmHo bsboomab smeggbs. 3o34(306gdd5 CEn~a MmeEo amodsdgb ymbGOM)- 
3Md(309d0. 
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Losb Ladygag® ®gJbOb sbomasbMegen sddmdyb6, bmenm MqQ_M_bbL — bsb~eoBIye~mgdo (Mou- 
rier, 1890: 12). 

8965d30@Obs Ls WszMdoengob Bgbgdbq MbMmdabsb sgGmMa LoydMmdb bodIgemyasmm 
Bdbob BsGob AghMyemgdob BMs@a305b] (Vil mogo). Lbgog06, se@sbSyMgab ,3GnInGoyero 
Ay _QdL{Mo Lomodymgoob* (obey AGogo~mmgMosbn msMfgdob) sMbgdmdob (Mourier, 1883: 
272); oHdgmemansbs Es Maemngnsdy Ibyxgemmdnbsb, sbbybgab Godbmamogaye 3MQo~yegab 
— pagqqmobb“, ,demobsom ob“ (0439, 338-339). 

dybydMagns, MMI AYMag] Mogaba gmombLdIg7bA~SS Eo AgbLagomMa smo] Goj0~@06 go- 
AMIA~absMH] smadgedb Amgemgbgdbo ws Ho GHgdb. Igamyena gMbymab gha-ghan a~mgmo 
dob ,,go@Momab* A9g43b9 BnaqMobomgob dogdbasgbgd0s. AmbaMb an®oeMab boamMbobgm- 
dob BBmeEgdb, bmeam eosaMsb dob349H GHsdIdsqMb o~oMgdb. 

ANMHagh PobgMamn Eo godImAggy6gdyemo ofgb bobob, ggMbacmob, IogoemyodogGob 
gomo)aMo g9Mosb6 Gob bo6m8m doagsmamgdo; myjggyMoab mMHo goMHasbHo, MMdAgmmoasb gMmo 
wJSMOrQO (39330@%, IgMMH] ZO yGoggobage gxoMGabzoQms (39332e" oMob aobdIoMBydyeno 
(Mourier, 1889: 14). ,eaggqGob smBaMob ogGmMGo qMoogb Idgqbag aMogoqMob (Mourier, 
1883: 272), MmAgeoy .93HM35da 8oMZ9eEm AmadsyM Jose" Bmegoyjmn goMens baMgbsb 
(1820-1884) amogaqmadob gmengdi3nsdacy agbg@gdo. BsMdmdImdam Sgmangemn, gh yMsb- 
aqmgbmgsb6o JomdsSmbo XIX b. dmemmb LoJoMaggmmdo mMxQ_h Rodmbyme. Bobo ,,39339- 
Lonmin gbgobgdo* 30Mo0bdo 1880 6. yqMbs~ Le Tour du Monde-do eo Jomaqm 89Game- 
qm 8Hgboda73 Jggy6ejom@o (ob. ,eMmgds“ 1882, N63). aoaxmMMIgdabomgab asdmygbgdyeo 
MMngnbsmyAH ws L6go IbsSgeMnms gMogayMgddo MoGgommgoab, bo3Mog9d0b, (39393g00b, 
mbabob Lagbgdab sdbob3q9m bonbGgMgbm dobomab 363e@gd0m, MmdAgema(3, 9939, Igndemgds 
Zobegh gnbmdqbogmmmams, MMasbMeEmams Ed330M3ZgdO0b9 ws ALyxgmmdob bogobo. 

SMnGsbymo CEosmmIoHoab, ImabsqMobs wo ImsMadbgmob — ggmb menaggM qmMehim- 
sab (1864-1948), 53,4939; Jobo Cab — LEsgmymabs ws dnomadbgmoab — AsMaxmMab (1869- 
1909) dagh JoMagg~mmemanal bagmmdo gobyqma mgsbro bomsbs@me sob Jggoby- 
dqemo!*, doc Aghobgd MoI9egqbodg bodGMIA’Z oMbydmdb, doaMsd JoMaqem HMswayaye 
Abagsbosb dom jo3d0Mbyq boao6agdmMe sMboe sHogygqMa wWsbyMams ws 9%(3 MAbyQmMMeab 
dmemabyym dsndmamagyzedo CEs34G~mo domo bsbmMG%m oMJogab oMbgdmdob dgbsbgd oym 
(36mdogno. 2015 6. sMaGosbgmdo A360 bogmbbyammb msbsIIMmIe|dab wobIoMgd0m J93- 
dgemo 9d 3mbeob bob30. fgda smbgMam, of weos(3qjmmas XIX-XX b. dagybsbq bLodommygcmmda 
g0dm(3gd-qqemo 40-deg bLobmGm gMagymo. Jom ImMabss bogsmmdmgdabs ws boembsyMa 
LodegMgdab 3MgQdqemgQd0, bodIMMIgdO JoMaymo boggmgpbom Cos boembsMa Agbozob dob- 
069d, Lobgmddmgo6gemgdn, bsembayma Lodmgmgdob wosdqdsggd900, JomMmggm ymd3mbo- 
BMGMS FsbsHIegdg7b0. 3H]d4qEmVd%q sMab Lodsbbegmm BoMbgM do (Jogsmomse, boJo- 
Hos Romosdgamabs ES Bomodmb JrModob). godm(379dje BMQrxQe~gdms6 AMms@ Jgdb3~@5 
M98EgJ60d9 Lobm 8m bymbsbgMo, GMIQeaA’Z JgLMaAmgdygenns MJmmogg9mo Axybagmbgdob — 6. 
dowgodgamabs ws 0. ImbseoMadgomob dog. 

LofoMaggmmb Lbgo@obbg3s gymbgdo nbamabgem L&yIM|dL Job8obdemmdob 653e@696 
gZodmAgbamo dmmgo699d0, gMmgbyemr-gsdomogabyQemngdgeno IAmdmomdab mageghyd0 o~mos 
gogdo30d9 (od 03069 Iohodgmo. mmngg7h QmMHEMmdsb obamobdo wsdMybgdobmsbs39 ~wo- 
BgMas Boab o ,boJoMaggmmb bsdggm*, Gmdgema3 1888 Berob dgImeamdobyg 4339 ~wod9- 
grams mmbembdo. bogbob JAggbomoqMdo — ,fhobsb4MJd0 dsbmg06ms, Mgnbabs ws bodmg- 


Gsm MsMadbgb Es gZodMbEgb moemr smbosdga~ab dog Igw@agbamma JoMayemn BM58%]d0, agnas 
goggogedab gobeggocmo, bdnbe@o bobmb (36mgH7S0 Ws 9. J. JoMRXmMMa nym 8MBgqIm0, 306;3 Obacmo- 
Lamse meMadbs dmas Myabmogqgmob 399baL8ygormbesbo. 
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Gob Jggyobsdo dmaboaMmdob dobobgd“ — JoMnggemms oegbGmdab dbodZb6gemmge6gba 
J9HBqQMab bsbgsbdIs qmMeEMmdab AgbbagMgdsdo omdggeoam asbbogyaMyjdqm AgbozomqG 
Imadggeqocgdg0d9 BgGygae~geb. 

MMnggH QMMEMmda bLogsbagdme GyMb JoMorgena Agbozab gobbbgoggdqrmdoby: ,ab 
gbsdqdqdo g93Mmsgqmob yyMb HmamhH’3 bIonMnsbo, qogbMagm, sMoggmoambdmgebqo, ywoome 
oMobobosdmg6m, doamMsd G35 s@sdosbo yyMb doohgg3b, doemdg Lobosdmg6m dmbobdgbns". 
@o-ddab EMaNMgdab, godImMAZgybgdqmO dsomaMsgngdab Msd~@jb6ndg 3M5—9968do Aobb 
goHage Inbogobosb dgbgdab EgMGomgyda. mdamabbs ws Mgaombgddo Joo Io0Gagbo(3gdoc0 
AmgMmebj6 avyGegdn ws Dambbygdn, gobgmdo yobob Azgemgd0 ,,dqdIqQML" obMymgdeobyb. 
Lagma@sb boggemdo gomobgemabsb 639006 bobob@ombg (9d33M%9m~m AmbySos~mgQ Bm- 
JG-Aqbogmbgydb, Mmdengdaygy sdMoamdobs ws LoygoMyembQ Iegmnsb. odgM@j~m aosMgdmdo 
dobsabdengda Jom Jomo yma LadmrgMgdams Eo MMdsbbydom 0§3dmdg6; LyQMobmob obdob 
pIMSgZaemgsdagMo* — Lossbybme, ,Jsemmdgea*. meag Mab 16Q|mMMdo(300M, ,IMogocmyod- 
agMab 693%0 gg9Mboo oMbgdmab, Lam aaHg 150 donb3, GmIgemmes Bsbaemai3 qd3gemgboo“ 
(qmMeEmmso, 2012: 42). 

Bnabob wsbsMada IgoJgb Msde@g6099, AgGHgbs@ JoemoyMo Bodqdab boyqmomo bo- 
BMA HQ8096M 8M96b 3603308, MMIQEA(3, Baba sbHam, ,9 gosmobasbgdb obamobgemab 
gay@b“ (qmMeEmmso, 2001: 53). 

ANMHaQ C5 YMMEMM3o AMMO Ed 09939 ,AMoZom@myodagMab* Lobm Br BMobb3G0g(309b 
Losgedmady6 djombageb (nb. ~obsMan NET ews Ne2). XX b-ab esbsbyabdo Jomayeo Iaqbo- 
B2MYMHO RrMymmMabGHagob wBydgdegdmab wadnGHa sMoyodgomoab IagMm ARebgMa~n gb 
Badeyda jo obg aodmayyMgdo (ab. @sbsMan, Ne3). 

L&QIM{I sMMMoarmgo6gdqemn oMnsb AMmgbymo (39930. »LMgGWIMO Iagemn Img bno~, 
M973 Jbsb3qe~mb a069(3~@9306gdL, Md (39330 FgdDIoMaGo bgramgbgds0. ab dognas6 306b630390%- 
mas bsdgxmobm woMdsbab ImabgMbgdgemo ,goembab" q(3boyMo HMosmabsao6". Jom-gogob 
L9(39330M ImdMomdsos WMeEMmdabyqma smboMs qByyoma bodqons odabs, md XIX b-do 
93:9 6do//emg bab 35do — 3d bomgoGo asdmabobggemmdanbs ws ImsbGHagob dfmby w7gGdo, 
LEmMg@ (39332 GoMagel aymabbImdeb96"™: ,dod039(30 AmbweEg_ba~mse Joqsbeamge@s Jommdo- 
MEL Eo godmnbgoo b9739332ME AgboeqMabo Isbg4Mam. d(30M%] MsZdg303g9d0b Jgd~@gJa Joma 
Ms8y3o Dab Bgdob wes ~wsnbym yRgmob]J gengasbs&qMa AmdMomdgdob bans. abobo ay36g6 
dggy6ob y3gemo9 Loaggagbm 4393393960. M9MMam JgImbam~aym Joma, IbydeyJorw Jgdj3m- 
domo. gHan baa mogb BygIma g¢oMs Moemagom, AgmMHy go — msgab AboMgb wo amadobom 
ZONMOMES ,AWNZSML". JaLMonsemgdm@os Mam {dob IgVIREAZm@moLE ~ws InSyZgdmM~S Ig7by30eEg. bm- 
AXIM ogo gombdMggmoe, bsbsd yo(30 ImdMomdeo dob goGdqIm. Omagh yo sbLbMog@9- 
SMES, MOOS Bd3J39MOS WoMdodo~Wsb DsgZq~m@MAdgm Agbygamg|b. Bmaxgm odMybgdwms Joma 
Lobgb wo qobemgrm@gjomes jo(30, Moos JabLb3eEmIm@s, dogMsd abgg ~yg06 abg3Z~mo Jomo". 


5b 336 

IMsZ0MbInsbMd9b]q BaMeEssnMa |Eo AMndn Anbadbgdgdob goMes, AgMMsge~gEd0b do- 
Lomsda sbobyema Lodmgmo-bogommdmgdo, (3933900, bogMo3960, JgbMymadab bgbgd0, 
BMMdQd0 Cs 9d. d. SdENOMAdL AgZgbbL BoMdme@agbsb d3qmn LojJoMaggmmb HMoea yay 
MQsVQMHyoMbyq, yobMayem Lob|obo Eo 039Mg6GyM IgdLMjemgdemdsdg; 

Job doMegbab (36mdgd0 LodoMamggmmda 93Mm3yem0 Axybagob sMbgdmdsb XVII b-do 
o@ob8Mgdg6; 

XIX b-ob 3Moba0 wo abacmabgenn og HmMgdab Osdmga~egoyengds JomMaymoa ®Moe0(30- 
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93939 (3933° XIX b-do GahoME ZomdMsdodabs Cd gH0Qo 3MMAMERZMBgab BobsbyMgdda(3 ObLybagQd0. 
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aoa Anbazabs@da ImbaGayMos. ababo IgHb 69M] ws LodmgMgdab LobmGm Iobomobsiy 
5439969096. JoMmoenos, BmMBaM 7dgddo domo gnbmbIgbab mogabgdyMgdgoo (Logmm@gso- 
36M RoJGyMo, JgGm3qemn IsMGHImbobsyos) fobb es JsGorqema IMogombdosbo Ixybogob 
RebgMob Loa nmag@sb, BodbgMms oMssMmaggbambsemabBdow@sb gsdmdgnbsMy, oMsGgb~- 
do Jomosgm bodagmgdbs ews b9(39330M Aybagob gbaggqds, Jom aosMyggyjena ab&mMaxemo 
MoM|dyengds donb3 ofgor: gh fobsbgMgdn LodoMamyqcmmdn boembyHa Ladmgmab 8oM3qQe0 
Lsbm Gm ygMgaqengoab msbo@eMmyens (1870-1890-o260 66.), J@mbmermanyMse bob qb- 
BMgob Maba KsdBgMganb Iobomob™ wes qygbmgmadsobsmgob JoMoryqma dsbo~mob 3yd~a3- 
0(300b gha-ghan 80MgZqQmo (3~@dbd. 

BMobAa0 Cs Abam@mabgmo sgGmMgdob Gb6magdb JoMagen gym@qymob (Bon ImmMob, 
IgbogomyMGob) QodboMgdobs wes g36ms9do ImdqmsMabsgoob LoJdgda ~Caw@a d6od36gem- 
do 943k. domo ~sdydo3Z9d0, Logsbdobomemgemm oy bodg(3609M Indm](3939do JgdImMBobs 
AHadZoAmmgA06sE Bsow@agds JoMaggmmemmganyMm Od WRBMGM RoMnme, yogzgobomemmangm 
33029300L, bgemb Jgqbymob JoMayen-g3gMmdyeo0 yHongMamdgeab obAmMoab Igb6o3mob. 
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NINO MAKHARADZE 
(GEORGIA) 


GEORGIAN TRADITIONAL MUSIC IN THE WORKS OF 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH AUTHORS FOREWORD 


Preface 

Georgia — a small country on the crossroads between Europe and Asia attracted the attention of 
foreign politicians, travelers, merchants, scientists, and missionaries from ancient times. In addition to 
specific interests they also wrote about the life, religion, rituals, folk medicine, entertainment and music 
of the Georgians. Georgian researchers attribute historical significance to these records and often refer to 
them when discussing various problems. However, this data is treated with some caution, and it is noted, 
that sometimes the approach of guests or representatives of other cultures is subjective and incorrect. 

From the second half of the 18th century due to the aggravated political situation in Georgia the 
information about national traditions significantly diminshed, and special significance was given to the 
works, diaries, and sketches of medieval European authors. 

It turns out that the Caucasus and Georgia were mentioned in European records from the 13th cen- 
tury. A reference book published by Mikhail Polievktov! in Tbilisi (Polievktov, 1935) writes that in the 
13th -18th centuries the number of visitors amounted to 1357. 

It is noteworthy that only a part of foreign sources has been studied. Many works have not even 
been translated or are inaccessible (they are preserved at the archives of Europe and Russia). In the 
1960s-1980s some steps were taken towards their publication. Following the second announcement of 
independence (1991) and the post-Soviet crisis, the interest has increased again on the modern stage. 

Naturally, musicologists also use foreign sources from ancient data (Sargon, Xenophon) about the 
ritual music of the Georgian ancestor tribes as well as the quotes of eminent figures of the 19t'-20" centu- 
ries. But, in musicological literature, we encounter the same quotes on vocal polyphonic traditions. The fo- 
cus on this phenomenon of Georgian music culture, in many cases overshadowed a number of other issues. 

The paper aims to review well-known sources, and on one hand, look at them from a new angle, 
and, on the other hand, to present the works unknown to society until now. I use a historical-compar- 
ative method. We learn about the notes of German travelers from the works of Ernst Emsheimer and 
Susanne Ziegler3. The works of French and English authors have never been subject of research before. 


Kook ok 

French jeweler, trader of precious stones, and traveler Jean-Baptiste Chardin (1643-1713), trav- 
elled in Georgia in 1672-1673. In his work, “Travel to Persia and other countries of the East”, he gives 
extensive description of the facts and events observed in Samegrelo and East Georgia. Georgian ethno- 


''M. Polievktov (1872-1942) — a historian, Caucasiologist, professor of St. Petersburg University, lived in 
Tbilisi from 1920. 

* Russia also started a comprehensive study of the South Caucasus in the 18" century and some European schol- 
ars visited the region on the instructions of St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. 


> Published in journal Sabchota khelovneba 1989, #1, pp.: 121-131 (in Georgian). 
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musicologists are well aware of the part of his work, in which peasants in the field “encourage each other, 
have fun, and alleviate the labor by singing and screaming” (Mgaloblishvili, 1975:111). Here, the author 
may imply work/corn field songs (naduri). As well as the tradition of walking door to door with ritual 
tree chichilaki and celebrating the New Year (Mgaloblishvili, 1975:187-188)4. Several variants of this 
example, entitled Kirialesa/Sadavoi kirialesa/Eisado kirie existed in the 1920s, and are still performed in 
everyday life, as well as on the stage as revived by choir masters and folk ensembles. 

Also interesting is Chardin’s discussion of the idiophones (bells, small bells, holy pillar) for calling 
believers, and an aerophon (oge). Chapter VIII is entitled “About bells called zanzalaki’, a holly pillar 
ora used instead of a bell and the horn called oge (Mgaloblishvili, 1975:150-152) 

Holy pillar for striking and wooden horn oge have long disappeared from Georgian everyday life. 
The information about them is very scant, even in the works on instrumental music; Chardin’s material 
somewhat complements this loss, and helps us construct an idea about the sacramental environment, its 
musical-acoustic space. 

According to Chardin, the holly pillar is thin, one span wide and about five spans long. In Samegre- 
lo, it was used for calling up believers, when there were no bells. But at churches, where there is a bell, 
first the holly pillar is struck and then the bell is tolled. Upon hearing the sound of the bell everybody 
one crosses himself, glorify the God and ask for forgiveness. The author relates the tradition of striking 
the holy pillar to ancient orthodox traditions and offers the answers of the monks he interviewed. I would 
also like to note that in today’s Georgia, the tradition of striking the holly pillar, as a symbol of the con- 
nection to early Christianity, has been revived by the members of the so-called Byzantine chant group’. 

The horn, -the ogei — is blown only when people are called for a litany, gatherings, and parish 
affairs. Sometimes, the horn was blown very loudly, as they say, so that its sound should scare thieves, 
as if it were the voice of the Lord, which would arouse remorse and fear of the God’s judgment® in them. 
Today in Samegrelo, no one remembers oge anymore, but the word is used as the synonym of /ong, tall 
(Kalandadze-Makharadze 2015: 53). 

Chardin confirms the application of a membranophone — a small drum with practical function 
during hunting (Mgaloblishvili, 1975:114)’; he writes about Easter chants, including the complete text 
of “Aghdgomasa shensa”, (Mgaloblishvili, 1975:192). In the work, European music and instruments are 
shown as a part of the musical life in the 17th century Georgia®, although a large stream of European 
music was introduced to Georgia in the 19th century. The author talks about the divine service of the Ca- 
puchins? living in multiethnic Tbilisi, “initially attended by a large number of people. They were attracted 
by the originality of the liturgy, 4-5part chanting of the choir accompanied by lute and spinet” (Mga- 


* This concurs with the descriptions of Italian missionaries in Georgia Arcangelo Lamberti and Giuseppe Maria 
Zampp. 


> Tam grateful to Nino Razmadze for providing this information. 

° Chardin’s information echoes the sketch of the 17" °entury Italian missionary Don Cristoforo de Castelli 
(Castelli, 1977: 477). 

7 Shota Rustaveli’s 12-century poem also confirms the presence of membranophone in the process of hunting. 
* Our textbooks link introduction of European music to the 19" century and Russia. Of course, at the time, its 
large stream indeed came from Russia. 

° The Order of Catholic Monks, created as a branch in France in 1525. Its members were given the name for the 
pointed hood of rough broadcloth sewn on the cassock. The Order members aimed to revive the ascetic spirit 
of early Franciscan belief. 
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loblishvili, 1975:324); he also narrates about the feast in the house of a prince where “thorny, unpleasant, 
inharmonious music”, on a violin is heard, Catholic hymns, songs in Italian and Spanish languages, arias 
(Mgaloblishvili, 1975:348). 

I would like to draw your attention to the 19th century French journalist Jules Mourier (1846- 
19??) — a completely unknown author for Georgian ethnomusicologists. He arrived in the Caucasus in 
1879, and lived in Tbilisi and Zugdidi for a long time’. His books La Mingrelie (Ancienne Colchide), 
and Odessa: Librarie Rousseau 1883 was published in Odessa''. He was the editor of the journal “Le 
Caucase J//ustré”’. Tiflis: Imprimerie Martirossiantz containing material on Georgian music, which was 
published in Tbilisi. 

In a book of about 600 pages, a separate sub-chapter is dedicated to traditional music, where the 
author mainly focuses on round-dance and dance examples. Mourier gives a detailed description of Me- 
grelian “Perkhuli”, which is sung for hours/long time by 20-30 or 100 people walking in a circle hand 
in hand during the feast. In volume 3 of “Le caucase J/lustré” Mourier also offers the readers a French 
translation of the text of a fairly large Imeretian round-dance song. He documents all the refrains with 
incredible accuracy, and notes the peculiarities of antiphonal performance: the verbal text is performed 
by young people, the refrains — by the elderly (Mourier, 1890: 12). 

When talking about funeral traditions, the author speaks about the tradition of performing the 
mourning hymns “Zari” (chapter VII). In another place, he confirms the existence of “primitive shep- 
herd’s pipes” - i.e. panpipes /archemi (Mourier, 1883: 272), when discussing archeology and religion he 
mentions hymnographic collections (Mourier, 1883: 338-339). 

Naturally, Mourier perceives the events and facts from his own ethno hearing and musical practice. 
He found likeness between one movement of a Megrelian round dance with figure 6 of the “Quadrille”. 
He refers to chonguri as a variety of guitar, and compares daira with the Basque tambour. 

Mourier has published the transcriptions of “Nana”, “Perkhuli”, an urban variant of a multipart 
“Mravalzhamier’’; two variants of “Lekuri”, referring to one as a Georgian dance, and to the other as 
Caucasian soldiers’ dance (Mourier, 1889:14). To the description of “Lekuri” the author adds a beautiful 
engraving (Mourier, 1983: 272), which is also encountered in the collection of Carla Serena (1820-1884), 
known as “the first European female traveler”. This French-speaking lady originally from Belgium, visit- 
ed Georgia twice at the end of the 19th century. Her “Caucasian sketches” were periodically published in 
the magazine “Le tour du monde” in Paris in 1880, as well as in Georgian periodic press (“Droeba” 1882, 
#63). Interesting material encountered in original and artists’ engravings depicting the scenes of rituals, 
instruments, dances, and feasts can also be the research topic for ethnomusicologists. 

The merits of the British diplomat, traveler and translator, Sir John Oliver Wardrop (1864 — 1948) 
and his sister, scholar, and translator — Marjory (1869-1909) in Kartvelian studies are not duly appreci- 
ated'*. There are a few works about them, but nothing has been written about their connection with Geor- 
gian traditional music, and nothing was known about their archive of transcriptions preserved at Bod- 


'© He was entrusted by the French Ministry of Public Education to study the cultures of the Caucasian peoples. 
He published several books, was a big supporter of Georgian antiquities, he helped Iona Meunargia to translate 
“The Knight in the Tiger’s Skin”. 


'' Not yet translated, I translated the sub-chapter on music. 


translated and published Georgian fairy tales compiled by Lado Aghniashvili, Ilia Chavchavadze’s poem 
“The hermit”, the life of St. Nino. Marjory was the first to translate Shota Rustaveli’s “Knight in the Panther’s 
Skin” into English. 
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leaian libraries (Oxford). As I described in 2015, the archive comprises about 40 notated units, including 
collections of chants and folk songs, works on Georgian sacred and secular music, textbooks, folk song 
arrangements, works of Georgian composers. The collections have memorable inscriptions (e.g. Zakaria 
Paliashvili’s and Philimon Koridze’s). In addition to the published collections, the archive also comprises 
several handwritten notations of the musicians N. Shiukashvili and I. Monadirishvili from Telavi. 

Ilia Chavchvadze and Ivane Machabeli hosted British guests in different parts of Georgia. Upon his 
return to Britain, Oliver Wardrop wrote the book “The Kingdom of Georgia”, published in London in 
1888. In the subtitle of the book — The Kingdom of Georgia: Notes of travel in a Land of Women, Wine, 
and Song, the emphasis on the most important marker of the Georgians’ identity shows that Wardrop’s 
memory was imprinted by particular musical impressions. 

Some of the published pieces from the Wardrops’ diaries and biographies show touch points with 
Georgian music. Choirs and poets sang in their honor in Tbilisi and the peripheral regions, and reapers 
in Kakheti sang “Mushuri” for them. When moving from village to village, they were welcomed by 
strolling poet-musicians, who played the sazandari and sang about brigandage and love. In Imereti they 
enjoyed urban songs and romances sung by hosts, especially for them; at the table, “Mravalzhamier” was 
followed by “Madlobeli”. According to Oliver, “there are many variants of ‘Mravalzhamier’, at least 150, 
some of which are ancient” (Wardrop, 2012: 42). 

Oliver Wardrop specially writes about the distinguished Georgian music: “It sounds strange to Eu- 
ropean ear as boisterous, disorderly, disharmonious, unpleasant, but when human ear gets used, it sounds 
very nice”. The appendix of the book includes his own interpretation of several, basically urban music 
examples, which in his opinion won’t irritate the British ear” (Wardrop, 2001: 53). 

Jules Mourier and Oliver Wardrop offer the readers transcriptions of the same “Mravalzhamier” 
(see App. exemple #1, 2). This example, recorded in the early 20th century by Dimitri Araqishvili looks 
like this (see App. exemple #3). 

The guests also admire national dance. “Lekuri is a whole poetry, which makes the spectators 
feel that dancing is true art. It is very different from the strange whirling of awkward ballroom waltz”. 
Wardrop’s description of the dance pair is a reliable fact, that in the 19th century Lekuri/Lezginka — the 
dance with amazing expressiveness and plasticity implied the dance Kartuli'?. “The man elegantly ap- 
proached the lady and invited her to dance in appropriate manner. After a little restraint, she followed him 
and series of most elegant movements started. They were the best dancers of the country. The woman was 
dressed in white and was slightly adorned. Holding one hand above her head like an arch, the other hand 
on her side she was smoothly escaping the “pursuer”. She was sliding almost invisibly and the partner 
was following her. At times she was motionless, while the man was moving around her. Sometimes she 
was speeding up to run away from the partner. Sometimes she turned her face and the man approached 
to grasp her but she backed”. 


Conclusion 

In addition to direct and indirect indications of polyphony, the Europeans also wrote about songs, 
chants, dances, instruments, rules and forms of performance, etc., enriching our knowledge about the tradi- 
tional repertoire, genre system, and authentic performance in old Georgia. 

Jean Chardin’s information confirms the existence of European music in Georgia from the 17th century. 


'S The same dance is also mentioned in the notes of Richard Wilbraham and count Vorontsov in the 19" century. 
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The 19th - century authors also published transcriptions of Georgian songs. The notations show 
peculiarities of their ethno hearing (piano texture, European harmonization) and even though, proceeding 
from the difficulty in notating of Georgian polyphonic music and professional level of the transcribers, 
priority is given to urban songs and dance music, they still have certain historical value: these records are 
contemporary (the 1870s- 1890s) to the first transcriptions, and chronologically precede the materials of 
Russian recordings'* 

The information of French and English authors is very important for the documentation of Geor- 
gian culture and its promotion in Europe. Their thorough processing will greatly assist Kartvelologists, 
and more broadly, Caucasologists, and promote the study of the history of Georgian European relations. 


Translated by Maia Kachkachishvili 
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IQG06 IIG3BIEIGIGEN 
(S38L6605) 


SIRQSLG3NMISBN MHLVINNSEN LS3NGNN So6Nb BNSNL 
389699) - 8MI3SH9GNIAN Vd NLEMANILN Md3IMLN 


ALagemam AgbLagmbs wIFgbo obama aygbgdb ome LogymHng ImBmobeooyM axy~@o- 
b&go%b (Great Highland bagpipe), 34309 Bob abgm Lobgmoob, Gmdgmbsg odgb Ige»meaabs 
@d bodsbg dam~mgdab 3mddnbo(300. dJogbgw@o30@ sdabs, gnobmmMaobmenmagddo wawo bbob 
Bab gsdmggqgamgb 09 aymsbSgaMos dJbadgbymmgo60 MomeEgbmds, MmMIgmos(3 do60b dono 
Gem~ga oH 34g. 

ALagemoamb Agbagmbydob qIg8gLo Fsbagno EogogdOMjdqmos gn~rosbGB3goMmb, Jobod- 
MMs, SH5 Lo3qoMHag Eaw@ ImGmsbonyh gj@obGz0Gm6 (Great Highland bagpipe), s%s390 
G89 Lobgmdobmob — gMma Ig~mmeaab Jamab ymddnbsi309 gH 6 Mod~@gbadg dobob 
dogmasb. donbg@s30e@ sdabs, gnommMasbmemmagdds coaga bob bob weossegnbgb 09 avy@o- 
L&gZoMgdob Abadgbgrmmgo06a MomeEg6mds, MMIGmOs(3 (39039 0H 043m do6ob Jago. ob8m- 
Magma ByoMmgdabs @o sdyodab@gmo gmbmaMoganb dobg~@gom, 98430 — dobob Jamal 
SMIJ4mbg ayw@sbSgoMgdab qdgGgbrdob — ofgh mMmamnsbo L&gomMo. LodIbyboMme, adgoo- 
Mad smbadbymmn gqesbGgoMab RoMam ab|\mMayemo ws agmMasgayemo I7Mb3g4Gog0@ob 
RoGoMgdyena mMMaobmemmannMo 33939. 

BsMdmMe@ggbae~ AmbLybASSdo, IMMQmemanol (gHamemans), 96939, Ed33G0b HgJbo30- 
bs es LogoMoyeom (~o Igwg_g9e@ Jo~rgdqyern) IMsgom@bdosbn QoJGyHob asmgomobbobga0m, 
49393@900 dsbob domab g9%7dq MHmMAmMnsba LAgoMab Afmby aqrosbGgoMQd0b dgwoMged0- 
MA 33{m@gQgab BmbSyMgdab GsGMImAgbsb. boMImanw@ag6m MosdI~gbndg AmboBMgdeb 93 3%- 
OobH{oMQdab 3mbzMgVGBqema Hodsab Jgbodemm ab{\mMogqemn gBmbabo Eo Jomo Agbogommyma 
RJ HQGab dgbobgd seMaqmo g73ghmdsy\m obLAMAIFZESQEro Agbogob Logo Laygmmgdmesb 
303d0Mdn. 


IMAMAQmemanyMn B™osmemmans 

MHdIsao AsbsdgGo bs3%93960 Igodergds Esnymb mMo do~ob gobemoagdab (qm0- 
DIZMMbsbabssmd~game@ o6 SMSeEmMgJe~myMo) dabjwe3Z0m. 80%39e~ Xa7Qdo Jg~@ab s6So3~%0 
og~mbo wo Godos, e~ms4y69@o (launeddas), bsd3mbos (zampogna) es Igs boy3ybggdobo ws 
Mg6gbobbab dg3Ho Logo MMdogo RmgaHho 96 gqeob8BgoMa. damgdbyq 3M9396 JoMx3Zg6o wo 
B9H3bj6o bgema (39C~M-(3903Q CMMa|MM?3 Bgba, Ima(39396 bLGMWIFZEGob cnsdodmbab 
ZoObb6g0g9dqem bLyadgbG dL. EnbdsdegdsMy 3gmg30do YyyMo~empdsbh gogodobg0mgjd JgmMg 
RAI7BAL QB nbCosdgoGyMoe gobbbgogq9dqmo cnbsnbabs Eo woggMab GBaJ6o030b dfmbg do- 
mgdd9. 09 IgmMMH]_ Raqgabsmgab wodoboboasmgdgmos gMabsoma LogMdab sIoMoemgemyMoco 
aBobersagayemo mn down. bsbdm bobgMgGgedob (Mgegdob) gobemoagds Jgodengds aymb: o) 
Jaemasbseo soMoemgmyGo, FAabLS Es 09939 EmMbgdby Hge~gdob MmobsdoMa Meme g6mdnm, 3) 
69693%0@ BoMomymayHoa, 9Hna goo Lodo mgemoab gob63M%0g bobggMoedgemmenyMm Iagn- 
9! @~s Lada mgm Jhon Bygn~moab asbb3Gng mmngg dJo~mdy) ws g) 9.6. Bog boaobygd4yMHo 
BobggMoeEdoMomgmyAMa — Mmgbs(3 bbggMs@IGmMMeE NMA Da~mab JghaD M3gEmM0 YWRMM 
Cddm™mss, 30EM] Agemmenab Ja~ab yggmobqj wsdoemo Mgoemn. Lobdm bobgMyGgdab Bygamo, 


' &gMdabo yob-80gM 306 SgbLab Jgdmmsgobgoyeoo (2014). 
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Amamm3 Egbo, gamo mama ogoMgeo. 

bes smobadbmb mmmyAensbo L&goGob sagdab doGoms@o Igame@gdn: 9) gMobo- 
Bogmnsbo/ImbmboemyGa (monoxyle — bob ga damosb bsdg%do goggmgdymos mH do- 
MomymyMo L&3g0%0) ws 4) dg~@ggboemo, Gmeghs3 MM soMs~mgeryAMGn Iowa sbeembss 
JHndIsSbjMMd6 EsdoaMgdqemro. AmMEMAbLa@mMHn Bods (Go80 A) G6mdam~mns Aygo boy3+97699- 
dob g38Gmsa@s6 (LoyMsbagorn, gb3o6go) ws sdyodow@ BMoJGogodos ab®Mosbs wo EMgb- 
Bo (dodo), Smb6os-39%(gmamgnbsdo (wodenrg) Ed asbymbasda (dmds), adgrsMI~e@ — Jag~- 
Lob gebdyyengdbs wo Axygodnsda, dgbodemms, 03%jngZ9, 3g6GMomyMo 3gmemaabsoMgoob 
Mgaombdo, AmMemggemgdob6. Lobdm bobgMgGBgdob gobemoagds 6 LH ymos@ IoMomgmy- 
Gos (5:5, 6:6), s6e@o BsbggMo@doMomgemyMo (5:2, 5:3, 6:1, 6:2, 6:3). Bmaxgh AmbmJbom~mym 
L&gZ0M]{db oJgm Loddogn yommado, Abasgboe 99-14 boygqbob o~Adomo aywoobSgoMabo, 
MmMAgma’y sbemobsb a8mMgZqb gg7emogo EmgamMmenb Ggaombdo, LAsMons Mybdo. goM3oHoab 
Mgaombdo, dgwosMgdam g3006 89Mame@do AMsgemysemndnsba L&3aM%gQd0 ymddnbaMgdqemn 
aYyM go63oemBZg3924]~ gHa dobob dJa~ms6 (Lommel, 2008). 

B Go80b aywsb&goMgjd0 godmaygbygdo gagmbob guybdyemgdbyq ((350dy760, sb gmdooma- 
Hos) @d Jsmhsd] (BoJJo), LoJsMaggemdoa (g7w@obGyoGo Gododa es JoMawdo; godm- 
60 sgoMsbs ~s AgLbgmdo, Lym. 1, 2) bLobmdbgado (8oMHzo8B430) Eo, asbbogyymM dom, 
aVAMJgnab dogo begab LobsdamMmby Sqddnbgdms6 (Hemsinli), msbgomsb (oyerydo — Lym. 
3) Ed BoE OLMMayeE Agdbmdegdmsb, 8mbGmge 3gMdbgdms6 (or-yeryGo), 96939, (3966- 
MomyHo 3mmaabsaMganob MGggambda doMngmg9dmsb (den30%0), ImMeEMgZgmg|dmob6 (3430- 
Jo) Ed Aggsdgdmsb (dodoGa). g26ES sdobs, ababa smdmohnbgb KHea~mya syMngobs ws 
sbem smdmbogemgado, LadbGga aMsbob Mgagombdo — bydoMdo (690-06406 — ney-anban). B 
Bo8ob ay@sbGgoGgob ofgb mma mgMbdob (ndg0smM0e@ dgerob 6 IgG semob) daw~a, momm 
Bagamann, MmBegoay gogMonsbydyenns bob Gsgdo Wo FMmseEss WadsaMgaqemn 36 (oMo- 
Sqm bodysMmda) Agqgingdymos aywsbosb mG bsbgMqGob Ifmbg IqgdogMngdmom. B 
Go80b MAMyAmnsba LA3Z0Mab BIG8gLMds JggMingdyenns MJobosb. Mge~gdob gobemoggds 
Bsbg{Mo@doMamgmaMns (4:2, 5:1, 5:2, 5:3, 6:2, 6:3), doga Bego0b Magambdo LHAmMnsE@ 8o- 
MomgymayMns (5:5, 6:6) @s BoMabs Es Bmagygm Agngodgdob bog bsaabgdqmMdo — bobgAZMes~0- 
BoMamgyeymMo (4:2). 

B Go80b aywabSgomgoabs wes MHdsga SmMb8sn8gd0b (gye@ob asMgdq) Abasghgdab 
309M 968mbo doobbds bsMdmoegnbs 9.6. ,8GadoGoqema ay@obSgoMJd0 ~s 8MMb39039d0" 
(Baines, 1960: 27). arab yggemo0d9 Caw WoMosGB bLrdo oMs LHodomynM BogMab bszocdos 
(GmI~moab dam~b go, ab939, Igadengds 9.6. GoMg3qemsMye@mo LyboJgam), sMsdgq~ dyjwedng 
AHgboa:Edabs oo HI _7MsGyMab JgabsMA-y6gdodo ~|os sdaGmd bogMogob Gymdoi3 yogbomg- 
Sqjemos (Campbell, 1994:8). 3oe@q3 ghoo wBoMsGgbmds obos, Gmd AgdILMyjegdgeb Igd- 
MOS JMHEMMAMsEO WoMg{Mob Ws DIM|MMb, boMdme@agbab EMMb aYMangMaMb, 93g933Mb 
3ORI(3, H9(3 Bogemgdoe@ Jobodmgdgemns 8MMb3903do fodgM3Z0b @Mmb. 


533Mab G&gJ6n39d0 ~-s IMsgo~mbdnsba gJ8yMs 
ghabsomo Logmdab mMmamnsb L&3nMgdL, gMadoa LAgoM|dM06 Jg~@oMgd0m, bsedo 


AgbLodrm qaMoG\gbmdo o4gh. 9d Mgabgdgdab godmygbgdo 06 oMasdmygbgds wodmyow|- 
dyenas HMoeoagayemo daqMob bomMabbdy. 

1. 93Mmdqem &MsE0(309ddo Ed BMBGmb Mg,0mbdo Ag7ILMAm|demgd0 q8aMoG& gbdob 
sboggag6 mGo L&gomab -6obmb6b (Ahrens, 1973: 124, Rihtman, 1981:276, Campbell, 1996: 99); 


2 30d3dgemabg06 gobbbgegdam, sMQ6Lb 9g¢g0 980M do adsdo, Hmd L&3ZoMgd0b gomHdoagdam begdo dobo 
BEadgbgmmgbsE godmngMjds. LodbyboMme, MHdsQ0 BMMb39n3g9d0b5 Ed ay@obSgZoMgdob o3ybGogo 
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2. AALG®ZoM|gd0 oMsdyem Jggqy6gddo, BoMaJam, sdxmdnbgd96 MAGBdyQeo Iyebos30ab 
9BIdIGL, Gobsy 069396 mebsg asbbbgeg9dqem0 Ladommob dAfmby mma L&gomam — 
dox¢30 0 — mijwiz (Racy, 1994: 43f.); 

3. 93MM3yEr0 Ed 8MbGBOb MHmMAmMosba L&3goMQd0 dJgJ4dbo~mros Lo~m IMsgembdosboa 
Agbagobagab: ,g9mMMGdogqdob qsaM3qmgba dnbsbos — Ws3gMabob IAMsgombdosbmdab 
dom6930" (Ahrens, 1973: 125). 

J6mbo dgababab &gHdnba ,8MadaBayemo aqroosbGyaMgQon0", MmamM3 Robb, b9MjdoG9- 
dgmaos. BoJGo, GMI segamo Mss MMAMAmnsbo LAgaMgd0bo Ws MMdsg0 8MMb3o03q9d0b 
(ajeoab 30% 99) 3939Mgd9, HHymds Cd (533M. 2B0 AmaMbegh ogqbHogob, Lagos sagmab 
36393 (300bs Eo, 9b939, IMogomMbIosbo QRoJGyQMab IMoJGoggqem Bme@bob. odogmdo3, dg0- 
Ba a8oggb smgQMamgobgdn sddmdb ImMeEMgZy4@™ 3MMb39038O]: ,AZILMyengdengdo 069396 
SnMembab, 3MImbaaks Ed BsdeEgZga~mo 38meEmagmbaok Ienw~@sM bsbogb“ (Baines, 1960: 49). 
393 39H%0 AgMgAVEMO BoJGyMo sbobosmgadb d93M0 GHMseagaab, Bmrgaswse, bmemm ImMogoenb- 
dosb nbGMyIFGG QE Iqgbogob (Morgenstern, 2016). 

LS30Mq BobggMo~e@ soMamM|mMMn MgmM|QdaM DbmeaMD AMogombdnsbo QoJByMo 
LHQmogdo. MobsdoMEsbsymagdnsbo (LAs 8oMoemg|myAMa) LAZoMQd0b BoJGyMs <ybo- 
Lmbafns, Amegbs3 Hgmgoob Bygoemb ggRo0Mgd9 ghia Mam. 3gddnbo, mobo @o, ob939, 
BMOHmgema dgMHdgbo AgbL830M]q7d0, Jowybg~@og0~@ sdobos, doobi3 s6gMbgd96 aomMIdoggd~jem0 
Bm®Bgdab dgbMqmgdob, Mmeghs3 g7Mm L&3{oMdg MHo Dg@o MZoEm0 Wosd~myng~mns (330~maM 
(Ahrens, 1973: 125, Picken, 1975: 529) — sdagomMoe, IgmmeEagMa L&3|aM0 gs~@onJ(3930 bob- 
JBMSOIQmmeonAM LAgaMse@ M3gmgdab Bygamob ,boba~mmMdMngo s8mM039G4MGab &gdJ6o300" 
(Ahrens, 0439). 

JoMa yma mMemymnsbo L&goM760 — gy7~@ob30M%0 (6:3) ~o godmbo (5:3) (36md0- 
mas, gobbogyqmMjdom, Dommgab ~wsdoboboomgdgmn BomomasbgamsMgdqmn Qo GqMHon 
(Mybsd9, 2018: 549). msdod godabmbos bodb qb30db gfodmbob mb&nbsGqjMo IMsgombdoo- 
Omdabagoab Eodobsboomgdgm b8g303034M OOLAMAIZIHyem HMogabgdqMygdob (aodabmbo, 
2010: 420). sdogmMmamoe@, ,@sdmyjow@gdgma AgemeanHin bsbgd0% (godobmbos, 2010: 
419) nbLGMqd7bG QE Agbagodo ,dgadmgdo sbobsge@gb Bq_bA(gambsemM 3mgoenyM 8memo- 
Bmbosb" (0439; 06939, Mxybod9, 2018: 553). ygqmodg mgomdabs39d0 Logmam gmgdg6G0, 
MAMAQmM’Z o3o3daMJob JoMagqem ayoobSHgoMgdb gmzomyAM Immng_mbnsbors6, sMab 9.6. 
JoGayeo 35c@6bo (VIl-l), GmAgmayZ ,gbmeEg6 bdoMs@ godmaygbgds Joma IMsgoembIno- 
Bmdsdo, Wsdsdmenmgdgmo 33gnbGam” (yobayemodgommn, 2015: 409). gb ygqmod9 IgGo@ Robb 
b9(39332Mgddo, GMIengon(g Sasgh 6mdo~ yo3gobo~y% o7 dg0630b (I-VII-VII-I, dabmmdo). 
AmamH’z Jggdmam oJ6gdo bsGAmeEag6nemo, Abasghgdgd0 JoMaemo jzoeosbbab mgombsdbmab- 
0027 domMeaMme@ wabogmgm Jg3Hmd3q\em Is boygVybgg9d0b Logo~mmdgenda Mmens (0439), obabo, 
06939, Lobgb90 s@Mayer bogMm Co Ag8MmMmBab Lbge Mag,0mbgd0b obLAMyAIQ6G jem Agbogab 
Md65djOMMZ7 HMo@aGaym a3mMdgddo. 


ay@obsgama-dadmbab @o80 

B Gad80b ayqeobGgoMgdab gMan dz0Q0M Eo domnsb RoMame ao3gM3gmgoqemoa 39Mboo 
I_QdEQad MogabgdqMgdjoam Agodegds asbabsbe3Gmb: o) mGa ~mgMbdoL L&goMa, gogM- 
ansbgdqenn bob bsgdo, sbymda~a BybGse@ qyGobmbdo, 4) GJo (ysbbo, LobdIm Gg bBmboGMo), 


0MgI@) Mos Lobsmseme I7Lbs3~@amn. 

> @gbodab mobsbdow, (2018:551) LogaMomeme IgLbqmdo 5:5 ~s Bdogdo 5:1 Gosob ayesbHgoGgdob 
AZ0EJdMEDS. S{HMMaL yZgmo JoMOyED Eo MsdqMH Bq7Oob}3Z0Gb Jrm~maobysGms Ga3do Imosb%Hgob. 
LogMogab s@aommdMngoa Lobgengdo EoMdybSgogmo MAgdo. 
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3) mgmgdob BobagMomdsMomymaMa asbemsaygds (6:3 96 5:3), ©) qby3980 s6eo dqby3980- 
Ma IMsgombdosbo VoJGyjMs, 9) Qmbago, GmamMHiz Sgbo, wos IgmMg bobdm bsbgMgGob 
Bygomby, 3) Sgn@MoemyMn wodsemn 87dg0~] bLoggbyMa Es B]M309. IbgeZqe~mmdsdo 
30MgdM DognbEgobsoMQmob orxjemydgdob (tulum ws touloum) BMog0embIns6 9Rq4Ggob ws 
Agbodemgdms@ Inagohbns gb mobsdsMesbsymagdnsbo (MobsdoMa MomeEgbmdob mgengd0m) 
Aq ESLGZ0MQd0 AMM BOG anMasdo asgogMansbmo. 

BAIMsmbgMamo Gadsab ayrwoobGyoMJoo0 godmaygbgdmes ws EMgdI@|) aodmaygb6gdo dgd- 
09Z0 gobogyGo RayQgdob AqbazomyAM BbmgMgdsdo: Lmdbgdm06 (?), Aaygsdgamsb, Jo- 
MAmggmgdn0b, dgMdbgdmob (gagmbob Bgbdyemgqd0 wo 38m6 Gn), 39ddabjdm96, cmodgd006, 
JomMB]~gdo9b6, ImMeamggqmgoa6 (7). dbasgh Godb, 442 na vogabgdymin SobggMoe@domo- 
MgMAMa MZmgdnM, AYgbgdg6 JoMagengdn ~o Agsdgdn. gnbsa~@sb AMmo@QMan (3;6mdag~n 
Cobsb9mgd9d0 ay@obSgoMgdobo, GmImg|da(3 MamJdab gdbgmmbayMow@ 0d Godsb g34y0- 
36ob, sMab Jomaqmn bobgmbme@gdgdo, Igadengds bsgmam GyMdnbab bsbam s3gamhoma 
899060 9 7eoobGz0G0-godmbob Gado". 


abOmMoge-ggmBymgen bogygdggen ws nbHgMdM]H G09 
BmgngMar AyZZE~g3Z0Mo, BoMZqKmYymMBgenabs, JMabSosb oMgbbo (Ahrens, 1987: 40) (3@0- 


mmdb B Ga8ab ay@obSgoMgdob SoMdmdmdo 9680396 og@rmMbb CweonjogdoMmb. doybyw@o- 
30 sdobs, sb6GagyM SsgMdbym CyoMmgdda 0H Imazq8mM3Zqgd0 (GGmbgd0 ayroob&3oMQd0b 
AgLobgd wes dogmasbh b4qdIsGyMa L3qms3GqMgQd0, Mmdemgddq3 SoMAmeEagbaemns RobsdgMo 
obb8 M9968 950, 0 Jaymamgdg6 MMmAmnsbo L&gaMgQdab sMbgdmdob. sbGagyMo bo- 
SgMdBgmab ogermba wes ayerydo (touloum) BsMdmsh9696 |BqbesdgbGyM gobbb3039d96b 
IMAQMeEMansda, Ed393MOb FHOJ6agobo Eos AgbozsmynM Bo4JGyModo. 

sbmobob sexys 930Hdo Imag(3o sbo~ma gsbdoM® do Oenydob ab&\mMosbmsb qwo- 
33d0MQd002: ,O6LHM7IFGGdo Homme Robb JGabBos6mdobs Es boggmgbam IMogoembIo- 
obmdob asgmgbe “ (Akat, 2015: 374). gboo mMmamnsba L&g0Mom we dobab Jom~mab aomadg 
aqQe@obSgomab ob®mMoob aobbamgyab saMggmo BaMesdsaMa A’3~@gQmmds MMHaMeEM|LyEmo 
LodyoMmbs @o, dgbodsdoboe@, dnbs6Goabs Cs goggoboob dggemo BqmBqMqmo (3g96GMgdo0b 
368g JL@do*. g-qwmobGgoGo-godmbob Godsob yggms b&go0%byq, IomByGo BoJJob (zaqq) 
B2MEOS, 3M9396 gmba3qQMa Xay7R3g9d0, 306/73, Lym Aiy3aMy, aL\MMaymsE doobi3, Jag3%yo- 
B0gd006 JoMamds~@a~@gdgm™ gye~mgboob. 

Zobbs3qoMgdom, CsdonbSMnggdgmos LoGyoig09 (396HMsmqH 3mmanbsomgmdo. do- 
8b, MMA _bLs(3 IoMagemgdb (gofmabGosbydob gbabsomI~gajgomeby6 97-19 Lowy 3-46gde@9) 
d43m MAM Amba aqeosb&3goM0 (deng0%0) bag dbsgabydqMo BsbaZMoe@dsoMomgymyAMa M3- 
mgdon (4:2) ws Izgom, qgo@yMgboe@ wabmbsbbyGn woJGjGom, Bygodgdbs ws Igb- 
odmms, ob939, ImMemggmg|db, 306;3 4RxMM SEM] Amabsmmbyb, obg39, Sfmb~mom |xy- 
EobHZoM\{d0 ImbmfbLomyma L&gamaM ws BsbgZMs~@dsoMomgmyMa bobdm bsbgM]&Jd0m 
(Qod3GBgdom Boadabs 4:2, GmIgea3 BxyZ0d9dd0 JoMngmgdmsb6 gHnoe asndosMgb, lakovlev, 
1984). AmBmALaemyMa LAgoMab AygsdyMn Godsob 5:2 LAgoMa CwogadboMgdyemns 396 3ggb 
dog® (Van Hees, Jean-Pierre, 2014: 66, bam. 4). og039 5:3 @s 5:2 BsMdmeggbaemns Jomo 
BmbgabLG®EggmMb (LodoMob AboMy) seEgommdmHing abAmMMoym IjbgyddIo. sheMgn wogowem- 
gob (bodoMe) 8Ms@o MOQ{MMBS(300M, BOMBgErM0 ByAANda Agadmgdo Bage3q4m3g6mMa Aygo- 
AQAL, IoamMsd gb PodIGgjaggoqema oMos. IgmMHy] — ImMemgymn GsMImImdnb bes aymb*. 


* LonbGgMgbmo, Gmd oM{bbdo o% godmGa3bs BmbGmb oenydab (touloum) 3o330boxyG0 GsMdmdo- 
gcomds (1987: 41). 


> sbEMJO Woga@EMall Bys~mdnm Jgdad~mns 98 MGa LAgaMab Bm@mb gobooMgd». 
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BgdabdogM AgIabyqg30dG0, mHagZq L&gZ0Mo Bog3qQ~mgbgdo 0d Moambb, Lowey Axygodgd0 wo 
AMMgZnb9d0 BsGHAmo@ag6g6 qren~agh omMseMybyem ARQaMgbmdgob. yayMo~bomgdns, Mmd 
Amdo IMMemggemgeoab (LsdbGHqm Hybgmab sodhobzob oeg6G MH) 6:3 MHdoan BmMMb3oo30b 
(nudij)® (38mdogmo MgQ3gQM8HyoMob Gobg3Z0M%o Mgbyemo bo(39330M Igemmengdobasb dgwegaqe0. 
033MOb FyJ6ngo Jggbodsd9d0 gqyoobSzoGobob. 

39339MS@, MAMAmMndsba ay@obG3oMo Cs MMIs_Q0 BMMbB5080 bsbgZMoae@ soMomgmy- 
Goa mgegdon (5:2, 5:3, 6:3) (g96GMoemyaGn 3memgabsnMganb Myaombdo gsdmaygbgdmes 
0d, BobboyqmMgdom, gobgzamsMas MHOmMemA|bym goM%QI-do. 09 3mbGBgJb&do seo go- 
cesabgemb 39-16-17 LL. dmbgmgab mobab gRoayMgdo, Mmdmgd0(3 addmbobo396 Agbagmbydb 
Sd G06 L&g0%Qd0m (bladder pipes), Low@s(g gHm-gHa Jamgobb Imeqbyenn MA BMbSGrMo 
ogb (Kosyh, 2004). LogoMoqeme, aboba daqamamgdg6, md MMmyAmosbo L&goM {60 MJom 
gZodmaygbgdme@s Mabgaob bLobgmdbagmb Imbygmgab 89Game@da. ggemoo Agmgdob dobgeo- 
30m, 89-17 L. oMdeyemo orqenyd O07,30 (tultim diduki, Amamm3 Robb, orgenydo, Picken, 
1975: 547, Ahrens, 1987: 41) nym ,asdmambamo Maybgndo ws dsbbyq AbygdLgb0 <3Msg00696" 
(Farmer, 1936: 25). gn6sa@e0b Agemgd0d 1660-a5698do ndmadbsyMs yoMndnw~@sb yodbsbdo, 39% 
Z0dmgMasbogm, md gh eEgdyengds Mybgmdo sMbgdyemo oyemydob Hodsob ay@obSgomg- 
dob dobob9d gyMebmds BaMse@ (/9330M3jdgdb. 

8905b830G0-gFodmbab Hodsob sobs6HayMa 06 7yRMm seMgyemn Bo3gobayMHo boMdm- 
Imdab a~@ge dgndmgds gombgab 439d womagh 0d godGob godm, Mmd dnbobBayMa 3gMo- 
MeEabL gqoosbGygoMQdab Jobsbgd sMsbsamMn AGaygqdyemgos goagzohbos. Emgbemgmdom db- 
mmme dgagademns odg@0 gnJmboma, GMd sEMgyero LmdbyMa ws JoMaymo BysMmgdab 
AMAdZ9e~Mda JgLo3m@m9d Jgadengds Lodgosmgyds Imag gh sbergoqnMow goga0bHima avy@obs- 
gomab goggoboyMa ab&mmMoo. 


LmgaseyMn abgmmMns 

93Om385do IMog0em0 Loagybob gsbdogenmdsdo Jgadmgdo abo~ma gyw@sbgZoMo 39(3630- 
Mggdab bgendo. gb oMos gobsggoMa, gnbsa~w@sb Ig3b30M|gdb, Jgbsdemms, L6gqdmsb Jg~0Mg- 
dn AgHo Jgbodmgdmmds B4mbeoom, Jgghbogmon ghoeg6 dHmdoG 93000 bogMog0. J9de- 
3mddo, 2533M bomb Bymd@s Ymaab damosbmdab, asbbogyomMgdom, dimbgdb ImbEmba 
aqeob&goMo. Ags boygybggd0~@9b dmymemgdyeno Imdab b3969ddn FoMdme@agboemns 3y- 
OdLGBgZoMa, GmamH(3 dgaremgddo Aymga AbygdLgdab Aqedagn o8Mndq Ho. 09 Indgbom, 393% 
93OM3qm~ JZqyo6odo Ledmbsm Lodmg|Mgd0 aywosbGgaMab o3md8obgdIg6Gom LH ymeogdmeo. 

B03g2Losbs Es doga BEgob Ggaombdaz AbygdLgd0 {M0396 MHMmAmnsb gy@obs- 
30M D9. Jasbg~ro30@ sdobs, HIAH QMO aqrobH3oMb, 06939, 0496gd~e6g6 ImMIMsd0MqQ IqL8- 
309900 (Korganow, 1900). 6300 (0, Ld3ME, dgn%s@) LEABMMaM|dqjem0 89@0b830M0 
AgbLodeome, Jaynamgdegb bsMbyendo aywobSgoMab 4yMm Jomom bagnsmyMH L8oGybdp. 
gh goes Iggbodsdgdmegh aqrob&gamab bagnsmyH ab®mMosb g3Mmsedo days bowy3%9699- 
SnEsb s@EMAyem 99-20 boxy 3~9769d~—_. AQILMyegdengdn ~3Mo3{b76 QoRcabbymgdabs ws 
IARQQeabagabL, Amagnsbgdam, LogMogh aygbgd~ebj6 Ambg Booey AgogLHMygemgd0, aengbgd0 
0d, Lodmmmme, 73MM wWsdsmo jeobgdab GoMImdseggbemgdn. Abasgzbo@, ga3088gdo mm- 
mamasbo SydIoHo oYM yRIG 30-3 LoygoMgema Bob|mMoemyMHa wEs Logmoab bogMo30" 
(Baines, 1960: 34, cf. Racy, 1994). 46m seMgq@ 3gMomedo, Jaybjws30~e@ sdobs, gma gbo- 
30960 bo3Mo3Z9d0b LrgosmyHo L&osGqbo 9930388 ]do 393M 4RMm dJomomn oym, 30eM]J 
mem sbhbemayemgddo (Elsner, 1996: 210). 


© sHdob MB~ gZ00abo6g6o0b bogqmg gdb3ge@a309, 1914 https://www.kotus.fi/files/1807/Vaisanen_mordva. 
pdf. ob. 53% 939, Baines 1960: SOf.). 
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doMaryemn 30cs6bo, dnbsMamon 3sMImbnd wes sEMQ~YEmO AZHM34Yyem0 

06189996 8gemn IgQhogs 

godabmbosd BoMdmowmanbs JoMayem g3mgomyaM Cos AbLMNI_ZEG® QE BmmygemmmMaygn 
Asbagob ImrmMab sMbgdqjmo Abasgbgdgd0 ws gobbb3039dg980 wo Jaqmames jobsbybgemobo- 
gob Codobsbasagdgm b3g9(30g0349h Mb&obsBmb GgJ6030%9-. 3yeobSgoGo-gfodmbob Mg8- 
JMGaoMab Caw bsbamo gyMeEbmdo y39h, JobsoMabgdM Imdmomdab InbmMyen &mbo3o- 
bs @s ~odo~ Vil Loggbqmb Immoab (qomaryqemn joe@sbbo). Ibasgho IoMImbay{eEmo ImeEgeygdq 
NeIZL LogyqQdgmse LodbGgn Mabym wo, gobboyqmMgdom, 3od939d0b bo(39339M bod~g- 
Mgob, gaaberob Agemmengdb AMeamm-@osbsgmgqan Mabgodo (gb3mgo, Bm3gamMmeo, Mor- 
genstern, 1998), Ldmemgbbyabs wo ®ggMab AbsMab seanmmdmng obLAMAIgFEG AE Gobagob. 

gobJoMabgdMo BoMImbaab dommosb dmgmg Iodmboaemgedo 398] 306 wg 99M3q (Mer- 
we, 1989: 205-211) daqaamgdb 9.6. ,mMdoa Bmbogodg* Mgbgbobbab bLogMm obbSMydg6- 
AHyEr Agbagodo, oHmsbenyM co IMBmsbeo0qm RmmygmmMam IAgbagsdo, 06939; BgMagwye 
dHimdob LadmgMgdbs ws L3aMohygebyddo. doMmymb g3mdo~@sb Amymemgdyeno sMbgdqjemo 
J38OM38qMmo QBybf3ambsemyMo BoMImboabgcbh gobbb303qd0m, gh L&amgda gyMe@bmds do- 
BoM oMImbayem Amegemgdb, obg39, Mdmeaagbamb ogmMaqem LMI GyMHodo obo 
Boajemabbdg3 BoMImbosdo. 

BMOZMGH Ame 3gmB qh Agbagob boyqdgemoe qeggh sobsMyma somdmbagmo dme- 
gengdo. abobo g{mmgmmmMyaemo IMoJGogob bogyqdgqmns wo, goMe@o sdobs, Gyo bowy3~- 
BggQd0~@s6 Amymengdyyemn, Bobmbndgdyenaig_ ga nym 8MmggbaN_~mn yMd3MbBaHMMydab, 
Asbagmbgdabs ws AgMM|Bagmbgydob dog. (36mdoqmo ,,24 measures“ bobydgo 99-15 boy 3y- 
bob ag006 89Mome@sdeag (Harper, 2007). SEM9-Z9Mm0yMo Agbogab dobs69d 3989 aMobsom- 
abs Ed 8m~ Yo GHoggqMob mobsdgeMMZ9 3393900) WCoyMeEbmdnm, Lomn 389H3gM0 Jad~eIa- 
BsnMs@ asbbodm3Mogb bodmdb (qgmb How: mesur): 

,onamgncma Agbozoemymo mesur (sMozobmb-yM\0 bodd9d0b Bom3cam) J90g9d0 
oHo9d98g6 MGa Ambsygmgrdomn gomgd76Gobg06 AgIeogoHo Imegemobgs6, Gmdgembs(3 
ByoMmgddo g6me@980 cyweirdant (bmGoGgSyem0o, 6mgm%(3 _k 06 1) ws tyniad (t 06 O) [...]. 
mG039 Jomgobo — tyniad ws cyweirdant — Igodengdo gobabsbe3hmb, Gmgm%3 Js%030 
FoHI—baygema AMGIAS, HMdengS0(3 008,938 9H09HNOS703d0M7d-ye~m (co 3mI3E9d 96 Go- 
He) 6086430694949, G©MImgd0(3 Coe bazqbweoMss CsdMMHIdS4e~0, bo~@s(3 Cyweirdant 
Iq0deng80 dg0(303@gb 4g,gM%gdb a-c-e-g, bmenm tyniad — 439%96b g-b-d-Ff [...]". 

d9Mbod0 dMoqbo sbobosmgdb cyweirdant -b, AMamH(3z ,LGsdoemyAHmdobs wo go~@sby39- 
Gob boMabbb* ws ymbGMobSym tyniad-b 30 — AmamhH3z ,dabsyMa" gogmoemdab w98m39- 
dob“ (Brown, 2009: 47). LEmmMg~ 9dA8Md Shoyba QoMymeh HyMInbb mMHdogo GMb jo: yoJ 
MoboMmbss mMHa ‘B®mbogo’™ (ibid). B5HMMs(3, Babssmd~@ys IgIMbggZ0dN, SEMOEO 93- 
AM3QMA Od HMsEa3ayjem0 Bybogob qeo~egha bsbagmo wWsg7yHObMdmes BoMIMbay~m Imeo- 
gengob, Mmdengdag domeame G®mbaggdb d90(39396! 

ZomagMa ws 3gMBQMa JooMabs es oMRab Agbozob sdyodob~egema 33™mg39d0M aob- 
BoMMdgdyrma QMaO-gMan yZg7mbgq yYaMo@bsm|dn BgMbL3qq4 Gogo ododos, GMI Jom JDgbo- 
dems ab&mGay~mn dbodg6gemmdo S4mbeoqn dssemBoyGn gbomBgmombobagob (Mabyeo 
aqbern), HmamG’3 RGeEommgoob J6sGob eEmgabsagab sMoMbydqen 6odqdgob. dso ImmMab 
LogMom gm9dg6G00 wog93Mob & 46030 “block-and-strum technique” ws sobsMyenn0 3omdm- 
Basg. g@odImeamaagMn gogdoMn g9e~0q% “Canutelyn”-bs (nanggs, (3 canu telyn =sHqob9 
533M) Wd SoeEMBoayGo gbomBaMambab ynbyAMG bobgmbmegoob “kantele”-b ImmMob bogby- 
doo Agbsdemgdgeo (Brune, 1975: 83). Gs MJds Foo, MQbymn FMowayoyemo ob6bGMy- 
ADEG Qa Bgbagob daMamsen IHab3o39d0 Mos Se(3a~Mg|dgena y{Ige@mByMa GomImdmdobes“ 
aymb. JoMagqma joeobbab gRoMam as3M(3qmgd0 yambgob Jagd oygbgdb oda30M obbbob. 
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NRMM JsMagdyenn oJbgdo, My ZagQnIMQdm RMmr Lab&yIoGyHo gbam — seEMgy~ g3h%Mm- 
8M LagMe OOLAMAIFZEGWEM Agbogsdo oMbgdyen bogMam 38663039609. 

J3OME80b HMoseEa goer ooLA|MAIVEH Qe Aybogsda dsnbsMymo IoMImbas yr3gmagab 
3H JQYHEKMds LagwWegadb. JobJomabydMn AmdMomds 3390MHG dq HosayMins, Jogomomee, 
smd emgbeoeng%do (I-V-V-I 06 V-I-V-I), bodbGgo oGoemy% G0%5659ed0 (V-I-V-I) ws 
ImBsagbogg yobMgddo, LyMdyQ~ Es bMMBZ>Gage@ yrmeomb (39339000 (I-V-I-V), Gbymo ws 
dgeomMabyema nbLAMAIgE® Nera Bobagdab wow bbam~da — MMARZ0, of AMMdsbgmb 969(33- 
MgJdo ,SMsGmbo3qMo" Loy _byaMgdob (IL IV, V, VID) go6bbgogqdyea 3:9Mas6Ggd0 (Morgen- 
stern, 2007). 

Logdome@ bdaMee obLAMAIFAES {emo Agbagob sdggoMa JodmmbyMa GHadgd0 ygoe@yHg- 
Loe gobdqgmMgdoens Eo 9doGmI LAM AIG QM ymoe IAmgbmbaMgd0@0. smbaddyjemo domos6b 
AHadgbgmmg0609 AmdmgMemgdobs ws 4—M(3933939900b NBBMMB{odbs(30qj~mn LAMoG Jangdobm- 
gob, gnbsae@s6 9b gmMdq\my|do domnsb bdnMsE@ CogogdAMQdqens g8naMsdsGBazqm boenb- 
9M Img baobab ws BmaRgM (3g33oLM0b. semdqMHo Gstanzin, ohsmoyhHo b&mmMbgemo, beo- 
gmbayma d9foMe3 (becarac), Mbqma 340389330 96 bobG7d30 98 MamJdob 896-g3Mm8yen0 
BgEMAQGOL yZgmmodg goMase (GOmda~n bsMdmdswagbgmydob domeme 8(30%9 bobagnns. 
4RAM seEMaqma MAMMagdob LosoMabsMHime, Gybyma FobGy7Ijo bb630, 4ogGod obser 
yobHoo, OMA7MIA; bobgdbgo AysMo LAM AIR _MH Ma Eo RBNbJ(30NMo B89Moemgengen o6Ho- 
39 dgAMHdbYEH Ws Mmdoqem bsembyM Img bnsbos6 (versus quadratus, cf. Morgenstern, 2015) 
@d, Ig7bsdemms, obg39, dodBsHHayMa ImeEmroGagmb eagdbob’ JoMaye 30G0s6Ggdmo6. 

dsdob, Gmegbo3 g7eobGzoGobs ws godmbob Axnbazsdo bobydg9 sobsMHyer0 BoHIe- 
Baxygno MMasbodgdob IMHnbyndgd0 ws Bmagygh asbdIgmMgds~e0 |MMdo, abg39, HmamM 3 
BIAS JOoHdo, oMQBobos Cs ayoobS3o0%do, a96b6393969d0 dgadmgds smdmgohabma Mg8- 
JMGQoMob yobMym LAM yAIGqModo. smImbogmgm ggMmB yma AgbG{oM%gQmd0, “yB0Ms89- 
Loe, bm aMegds b9(39330M Bybagobmsb, Iodob, MmeEgkbs3 3gmHo IgkhG30M%]9d0 3xqyemBo- 
30M%92@O676 ,dsmsern LGs@gbob ImbobI76 Igbogob“ (Greenhill, 2015) dgo Loy3qjbggd0@o6b 
Amymemg|dqena, sHQWobg Eo J6oMb] D_gILMyEgdengdmb gms. Jaybg~@s30@ sdabs, mMH- 
mamasbo L&gomMab dfmby ayreobGgoMab Mg8gMGyQoMo 0% AgIdmagoMampdme@s Ibmerme 
b9(39330 Sobagdom. 3memaob Ggaombdo (mMeymosbo L&30M0) anw~sbGgoM%byq 7 3Ms300696 
LodeombBoemen (39M 9dmbgddq, ALgengenmdgdByq, aocgarmgdob MaGyomgddg, Loemgbobboy~m 
(39Mg9Mbag7ddq, CogMdomgyebs ~s L63o djgdMb39390d0, dgL830%]dab bLsbmGdm~ bLodegmgdob 
Romgmam (Korganow, 1900). ayq@ob&goGob Mgs8qgMHyoMG0 oH Ag7ImagoMamgos JomeEme 
L939332M IAgbogom, AmamMH3z Jgadengds Bobegh Mog qjomyaMa boJmMbabm Agemmengdams 
Cd aR_w@VGo Lodegmabl mobbergdow@o6 (Surmanidze, 2013: 336). 

Amam%3 Robb, mHmyamnsba LAgoMab dfmby aqrobG3{0M%g{dbq gHao mgemab go~we- 
3amgdodo(3 Jgadengds Bnagaygo6mb gobbbgoggdqemn Magambgdnbs ws gobbbgo3g9dqm bo- 
(309MM BOMMdgddo SMbgdqema QgMmd3qemo bsgMm ooLHMAIFE® Nea Agbogab yBy6~e0d96- 
HYMH 8Gmdm~Mg7Igd9IE]. MmMamMHyz BgMmByMo Agbogab y3genggqd0b deasddggwmsgds Jgwgageds 
396s, gnomdqbogmmmagdab, Agbogab ab&mMo3mbgdab, obGmMH0sby mMagbGBaMgdqemn 
Abagmbgdabs Eo bo3gMoegmo bg9r~mmbbgdob IGG obbLSgbbayMIs MobsdIDHmdIEMdsd Bxyer- 
AyMsnd Cos~maabh sIgMbIgJGagoda Jgadmgds sbomo boGygo mJgob g3%m80b Loge bs6bo- 
mgdab dgbagob abS&mMnvsdo. 


7 $nb96 GAH BmemGozmb emgdbb (politikds stikhos) IoB¥ssHbmdG0g9e@ jo3doGo 9% odgb ImeoGogob- 
mab. gb oMab L3g30g034yHo 15 BoM3gmoabsgs6 Jgw@agbamn nsddn34Mo Mmgdbo, HMoseay3ayqmo boembyy- 
Ho Bag bob ImBymsMyono IgHMGo dnbsbGoab od3gMoob EMmog@b. 
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ob 336950 

1. mMemaemasbo L&gaMab Afmby aqjrobGgomgeab 3qoobSzoGo-godmbab G80 bsdImbggb 
AqEbLBgaMab gobbbgogg9dqQmo, ygoggoboyM-dnbsbGogMa ab&mMoanb bLogombb; sMbydqmma 
AgbjEVENgGdS, MMI Ago bowygyggdob Mybyem Agbogoda of agb~@gds AMsgombdnsbo 
AqESLHgaM0 dqMembob goMQdg9, go~@obobobsZ00 (Morgenstern, 2009: 194). 

2. BA@SLHZOMQd0bL gobgamsMgJdo gobbo3qoMgdam BoymeyngMa aym JMabGosbym dys 
Lo 37699ddo. 8m8qyemoMyem0 o~ gs OBob Jgbobgd, Mmd aywmob&3yoM0 CobosJMabGosbyero 
(BoMdoMayen) HMoengagoob IoGsMgoges, By7besdqoGyMseo J3eans; 

3. aym@sbSgo0Mob gqeoob&goMo-godmbob Ga80 sdgsdoe@ osbmyaMeges b9(39330M 
Agbagobarsb. Jaybg~e@539E sdobs, daba abGmMos WRMmM QoMam yobMaye ymbGaJbLGdo ows 
ogogb godImggmageeos 

4. 39M GagZoemgMa AgbLogomyMHo sbMmgb6gdob 8M%nb 3080, MMIQEA(3 SMoo Ed303dAM|dEn0 
93OM3qm gRybJ(30qM BoMdmbosbosb, gobbo3qnMgd0m. dobsMym BoMdmboobmob, 
RVYOOSIFEH NM BbndZbg~mmdabss ggMm8ab dg3M%0 Mgaombob seEMgymn o6L8MyjIg68qemo 
Axnbo3zobmgoab. 


M3Madbs domnzo bse@smyodzgaemds 
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DRONELESS DOUBLE-CHANTER BAGPIPES IN COMPARATIVE 
AND HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Most musicians in the world would associated with the bagpipe, if not directly the Great High- 
land pipe so at least a combination of typically one melody pipe (chanter) with one or several drone 
pipes. However, ethnoorganologists long ago identified a considerable number of bagpipes lacking 
a separate drone. According to historical sources and recent ethnography most of these droneless 
bagpipes are provided with a double chanter. Unfortunately, organological research of this bagpipe 
type from a broad historical and geographical perspective is rather limited. 

In the following I am going to outline a framework for a comparative study of droneless 
double-chanter bagpipes, considering morphology (ergology), as well as playing techniques and 
the intended (and resulting) multipart texture. I will offer a few thoughts on the possible historical 
background of a particular type of these bagpipes and to their musical texture in its relation to other 
domains of early European instrumental music. 


Morphological Typology 

Double wind instruments can be divided according to the divergent or parallel position of the 
two tubes. The first group includes the Ancient aulos and tibia, the launeddas, the zampogna, and 
many Medieval and Renaissance double flutes or bagpipes. The pipes are fingered with the right 
and the left hand separately, typically covering different segments of the instrument’s tonal range. 
In the present study I will focus exclusively on pipes with a fundamentally different design and 
playing technique. This second group is characterized by close parallel sets of two pipes of equal 
length. The arrangement of the fingerholes can be (a) full parallel, with equal number of holes on 
the same level, (b) half parallel—with one to three holes on the semi-melodic pipe! and three to 
one hole pairs on the both pipe, and(c) what can be called staggered half parallel—when one hole 
of the semi-melodic pipe is lower than the lowest hole of the melodic pipe. Hole pairs are typically 
covered with one finger. 

Two general construction methods of the double chanter have to be distinguished: the monox- 
yle (two parallel bores in a single piece of wood) and the composed one, when two parallel pipes 
are closely fixed together. The monoxyle type (type A) is known from Medieval Europe (France, 
Spain) and in recent practice in Istria and Cres (mih), Bosnia-Hercegovina (diple) and Gascony 
(boha), rarely in the Aegean islands as well as among the Chuvash and possibly the Mordvins of 
the Central Volga region. The arrangement of the fingerholes is either full parallel (5:5, 6:6) or half 
parallel (5:2, 5:3, 6:1, 6:2, 6:3). Sometimes monoxyle chanters have a triple bore, as for instance the 
mysterious 14"- century bagpipe chanter, recently found in Staraia Russa, in the Region of Velikii 
Novgorod. In the Carpathian region multiple-bored monoxyle chanters have been combined with a 
separate single drone in a comparatively late period (Lommel, 2008). 


' A term proposed by Jean-Pierre Van Hees (2014). 
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Bagpipes of type B are in use on the Aegean islands (tsambouna, askomadoura) and Malta 
(zaqq), in Georgia (gudastviri in Racha and Kartli, chiboni in Achara and Meskheti, fig. 1, 2), 
Armenia (parkapzuk) and, most prominently, on the Turkic Black sea coast among the Hemshin 
(Hemsinli) and the Laz (tulum, fig. 3), among their historical neighbors, the Pontic Greeks (tou- 
loum), as well as in the Central Volga region among the Mari (shuvyr), the Mordvins (puvama) 
and the Chuvash (shapar). They are also found in North Africa and the Near East as well as in the 
Bushehr region in Southern Iran (ney-anban). Type B bagpipes consist of two cane (more rarely 
bone or metal) pipes, with single reeds, either united by a wooden yoke and twisted together or (in 
the Arab world) connected with the bag through a twin-holed stock. Most double chanters of type B 
enter a common cow-horn bell. The finger-hole position is half parallel (4:2, 5:1, 5:2, 5:3, 6:2, 6:3), 
in the Black Sea region also full parallel (5:5, 6:6), and among the Mari and sometimes the Chuvash 
staggered half parallel (4:2). 

Due to the close similarities between bagpipes of type B and bagless double hornpipes, An- 
thony Baines has presented what he called “primitive bagpipes and hornpipes” (Baines, 1960: 27) in 
the same chapter. The greatest advantage of the bag must be seen less in the stable air stream (which 
can be achieved also with so-called circular breathing) but in keeping constant moisture and tem- 
perature, and therefore the tuning (Campbell, 1994: 8). A further advantage is the piper’s possibility 
to play and to sing at the same time, to communicate during performance, and even to dance which 
would be hardly possible when blowing the hornpipe. 


Playing Techniques and Multipart Texture 

Doubling reed pipes of equal length has three possible advantages, compared with single 
pipes. The way these qualities are used or not used depends on the traditional sound ideal. 

1. In European traditions and in the Pontic region pipers prefer an exact unison of the two 
pipes (Ahrens, 1973: 124, Rihtman, 1981:276, Campbell, 1996: 99)2. 

2. Reed pipers in Arab countries, in contrary, achieve beating effects, arising from a slightly 
divergent pitch of the two pipes of the mijwiz (Racy, 1994: 43f.). 

3 European and Pontic double-chanter pipes are made for solo multipat music: “the primary 
aim of doubling is to enable polyphonic playing” (Ahrens, 1973: 125). 

Antony Baines’ term “primitive bagpipes” seems to be unfortunate. As a matter of fact, mak- 
ing, tuning, and playing double-chanter bagpipes and bagless double reedpipes is anything but a 
simple task. It demands practical knowledge in acoustics as well as a clear concept of sound and 
of multipart texture either. That’s why the same Baines speaks with great admiration of Mordovian 
hornpipers: “The players achieve a rich mixture of drone, harmony, and true polyphony” (Baines, 
1960: 49). Such mixed textures are typical to many traditions of solo multipart instrumental music 
in general (Morgenstern, 2016). 

Chanters with half parallel holes cannot be played in other than a multipart texture. The tex- 
ture of equal-holed (full parallel) chanters is unison when the hole pairs are covered by one finger. 
Hemshin, Laz and also Pontic Greek pipers, however, achieve double notes either by blocking the 
two upper finger holes of one pipe with wax (Ahrens, 1973: 125, Picken 1975: 529)}—thus turning 
a melodic in a semi-melodic pipe or with “the technique of partial fingering” (Ahrens ibid.) of a 


? Contrary to Campbell Ahrens doubts a considerable sound amplification by doubling the pipes. Unfortunately, 
the acoustics of doubled hornpipes and bagpipes have not yet been studied in a desirable way. 
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hole pair (cf. Picken 1975: 536). 

The Georgian double-chanter bagpipes gudastviri (6:3) and chiboni (5:3)° are famous for their 
particularly high-elaborated texture (Rukhadze, 2018: 549). Tamaz Gabisonia emphasizes the spe- 
cific instrumental character of chiboni ostinato polyphony (Gabisonia, 2010: 420). At the same time 
“separated melodic layers” (Gabisonia, 2010: 419) in instrumental music “can reflect a functional 
vocal polyphony” (ibid., see also Rukhadze, 2018: 553). The most striking common element link- 
ing Georgian bagpipes with vocal polyphony is the so-called Georgian cadence (VII-l) “so often 
used in Georgian polyphony, with a concluding fifth” (Jangulashvili, 2015: 409). It is most obvious 
in dance tunes similar the famous Caucasian Lezginka (I-VII-VII-I, in minor). As will be shown 
later, similarities between the Georgian cadence can not only be found in Western European Me- 
dieval chant (ibid.) but also in early secular and recent traditional forms of instrumental music in 
other parts of Europe. 


The Gudastviri-Chiboni Type 

One distinct and very wide spread version of type B bagpipes can be identified by the follow- 
ing characteristics: (a) two reed pipes, united in a wooden yoke, tuned in exact unison, (b) common 
cow-horn bell, (c), half parallel arrangement (6:3 or 5:3) of the finger holes, (d) continuous or in- 
terrupted multipart texture, (e) the tonic usually on the open second hole pair, (f) neutral subtonic 
and third. Taking in consideration the multipart effects of the Black Sea tulum and touloum we can 
include these equal-holed bagpipes in the same category. 

Bagpipes of the type described until recently were used or are still in use in the musical live of 
following ethnic groups: Armenians (?), Chuvash, Georgians, Greeks (Aegean islands and Pontos), 
Hemshin, Laz, Maltese, Mordvins (?). A similar type with 4+2 staggered half parallel holes is used 
by the Mari and the Chuvash. As the only known bagpipe names which refer nearly exclusively to 
this type are the Georgian ones we may chose gudastviri-chiboni type as a generic term. 


Historical-cultural Background and Interpretation 

Some scholars, first of all Chrstian Ahrens (1987) tried to link the origin of Type B bagpipes 
to the Ancient aulos. However, there is no evidence on bagpipes in Ancient Greece, and the very 
schematic sculptures showing parallel wind instruments (Ahrens, 1987: 40) not necessarily indicate 
a double reedpipe. The Ancient Greek aulos and the touloum show fundamental differences in mor- 
phology, playing technique and musical texture. 

A new historical explanation of the tuum has been proposed recently by Abdullah Akat: “The 
effects of [sic] Christianity and church polyphony had on the instrument is evident” (Akat, 2015: 
374). This is the first direct attempt to discuss the history of droneless double-chanter bagpipes 
against the background of the Orthodox world and therefor of the ancient cultural centers of Byzan- 
tium and the Caucasus’. With the exception of the Maltese zaqq all bagpipes of the gudastviri-chi- 
boni type are played by ethnic groups which at least historically are closely related to the Orthodox 
church. 


> According to Rukhadze (2018: 551) in Mesheti 5:5 and in Pshavi also 5:1 type bagpipes could be found. As 
the author subsumes all Georgian and Laz bagpipes in the umbrella term gudastviri , the local names of these 
bagpipes remain unclear. 


* Interestingly, it was Ahrens who did not exclude a Caucasian origin of the Pontic touloum (1987: 41). 
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Particularly intriguing is the situation in the Central Volga region. While the Mari who have 
resisted Christianization until the 19" century have a double-chanter bagpipe (shuvyr) with stag- 
gered half parallel holes (4:2) and a distinct, and extremely dissonant texture, the Chuvash and 
possibly also the Mordvins who were baptized considerably earlier had also bagpipes with a horn- 
belled monoxyle chanter and half parallel finger holes (in addition to the 4:2 type the Cuvash share 
with the Mari, cf. Yakovlev 1984). A Chuvash 5:2 type bagpipe is depicted in Van Hees (Van Hees, 
Jean-Pierre, 2014: 66, fig. 4). Similar 5:3 and 5:2 monoxyle chanters can be found in the Local 
History Museum of the town Pokhvistnevo in the Oblast of Samara. According to personal com- 
munication by Andrey Davydov (Samara) a Chuvash attribution of the first specimen is possible 
but not proved. The second is supposed to be of Mordvinian originS. In any case, both chanters 
belong to an area where the Chuvash and the Mordvins are the largest non-Russian minorities. It is 
also noteworthy that half of the known repertoire of the 6:3 double hornpipe nudij 6 of the Moksha 
Mordvins (identical to the South Russian pishchiki) consists of Russian dance tunes. The playing 
technique corresponds with that of the gudastviri. 

Thus, double-chanter bagpipes and double hornpipes with half parallel finger holes (5:2, 5:3, 
6:3) in the Central Volga region have been used and cultivated particularly in an Orthodox envi- 
ronment. In this context clay figures from 16th- or 17th-century Moscow showing musicians with 
bladder pipes one of which is provided with a curved resonator (Kosykh, 2004) have to be recon- 
sidered. It is very likely that they indicate the use of double-chanter pipes with horn bells in the 
Moscow period of the Russian state. According to Evliya Celebi the 17th-century Turkish tulim 
diduki (obviously a tulum, cf. Picken, 1975: 547, Ahrens, 1987: 41) was “[i]nvented in Russia and 
played by their shepherds” (Farmer, 1936: 25). As Ce/ebi in the 1660ies traveled from the Crimea to 
Kazan, we cannot exclude that his statement on tu/um-type bagpipes in Russia is based on personal 
observations. 

The idea of a Byzantine or even earlier Caucasian origin of the gudastviri-chiboni type of the 
bagpipe can be questioned by the fact that we have no evidence on bagpipers of Byzantine times. At 
present we can only hope that a future examination of Early Armenian and Georgian sources could 
reveal new insights in the Caucasian history of the bagpipe. 


Social History 

Everywhere in Europe for many centuries the bagpipe can be found in the hands of shepherds. 
This is not surprising, as shepherds had probably more possibilities than other people to learn such 
a time-consuming instrument as the bagpipe. Further, piping may help to keep the herd together, 
as notably the cows like bagpipes very much. Since the Middle Ages, Nativity scenes show the 
bagpipe as a constant attribute of the shepherds in Bethlehem. For this reason, in so many European 
countries carols were performed with the accompaniment of the bagpipe. 

Double-chanter bagpipes are played in the Caucasus and the Black Sea region by shepherds 
either. However, in Imeretia the gudastviri was used also by the itinerant mestvirebi (Korganow, 
1900). The lavish (and doubtlessly expensive) decoration of the gudastviri may indicate a much 
higher social status of the bagpipe in the past. This would correspond with the bagpipes’ social 


> Tam indebted to Andrey Davydov for sharing photos of these two chanters. 


® Fieldwork by Armas Otto Vaisanen in 1914: https://www.kotus.fi/files/1807/Vaisanen—mordva.pdf (See also 
Baines 1960: 5Of.). 
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history elsewhere in Europe from the Middle Ages to the early 20th century. Bagpipers played for 
Princes and Kings, later the instrument was used by traveling minstrels, by peasants, and eventually 
by representatives of the lowest classes. Similarly, in Egypt the double-pipe zummara is “still a 
favorite pastoral and village instrument” (Baines, 1960: 34, cf. Racy, 1994). In earlier times, how- 
ever, the social status of single-reed instruments in Egypt was much higher than in the last centuries 
(Elsner, 1996: 210). 


The Georgian Cadence, Binary Harmony and 

Early European Instrumental Music 

Gabisonia has figured out similarities and differences between Georgian vocal and instru- 
mental folk music and pointed to the specific ostinato technique of the latter. A great deal of the 
gudastviri/chiboni repertoire is based on a continuous pendular movement between the minor tonic 
and the subtonic (the Georgian cadence). Similar harmonic patterns are the fundament of South 
Russian, and particularly of Cossack dance songs, of gus/i tunes in the Russian Northwest (Pskov, 
Novgorod, cf. Morgenstern, 1998), an of local instrumental tunes in the Oblasts of Smolensk and 
Tver’. 

In a very brief survey on pendular harmony Peter Van der Merwe (Van der Merwe ,1989: 205- 
211) points to what he calls the “double tonic” in secular instrumental music of the Renaissance, in 
Irish and Scottish folk music as well as in shanties and American work songs and spirituals. Unlike 
European functional harmony since the Baroque era these styles are based on binary harmonic pat- 
terns, either manifest in a chordal structure or as implied harmony. 

Binary harmonic patterns are fundamental particularly to Celtic music. Not only they are an 
implicit foundation of folk practice, they even have been canonized by professional composers, 
musicians and theorists since the Middle Ages. The famous “24 measures” can be traced back to the 
late 15th century (Harper, 2007). Based on recent studies on Early Welsh music by Peter Greenhill 
and Paul Whittaker, Sally Harper gives the following definition of a measure (Welsh: mesur): 

Each musical mesur (including the non-canonic samples) consists of no more than a pattern 
of two alternating elements, termed cyweirdant (notated as k or 1) and tyniad (t or 0) in the sources 
[...]. Both tyniad and cyweirdant may be defined as simple harmonic forms built from a set of in- 
terlocking (and complementary) triads located a major second apart, where the cyweirdant might 
comprise the notes a-c-e-g, and the tyniad g-b flat-d-f [...]. 

Barnaby Brown describes cyweirdant with “the quality of stability and resolution” and the 
contrasting tyniad with “departure from the ‘home’ sonority” (Brown, 2009: 47). That’s precisely 
why Brown rejects term double tonic: “there are never two ‘tonics’” (ibid.). Indeed, otherwise a 
great deal of European early and traditional music would be based on harmonic patterns consisting 
exclusively of tonics! 

One of the most captivating and demanding perspectives arising from recent studies on Welsh 
and Celtic lyre and harp music is their possible historical significance for the Baltic psaltery (Rus- 
sian gusli) as decedents of the Northern lyre. The common element is the chordal “block-and-strum 
technique” and binary harmony as well. An etymological relation between the Welsh Canutelyn 
(also as canu telyn = to play the harp) and the Finnish name of the Baltic psaltery kantele is fairly 
possible (Brune, 1975: 83). Of, course, the basic principles of Russian traditional instrumental 
music are not necessarily of “Celtic origin”. The wide dissemination of the Georgian cadence alone 
would question such an explanation. Rather we are encouraged to think in a more systematic way 
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on common principles in Early European secular instrumental music. 

Binary harmony in traditional instrumental music of Europe is not exclusively based on sec- 
ond intervals. Pendulare movements in fourths are typical, for instance, to the Alpine Ldndler (1-V- 
V-I or V-I-V-I), the South Italian Tarantella (V-I-V-I) and related genres, to Serbian and Croatian 
kolo dances (I-V-I-V), to a great deal of Russian and Belorussian instrumental tunes—however here 
different variants of the “non-tonic” (II, IV, V, VII) are mutually exchangeable (Morgenstern, 2007). 

Very often such formulaic types of instrumental music are highly repetitive and therefore 
structurally predictable. This is of highest importance for improvisational strategies of singers and 
dancers, as these formulas are very often related to epigrammatic folk poetry and sometimes to 
dance. Alpine Gstanzin, Italian stornelli, Slavonian becarac Russian pripevki or chastushki are 
but a few of the best-known representatives of this nearly pan-European phenomenon. Contrary to 
earlier theories, the Russian chastushka is anything but a recent genre and exhibits strong structural 
and even functional parallels to Ancient Greek and Roman folk poetry (versus quadratus, cf. Mor- 
genstern, 2015), and possibly also to trochaic versions of the Byzantine politikos verse. 

While gudastviri and chiboni music shares principles of binary harmonic organization and 
sometimes repetitive form with the Celtic lyre, the harp and the bagpipe, differences can be found 
in the genre structure of the repertoire. Eastern European piping is primarily associated with dance 
music, whilst in the Celtic world bagpipers have cultivated “high-status listening music“ (Greenhill, 
2015) since medieval times, alongside with harpers and lyre players. Nevertheless, the repertoire of 
double-chanter bagpipes was not entirely confined to dance tunes. In the Volga region (double-chant- 
er) bagpipes were played also at wedding ceremonies, pageants, seeing-off rituals, commemorations, 
funerals and further, more solemn occasions (Yakovlev, 1984: 77-81). In Imeretia the gudastviri is 
frequently used for song accompaniment, including the praise songs of the mestvirebi (Korganow 
1900). The gudastviri repertoire is also not entirely limited to dance music, as ritual wedding tunes 
and the accompaniment of choral singing (Surmanidze, 2013: 336f.) may indicate. 

It turns out that even a cursory glance at droneless double-chanter bagpipes can lead us to 
fundamental issues of early European secular instrumental music in different regions and in differ- 
ent social settings. As the fascinating results of Celtic music studies demonstrate, a more intensive 
collaboration of ethnomusicologists, music historians, historically oriented musicians and instru- 
ment makers in a cross-cultural perspective may open new pages of music history in other parts of 
Europe as well. 


Conclusions 

1. The gudastviri-chiboni type of droneless double-chanter bagpipe raises the question of a 
distinct Caucasian-Byzantine history of the bagpipe. A former notion that Medieval Russian music 
did not know droneless multichanter bagpipes (Morgenstern, 2009: 194) has to be revised. 

2. The development of bagpipes was particularly fruitful in the Christian Middle Ages. The 
popular idea of bagpipes as carriers of pre-Christian (pagan) traditions is fundamentally wrong. 

3. The gudastviri-chiboni type of the bagpipe nowadays is closely associated with dance mu- 
sic. Nevertheless its history has to be studied in a broader genre context. 

4. Modes of vertical musical thinking, not related to European functional harmony, partic- 
ularly binary harmony, are fundamental to early instrumental music in many regions of Europe. 
Comparative studies in this field are highly desirable. 
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bays 1. ofoMaqemo godmbn (5:3). pxvmos JoMagmoa bsembyMo LodmgGoabs wo bs3%939- 
dob dy bgddo. 

Figure 1. A chiboni from Achara (5:3). Preserved at the Museum of Georgian Folk Songs and 
Instruments. 


basa 2. Godyqmo gyc@ob30M%0 (2:5). EXQqQmns JoMayma bomb yma Lodmgmobs wa 
LogMaggdab djbqddo. 

Figure 2. A gudastviri from Racha (2:5). Preserved at the Museum of Georgian Folk Songs and 
Instruments. 
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beso 3. msbyGo orgen7do (5:5). Cagqemns sgGo~nbab 4-ybq99d0 — Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin, PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, Ethnologisches Museum, VII b 18. 

Figure 3. A Laz tulum (5:5). Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, Ethnologi- 
sches Museum, VII b 18. 


bLyymson 4. Aeygsdama dogemo (5:2). ws(3qmns dqbogomyaGa bogMoggqd0b Ag_bgyddo, 
1993:051. 3mm: ORMAH, dmaybgmo. 

Figure 4. A Chuvash shapar (5:2) Musical Instruments Museum, 1993.051. photo credit: ORMAH, 
Brussels. 
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LdN38S GSBNIESNGI-GNBNENIED 
([0I6I35) 


IMENBMENIGN JDLMRNISNL NVIBNS VNG3IM SHSQNGNIS 
6939309 38HS35Tb9NDE BMIBMBNGNISAIN: 6GNHISS Vd 430GNL STIS 


dmenm BaMaMENL A7dds BMJ Hoagvyemdo gsdm3c@amgd0d Jasdsgmbs yyMo~mgds aodgdob- 
Zamgdnbs dagmab amdbaab 3g6mdqbd] emg Gy3{49M HMsea yoy IMogombdas6 Iybojzedo. 
Bgmb SsdaoMdo, RaqQob .BGab 3gAGyMamdy" LeyGomGobgbab AmIMAMemgdmsb gMmoe@ Ig 
AggebMyjeng AgbagsmyMn bbsMdmgdn »skic, kate” AMogZ0embdnsb qQb6mM Lommsdqmeg (ong. 
b3qephoso). 36 39M@ob J7de@qa gMads ALdgbgemdo RobsbyMG0 Mogabo AygabsyJob a3qMeb} 
H{0MM, AMIMAL 44(36— yam AmLIg76aL Jgdega, Imdmg|Memgdo 39M aR_Mgd@bq6, md 
gh LEmm]j@ ab 3mdBmBa gos AY GMAgema’3 QMaseE JggobMyemgm (oyramdog. 1). 

39 Logomboab gobbamg3s99, q8oMagengboe, LognMims Imy{mg@ omg3bgMm maba 06 baymn 
89 H9M% LobGgnbgmobsas6 Igweagbowm bL3ywoqhondg (by. 1) AgkMyemgoqeo maygGyg~G0 
AMog0embdosba ANbLa3ab MogabgdqyMydgd0. 

— 9d 3md3eg4Gdo (39039 9EgJdyro Monm|ye@ LabSgobgeb msgobo bobgera odgb (g- 
aombob dnb9~@300). dogomame@, Zodomoababgobda: | — 8080807808078, ll — GoGoGo- 
098; Ill — 93g80b, IV — 76G49Gob, VI — 6GoGy, (VI, VII) qgob (Gamenzob). — IGsg0e0 
bygqemboob bebgemo gdmb3939 dobdg DgbMymgadqemo abengr@MomyMa BoMBogdab 
Lobgengdb, 064) gha-ghan AmsgoMn 3MdIMBa300b  ,,76G0G]"—b GoGIQE |BmMIQemgdb, 
423: “Go-Go Gog 62-6096": “609 6-69 6996's “G-TH B&G" Bo 9.4. (Boa. 1, 
2).— aMdgemo ws Imgeng daaghgJoa, Agbsdsdobse, yHongMngdge7096 aMdgemn wes Imjzeg 
IA GZZEgdOb 8oHIMbob9(300M. BMangMan BoMH(330m0 sEbadbsgh MHmamMH3 dagMgEd0b boa- 
dab, aby 89g bob. MmamMH3 seEMg sddmdebyb: ,dg6 fodgMg 8aM3q~m bLomodgmb Go-Go 
609 60-6098 I J | F7 2 |, 8g fogdgmag 8gmmgh G09 6-69 6098 | 1s 3 
0 ab Badghagl Igbsdgh o-d4y, o-d4y, oo-dy 5M ,@d 0.9. (LLIM: 12)'. mame 
SEMMBdSL Lodsmosgbyobo sddmdb, Igb999 DgILMymgdgeno ,byboogb" obG gMgoemb 30%- 
39k Ed IQMM| AgGILMyAmgdgemb ImMoab, 5d08mI dob 34300 7ggdol*. gb ygqgmogygho Jdbob 
80M 4d Cd A_gZgM AEM LabL&Iob, MmAgena(s Jgadengds smgb6gMina MAmamMH3 JoH(3307™M3Z060 
GoGIgcoo 6-80G7S0%. 

— b3qe@mbood) AgbMqmgdyeno bbsGHImgdgd0 bsbosmegds Jgdogbgdgema ~o babgm- 
MA MAGHIQd0L 3mddnbaMgdam; JgdLMAmgdmydo0 ayg6gd96 6 Lbgo~e@obbgo GMoGIqm ymMH- 
AQmob CEs Mogabyommo@ nd3MmgnbaM{dg6 BmangMan ob GBgM3Z0emd9. 


1 LLIM _ Paliulis, Stasys, Compiler. Lietuviy liaudies instrumentiné muzika. Puciamieji instrumentai [Folk 
Instrumental Music of Lithuania. Wind Instruments]. Vilnius: Valstybiné groZinés literatiiros leidykla ‘Na- 
tional Publisher of Literary Works’, 1959. 

2 Sabaliauskas, Adolfas. Ziemiy-rytie¢iy lietuviy tautiné muzika ir muzikos instrumentai [The Folk Music and 
Music Instruments of the People in North-east Lithuania]. In Lietuwviy tauta: Lietuvos mokslo draugijos raStai 
(Lithuanian nation: Papers of the Lithuanian Science Society], Vol. 1, Part 2. Vilnius: M. Kukta Publisher, 
1911. P. 96 108. P. 13. 

3 Simonyté-Zarskiené, Rita. Skuduciavimas siaurés ryty Europoje [Music Making on Multi-Pipe Whistles in 
Northeastern Europe]. Vilnius: Lietuviy literatiiros ir tautosakos institutas, 2003. 
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B0EML LAMAIHQMab agobyymagmo Mgabgdo bLyagqbegdab g9MGogomaMa ob8gM- 
g0mgoa. Lagybm@gdo, MmImgda(3. MamJdab Agjwdogo@ Ambsba~mgmdg6 5- ~ws 6-bsbagmosb 
393M bA(3093do, Jd606 AgfnEMimn LAMAI®qMob — goMBggqe~m yorsb}yH7Sb. obg39. oMbg- 
db L6go RBMM ,,Q9d4g:0MZ0ENN" RoJGqMab I4mby 3mdImBa(gagdo, bow(3 bagy6eogd0 oH 
gomdmob. 

DAAMbLAB_dQEmo (3mbygMGBbg AghGyengdaqyona) gmI3mba300 “Skic, kate” Jgeagds 4 
Bsbammabasb; domgs6 Lodo gqdbgd9 gobmbab yobMdo Ag7bMymgdqm gMabs wo 09039 Mo8- 
Ie QmMIQmsbh ILL (QmHdqems baGyg0d0_,,3kic, ka-te!”). Igmmby GaGdqemo Hmmdges 
BAIMbLAS_Zdqegdabas6 asbbbgogqd0m LabymdoMygoyeons (Bog. 3). 

39 BsboMdmgdab bobamdemngs@ AmMbIg7baAbLSL Gomygyono bbam~gdab GoGIqQemo y3mH- 
Agemgdo sme abdob: oboba Mom {mb ,daonbmJdgd096", g7Mam Immosbmds~@, gobbo3qnmg- 
SE yyM_Mse bagM%(39e" 04(393096 (Mog. byG. 1; swomdoa. 1). gb y3ggmoeg%o Jdbob 
M3 G0g9M0 bammgb6gdob ghogGogsbos6 dommos6 Insbeomgdyen by39G0 ImdMomdnbs ws 
SMBynbgomgdab am dob. BbmMdoamos, HMdI M3GBa3qMo bgm~mgbgd0b ImdHomds gRqjdbgd0 
Z0dqoem4qM QadbameEmansbs ws BbLadmemaneb, obg39 LoweMdab, AmdMomdnb, Iyembo(3zonb, 
MBynbgoemgdab m8 Gogq% om bagob (a%0q. Lom. 2). aJ86jd9 Ms3ambsmyMHn, BybHo wo 
ZIMIGHMayema ymdIsmdBaygagdo, Mmd~gdag DoyyMgdmoab Mgoemdo 2639396 Bobsbbomasb- 
Lodmghgen MgoJ(30g0b. 

doxybge@s39e@ © odabs, MmdI MdIGo3qMo bae~mmgbgd0  JgnJdbo  Agm(3g Lox g'gbob 
Lodmge@osmnsb Bemgdda, dgndAbg30 dabo Adn@mMm yogdaMa boembyMH boemgbgdobos6b, 
Zobbo3qmMgoom BMosea3aqm gBqadMmdosbasb. M3Ga3yqh boemmgbygd0do aodmygbgdqmab 
AbLasgbo 806308960, GMIgG~mms oMbo dmagmo wes AmdMoga bLobab om boab Jg4d6o~, 
Logdem@ bdamse@ gsdmnygbgd0  mnG3yMHo FMoea3aqma Jbogamob mMbs48g68)9ddo 
(aq. Lym. 3). gb 9.6. ¢egqera Jbmrgacmo asdemnMig3o badqdob egGsemyGn mHbsdg6G00; 
39330MS@, Jbogama adgbb ggQMQdab asMy3ZQ4e IAMogZgoEmaqQMmgbgdsb — My dmmMa~web 
AggZbg 93m, JoMaogh QMMIob. of sMbgdmdb qyamMghse bomgma sber(309(309d0 M3GagwyH 
am bagdmb. JgIMbgg3ZgAM0 9% oMab, MHmd Bg8ohMn bodydIQd0b Jurgamb bdaMse@ ombgm96, 
AmamM%(3 8%53007HR 9G 306 bod-4dgdb— gb 6odbogb, Hmd m3 Ga34M0 bgr~amgbgdab badqdgdab 
Abasghoe@ doo sbobosmgda gmgoHgdo wo Yg{0Emgdo~@mds*. MG®ZyAGa MMHbsd768 ]60 sMob 
BMAMBa EM, 9H9390MY}IMZSbo Cd B9H%33Zq9EM Jogdo Hog SgbMoah wo43g9degdoMQoqemn 
A9Mdg@Magqma Badbgdabs ~s domo ymddnbogngdab bLab}gdo. gB_AMbgMQm~mn Hor~mmgdobasb 
Z06L6393960M, Mmdgmms sboemoba 7RBMHm IqGoe ofbgdo CsdImyza~goqyma IamdomdnsMg 
36398930909. 29039 Jgnbadbgdo M3Ga34q% bgemmgbgdsdo, Lows 3 ¥y3ger9BQMo MmanginMo, 
Bddmageroemo, LabGgdoGyGo Cs GaGdqeos? (gMoqy. Lym. 4). 

493MI5 magGygqmdo barmmgebds asdmaygbs msGagyMo byemmgZb6gd0b 38Mnb(3039d0 
Od AgAgZEgSqQEmsE Roodbego MaG3ZqQMo GHMseoayoyjma MMHbsdI768gd0 Mogob dgdImJdg~@gdodo. 
JHan Bomoasbos 396e@o doe job (1923-2004), Gmdge0(3 sdd-do (6mgMmde@os.® 1971 Bgeb 
896 Conbym Aydomds MGBgZagma BgaJIMgdabs@do dadmgbamn sdbGMsJGymo bobo dab 
LaGnsdg wo baGhoge@s mg GygZqM MHGsIGGos6 Bo~mb Jbergomby] (aMGoq. Lym. 5). 

boenby baemmagbgdsbos6 obermb oMoab db3>G{0% wobameng SMmangbgb (dog. (3ogcro 


4 Labutyté, Zivilé. Optinés be kinetinés raixkos biidai tekstilés mene [The Methods of Optic and Kinetic Expres- 
sion in Textile Art]. Master’s thesis. Kaunas, 2015. P. 27 

5 agg: 26-27. 4R3Mm IgG3, Qh, obg39, Eodobsbosmgdgmo dobodsmabSyMa Gg6e@g6(3008 Aqbagedo, 
Mmdgemaiz do~os6 sbermbss 4936 mobsdge@Gmgq magHyggEM GMIBmBa@®mMab (BHmbayb 3x78 o30- 
Boba, dobeoqash qmdsaGobo, GaGob dJagymoaba, GohoMesh godgmoaba wo v.d.) 

6 http://www. lithaz.org/bios/balukas/balukas.html; Balukas 1982. 
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LobgemBmegaom: “Spalvy sutartine” [3q%gd0b byGo0%G0bg))’ AgJd6o~ma agmdgeMoyeo 
BMmMdIQdabs Cos Jbmgamab yBQMIdL dmMab qMoangMinjzsgdoMob gsdmdbsGB3gem0 Godqdgdn. 
M09H3qMGO HMoeagaqemo Jbegomg|do ws BoMAmg|dn asbes dboG3o0% gamManboyb godabbgobab 
AHMGgLaLS Es 33eg30b Loasbo, obg39 d93G0 dabo Jdbregdob Loggendgqenn® (aMog. Linm. 6). 
39339M0@, Weogms, bogMam Mgabgdgdobs ws dbaogbgdab ombydmds magG{Qqmh 
boembyM aqmdgG Moyen AmboGqjmmodobs ws M3GBa3qMo bgemmgbgdob mMbsdg6G db Irmab. 
oHagdyenns 09 MMA LagMmb BoMags Emgzs6@gm bammgbgdsdo, AMOEMMYA~ms@ Jysma 
9BIIH|OAL asdemgengbs ws mobsdIgeMmgq JoyyMgdmab omAdobg aogmgbab Imbenbs. 
4RMM IgH0(3, GOMoyemMdg6, Hrd LEmMge@ 0d MMs gQbL3ggQdab gsdm AMmgZbyE boembyM 
bammabgdsdo, BgAMbLZB Ad Yer Bodeydgd0, MVIGS ya WaggMboemynMn, gZodImbo@|gA00 
Msbs99eEMMZ7 bam~mMgbgdab GH pbwegb30g9d0bo Eo MagQH3ZgmO bammgobgdabagab bo3vymomo 
msgab asdmboboGow. Ioagsmomse, 1949 Bgmb maGgygqemdo sdgMozgmds dIboGg0Mdo 
godob g9%bgeabds (1917-2010), Anbrds~addabs ws m3Ga34qMo byemgbgdob (36mdn~@ds 
BsMdMIs@aj6gmIs, Conbym agmIgGSMogmo sdbGMof(3ogdab boSZe. ob, Godoy 39Hbgemab 
ALB _MQLO godImnbgno, aym gndbyomyAMa 080°? (a%0q. Loym. 7). 06939; o@bad360b mambos 
LoghosdmGabm@ smosMgaqmn dbsGgo0Ga gobodagMsb ymMmdbgoba (1913-2004)", 
MmdgmI5(3 Jg4db6s M3GagyMa boemmgbgdob aobbogymMydqjma gobdGmgdo0 — MdIGoz~Go 
0d38HgboMb0Bd0 (a%0q. LyG. 8). dsb smdmofhnbs Agbsdg gobbmdnam~my7ds — ,QgMs@a 
babs": dgqd6o amydmmyea B_Mow@a 89MbL3g4G0g30, BQMob 3dMo(305 bagM(3gdo."! 
85359, ImE dM, Msg qdMyboqm Lyywghondy] IgbMymgdqm ymdI3mMdbo309b. 49399609, 
Mmd 9d 3MdIMba300b ~Ca~wn bbob gsbdogemmdsdo AmbIgbaL Jodwega, obdab gMmdsbymby 
ZOO Roggyemo abeEagne7jomyMn IoMBagdob daqMgdabas6 JgdeEgoMo ImMndmbGoemyMa 
yOgemeens®,"? Gmdgmay3y Agodegds asbgnbo~mm, MmamM 3 L3q3ago34qMa dsagmona 
amy boas. 9m dbMHng, 99 3MdBMba(309da bagMaMA amMMbnS Jgademgds Jgqdbae~ma oymb 
SMS DggZbgGd qo, oM9g9@ EnbsbbomMasbBMobyemo aymb dsagmMab LydngJ®qMo om don 
— Gme@gbs3 sesdosbob yymb Agydeos assMBomb dagmomMngob jownMo (y3qmod9 
domsemn @d y3ZgGCmsb_q ~odoe~mn) dsagMgdo — obey abobo, GmIE|d03 Yyggmodby) bdomMoe 
sHab bodasbdyeno, 96 GmIengon3 Lbgo 89MGagdob Boy bqob ogbgadg6 (dog. 4). Go mds 
qbe@s, gb Domemme fgdo BoMse@ gZodIM(3~@amM|QdnM CWobHAMeEgds. Imdosgoe@mdo, docmosb 
3930 adbgdme@s Agdqdogqdqemoym smdJIgemab (bmdngMgd0do GoMIm{dbam~ma Amgenpbab 
BoM BZQgqEr0 AybogomaGo bob (agdIGoeG-QbLagmemansda goMase@ (36mdsoe~mo dmgengbs). 
AgmMMHg dbMHag, 06939, Igbodmpdgmns gng.MoqeEmMa g9M%3BZq4q70 Mabasbbmdom~mydos6 
Lag(39-@Mmdoa go(3mdagMgayema ymMbLAMyJ(300b sMbydmds, MmAgena’z gobssaMmdgob 
09 AMog0~™bdosba AgbLogab aobbo3yqomMygdeyen (oem berm-yen) oMJdob. Ame@am, gogabbyb6mm 


7 http://www.agalerija.lt/danguole-brogiene/spalvu-sutartines/eksponuojami-darbai/ 


8 http://www. virginijuskasinskas.com/ 


9 Aleksa, Petras. Kazys Varnelis ir minimalus menas [Kazys Varnelis and Minimal Art]. In http://www.aidai.cu 
'° Optinis menas: Kazimieras Leonardas Zoromskis [Optical Art: Kazimieras Leonardas Zoromskis]. In http:// 
www.back2school.|t/optinis-menb as-kazimieras-leonardas-zoromskis; _ http://www. iseivijosdaile.|t/en/cre- 
ators/zoromskis/ 


"| Ciéelis, Ramiinas. Kazimieras Zoromskis: landscape in abstraction - is it possible? www.kamane.lt, 2016- 
08-22. 

2 grbOmdgbagmemads M98 yoH309699 0EM] JosJi305 yyMosemgds L3q@ghond] Eo3gMyemo IMogo0enb- 
dosbo boboMImgdob IoMIMEBaE 39MG030~mdO IyOIM s3MMe@Qdb ws, 03%9M39, Ig~mmeEaym BmMo- 
DmEBoeb, GAmMAgm3 Logo@osbbgo bIob 39M 8osdo obIm@s, MIG Job gh drge@mpbo Logqdgensbse 
0% Agaybbo3gmno. 


IME MYAMbaNAMa AgeErmengdab ambos MnH3Zy_M HMoea30ye 
b93M9309% IMogo~mbdos6 3md3MbBa3ngddo: EMBoMQdo ~o dagMab o~mAdo 457 


DmangMarn domosbh ImsqmoMyenn Ed 3oMase@ GOMdam~ma MIGo3yqHo o~MMbns, GmMIgmO(3 
bdoMse@ beEgds Msbsd9EMM3Z9 ba~mmBZbgdobo w~s SMJoGgdIGyMHab Ibodg6gemmge60 Gobagnn. 
3G0g9H0 ambos sdb6gMgQgb LodMBygh eo Q|mMdob, JI6ob LagMgab Inmsdggroamgdab, 
0f(393gb yaMoemgdsb. agbGom®-gbojmemanab dabgw@30m, omfdqema 069mMMdo(300b 
LobGyemabs es LAMAIH {Gob goG3ZQqe— QBMMIQdsEO MMasbodgdab Mosbesymmamn qbosMo 
Bbagogob sMbgdamn mogabgdyMgdoo. (od H30(39dqem00, MMI s~@odnsba y3gqgmo om|dyen 
MdagIGL JggGQomdngMoe@ sgMansbydb 30% 339qM™ YayQgooe@, ogbgdb dom asdmBmg3ggdqjemo 
Bsbammgdam wo oR|Qnggdb Jbasgh mdngd Gob. Dogsmomse, mIGBa3qho am~mybngda — 
SOLA MdJH {MO 3MIIMBa(3agd0 — smogdgds MmamHyz godIMGeggdyemn QmMdab 06 ImdHomdab 
agen bagd0; Gommggemo 43,9960 omodgdo Amami Agemmeongda (Qo o.0. (35md0mn0, 
AM agdGom-Qbodmemaann woabSgMgbgdqma gMm-gMmn AbsHgoeMo aym g3o48mG 
goboMgmo, GmAgma’3 BoMam BMggddn smaMgdyemos MmamH(3 M8 Hog4yMo boemgbgdqb 
AmdMomdab ,d5dqo% CEs Mmowegmo."? ab demagMh of(3g6Gb oggngdw@o ImdMomdab agnvybo0d9. 
BmaagMa Jdbamgdsdo gobsMgqema nygbgdb Imnmgb 999Gb." Imam] sHob yadboMgd4ye 
Cd sho MgomyMH godmbsbymgdodo oMbgdyoeno Jsbommdgena bodgdn. 04d GHodsab m3GagvyMa 
agmybas Jdbab Amdmomdab ogy bash, Eo bdaMs@ godImnyg7bgd0 M3GBa3qH ws yobgGBa3qMH 
bammabgdsdo. 3d qgobobg6gerdo dabo bLodaoengdam (3@ag~mmdg6 wsdemamb bgemmgbgdob 
Badeydab LGoGago Cs 39%@sJ9606 ob weirdo, LagMggbs ~s s~@sdosbab ambgdsdo. ofgm@ob 
Z0d0mMI~Enbs%, Jowybg~sg0e adobs, HMI MgoemyMse badydo LHoGog3qMns, CsdMg3Zqd0b9 ws 
MGBIQemo 3md3mba(30ab Gyoermdbam ob wenbsdn3qMGo beogds.' 

IMsgZomMbInsba 3MdBMba(300b gobbamymn Jgdmbgzg30 goMBZQjembomoe@ |agobbg6gdb 
3G039%0 amgbaab 94 99394 GL. 09 3mdBMBa3n8da Mmdgmayy LH Ame Qd0 Lyyonhondg, 
MLGabsGqQMa MaAG®Igma yHmMdyEngdom (magmas IMMobBmbGoemyMan qMoagMaJIgeges 
[emda], smbadbymns Agmmbgen bmGam, bmeam g9MGBojzomyMo —-— byagqbwaMo 
AH MAZ9C@OM) WS MHMIM|3AZ MamJmbeos EsdsbobyQayemns MM dagMabacb (saq%omMogab 
aobsdnMs Gmbgd0) Igw@agbammn BgeMGom'®. ob ,9d693b" smdddgemb, Jdbab oboe 
B0dMnM|d9E@ AgbogomyM Lobgb — gb aJbgdo M3 8a3qMa Eo 306g 8a34qMa byemmgbgdobomg3ob 
Oddobsbasmgdgmo AmdMomdob oegbSyMa amy dbno. 

gh dgdmb3939 JIgadengds bsbommmdmHng wWszogdoMgdyemo oymb bdImge60 ag~yboab 
Amgmpboborsb, 9.6. 3068MIqH Igemmeongd6. gb bdmgebo ag~mybns Jgadengds dgo4dbsb 
JMadsbynobasb jdbndZb6gemme@ gobbb3039dqen0 LEMogo 8obogqgd0bg96. Gme@gbs(3 Igemmens 
LEMsgo@ 093M Jd, A396 G®g0bb ofgh Oman abengoensmyMo dagMoab a obmemoMgdobo“ 
© 99 daqMgdob bLogqmoM Agemensbosb ,dgMbydob“ qosMo. 08939 ymdI3mMba3aab ams 
533M YEgMo@ omy bab 0% omdMogb. gb sabbLOgdo A3g6o (36mdngMgdob MognbgdqMgQd0m, 
AMAgmbas3 BoMy{ZgqMa EMM FaMegdo odabomgab, 4Md LEmMoe@ smoggob JgbMyAmgdqemn 
Asbagob yggmo Bsbae~al’. A396 dgdabyqgedo, byyeomhoob Bgms fodgh3g0m abdab 
IMMOBMEBoem4yMHo ,Age~meons". IMogam~mmgMoasbo Lomodymabl LEMogo hodgM3gom IZMmomsce 
83093009 dagMQdn@s6 Babs Bmsbdg asdmeab gb ,gQobGmdyma" Agemmeos. sd@gboe, 


'S http://www. vasarely.com/ 


4 https://artplusmarketing.com/practical-magic-the-moir%C3%A 9-effect-3faecc04cd07 
'S Parola, Rene. Optical Art - Theory and Practice. New York: Dover Publications, 1996. P. 50-60 
'® gbobo ,,Bombmdo 04(39396% gmd8mbBagoab Jaga Jbogomb, mamnJmbes, sbob396 IbmaAmam sefdobo 


(eo AgdImMJag{~@gd0mn Agdombnb) gobmMbgdb Es RoMGeob bensb (yomobdabagab wodsbsbosmgdgcm) 
Ed8aMab3oMgd9b Jsmo~@mbs Eo Eods~mb ImmMoab. 


'7 https://www.newscientist.com/article/dn13355-sound-effects-five-great-auditory-illusions/; 
http://www.perceptionsense.com/2010/12/phantom-melodies.html 
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AgQg0dms = BngZoMsyOMM, GMI 3MbGMobGymo 330MBqma Ma GIqjem-o6Smbs(3axyMo 
QMmMIQMS BobsbbsMn gob6oMsbgom Jodmeab aoMyggqmo 7BgqIGab Iabombygoe. 

byq@mbood) AgbMymgeqema MsIEgbndg Logo bobsMImgdn bLodyomgdsb agedeng3b 
IMoZ0MbI09b 3Md3M ba(309Sdo BngZEMoyema Jgabydqema L6M%9y30 YEQMo~eomdnb asM33gqqjC0 
awn bagdab3g6 (96 dsm smfdab bseob396). gan Iomasbos — “Katé” (3G) (SIS'® 1536) 
(dog. 5). HmammM sy LA@obob so~mombo sddmMdb, HsbsMImg|dob GKoemyzgqymo BgMdo~myMa ws 
Lomsdymo bobomgdo ofab: 80M39™ ws AgmM| bdob ImmMab ,j7o-Go" / y3o- Gos wom 
Go" | 4Jo-Go"} Igbsdg bIobs ws Agmmbg bdsh Immab - “Skic” / “Skic,” “Skic” / “Skic,” 
(3080) Gmegbs3 Agbqag IgILMyegdgemob dogh LHjmegds “untyte” (“Untyté”-b dnogsmo 
QMGHIges) (ab. aM. Lah. 29; gn~@gmdoa. 1) [Bsmoym@obo b3yw@ahoob IgbMyegdob 
MHGHIQE BmMGIQMsb bb6ob 1993 Bgmb go~womgd yer Qoemddo]. 

yaMsemgds dngoJy3omm, Mmd “Katé”-b L630 30MnsbGJddo 36mdamos gb (3omgg~jmo 
BoBagmgda — g9MdsemyHn QmMBymgda (gUaabsaMn MHaAGIQmo BmMMdQe@ob dfmby J SL): 
“Skic, kate!”, “Tol‘ kate”, “Am, kate”, dog. LLIM 75. “Katé”-b dmanga g39Mn068do 09 
MaGHIQE RBmMMIQmMsbmsb gMmow@ gb3g@gdam AQMEg7~egEdOb obom LL MaGdQem ymMIgmob 
(LLIM 77; 803. 6). 

“Katé”-b mgagMa Aggbagob boobGgMgb goMos6Bab won bab gsbdogemdodo domb- 
dgbobob (9G mdobgoob doymeagdoo) aggbdab, my Mmamm Jd6os6 &yM300b “Skic’”’), 3300- 
Gabe (“Skic”) go 3306 8ob (“untyte”) 339M%7d0 ,QHGmdyQMa" Agemeaob ImBagb (c-b-as), 
HMIcab MoGBIqjeoo QmGIqmmos — J IL, Aggbods8g9d0 “Skic, ka-te”-b gg7hdoejH QeMqjemob 
(dog. 7; sq@omdeg. 2). 5d BsbsMImg{ddo 3H oMab sbomn MnG@Ijer-gqMdomyMa |MMIQES 
— gb dbmerme omy boss (gMmgagoGsw Igmsbbdgaqemo “Katée”-b bLbgo 39ns6Ggdm6). Ign- 
dengds gngoMsq\ema md gb oH sMab Jgdabgq30mn. 

rQ06GmdgMo Agemmengdab* sbgon039 dgdmb393980 Jgg0dhbog Lyyeowhon Bg JgbMyeng- 
dem Lbgo bobsMdmgdgddo. yyMo~@mg|ds Ingodi3amm “Untyté”-bs ~s Iobos6 sbeomb degamd 
Lb6gs boddgob. Lyyeoahoodg IgLMymgdyeo “Untytée”-b QAmMdqegons: (ab. aMog. Lym. 
10). “Untyté"-b dnsgoo bsbawens: > J d|e hr h]> ITI 1, do dt 


un-ty- ti u-th u-ti un-ti- ti- ti u-ti, o- ti. 


B9mayemabab mobobdow, cdobb 3M7d@bq6 Jodegan 39MdoemyMa |MMIQEmgdom: Un- 


tyté ut ut,Untinélis ut ut [3o8oMs abgo, QS, gH, 8GoMs Iodomo abgo qj, q®%] moGGerg 
(33, JR QE 9 MOG] 077(33 domg, maT) 8]; Un-ty-ta, un-tis sa-na, / Un-ti-né-lis pri-mi- 
ca-na [89GseMs abg0, d9dgMo abgo, 80GoMs Jodomo abga bg~mse AImeoab]. 

“Untyté”-b 80390 BMMIQms b939 a36geg00 Lyqeqhosob Agbymg] ~sd338Mgemab 
Bagh IgbMymgadaqeno “Salniy intakas”-b 89% 8o8yHodo (LLIM 84). 

@s dsnb(3, adqdJab bobamdemnga ImbLIgbaL eEMmb aggbdab sMs gb ymMIqms (ome 
Logo bdgdab omygyena MaG®Iqemo RMGHINE]d0), 99990 Msde@ 96099 bdob yHongMonfob- 
39306 »d9mgg055 gh dgwgan Jgghodsdqdo LoGy39d0m asdmbsGyem dagen Igemmeoym-Mo8- 
Age QmMMByemob: Un-ty-ta, un- tis sa-na, | Un-ti-né-lis pri-mi-ca-na. 6° smobodbmb, md 
yggmodg 93030m oMob dagmMomMngab yggmob) IJomomo ws yZgmobg] Wodomo dagM%Qdn 
(mde 60/3 86056 BgaIma gobba~mye ymbyM_Gjm ,Imbreambaym" Igemonsb). 30293 
gManbgm, of sMbgdmob MasmaMHa — of sMbgdmob Agbazgmbo, MmdAgema’y qyMogb od MHa8- 
Aaye-BgMdomyNH QBMMIQEMsb; MmammM3 Bobb Jobo a~mybns ashbe@s dagMob sm {dab godm 
@d 3d AYMMdaM Rondgges boembab ambgdodo (dog. 8). 


'8 Slavitinas, Zenonas, Comp. and Ed. Sutartinés: Daugiabalsés lietuviy liaudies dainos ‘Sutartinés. Polyphon- 
ic Lithuanian Folk Songs.’ Vol. 1-3. Vilnius: Valstybiné grozinés literatiiros leidykla, 1958_1959. 
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Bm BaMgdnb bsganba 

(6mdomns, md Aqbogab bagMi3amn smJdab gMm-gMar y{qmob]g IbodZ6gemg06 ob- 
89d GL ~9393d0ME7d9 se@odosbab ~yosHb CsMdmoegobmb (s64 Imsbenbmb gnbyommyn ,,do- 
BgGos~nbs(309") JagMab 8Mm39ba. 3Ms63 oMALHMmbaab mobsbdow ,,dagMab daMomo@o 
qMagama sGab &mbo, SmdAgmay gnbyomaMHo LagMmb sogbgmob 06 B9MBoemab 933030- 
MAHYMas. gMa Grbo oMbgdmab gobbodbmgMyem swaamdy mogab IImdmoym bo3h(3g9do, 
SBgbHogg™O Bgendo. GadsmamMsmRoyjemn GgMBomab Ibasgbse, QMbbL ofgb aodmbobyengdana/ 
obsdymgdqma QMongMamds Mogab ymbSHJLH|goemym bagMygbmob. ®mbab o~aamo, 
Mmdgema3 Gaba gg9moab jor~ggdobas6 gobbbgo39d0m Jdbab eEododqemmedsb ws aoe@Idma3(39db 
SdML.19 GegxQMh JgdoMen asbdoMBogbh bdobs ~o godImbobym~gdab ImMob qHonghn3o3- 
daMab smgdob 86m ggbb soImeEsmyMHn dgdQ36gd0L qosMom sbbbob daqMabmgob wodsbs- 
Losmgdgemo 8Mm3gbgd0, abg39, MmamM(3 soeyMs sbegbb mMasbbmdamydosba gsdmbob- 
gengoab MggmbLAMy4Q30b Lodgobbmdog~mgdosb 39MbL3g4G0g0d0.”° 

d9330M%SE, SMAdab MmamMHy3 gobyomaMo abg aMoga3qQm ob3g4Ggd0 sbemb omab 
AsbazomgMHa BofByMab ImbBgabMoagdab Jgbodmgdmmedsborb. Iomeme godmbsbymydab 
8AMAA3aabsMBZab oMab LogoMm gg97MHogomyMa Ed IMMndmbGBoemyMa ymmMHw@nbs89d0; 
AmeEgbs(3 AqbogomyMa Jbegnmo Mgsmobjdqmoo, Jgbodsdobse qMongMmJdg@go96 33a9- 
Gob bodsmmoabs @s EMmab mgHdgdn. IsMHobb ZnemyjIbo gobIomMBogb, Med dgdq(369d0- 
ama (3Me@bob Bysmmdam dagMob Lodomeng, bagdy wes AmdMemdab AndsHagqmg|ds 06393b 
Zod goemqyMa LagMgab Iggbgdob obmgno(3aqjM amy doob.?! 

d39Mab obergnsgos syeoom-godqomyH BMMIQdMsb YMongMajegdaMdos Ms Jomo 
AbazgomgMHa 8MmEBgbgdab gndbwyoe~mnbs3nsbmsb, 90990, 9b939, M3aMMb ymd3mda(3oab 
RabgMob — BmBaMgd0b embgbosb. HmamM3 “Gmdngmns, AgbozomayMHo Loghyab g0dqom- 
0%9(300L396 L6%5q3390 Jg~@gao@ AmaGobs ob, Gmd 99-20 ~Es 21-9 bLogybob 3ymd3mbo- 
GAMMQIIO BMowa yaya J7ZgMmsymo BmBoMgdab bobsy3gemme@ saMfagh Loge mMognboem- 
NH aMogQa34qmn bgMbgd0. [Eo Donbiy gmdIsMbaGmMab gobbBMabge, JgsbHyemmb bm Ho309 
ZAMoQoagyona godmbsbymgdam 06 |MMIAM, MmammM3 Za~mMNdba smbodbo3b, ymagmmB3ab 
oH Dggbsd049d0 Aqbogob Bybs Mgomobsy3osb 06 dobo yrgMoemdab sboemmangh omdob. 
Asbagzsdo _HoQagymo Cd SsMfdama BMMdgdn OBMAMMQ Yes 96 89H HoGqMQd0b Ibmenmeo 
BoBagmdo (dogsmamse@, mag Gy3qma 3mdIMBag®mMob sHmboyb gy GogoRaqbob mmoGmMoob 
pbobbyMmaGob Ro@mb6yMa smMdsemo* [1990] gm Gsbaedo). df ZBMoQaZqQemo bmBaMgd9 
BdmbsGBogb IB%sG@ Ls 4qd(30M7d9E/domM|ZS@ dagMAM Bo~mmob” (gM9q. Ly. 9). 

d4gmo6 gsdmdenbs%y, Igadengds dog60dbmm, Gmd bdabs Eo godImMbobqm~gdob b9- 
mg369d0 Lym 43MM AgqHo@ gowmobmoMayenn beEgQds, MaMJmb 0—g9696 gMadsbgmob oM- 
badac gegdg6 Gab: Agbags ayghgob gnbqemoqma bgrmmgbgdab bLogMygb (Jogomamoe, sd- 
COEM|SL AxbozomayMG LagMi3ggh JagMm@mbgdom, GmamMHiyz magGqggmo 3gmd3momGmMab 
GoGob dogxqeabob IgdIm{dge@gdsdo;7 aMogajzyena 6mGoMgd9 wo bbg.); Lobgamn baemmg36y- 


'° Armstrong, Frank. Hearing Type. AIGA, June 27, 2005 https://www.aiga.org/hearing-type/ 


20 Shepard, Roger. Cognitive psychologie and music. In Music Cognition, and Computerized Sound. An intro- 
duction to Psychoacoustics. Ed. by P. R. Cook. London: The MIT Press, 2001. P. 21_ 23. 
1 3mddmbaGmMab Jd6oemgd9dd0 BgbogomaMo Jomgomab MHgomnbsyoo asdmbsGyeos bdob s%Go34)- 


ms 3aab gomoby3qGomgagdams Ws damon yHongMamdagdam — y3gm@mbq Mbg~mo HbA qQmygero boge- 
(370006 dagMob AgoEMM Eo Jg3qdIQE@ Iobgd0d~@q (Vilums 2010: 271). 


> https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=8USFRuxSv6Q (6’57”’ @s6 9°30” deo). 


3 dogqmoabab dogMmgmobGyMyQmo 3md3mbo309 “Cum essem parvulus” (2001) ImegmaMgdqens 0d- 
L&MoJgombadBdab oMBabG yw Lyum~msb Iosbermgdyeo bdob eEgbosobob obeogo@EyomayMGo, oMs aob- 
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S59 drngogb EMmb (m3 G37, 3nbg7G03~9H bgemmgZbgdob). LodBmagcs~@me@, mobsdgeMm39 by- 
mmg3bgdsdo ImdqmsMym@ns Lobgbagbaab ow~ggqd0 (BeyGemambobo,* jobenbbyo, b3Goodn6o, 
@d .d.), Dosgs~mamse, JHO-gHan y3g9emsbJ (omda~ma MngGygqma Lyg6mamosgab emo- 
qoob ®Mojzabab b3g6mamMog}00 Eodobsboomgdgma oyr sdbGMoJHqma AmMdgdobagob 
Amdm|d0(3, LaSMBygvq ayr asbsboaemgdyenn ws BybogomyAM MaGHIL gbdoqMgdames (doa, 
mdgmab cmb goGembob“ gsMes; 1959 6.) (Gog. Lym. 10). emggos6@gem bae~mmg3byjd0do, 
SagMgdabo Ed asdmbobyengdgdab bsdysHm Leer yume Aghoo qMangManesjo3daMgoqe0 
begds: b9rmgbgd0b gMan Gada ,bb6go bgemmgbgdob* g6om deneEMeges. aohb~s sboemro 
3639 B(309d0 Ed HAMdnb{d0, MmIE|d0(3 399Mb589396 BogzdOMb bgr~mmgbgd0b Lb3g0@ebb30 
RmMdob Immab (Bogomonose, Sound Vision (G9 303 dgoma, dJshymMe@ dnagmbo, Geom 
3094Ms, EoMaM MHmdmg]H~, aomMo Lodmbba, gag0bGob mMmeamgo ws bb3.), Sonakinatography 
(B65 8mMg0(3n? «wo 0.4.). 

AgMMHg Db6MHng, Jgnd~mgdo Rogmgomma, Hmd 94 sNEaAM-godbyjoemyMa gobo%’mdamgdgenb 
sbgmo QMangMmgogdnMn dommosb dzqmns ws Wsdzo3dAMgdqemns bammgbgdo0b 3oM3Zqms~ 
Lob 3%98003ms6; ymgemabIMdy3qm Ibmg@mdbjgogqmmdsbs wo AbmMgymam bdsbmsb; 93M 
ndggmgbo 3qm®qMobagab wodobsbosmgage (3ogmyAH 3m6(39%3(30sLm0b. Janhby396, md 
39 9396793 7ML gobbobegMogb dgImdg~@gdab Bmas@n IMnb3ndgd0. bLogoMoqeme, mng98- 
3460 Jbmgamab agmdg8Maqmo MbsI968 960 Jgadengds dagnhbama MmamM3 Lgyw@mfonbg 
AgLMQmgdqma Bj{Ima-aosbbaemymn AMsgombInsbo Aybogob oMadn ,,gnbsomobs(300". 

AMBMAZ 3A(30M, BGBsMs MobodoMo ge~gdIGbG@gdabasb (BgMBomgdobasb) Igwag6om 
LOM AIH QMob F6meEQd0 GobGMo. GobBMyero 3H0b(3080 HodsqMHos magHhygyMa boembyMo 
bammabgdabagab: 09 8Mab3nd80b yggmodg JjZoQom 933039~M]bHJd0 Dgnbadbygdo GoGIyemoe@ 
ZobIQMM|ds—E0 Q~M|dgHG gdnbaob dgwagbam HMoeoa gaye Jomgoemgddo. mMHbsdg6Ggdob «d- 
Mogmgbrds, MMAGMMs 9mg7Id96GBJd0 MobeosMob a(33E—mgd9 Wombgm~m|dobs ~s aobJgmgdob 
Logamgdob dabge@gam, domasb 8a03b m8GagyMa boemmagbgdab badedgdbL. 9d bndqdgd- 
do s@anmo o4gh gmgoMgdabs Eo Bymbo3oob gxg4Hgd0b Ig4d60b IQ~@gemmdob MobSMab 
8Hb3030b wsbdIoMgdna”® (aMoq. Lym. 11). bgemgbgdob bodqdob mgomngMgdabsb, Mo(3 
HamJdob agaggs, M3(3 HMoeay3aqmoa Jbogamab mgomagMgdo, doyyMgdgema — obg, md 
HMaMmbs3 39% AMdbmob, — mobeosob6 Jgabbogemoab bodqdab bsd-gsbbmdnengdns6 bagM (39h, 
oan mb InsboJo3b dob. 

93039 dJgodemgds am gob Ly qewhondg dgbMymgdqm IMogembdosb Agbogobg: M039 
Ij EIOZSEO BdbIQMM{d90E0 ImZengq LAM AJ@QMobs Es (omygye@mo dagMgoob (gobyomym by- 
mmg3bgddo BAMGoemgoab Agbododobo) b3g(30g03~960 (30d gdobL/3qye@boygo0b EsbIsMydom, 
BLIQ7EgEMA AMMaZoMo@ qbhobMymm EMmdo Jge@ab, ARm~mdo dagMab qbsbmg3MHm ba3h(39do, 
Lopoi3 g9MBAg4 m0 AqbagsmMa dgdq36gd0MN bg9~39d0 Ab~gdo. 

00, IgIMAdge@gdama bLofdosbmdab OmangMon mason gobmba, MmAgma3 330A3g69db 
SM YManghHamdoeh GMow@agagqm Jumgambs ws IMogombdosb Aybogob dIomob: 


AgMMg{d9E0, sdbAMo48qjmo y3mMdgd00. 

4 Bayomambabab dgdmJdge@geaob gHa-ghan y3gqmoby gobbo3qomgoqmmo ws MMnanbsemyAMa Mgabgdoo 
ad EMMAL baEmMgbgdab JMogo~myBq{Mmgo06a gsdg4goMZ0emq bagM(39, MMAgEma’3 ImeEab Lo~Mda~@sb wo 
dmMb o30%a9d0 (Kazokas 2009). 

> https://www.studiointernational.com/index.php/channa-horwitz-review-raven-row-london-sonakinatogra- 
phy 

°6 Musteikyté, Vaida. Rastro kaip raiskos priemonés panaudojimas vizualinéje raiskoje ir mokyme [The Raster 
as an Expressive Device in the Visual Arts and Education]. Vilnius: Vilnius Pedagogical University, 2006. 
Master’s thesis. P. 39. 
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- AMGaggd0b MyayemoMymo aobdgmMydo; 

- MMHbsdg6H dob (8m&aggd0b) EYydmmoMgds — shy MMYx_IM asdgmMgdo, sdagoMoe, ob- 
smn MMbsIVZEGBabL (shorn AgbogoemyHo RMMdobL) IgJdbs; Agadegds Jggs@sMma Bodog 
BadedQdL — Jdbegoemgdob ,bobgabgdqM* 06 ,39GHoMo myAMbIGOL* gomMdoagdyem goMobGb 
(aM0q3. Ley. 12); ,89GGs Qm36o% o6 ,mMBsgao oGoMo QBm(gbob“ Godqdb (amg. bey. 13). 
ob9399; Jogomnamse@ so6e@gmobob “Untyté”-do, obg gmdgom, mMaxg% RodgMgb, Mo~@aob aond- 
gmMgb mommgyeno bsbamab g{mMdqmab 8oMggEm0 KsbggoMa. Jogo~mams@, BoM3g9e~0 Lyy~o- 
aghsolb sd33%gQm0, AggqmgdM03, 3Mog3b ti-ti-ti, sku-du-(ti) PL 1 f rt bmam ,mmggn* 
0ggMgo0 PL I LL] PLE LbZ0 Gobaemgdaig 033Mgd0 098039 8Hb(3080M, MmamMmM3 30M3ge007” 
(B09. 9). RAM 99873, IMBogqd0b wdmaMgdam Agemmengdab Jg4dbo ongamydgemos 
gmgzomaymo byGoM0bgbagob. 

- MMABSAIGGBL (,q6mINMa Igemens*) Bobs Smobby Bsdmbygo gmbSMobGayero 
BMIMENdDS(30NM: Dosgsmomse, MY Jasgo0Mo MMbsI965Ho godgodss, Jodob jow@q Igdos ws 
BoMaJom — Hy AmogZ0M%a MMHbSI76 Go ByJoo, 3o~) godgodos. Im~Eam, JgZ9~@9MmmM: Imbmg- 
ambann dgmmeonb dgJd6o 3areggd0E06; 06) dagMemmMnado y3gqmob] Jomomn ws y3{qmob|] 
wsdoemn dagMgonbasb Igo dagMgoab LosamabsomMme’s; 

- MMHIoan (, bs8aGab380mHm") OgJ6o30. gb Mab GoMImy@ag6emoe bonbGBgMgQb yBg6mdq- 
Ba, MmAgemny Bdegams@ odbobyMgab wgGoemyM gobboemgob. godombabzabdo (samgsob 
Moomba) A363E900 MmamM3 AggqmgdMnga, aby gobbbgo39dqmo0 ,,Untyté”. 09 yj06ob369- 
mob yggmo bobama (doa. LLIM 93) Leyemegds abg39, Gmamm3 AggqmgdMog0_,,Untyté” 
(ob. LLIM 92) (dog. 10), dogmod gobbbg0398q~ Lyyoqhondy. domom byy@yhoodg Agbob- 
Mympdgema 85MHGBagdn Imzegbq LH Qmejds ws 8aMajom”® (dog. 11). ab dogros6 sbermb 
Hab Jbmgamab mmo, &gJbagobmob (doa. LoBmmab gsmobogoeMgdengdo, 3aMbsbm(3gd0, 
89MQBqQdo) —3sdzodo Qmbab gMan IbsMQ IgJo mMMbsI76G7d0m, IgmM Ibs Bomgma mMH- 
Bod gbGgoam wo o. J. (gG9q3. Lym. 14, 15). 


ob 336930 

1. mag &qg3qMo IMsgombdosba AgbLogab Logdome LH Qmyma@amo asdmyg3zemggab doyby- 
0390, Iybagob ebodmemanab ngembobMobam, dob ofgb IMog0em0 sbb6gem0 gMagacon 
— Ld969, omJdo, MMgobobs300b EMM Cs ba3ZH%(39 ~o L63Z. 3yRaJMmd, Mmd IgbLogommyma 
amy bagdab gg6mdqob (,9306mdyG0 Igemmeongdn*) WOe@s dagA(3gb asbbogymMydoqemoa yym- 
SEMJdS, M973 YOM IHZgmYyMeb gJb3gMBJdob dogM 0d bogambab MMIo (3mebab. 

2. 6y39G0 QMangMngogdaMn mg G39 IGogoembdns6 bbsMAMgdgdbs ws GMowo- 
Boge Joeagomgob JrmMab bodqoegdsb Imag 3gdb 39d G30QMM, HMI aMogogyono bm&aMg- 
3d 39(30EMJdOM YRMM AmbobgMbgdgemos oMJoyena AMogembInsbmdab Mogabgd4qMgJdQd0b 


77 AeaGagowb sohasbsbo gobdIoMBHogb, md OE oHbgdMdE696 A993 aM Baybogmbydo0, GMI~mg_d0(3 
MMRIMH (0%]3M9396. yZgm@mo Agbogmbo 396 Jgdemgob sdob LEmMse go3gmgdob*. dob.o AgqjmeEg gery- 
dngQGo Sohaybagby oddMdb, Mend ,mMxVAMH oZMyemo Bo(3a~Mg|dnm RBMm m~Mmodoboo". 
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og Agndmgds aogabbybma gMan y3qmby7 BoMame@ (336mda~mo godqjomynMa ambos — g|QMgQd0b 
Babs 8m06bq Gsdmbg3Z0 Eo domn JgdIGQAM|d9. 09939 MdngdGQM Dobdo~@mdy ymoRbobob Oman wBQMo 
43MM sbemb 3398396900 — ababa Mamdmb es ,606 oMns6 Bodmbgyemn*, bmerm wsbsMhg6gd0 — 4m 
ImGb 339839690 — abobo mamdmb 43MM 306 sMaob. dob Abasgboe, byywghondg Ig7LMymgdq~m 
BadeyIgddo Dman da9M MaMdmb 47R_BMGmr sbherms f3g96-mb, 7QBMGM Bomgmos ws bI9(3 YQBMM Domoemns, 
L6390 30 — mamdmb dmMoec6 obdob. 
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oJ Igazodmos gobosq~dGma MAVGHMmaMooyma obggMbaab oem body, GmMIQMmZ Agbogomym bod- 
yoMedo (36mdo~@ns ws gobba~mamns IgbogsmaHo @Qbofmemaab wosbs Emofab dogm (Deutsch 1999: 
360-363). 
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gZodmdgymo36gd0bo0 wo dobo gogmgbab om dobomgab, g0@mM] boym3yqgmmseme damgen- 
mo EmGaMgdob ggGmsyemo0 5 bsbosbo bLabSgJdo. gh qzobobgb6gmo GoMImoAgbb gMmagom 
BdYMHZZ93C@@MdsbL: BmaagMonn abygdo gobdIgmMgdamn (gobmbogyQMGo 36 odo GagaxyGo) Im- 
8039d0b demagMo bsbommag@sb, Lb3g9d0 — LybSo bsbomo@cb ws obg Jgdmga. sdogeEMmymoe, 
dom 043m L&YEMnse@ MobsdoMa MaM|dYeM|Qd9; _J6mMEMe gMadsbgmabasb IoGHoMs o6 ~wowo 
Bobdo~mam sMHnsb EsdImMMgdyemo — aMogazqmo EmGaMgds obobsgbh Joo gobobam|dob ws 
J6ygI8 Sgeebogoobsg go. 

3. Moga BrEMagmbayMa Axybozab MogabgdyMgd9d0 Ledysemgdob agedenggh aogam- 
Z9mobbobma Jobo yMongMamds msbs8geMmg9 baemmgbgdob IndenbsMamdgonb (Inbodser- 
obda, M8Gagy™Ma bammgZbgd0, yobgGogyWMo bgemmgbgdo, bdmg060 gndoqjoemyMa byemm36g- 
S39 ed bg.) AGImAJAgregdam 8Mnb3n39dMd6 Es, BobbLo3ZqyMMJd0M, Jam gLag@ogobmsb. gb 
gZobbs3qmMgdon AbodZbgemmgebns 903 Aybagob em|go6eqma omfdabagob, boeomgbygdqb 
Logo ~oMagdmsb Jgbodemm obG MeabygasemabsMymo sHmgdGgdabagob. gb aw~ge aMndoe 
OdbLAVHEQ65 oQMagzygeo Agbagob wg9Z0e@ mmmygabgyemn 268 y68M%]Hs(300M.*° Jaxbg~og000 
adabs, md gh qMangMames, Igndmgds, Logdome ImMgymoe@ agghggbgdmegh, og3fMn34- 
mo AgbLags HosmemmanyMee gdbaogbgdo BmaagMao Ggaombab magGygyM HMoewa3ayen 
IMogombInsbmdob, GmIgmbos3 ‘bmagygh Imoabbybag9d96, GmamMH(3z cag S346 3Gm-dab- 
ABsmModBIb" (seMag~ymo RobsdgMa oELAMAIZEG|d0b sbboddemgdab qbobMy~mme asbdgn- 
Mgds@0 AgbogsmaMa mMbsIg9689d0 Jdbo06 Jenw@eM Immagmboosb, Mmdgmds(3 aogmgbs 
Imobenbs LAg Moabob, Aqbogo~mMn Inbodsemoddab JgdJdFgermob, JgdImJIg~@qd0b""). 

4. ynMoemgds qbes dogofg3amm 09 gQoJHb, GmdI segamn S4mbes gMoQagwyenro 
BmGoMgoab gsdmygbgdab A3@gemmdob oyMogqemoa Agbagab ,gadqjomods3nabagab*. gomo3 
SoMemsbods Ed YodbL yg@nbgds Agodgdogqb EMmoab gMagymob mB goob bob@gdo (Time 
Unit Box System of Notation/TUBS) 99 G03qe0 Igbogabogob.” Ga JbGomob 6mGoG7So sHab 
39G0G0b Jagh meagkbms 3 aodmygbgdqemo TUBS-ob soem obSgMmagabgymo o~@o03G(300. 
39H0HR99 Bodmaygbs gMabsoMa B_AMo, bmeaM HJLGomab bmGaMgd0do Lbgowobb30 33a9- 
Gab smbsbadbog0@ gosdmygbgdqemns bo3MabygMab Lbgo@obbgo Bmbo. Igwegg9 asdmomMAgge 
q(3sQMGo Abasgbydom wWobogemgo syBMngy@ 3o6AMBMeEmsb HoJLGoemms6 (IgowosMyo sb- 
HBL Goemmb goo6qjomyHo GHoGBIgd0 oMMm-goMadymo MoGHIgQdab HyJbGoamab Gms 300b; 
Aqbagoab gnbyomaMHon godmbsG3o ofggbgdb dogo sBmobGogob gooqjoemyMa ~o bdgbama 
bammmabgdob gMamdob).# 


*° Locke 2009: 8-37. gdgdm@o Mo CEobodsbbgMjdgm osMemayb mobodIgeEMmgg sdIQMaggmgd0b LobJGm- 
{emo AMsgomasbbrdo~mydosEmdabagab, ~mm3dIs godImaygbs BMobs “Agbazo~myMo 3x7d0090” Mo~aob 
“sQMagqcmoa Igbogob enbsdoyMa EmdgmbGobo Ioambgdb avy GmamM FoMImshg6g6 3yQdabGqMo bgm- 
mab dbo&3gMgJdo bLogsbb FMnEMmyAmMse Lhgo@obbgo g0bqyomyMn Es EMmMaMN Bgb3g4Gog0@0b.” do- 
qb69E035@ adobs, MMd BydobGqMo Lobgama byemgbgdob BymBymygemo I6odg:6jemmdo A339mMoe@ 
ZobObb6g03E9d9 sAMagqmo bedgILMyemngdemm boemmgbgdnbao6, of sMob qMongMmJdgegd0b bonbs- 
gMgbe sMgoemgd0. Ms MJIo NEES BgbogzosmyMa 3q7dobBdob yBQbmMIg6O od~E|bse aymobbdImdb o~mAdob, 
M59E76sE9(3 BMBJdob mMaobobo(300b. 

5! Feld 1996. 
 BoMdmowag6b Ms godm3m@amn (98330MZgdm@mob dagM LobybGob wembgd7 Csgadbomgaqje~m damon- 
© M]Rq7MsMG 8qg~mbb, TUBS smbodbogb ym3gm dsagMeb eo bohydgh eobogmyHo Bmdob Iamangdab 
g0%9d9 (Koetting 1970). yamgdab Goagnm asdmbsbymn, mammgqmna yyno FoMdmse@gg6b g9Mm 3qe- 
Logosb. GaMagmo yamo smbadbogh Loigdgh, bmam BgMGamosb 06 Lb3ge Laddmemgdnsbo yaymo — 
Logom@obb3e dagmo. 

3 Austerlitz, Paul. Mambo Kings to West African textiles: A Synesthetic Approach to Black Atlantic Aesthetics. 
Glendora Review: African Quarterly on the Arts, Vol. 36, No. 3&4, 2004. P. 115_124. 
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5. mag 3gyMo Agbogab aosboagdse oMbgdmdb sybGgGmogob gm Ig8o@ boobs- 
JMgbe (E0330MZgQd0: Ob QoJGo GMI AygbagomyHo OmBo yas gwAGHgbseo ImMobmbGoemy- 
Mose Mab ImBggdqea, BabsomA~gamdodo Imeob (3o3emyMmdsbosb. GoGjzyemoGyenn Imd- 
Homdo, obgao, AmamMag godmygbgb bg30d (Nzewi 1997), 09390 (1979) ws Sgebobds 
(1991) wobsgemgm ogMagzab, osgeb ws bLsdbMgm obemgaab Agbogabagob, dJgbodsdaboe, 
SdsMnM|dl 9d sHobbmH daodggfeoamydsb. BMaymo gndbqyo~myMa L3oboMgdo bomImAdbabL 
S8_MGQMo ZgoMSjommama eEMmab Afmby Lodebybm Mmobbdmgobb, Mo~ge6 oan bo3egd 
YyQMoemgoosbh o4(393b wobobyobbs ~o eEsbsbMyeb* (360g. Lym. 16). 

6. Agw@sMgdamn 33093940 AbozomayM g0dbqomobs3osbo6 Gsgo3daMgd0m bgerb do- 
Bymob Agq60 gbodogob sb3gGgeob (om fds, IgbLagMgdb, ws Lb3.) goxdmgemgpbob, Mmdengon(3 
RIM yowWgZ oH Gob dgbbogemommo ews ogmpb6b EMmoab (agemyM 3m6399(309bMsb6 ~5393- 
BoM QoyWe@ Igdm{8gegdonn bLofdosbmanb BmangGa vpbogqmMbsemH gobmbb (amog. Lym. 17). 


m3Madbs dons zof 30fodzgaemds 


93M 930989%gdn: 


LLIM _ Paliulis, Stasys, Compiler. Lietuviy liaudies instrumentiné muzika. Puciamieji instrumentai 
[Folk Instrumental Music of Lithuania. Wind Instruments]. Vilnius: Valstybiné grozinés literatiros 
leidykla ‘National Publisher of Literary Works’, 1959. 


SIS _ Slavitinas, Zenonas, Compiler and Editor. Sutartinés: Daugiabalsés lietuviy liaudies dainos ‘Su- 
tartinés. Polyphonic Lithuanian Folk Songs.’ [Lithuanian lang.]. Vol. 1_3. Vilnius: Valstybiné grozinés 
literattiros leidykla ‘National Publisher of Literary Works’, 1958 1959. 


seamIsascmangdn 
1. Skic, Kate (o(369, 309) — obMqmgdb bLyGoMBobgbob dImdmgmemydab xavyQ0 ,,Trys Keturiose“. 
RabsbgMa gmbi3g9MGow@ob ,LeyGoMBobgba — CEobmbsbbab LbLbog9d0. mag Sy3qMo bombo 
LodmgMgdn*. RobgmMagmab gomembab Goeomb dog. gomebo, 22-06-2017 
2. 3%93996G0 gmd3mbBason@ab Katé (SIS 1536), g9MdomyMa |mMMdgeoab Skic, ka-te gyogMscoo 
ag danar. RabgMagmas bobmbsb Leogoxybobob dagm 1936 Bgenb. o. do6oymobo, b. osboybgobo, 


J. dobaxyemabo, 3. doGqmobo wo 3. axqbggaRabo (LTR 504 (1); Vilnius: The Institute of Lithuanian 
Literature and Folklore) 
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DAIVA RACIUNAITE-VYCINIENE 
(LITHUANIA) 


ILLUSION OF MONOPHONIC MELODIES IN LITHUANIAN TRADITIONAL 
INSTRUMENTAL POLYPHONIC MUSIC COMPOSITIONS: 
NOTATION AND PERCEPTION OF SOUND 


My recent practical experience has aspired me to focus on the phenomenon of sound illusion 
in Lithuanian traditional polyphonic music. This year in winter I played a musical piece “Skic, kate!” 
[“Scat, cat!”] on multi-part whistles (in Lithuanian — the skuduciai) together with the sutartinés 
singers from the band “Trys keturiose.” After the concert one of the listeners uploaded that musical 
performance to Facebook. Having listened to it “from aside,” the singers could not believe that it 
was the same composition which they themselves had lately played (audio ex. 1). 

Before discussing that case, first, it is necessary to briefly describe the peculiarities of 
Lithuanian polyphonic music played by sets (a set is made up of four to seven little pipes) of 
skuduciai (fig.1). 

— Each separate pipe in a collection has its own name (depending on a district). For example, 
(kuldukas). 

— The names of many skuduciai are congruent with individual parts these are used to play — 
that is, with rhythmic formulas in one of the main compositions “Untyte,” for instance: “ti-ti 

tit ti-tint,” “tin ti-ti tint,” “ut-ut un-ti-ti,” and the like ( ex. 1,2) 

— An interplay between long and short sounds is realized through harmonization of long and 
short syllables, respectively. Certain syllables are used to mark both the length of the sounds and 


Mi1MdI 
pauses. One used to say: “you blow the first pipe ti-ti-tit-ti-tiut "-"- "0- - tH - tia ; I will blow 
rare 
the second one (iii-ti-ti-tiit, "9° "- "~~ sat ], and he will blow the third one a-pu, a-pu, aa-pi,,” 


a- pu, a-pu aa-- pe] etc. (Paliulis, 1959: 12)'. According to Adolfas Sabaliauskas, the third person 


“breathes” at intervals between the first and the second, thus being called kvepas (Sabaliauskas , 
1911: 96-108, 13). All this constitutes a rigorous and coherent system which is to be described as a 
syllabic rhythmic notation (Simonyté-Zarskiené, 2003). 

— The compositions played by skuduciai are characterized by combination of complementary 
and syncope rhythms; those playing skuduciai use an arsenal of six different rhythmic formulas, 
quite freely improvising at certain intervals. 

— An inherent feature of mode structure — the vertical intervals of seconds. The seconds that 
are almost unceasingly present in a 5- and 6-part composition create a dense texture — certain 


' LLIM - Paliulis, Stasys, Compiler. Lietuviy liaudies instrumentiné muzika. Puciamieji instrumentai [Folk 
Instrumental Music of Lithuania. Wind Instruments]. Vilnius: Valstybiné grozinés literattiros leidykla ‘National 
Publisher of Literary Works’, 1959. 
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“clusters.” Still, there are also works of a more “transparent” texture wherein seconds do not prevail. 

The afore-mentioned composition (played at the concert) “Skic, kate!” is made up of four 
parts, three of which are based on the same rhythmic formula J J J (a formula in word — Skic, ka- 
te!), blown by the canon. The fourth rhythmic formula is in contrast to those mentioned above and 
is syncopated (ex. 3). 

When one listens to this work longer, the rhythmic formulas of separate parts are no longer 
heard: they as if “deliquesce,” converge into one entity, into a peculiar “sounding space.” (video 
ex. 1; audio ex.1). All this creates an illusion of incessant motion and glitter, very close to the 
aesthetics of optical art. It is known that the Op Art movement is substantiated by visual physiology 
and psychology, as well as by creating the optical illusions of profoundness, motion, pulsation, 
glittering (video ex. 2). Rational, precise, and geometrical compositions are being created that 
arouse some predetermined reactions in the viewer’s retina. 

Even though Op Art came into being in the seventh decade of the twentieth century, one can 
observe its close connection with folk art, especially with traditional textile. The principles similar 
to those utilized in Op Art whose essence lies in the creation of an illusion of a vibrant and moving 
image are quite often applied in the ornamentation of Lithuanian traditional fabrics (video ex. 3). 
The so-called motley fabrics are distinguished by a detailed ornament of the pattern; hence, the 
fabric assumes a particular diversity of colors — when viewed from a distance, it loses its shape. 
Here extremely vivid associations with optical illusions are present. There is no coincidence that 
the patterns on sashes in oral works are most often described as variegated patterns — it means 
that they are characterized by glittering and inconstancy as in the examples of Op Art (Labutyte, 
2015: 27). Lithuanian ornaments on pick-up sashes are a system of geometrical signs and their 
combinations — harmonious, versatile, and organized in a certain mathematical order. It is opposite 
to free coloring of the painting canvas, whose analysis would more depend on sensuous concepts. 
The same can also be observed in Op Art wherein everything is logical, calculated, systematic, 
rhythmic (Labutyté, 2015: 26-27)? (video ex. 4). 

There are many Lithuanian artists who exploited the principles of Op Art in their creative 
works and consciously entwined them with Lithuanian traditional ornaments. One of them is Vanda 
Balukas (1923-2004), who lived in the United States of America (Balukas, 1982).3 In 1971 she 
started her series of abstract paintings dedicated to Lithuanian weavers and painted on Lithuanian 
patterned linen fabrics (video ex. 5). 

Close to folk art is an interplay between geometrized shapes and colors of textile works created 
by artist Danguolé Brogiené*. Traditional patterns of Lithuanian fabrics and sashes have become 
an object of interest and investigation for painter Virginijus KaSinskas, as well as the foundation of 
many of his creative works? (video ex. 6). 


? Labutyte, Zivilé. 26-27. Furthermore, it is also inherent to the Minimalist trend in music, which is very 
close to many Lithuanian contemporary composers (Bronius Kutavicius, Mindaugas Urbaitis, Rytis MaZulis, 
Riéardas Kabelis, etc.). 

> http://www. lithaz.org/bios/balukas/balukas.html; Balukas, Vanda. The canvas is the message. Lituanus. Lith- 
uanian quarterly journal of art and sciences. Editor of this issue: Antanas Klimas. Vol. 28 (3), 1982. http://www. 
lituanus.org 

* http://www.agalerija.It/danguole-brogiene/spalvu-sutartines/eksponuojami-darbai/ 


> http://www. virginijuskasinskas.com/ 
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Thus, generalities and similarities of Lithuanian folk geometric patterns and Op Art ornaments 
are undeniable. Incorporation of these two spheres in today’s art remains relevant, at once uncovering 
compelling effects and influencing the contemporary viewer’s perception. 

Moreover, it is assumed that it is due to such deep roots in the national folk art that the above- 
mentioned patterns, albeit universal, have become very suitable for Lithuanian contemporary artists 
to express themselves and immerse into the trends of modern art. For example, it was in 1949 
when Lithuanian American painter Kazys Varnelis (1917-2010), a renowned representative of 
Minimalism and Op Art, started to paint geometric abstractions. What aroused Varnelis’s interest 
was visual rhythm® (video ex. 7). One must also mention internationally recognized painter 
Kazimieras Zoromskis (1913—2004)’ who created a specific ramification in Op Art — that is, optical 
impressionism (video ex. 8). He discovered the third dimension — “color light”: he created an 
illusory color perspective, a vibration of color in space’. 

However, let us refer back to the composition played by skududciai. I have noticed that having 
listened to the recoding of this composition way longer, you can start to hear a horizontal “melody,” 
composed of those sounds that are intertwined from individual parts.’ It can be treated as a specific 
sound illusion. On the one hand, a sound illusion in this composition is believed not to be created 
consciously but predetermined by subjective perception of the sound — when the person’s ear 
can discern the edge (highest and lowest) sounds from a sound scale, that is, those that are most 
frequently stressed or fill in the pauses in other parts (ex. 4) Certainly, it has now been proved only 
by my personal listening experience. In the future, it would really be great to embrace and elaborate 
upon a certain musical image (well-known from Gestalt psychology) — a phenomenon emerging in 
the perceiver’s consciousness. 

On the other hand, it is also possible to presuppose a conscious construction of a certain 
spacetime conditioning a distinct (illusory) perception of this polyphonic music. Let us think of 
some of very popular and well-known optical illusions that often become a significant part of 
contemporary art and architecture. Optical illusion breaks flatness and form, creates an impression 
of space, attracts attention. 

According to Gestalt psychology, the essential peculiarity of the psyche is the innate ability 
to organize the perceived information into certain forms that are characteristic of completeness and 
structure. It is stated that a human being subconsciously integrates all the perceived objects into 
certain groups, supplementing them with missing parts and grouping similar objects. For instance, 
optical illusions — abstract compositions — are perceived as those of an absent form or motion; 
separate sounds are conceived as a melody, and the like. It is known that one of the artists taking 
interest in Gestalt psychology was Victor Vasarely, who is widely accepted as the “grandfather” 


® Aleksa, Petras. Kazys Varnelis ir minimalus menas [Kazys Varnelis and Minimal Art]. In http://www.aidai.cu 
7 Optinis menas: Kazimieras Leonardas Zoromskis [Optical Art: Kazimieras Leonardas Zoromskis]. In http:// 
www.back2school.|t/optinis-menas-kazimieras-leonardas-zoromskis; http://www. iseivijosdaile.|t/en/creators/ 
zoromskis/ 


®Ciéelis, Ramiinas. Kazimieras Zoromskis: landscape in abstraction - is it possible? www.kamane.It, 2016-08- 
22. 


° Ethnomusicologist Zarskiené had previously paid attention to the accords created in a harmonic vertical line 
of polyphonic pieces played by skuduciai, as well as to the melodic horizontal heard in an interplay between 
different parts (Simonyté-Zarskiené 2003: 83), however she did not conduct a comprehensive investigation 
into this phenomenon. 
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and leader of the Op Art movement.’° He highly emphasized the illusion of motion. In some of his 
works Vasarely referred to the Moiré effect''. Moiré is the lambent lines which are observed in a 
fixed image and are not present in a real image. This type of optical illusion builds up an illusion of 
motion, thus being often applied in optical and kinetic art. When used in kinetic art, it is sought to 
overcome the statics of a piece of work and transform it into a motion in time and space or in the 
human mind. Hence, although a piece of work is static in reality, it becomes dynamic owing to the 
use of stratification and rhythmic compositions (Parola, 1996: 50-60). 

The case of the polyphonic composition under examination somewhat reminds us of this 
phenomenon of optical illusion. In the composition played by skuduciai, ostinato rhythmic formulas 
(whose interrelation is horizontally (in time) marked by one quarter note, while vertically — by a 
second interval) are as if “distorted” by the forth formula, composed of two sounds (edge tones in 
a sound scale).'? It “perplexes” the perceiver, creating a new vibrating musical image — it would be 
equal to an illusion of motion that is typical of optical and kinetic art. 

This case can also be partly linked to the phenomenon of sound illusion, called phantom 
melodies. This sound illusion can be created by utilizing certain tunes consisting of fast passages 
that differ very little from each other. When melodies are played fast, our brain is able to “isolate” 
some individual sounds and “converge” them into their own melody. With the same composition 
being played slowly, an illusion of sound does not arise. It is explained by the ability of our 
consciousness to take time to perceive all the correct parts of the music being played." In our 
case, should one blow skuduciai very slowly, it is likely that the horizontal “melody” would not be 
heard. Still, when one blows skuduciai fast, this “phantom” melody is foregrounded in the overall 
glimmering of sounds. Thus, it is possible to assume that the contrasting fourth rhythm-intonation 
formula is deliberately introduced to achieve a certain effect. 

Several other pieces played by skuduciai would allow surmising a conscious aspiration of (or 
ability to perceive) certain illusions of sound in polyphonic compositions. One of them — “Kate” [“A 
cat”] (SIS 1536) (ex. 5). According to Paliulis, verbal and syllabic formulas of separate parts of this 
work are as follows: between the first voice and the second voice “ka-ta” / “ka-ta,” “ka-ta” / “ka-ta” 
(kata — “cat” in Lithuanian dialect); between the third voice and the fourth voice — “skic” / “Skic,” 
“skic” / “skic,” (“scat”) while the fifth performer blows “untyté” (the main formula of “Untyté”) ( 
30@9™ gb. 9) [Paliulis explains the rhythm formulas of playing skuduciai; filmed in 1993.] 

Let us pay attention to the fact that in other variants of “Katé” the following separate parts — 
verbal formulas (having the same rhythmic formula: J J 2) — are known: “Skic, kate! [Scat, cat!]’, 
“Tol ‘ katé [A cat is away], “Am, kate [Wuf, cat]”, e.g., LLIM 75. In some of the variants of “Kate” 
along with the formula “Skic, kate” (J 2 J) there is also a two eighth-note rhythmic formula 2 J, 
corresponding to the word “ka-té” (LLIM 77) (ex. 6). 


'° http://www. vasarely.com/ 


"' https://artplusmarketing.com/practical-magic-the-moir%C3%A9-effect-3faecc04cd07 


" They “frame” the whole texture of a composition as if reflecting the laws of world perception (and that of 
creative works) and uncovering a contradiction (inherent to dualism) of high/low. 


'S https://www.newscientist.com/article/dn13355-sound-effects-five-great-auditory-illusions/; 
http://www.perceptionsense.com/2010/12/phantom-melodies.html 


'4 SIS — Slavitinas, Zenonas, Comp. and Ed. Sutartinés: Daugiabalsés lietuviy liaudies dainos ‘Sutartinés. 
Polyphonic Lithuanian Folk Songs.’ Vol. 1-3. Vilnius: Valstybiné grozinés literatiiros leidykla, 1958-1959. 
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Let us refer to the variant “Katé” that we take interest in. When listening to this piece of work 
longer, you start to hear how the sounds (heard one after another) of the third (“‘skic’”’), of the fourth 
(“skic”), and of the fifth (“wntyté’”) constitute a “phantom” melodic motif (c-b-as) whose rhythmic 
formula—J JJ, conforming to the verbal formula “Skic, ka-te” ( ex. 7; audio ex. 2) Such rhythmic- 
verbal formula does not exist in this piece of work — it is only an illusion (becoming a peculiar 
concord with other variants of “Katé”). It has to be assumed that it is not a coincidence. 

I also observed the similar cases of “phantom melodies” in other works played by skuduciai. 
It is worth paying attention to “Untyte” and other works being close to it. The formulas of “Untytée” 
performed by skuduCciai are as follows (ex. 10). The main part of “Untyté” is such: 


TIS dodo ITV Ls dod] 


un- ty- tf u-ti, u-ti un-ti-ti- ti u-ti, o- ti. 


According to Paliulis, “Untyté” was memorized in such verbal formulas as: Untyté ut ut, 

Untinelis ut ut [“A little duck, ut ut, a little duck male, ut ut’’] (in Vabalninkas); Un-ty-ta, un-tis 
sa-na, / Un-ti-né-lis pri-mi-ca-na [“A little duck, an old duck, a little duck male is coming slowly’”’] 
(in Suvainiskis). The first formula of “Untyté” (Un-ty-ti, ut, ut, un-ti-ti-ti, ut ut) can also be seen in 
the score of “Salniy intakas” (LLIM 84) — it is performed by the fifth player of the skuduciai. 

Still, while listening to this piece for a longer period of time, we hear not this formula (not 
separate rhythmic formulas of other voices) but an “outcome” of several interwoven voices; this 
result corresponds to the entire melodic-rhythmic formula expressed in words: Un-ty-ta, un-tis 
sa-na, | Un-ti-né-lis pri-mi-ca-na. It can be noted that the highest and lowest sounds (constituting 
a specific “monophonic” melody discussed above) in a sound scale are the most audible ones. So 
again, there exists no real — there is no musician who plays — rhythmic-verbal formula SJL | JIST | 
LISS | SILL | “Untyta, untis sana, untinélis primicana’; its illusion appears to have emerged due to 
the perception of the sound and been embedded in people’s memory in that form (ex. 8). 


The Question of Notation 

It is known that one of the most important aspects of spatial perception in music is correlated 
with the human ability to imagine (i.e., visually “materialize’”’) the processes of sound. According 
to Frank Armstrong, “The basic unit of sound is a tone, which is equivalent to a pixel or point in a 
visual field. A single tone exists at a specific position within its native space, an acoustic field. Like 
a typographic point, a tone interacts with its contextual space in a figure/ground relationship. The 
position of a tone, relative to the edges of its field, creates tension and conveys meaning”.'> Roger 
Shepard explains a perceptual process of interconnectedness between sound and image by a bimodal 
perceptual property to interpret the processes inherent to the sound in a similar way as the retina 
reconstructs a two-dimensional image into a three-dimensional perspective (Shepard,, 2001: 21-23). 

Thus, both visual and graphic aspects of perception are close to the possibilities of arranging a 
musical texture. Only image projection requires vertical and horizontal coordinates; when musical 
textures are realized, the axes of sound pitch and time interact respectively. According to Martins 
Vilums, thanks to cognitive knowledge, the pitch of a sound, its length and direction of movement 
in time arouse an associative illusion of filling in a visual space (Vilums, 2010: 271) . 

The association of a sound with audio-visual forms correlates not only with the visualization of 


'S Armstrong, Frank. Hearing Type. AIGA, June 27, 2005 https://www.aiga.org/hearing-type/ 
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musical processes but also with the level of recording a composition itself — in the form of a score. 
As it is known, seeking to visualize a musical spacetime, many composers of the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries abandoned the traditional European notation of sounds on the staff and chose 
some original ways of graphic notation. Still, the composer’s intentions to endow a notation with 
a graphic expression or form, as Vilums notes, do not always correspond to the precise realization 
of music or to the analogous perception of its sound. Graphic and perceptual forms in music are 
isomorphic only in a part of such “scores” (for example, in third part of Kutavicius’s oratorio “The 
Magic Wheel of Sanskrit” (1990)). Here graphic notation expresses an increasing (upcoming) and 
decreasing (receding) sound wave!’ (video ex. 10). 

Hence, one can observe that sound and image arts are becoming more intertwined, as if 
adopting each other’s essential elements: music utilizes the space of visual arts (for example, 
enriching a musical space with microtones as in Lithuanian composer MazZulis’s compositions; '’ 
graphic notation, and the like); fine arts embrace time (optical, kinetic art). Generally, the ideas 
of synesthesia are popular in contemporary art (Ciurlionis'’, Kandinsky, Scriabin, etc.). For 
example, the scenography of Liudas Truikys, one of the renowned Lithuanian scenographers, 
was characteristic of abstract forms that were rhythmically allocated on the flatness and echoed a 
musical rhythm (e.g., opera’s “Don Carlo” veil; in 1959) (video ex. 11). In today’s art, the world 
of sounds and that of an image are becoming more interconnected: one type of art is enriched by 
the language of “another art.” New concepts and terms have emerged, reflecting a link between 
different art forms (for example, Sound Vision (Radcliffe Bailey, Sanford Biggers, Taiyo Kimura, 
Dario Robleto, Gary Simmons, Vygintas Orlov, etc.), Sonakinatography (Channa Horwitz)”, etc.). 

On the other hand, such interconnectedness of audiovisual dimensions can be considered to 
have been very old, related with primary syncretism of art; with a certain all-encompassing world 
outlook and world sound; with a cyclic concept of time being inherent to many ancient cultures. All 
this is thought to have determined the general principles of creativity. It is likely that geometrical 
patterns of Lithuanian textile can be regarded as indirect “visualization” of the discussed polyphonic 
music played by skuduciai. 

As we know, the structure — composed of small equal elements (dots) — of an image is called 
a raster. Its principle is typical of Lithuanian folk art: the most striking equivalents to the raster’s 
principle are observed in traditional textile ornaments composed of rhythmically repeating elements. 
Most of the patterns, whose elements gradually change in the order of thinning or thickening, are 
similar to the works of Op Art. In these works, it is attempted to express glittering and pulsating 
effects with the help of the raster’s principle (Musteikyté, 2006: 39) (video ex. 12). Looking at a 
work of art, almost the same as looking at traditional fabrics, the viewer — without realizing it — 
gradually delves into the work’s infinite three-dimensional space as if deliquescing in it. 

The same can be said about polyphonic music played by skuduciai: with the help of both 


'6 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=8USFRuxSv6Q (from 657” to 9730”). 


'7 Mazulis’s macrocluster composition “Cum essem parvulus” (2001) is modelled by creating individual, non- 
repetitive, abstract forms of sound design that are close to an artistic soul of abstractionism. 


'8 One of the most specific and original features of Ciurlionis’s oeuvre in the whole art of that time is a manifold 
translucent cavity, approaching form the depth or disappearing in the distance. See http://ciurlionis.eu/en/ 


painting/gallery/ 
"° https://www.studiointernational.com/index.php/channa-horwitz-review-raven-row-london-sonakinatography 
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constantly repeating short structures and specific flickering / rippling of individual sounds 
(corresponding to the points or dots in visual arts), the listener as if enters infinite time, being 
immersed in a boundless space of sound wherein certain musical perceptual visions arise. 

Here are some general laws of creative activity that display a very close connection between 
traditional textile and polyphonic music: 

— constant recurrence of motifs; 

—reduplication of patterns (motifs) — that is, repeating two times, thus creating a new pattern 
(a new musical form). Could be compared Lithuanian weaving patterns eg/lelés “herringbone” 
with their reduplicated variant nageliai “little nails” ((video ex. 13) or grébleliai “little rakes” 
with dvigubi grébleliai “little double rakes” ((video ex. 14). Similarly in music, for example, in 
Pandeélys, “Untyté” was blown “two times” — it is called so, because the first half of every part’s 
formula was reiterated. For instance, the player of the first pipe usually blows ti-ti-ti, sku-du-(ti) 
SL1|LL%, while “two times” are blown as JI J|JPJ | jet |(rhythm shape is aab instead ab). And other 
parts are blown by the same principle as the first one”? (ex. 9). Furthermore, the way of creating 
melodies by reduplicating some motifs is also indispensable to the vocal sutartinés. 

— foregrounding an ornament (“phantom melody”) by contrastive harmonization: for example, 
if the main pattern of a sash is bright, then its edge is dark, and vice versa — if the main pattern is dark, 
then the edge is bright. Let us compare this: composing a monophthong melody from the edges; that 
is from the highest and lowest sounds — contrasting with middle sounds — in a sound sequence; 

—a twofold (“reverse”) technique of creation. It is an incredibly interesting phenomenon that 
is worth commenting upon in detail. In Birzai, not only common but also backside “Unyteé” is 
known. All the parts of backside “Untyté” (e.g., LLIM 93) are performed in a similar way as those 
of common “Untyté” (see LLIM 92) (ex. 10) but with different skuduciai. The parts played by high 
skuduciai are performed by low pipes, and vice versa (Deutsch, 1999)” (ex. 11). It is very close to 
a twofold technique in textile (e.g., bedspreads, towels, sashes) — one side of a bright background 
with dark patterns, the other one is dark with bright patterns, and the like (video ex. 15, 16). 


Conclusions 

1. Irrespective of a fairly comprehensive examination of Lithuanian polyphonic music, it has, 
from the standpoint of music psychology, a plethora of undisclosed entities — hearing, perception, 
time and space organization, etc. I would think that the phenomenon of musical illusions (“phantom 
melodies”) is worth paying special attention to and providing an expert’s deeper insight into it. 

2. An inextricable interrelationship between Lithuanian polyphonic compositions and tradi- 
tional textile would allow stating that a graphical way of notation is much more suitable to disclose 


°° Motiejus Bicitinas explains that there “must be experienced musicians to blow two times. Not every musician 
will do it right,” and his wife Elzbieta Bicitiniené states that “it is more beautiful when blown two times.” 


*! Here one can recall one of the widely known visual illusions — the foregrounding of colors and their receding. 
Being within the same objective distance, some of the colors appear to be closer to us — they are as if “brought 
to the foreground,” whereas the others seem to be further from us — they as if “slant backward.” Similarly, in 
the works played by skuduciai some of the sounds are as if closer to us, brighter, and sound louder, while other 
sounds are as if coming from the distance. 

~ By the way, here we could talk about allusion to the retrograde inversion known in the music world and 


discussed by music psychologist Diana Deutsch (Deutsch, Diana. Processing of pitch combinations. In D. 
Deutsch (Ed.) The psychology of music. 2nd Edition, Academic Press, 1999. P 349-412. P. 360-363). 
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the peculiarities of archaic polyphony and perceive its influence than the established European 
notation on the staff. The latter introduces some confusion: some start with a strong part of the 
measure from repetitive (canonical or imitative) motifs, others begin with a weak one, and so on. 
Meanwhile, they are perfectly of equal value; they have only parted from each other at a smaller or 
larger distance — a graphic notation reflects their even distribution and continuous pulsation. 

3. The peculiarities of archaic polyphonic music make it possible to envisage its relationship 
with the creative principles of contemporary art trends (Minimalism, Op Art, Kinetic Art, Sound 
Visual, etc.) and, in particular, with their aesthetics. This is especially important to the present-day 
perception of this music, to the feasible interdisciplinary projects with other arts. This idea would 
indirectly be confirmed by David Locke’s interpretation of African music (Locke, 2009).” Although 
this relation could seem to be rather distant, African music in certain regions is typologically inherent 
to Lithuanian traditional polyphony, which is sometimes called “Lithuanian pro-Minimalism” (it 
is known that a rich polyphony — characterized by endlessly repeated musical figures — of the 
ensembles of African wind instruments influenced the creative works of Steve Reich, an innovator 
of musical Minimalism (Feld, 1996). 

4. One is to pay attention to the fact that it was attempted to apply graphical notation to 
“visualize” African music. Philip Harland and James Koetting developed the Time Unit Box 
System of notation (TUBS) for African music.” Textiling notation is Paul Austerlitz’s adaptation 
for a version of TUBS that Koetting once used. While Koetting used a uniform color, textiling 
notation uses different shades of gray to represent different sounds. The result bears an uncanny 
similarity to West African narrow strip textiles (compare the visual rhythms of the Asante cloth 
to the textiling notation of Afro-Caribbean rhythms; visual representation of the music reveals an 
underlying aesthetic unity of black Atlantic visual and aural arts) (Austerlitz, 2004). 

5. To understand Lithuanian polyphonic music there exists one more very significant 
Austerlitz’s observation: the fact that most musical notations are displayed horizontally is at odds 
with this cyclicity. Circular notation, such as that used by Nzewi (1997), Becker (1979), and Nelson 
(1991) for West African, Javanese, and South Indian music, respectively, circumvents this erroneous 
impression. Circular visual scanning creates a response consonant with hypnotic virtual time because 
it places less emphasis on beginnings and endings (Austerlitz, 2004: 121) (video ex. 16). 

6. Comparative studies pertaining to music visualization and notation may contribute to 
uncovering the aspects of our psyche (perception, memory, etc.) which have not been brought to 
light yet and exhibiting some of the universal laws of creative activity which are related with a 
cyclic conception of time (video ex. 17). 


3 Locke, David. Simultaneous multidimensionality in African music: musical cubism. African Music, Vol. 
8, No. 3 (2009). P. 8-37. Searching for a memorable label for simultaneous multidimensionality to use with 
contemporary Americans, Locke applied the phrase “musical cubism” because “the dynamic homeostasis of 
African music reminds me of how visual artists in the Cubist School render a subject from different visual 
and temporal perspectives simultaneously.” Although the cultural meaning of cubist visual arts is drastically 
different from African performance art, there are intriguing areas of correlation. Of course, the phenomenon of 
musical cubism is as much about perception as it is about the organization of notes. 


* Representing an underlying regularpulse at the level of precision heard by a trained observer, TUBS indicates 
each sound and silence as it occurs with out reference to Western meter (Koetting, James. Analysis and Notation 
of West African Drum Ensemble Music. Selected Reports 1(3), 1970. P. 116-146). Depicted in rows of boxes, 
each box represents a pulse. Empty boxes are silent, while boxes filled with dots or other symbols represent 
various sounds. 
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Abbreviations 


LLIM -— Paliulis, Stasys, Compiler. Lietuviy liaudies instrumentiné muzika. Puciamieji instrumentai 
[Folk Instrumental Music of Lithuania. Wind Instruments]. Vilnius: Valstybiné grozinés literatiros 
leidykla ‘National Publisher of Literary Works’, 1959. 


SIS — Slavitinas, Zenonas, Compiler and Editor. Sutartinés: Daugiabalsés lietuviy liaudies dainos 
“‘Sutartinés. Polyphonic Lithuanian Folk Songs.’ [Lithuanian lang.]. Vol. 1-3. Vilnius: Valstybiné 
grozinés literatiiros leidykla ‘National Publisher of Literary Works’, 1958-1959. 
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Audio examples 


1. Skic, Kate (Skat,Cat) — played by sutartinés singers group “Trys Keturiose”. Recorded during 
the concert “Sutartinés — Strahlen der Dissonanz. Litauische Volkslieder’ by Cologne Radio, 
Romanischer Sommer, K6In, 22-06- 2017. 


2. Fragment of composition “Kate” [“A cat”] (SIS 1536) with sound illusion of the verbal formula “‘Skic, 
ka-te.” Recorded by Zenonas Slavitinas in 1936, played ragai (“wooden trumpets’) by I. Baniulis, S. 
Janauskas, J. Baniulis, P. Matulis, and P. Gusevicius (LTR 504 (1); Vilnius: The Institute of Lithuanian 
Literature and Folklore). 


Video examples 


— 


. Graphic scheme of the composition “Skic, kate” (LLIM 78), made up by author. 


2. Victor Vasareli, Vega III, 1957-9. https:/Awww.guggenheim.org/artwork/5677 


3. Lithuanian traditional bedspread from AdutiSkis district (photographed by the author in 2017). 


4. Traditional bedspread by Emilija Patiejiinaité, b. 1935, Ignalina district (Lithuanian Museum of Eth- 
nocosmology, virtual gallery; http://www.etnokosmomuziejus.|t/It/kad-as-isaudziau-emilijos- patieju- 


naites-darbai/ 


5. “No. 13” by Vanda Balukas, 50 x 50 in. acrylic on linen, 1974; http:/Avww.virtualmuseum.us/lith/ 
balukas/no13.html 
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6. “Archaic composition” by Virginijus Kasinskas, Lithuanian mythology. Archaic compositions (virtual 
gallery, http://www. virgis-art.com/en/lithuanian-mythology-archaic-compositions/ 


7.“Sixteen times four” by Kazys Varnelis, 1970, acrylic on canvas, 78“x78“. 


8.“No. 24” from “The Three Dimensions Series (TDS)” by Kazimieras Zoromskis, 1984. 
9.Scuduchai — fragment from the film by Stasys Paliulis, 1993 


10. Graphic notation of the third part of Bronius Kutavicius’s oratorio “The Magic Wheel of San- 
skrit”,1990. 


11. Opera’s “Don Carlo” scenography. Liudas Truikys, 1959. 


12. Lithuanian traditional gloves, made by Aida SeSelgiené (photo by Gintaras KuSlys; https://murals01. 
weebly.com/blogas/-pirstiniu-dantirasciai 


13. Lithuanian traditional double-sided sashes. 

14. Lithuanian weaving patterns eg/elés “herringbone” and nageliai “little nails”. 

15. Lithuanian weaving patterns grébleliai “little rakes” and dvigubi grébleliai “little double rakes”. 
16.Traditional double-sided bedspread from AdutiSskis district (photographed by the author in 2017). 
17. Case of the cyclic textiling notation (Austerlitz, 2004: 122). 


18. Cyclic notation of the vocal sutartiné (made up by author). 
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Leyfionn 1. 5 bLzgehook bsyMgda — ,IMsgombdosba LomsdqMgdn". y(36mdo0 |AMBmaMogo. 
doMbs0 emgpbeab bomeb Aq bg7d0, LHobob Bo~moq~abab 8oMo@0 sMJog0 

Figura 1. Set of five skuduciai ‘multi-part whistles’. Unknown photographer. Séla museum of 
Birzai Lands (Personal archives of Stasys Paliulis).gadatanilia 


Nn 


Asasmaan 1. 3md3mMba(309 “Untyt €”-b daogoMGa GoG®Igqemo BmMMdyens 
Example 1. The main rhythmic formula of composition “Untyte“ 


I Sed dIeTTV ode dD 


un- ty- tf u-ti, u-tl un-ti- ti- ti u-th, o- ti. 


Asgomoonn 2. ,3md3MBa305 Jgo@abmgob sby “Untyté” (LogHam goMs6Go) RobBgMaemne o. 
Lodomosybgobob dog. 1908. 

Example 2. “Composition for seven” or “Untyté” (common variant). Written down by A. 
Sabaliauskas in 1908 (LLIM 92). 
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Asasmaon 3. “Skic, ka-te!” (9736, jo@o") BobgGomos semma@ol bodomossbgobob dogh 
1907 6. (LLIM 78) (sqmomdoa. 1) 

Example 3. “Skic, ka-te!” [“Scat, cat!”]. Written down by Adolfas Sabaliauskas in 1907 ( LLIM 
78) (Audio ex. 1) 


Asgsmann 4. ImMobmEGoemyjHo Igemmens byyqwyghoob 383mbo 30800 “Skic, kate” (LLIM 
78). ob. oNeomisa. 2 
Example 4. Horizontal “melody” in skuduciai composition “Skic, kate” (LLIM 78). See audio ex. 2. 


Asasmaan 5. 392899680 3md3mba300e@06 “Kate” (,329"). RobgMamos 1936 6., sbqjmgdb o. 
dobaymabo, b. oxbogbgobo, gy. soboqemabo, 3. IoSyenobo ws 8. aaog3oRayba, g9doem6ob zobob 
Mgaombo (SIS 1536). 

Example 5. Fragment of composition “Katé” (“A cat’’]. Recorded in 1936, played by I. Baniulis, S. 
Janauskas, J. Baniulis, P. Matulis, and P. Gusevicius, Vabalninkas district (SIS 1536). 


= 
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Aogacmain 6. YMHaI76Go 3Md3Mda(3o00@06 “Sikic, kate!” (0/369, 3949"). 
Example 6. Fragment of composition “Sikic, kate!” [“Scat, cat!”’]. Written down by A. Sabaliauskas 
in 1908 (LLIM 77). 


d.o6 A 


; 
' 


[SS58 Soe 


Shits ba. te! 


Asgomnonn 7. 3M5a9g6GH0 BmMd3mba3n0@ob “Kate” (,,39 8s") (SIS 1536) yagMow@o o~y boom 
BgMOSEMYMO BMMGIQMAD 44303, Go-HQ"- 06. sy~romdeg. 2. 

Example 7. Fragment of composition “Katé” [A cat’’] (SIS 1536) with sound illusion of the verbal 
formula “Skic, ka-te.” See audio ex. 2. 
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Bsascmamn 8. “Deveniy Untytée”. RoBgGacmos b. 80~maqmobab dag bmg. @93g600d0, 1930 
(LLIM 70). 
Example 8. “Deveniy Untytée”. Written down by S. Paliulis in Deveniai village, in 1930 (LLIM 70). 
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Asgomooan 9. ,,Untyté“(,39G9%s 0630") gomMdsagoqemo GoGBIgemo ImGoggdom. RobgMaemno 
L. 8omaqmobab dag, bmg. (@9396090d0, 1930 (LLIM 71). 

Example 9. “Untyte” (“A little duch”) with duplicated rhythmic motives. Written down by S. 
Paliulis in Deveniai, in 1930 (LLIM 71). 


oe 
it ioe == TH . |e at irea | 
Tee i i i the de | 
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Asgomoonn 10. ,3mdI8MBa3os JZga@abomgob" 96 “Untyté” (bogGam gaGos6Go) RobgMam@ns o. 
Lodomosabgobob dog%, 1908 (LLIM 92). 

Example 26. “Composition for seven” or “Untyté” (common variant). Written down by A. 
Sabaliauskas in 1908 (LLIM 92). 


= =2===52—= 
_—— 
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ae eres oe eer 
——— 


dsgoconn 11. “Untytée” atverstiné (“Untyté*-b dgdMy6949). BoBgMomos b. 89~moqe~oabab dogm 
g0dombabjobob Mggambdo, 1930 (LLIM 93). 

Example 11. “Untyté” atverstiné (backside “Untyté“). Written down by S. Paliulis in Vabalninkas 
district, in 1930 (LLIM 93). 
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8112565 EVSBMISNBN 
(LI63I9000) 


NELSHIIIESN, HMNBMGGC IMMBEINN NQIESMA|NL LNISMAM: 
bIM39019N IG6M3GHISN LAM39IBNL BINSHS 


Agbsgscmo 

Bnbsdegd0M] 33093 Jbgd9 BMoseaigagqe~ bob fobsdg% obLAM7IGEGL, gyooMob!, Hm- 
Ager073._ Leamgaggdob gMmgbqjemn aE_GHMdab gMa-gMao gmgdg6G00. 2005 Bgemb ob oby- 
L3gmb oMsdsGgMosemyMa Baym SyMyemoa 990330@EM gmdab dgacmme bosda danGsbgb, AmamhM3 
LeamgegyyMa gMmgb6qmo obLGMyIQ6 Ho. gb SsdMmIa goxqjdbgd0 2018 Bemrob g4b3ge@a30g9db, 
Rgdb SaMse@ 3309390 LaMdgamdo di3bm3gMJo Lermgoggnob gMmgbym d(3oMgbmdsgddq°. 
ab BoMdmagn@ag6b gqo0Mob Em|gz06eEg9m Mmemb 9d s@sdosbs (bmgMgdsdo. 39(39@9; 
399% 3309, AmeEab Cs MGmamM Ambg@o gb o6L8H7I7680 Leomgogmo 94 Bsba~do, my 
B4rboo wWszgMabseodo gobboyqaMgdymo dJa~egmds ws Msdo deamdsMgmde@s ob, my Syo- 
BOOM SEZNMMdMn3Z0 bgm~Mbbgd0 gyo0SMob CEsbsdIdSEOJdMsE@, My AOE JdMes 06b8,H7996- 
80 bs3mbQgMGm ombobdngd9db9 wo »v.d. 

LaMdgada AgbmgMgdn Lermge3gd0 Lemge3zgmob g36md8qymn wosb3smmHob bobagn 
oMasb. XVIIL Lowygy6ob Ayo Bengda~@sb doaMog3nob Modeg6nd7 Bommmo gobomM3ngmmo, 
AMIAmMaL dgc@qQ000(3 beErmgZ03960 Wobobeme@byb Emg|gobegeo LygMdganb AMenm~mmga bsb- 
agdoa, 3magmenbsdo, MmIgenaz 0d EMmabagaAL qlamgamab dg7dowagbemmdsdo Jgreome@s 
(Crnjanski, 2007: 620). doo gmagmenbsdo Asdmn®obgb bo3qmoHo gxymByMs, GHse0(30960 
© BoMdsGgdom Agymbygb Gbmgmgoob obs~m 38aMmdgdb (Bosié, 1970: 32). 2011 Eemob 
Ambsbergmdnb ombBgMab dobgwe3gam bLoMdgada Leamgsgo gMmgby~mo qdi3oMgbmdob bom- 
AMAs@ag6gm~mo 52 750 seodnsbo (36mZgMmobb Census, 2012). domo 3qmGyaMyeno (36mgMgdo 
LaMdgmda bLogdome denwsmnes, asbogqnMgdom, AgbLoagabs wes JgImAIg{egdM Qmenzenm- 
Mayo bsdqdggMgdo0b db6Mn3°. ZIMBQMaL goMy3ggqqemo gemgdgo GH Jd0, dogomoanse@, HyosMe, 
CMmMorw gobdogemmdsda gabagyMa oEQ6Hmdob Laddsmemme ws Leamgeyzmo gabyormayMo ws 
Ldg6om dobsbosmgdemgdob asdmboSyemgdo@ 04/30. 


390S%d: AELGMYIQ7EBab daMamsen Isbsbasmgdemydn 
RB q0SHdL RMMINM{d9 (3g5HMoemyMo Lemgogqmab 8me@smmesbagb AbygdLgdab Lobgemb 


9303d0MEJdS. BMHowogoymoe@, ob Eowgyemob bobgsb IbsE~IJd9, MA Lbgo Lebgmdgdn(g 


' gb Ambbybg60 wonbgMs LaMdgmob MgbIVQdmogob gobommgdab, Ag(3bagMgdobo ~o HaJomemanyGo 
Zo6gomsMQdab LodabobGMmb dag gobomM3am|dgaqmo 8Gmg4 Gob Ne 177027 Igega900: IGogoemgarbo- 
FIGMS05, IemGHa39 8. 4Goem0 4a, 403 %s(308 — 0565090639 86(3gbo. 

2 asbbogqmMgoyom dosemmdsh 3ybe@o Bgdb gmengash gmbmema doMnsb 893M3b, bmg0 bLowab 3m- 
GB8MEAGSL Leamge3yMGa Bqm@qMoab obbGoGyGob mobsdIIGmIgemb, GmIgma3 ~odgbdsMo bogome o6- 
BMMBs(300b JggMmggdsbs ws 33emg3Z0d0, MMAQMA’3 sMab qooMob Co~RA AmYyZgEMaemo ~—Es QygMogb 09 
06L8)99968d9- Co~N JsECMmds Yy3gE9 O6GIMZ0q_IML, aobbogymMy]domM gqooMob w~sd338Mgegdb do- 
30 LGM IML, BgbbombgH Agbagob s97eEsQmab sohgo IgGMmgohb, ws sMobobemsg yrgoAb, yobogob 
DobLbogmgdgmbs bo3Msgab MbHsGHb sohjo so~mobygows6. 


Fab. beamgoggdob odagMe3nabs Eo Jamo ZqmGyMyma Es AgmagoyGo (3bmgMgqQd0b BmangMan Iobo- 
Losmgdemab dgbob9d: demoamggoho, 2015: 40-46. 
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Bodmaygbgds: ogo6o, B_gg%Abo~ma, Zogomo, s~@mydo~mo ~o Bmax] og0(309 (Kovad, 2016: 
27). HBLAMIZ7EGO MGo daMams@o bsbo~abasb Jgweagos: B~mgn@ab IaogoMo Gsbo wo dg- 
wSMHgQdon Imd3MHm-m LAgoMo (bey. 1). 

As30Ho L&goMa CEsbgMgGomos bogMdgdy wo asbbOamns Jgg9~mo Wodmenmg|dsdy. o6- 
LAM NIVGHGabL JQg~o 9gb099—Eb Wsbs3Mo39e gZobmoggdqenns Lodo gobogo bs63Mq8o, bg~ws 
Bsboedo ja — RobsdgMo, a3ggM@nmn bsb3gM% JG. Imd(3Mm Bsbo~mob L&gaMa mMH-bsdggM 
JOM JS Caw@ L&g0M%b] (Kovas, 2016: 25). gRynsMHob JrgMoeEmMds WsIMZn@_dyEnS Ioo- 
30%0 L&gaMab boatdg9. Iabo daMams@n Hmbse~mmds bLo~ IoymMHns, 09 dgdmb3930d0 
MOLAMAIFZESOL LoaMdyg woobmmgdam 1.72 AgGHMos. oMbgdmdb mo JoymMab F\mbsemdab 
309% (1.53 390) (Cd YBgEm0b] Hozengdseo gogM(3g9mgdqemn Bo JoymMab Hmboemmdob 
bs3Ga30, GmI~mab bogdg 1.92 dg@Gb segdoGjoo (Kovac, 2016:28). oyooMo goqmMdg- 
denne Logo@obb3o MMbsIA Hom, doMaMs@sEO, BmmyzmmMymn dmGaggd%yJ, Gmd~mgdn3, 
06939, Qodmabsbgds BMow@agagqe gmbGoydgdb], Jogomamse@, LGamndgdyen0 y303am~mgdn0 
Eo Ladg Magma agmdgGMayma goaqMgdab jmddnbs(3agd0. 

R00Mb 89M5dg8MJdabL gsdm dabo woggMo aobbo3zqnMgoqem deamdoMymdob Imomb- 
gb @s dsbbqj ~Cs33gMs Dome~mme OAmdamss Jgbodengogmna. LogMos30 asdmoMAg3s, obg939; 
L3g30QO34MA SZqbGagqMo Dgbsdemgrmmdgdom (Kovae, 2016:31). 3302930b dodenbom)- 
moabsb yggero MgbL3IME@|H Ho smbadbo3{~@o, GMI ~woggMabsb yggmobg] IbodIZ6gemmgebos 
Labo gob &g46030 wo RodgMgab domob 3gmbSsMmena, gabsa~@s6 Gmbob bodomeng LEmMge@ 
RodgMgab Ladmagmg bg wCsdmyzow@gdzyemo. 

3.909%, HMoeoagayqmseo, Lom o6LMyIGG Gos. dggmoe Ibygdbgd0 dobby ~wosy33gMam 
Mdgn6o asbbymdobs ws Igamdbygagob asdmbsGsg3e@6g6 (Kovaé, 2016:25). Lo3Gogob dgbob- 
Jo gMa-gMan IbodZb6gemmgobo GoGo abos, Md ab ,go(ggdob* obbSMIGHGoe amgengds, 
CEMgbs3 ya, Jomgdo odgnsmo@ 43M%9396 Joby. gqns%H0b9 AgbMymgdqmo bLodmgmgdn 
Agademgds oymb domme obbHM IgG qjema, 96, FMAEMM AME, Lobndmg|gMm(3 Eo ObLAM- 
IVEGNemag. Bmraygm dob aygbgdebyb6 Aby_dLgd0(3 Lobogboemm gxy764(300mM, LodmgMgjdby, o6 
Logmabab Imobemmgdab Jgdmbgg30d0. 


990S%S LaMSgndN 9(36mgMgQd Leamgs393dn 

MsIEjbse@9(3 EMgQIK] Aggbmgab (bmdom~mos, 200 Emoab bob gmagmenbsb 30399 
wobsbengdqjm beomgo39db oqosM%e M96 oH RodmayBsboom. 3309300 a3ohggbs, md ab 
LaMdgamda Agubmghg{d Leomgo39db Immab XX boagybob AgmmMg Gobg30Mdo go3M%(39~mmo, 
doHasOsO BmmygmmMgma gBgAbGBagomgdab gogengbam, Mogn~@ob, Leamgogqmda, Leomgoga 
bamamgo6gdabs ws JgILMyengdengdab gogengbom yo — baMmdgadais. 

LaMdgada d(36mgM%qd Lermge3gdbs wo bgMdgdb Immoab asgbm3qgmgdyeno syHongm- 
amedss. XX boagybab dgmmMy bsbggMag@eb EMgd~e] obLenZ{;0EOVomYNMasb JMmo@ gooJGoyM- 
Ed AOLGGygoyMa yogdaMgo03. L630 AMog0m QBoJBmMor06 gMmse, gh RmmygemmMaymn 
BQLGHago0engdobs Cod BqymBqMmym-dIgdmJagregdom0 bLobmasemgdgdab wnwo wsdbsbyHg- 
do8. Q6eEo smabodbmb, Gmd XX bowygybob JgmMHg Gsbgg0Mda Leomgeggamob gMmgbqje~n 
nd(30MQ7LMdab BoMImdseggbemgdo LyaMSgaa~w@sb sJBayMow Ambsbamgmdeby6 Lbgo~@obbge 
AgbagomyG QBgbLHog0e~mda Joma BnbsIMgQd0b dobsdg*. LeemgogyGo IqbogoeyMo obbosd- 
degdab BogMgdabagab obgm gxg_bGagomgddo Ambsbam~gmds gynoMob AmMbIgbALS ~s Jab 


* [eremzemMgea gBObGagoema :gH3Zodo Lermgozqgmab Sme@imemsbagh Ggaombda asdmMRgqemas mo- 
gobo 86ndg6gemmd0M, BMoeEagayqeo boembyMo ZymSqQMab gb bogMmsdmMabe yBAbGo30m0 1966 bero- 


06 Ho0M@gdo, 4980 063MMdo(goobmgab ob: http://www.etnofolk.eu/en/event/folklorne-slavnosti-pod-pola- 
nou-v-detve-%E2%80%93-folklore-festival-detva 
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Ag_ILMQ{MAdmMgdMb ymbHhoJGob oegomyHo Lbodgomyds aym. 1970-036 ws 1980-ns6 Bemgd- 
do sbbsddemgdab qdMogemgbmdsbs ws obeEnga@Qdb qy06 Q~yooMs AnsJmbosm, HmammM(3 
Leyggbomo. 3magmenbsb Leamgs3qma gqm&ymab obbGoGqyGab dImbs39dgd0b dobgeg0m, 
XX boygaqbab IgmM bobggoMdo Leamge3gdom wobobemgdqen 34 bLaMdqen Loggmda gxyem- 
HAM QMO (36M{gMHQdo Leomgo3qMa 3qmByMyen-dgImMAIgegdom0 Lobmasemgegoab byoomm- 
dn {ZdsbgaMoMes. dmenm Mbydg80 Emob dobdamby sbgma Lodmasemgdegoob Gomegbmds 
wosbemmydom 20-9 dgd(30MES, 80%39~ Mngdo, ImMbsbergmdnb Lagmgdn@eb Jomedgdda 
dogma ganb dnbg bam. bdaM dgdmb3z939d0, ByO.MHo Bq_mByMHyon-dgImdgw@gdon0 beomao- 
cempdgdab 06 bLobmgdab 390mgddq7 WAyMMs(308O Ws gmbagyMa AE|ZEBmdab Loddémeme 
MAgdmMeos, MI39 Bmaxgh myxosbyM dq3Mgdg9dbq3 AdYrQMEgeém@s bmendy. 33eg30b 
JMar-gMan M7bIME 7680 IoMasb BogeEmmMgZ0 IAmagambMmob: 1980-960 Emgdab wobsbobdo 
Leamgeggado Lombamsdymme Bobymise dndohgddo gqooM%es RsdmoGobs jobohdo. dobbgh, 
AmamM 3Mo3~o bmemdg (30(36g0b Jagd, MRobyMa do3MgQdgd0b EMMb. myRobab ygqmo 693- 
HO ZoGBoZgQdgyeno BaY930M RmmMygmmMam, sdaGmd dabo dgbMyemgds dams Ima3zg6mbeoo.* 

2000-560 Bengdob wobsbyabdo oqo0%0b]J HsI~@gb09g s@osdosba —3M53~—5 ~Ws (3~@0- 
mmde696, Lbggdobmgabs3 gbOogmgdnbsm. smbobodbsg00 do8oem LAMysoG0, Agbogab 
Dobbogmgdgmo dsohj0 39GMHMgZ930@sb. dob Lymemsdo LAQwe_gbGms MMHyZqLHMo fodmoyo- 
288, MMAgendaiz 09 CEonbHMgLgrdMEr LA q\eEgbH db Jogdemma aogMmnsbyds, 363 Mondg 
b93M03b9 ~gMo3~0 (gamembm, ZO8oMo, sgmMMeogmboa, wWoboMSHyodgd0 wo bb3.). Leamgo3%9- 
Ho Agbagab AmygoMyendo Aobbogengdgemds MMZALAML |q7os%o(3 WoIoGo. gb gMmggoma 
OBerg0(30 Mn BodmbBygdo aym, Mo~e@ao6b bLemmgo39d0 (3~@Om~mMd9b, Boos bmemm o6b8,HyI96- 
B9@ JgobsMyj6-mb. LAMqIoMIs 896Lo09b]g gobgerab JgIdqg9(3, HMM Caw g76-rx7bnsbdom 
gobsaHdm Lymmab mMzqbGMab bomddmgosbgemmds ws gyosMob LEsgmgd0 Imbbo3e9960- 
Lagob, Gobagabs3 dob L3g3osemyMo, gMan AgMab LoagMdab bogMo39d0 84mbes 603439- 
dobagab. 89@0amgoqMo bsfdosbmrdob goMes LA&MysoMo oqosHob Lem AgdILMymgdmo- 
(3 bdaMs~e@ Ambsbam~mgdb ymbisg7MBJdbo ws B_bGog0m~mgdbq, Jom ImMab bLeomgogqmab 
BORG BOLHogomg oohyjo 39G%mgo3do, GmIg~mg, GP\Mogogogarse, ymgyo~ 
Bgeb, sagabGmb eosbobyabdo odsMogds. 

LaMdgada d3bm3gh9d bermgs39db ImMab oqo0%d HQG®Mda(3 33mMZ0_ gsdmygbgeo. 
S830 3gHMMBZd(30b MgQ9HMHIS LohyJHoe@ Inoem gb bogMoga, 7939 Bengdab gobdo3emdodo 
ab 3ge@mob wggmMog3ose@ MAgdmes, 2011 Bemodeg, Gm30 ab b3948o3e Tip top biotop—do 
godmoygbgb (bo;g6sMabgo — 32Mmen EmMMogo, MagaLMmMHa — Moydmbe~sg Joogmo. http://www. 
vhv.rs/tip-top-biotop/). 

LbenmgoggMds geem@ayMyjom—dIgIMJagqe@gdonds bobmgasc@mgosd Pavel Jozef Safarik (http:// 
www.safarik.org.rs/) ea~@a B3magma Iga Gobo gosMob ao3%(3gmgdodo LyaMdgmdna d(3bmgM%go 
benmge3gob Immoab. 1970—-o960 Bergdob wobsbyobdo JmMqmaM0QIo, Iag~mob Sgn~@n0390 yyo- 
dd 38 Lodmasemgdsb aoo(36—. 

2013 Bera@sb 09 bodmasemgdsd Sge@obqe 5 Emab gsbdogmmdsda bemgs3 mg- 
JOMMQdMsb6 AMAmose@ RosGoMs bydnbsM d0 Leamgegqmab weosb3mmMab gobygmoManb gyobsbb- 
nM AbsMesdqMam. Imbsbam~m|9d0 daMams@se@ LgMdn Leamgsggdo sMHosb, MmMIeg|dn(3 Lb- 
Z0e@obb639 LoBmaseamgdob FoMIms—@ag6g6. mg|JGmMygodb LodnbsMgdbq Jos4mb@om ono, 
bdoMsE@ Mognsban WsdIBsEQdyem0, Bobgdo 30 400-~ob 800 g3gMmdI@_ AgMyQmd~@0. Imbsb- 
agmgas WIMogmgbdob 339 S4mbeoo LogymoMa LogMog0 — LyggboMa, MmIgMd] (/933M9(3 
dH 93ME696. LoobSyMgbmo aba3, GMI gb LadabsMgd0 obaE@sZ@s BobagMbIdL, MHmIE~m]d0(3 
oMs domme daygbogam ob Mg7bogdmeby6, oMsdg~ obLAMAdgoGob bIoL ymMdom]d0b 
AAg6agH Aero sb3gdGgdom0(3- G9(3_ Jggbgdo L gb dmH0g go~@sbsbagngdsb, bLydobsMgd%] 
Ham dob domme 393960 Imbsbam~mg|mdeEb yb, Jbmeme@ 2017 Bg~b oy gMan Joma (Lym. 


OL 8797580, MramMH’z gMmgZ6qyer0 aeE_bGmdab boddmenm: 
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2). Lgdobsmo Ms9~@96099 Er] aMdgmeages, AMI~aL dmemmbs3 Leamgo34qh HMowa3ayen 
Lodmbda godmbBymdomo dmbBogeggdn woby36om 3mbi39MHbq SoMIms~@a9696 Jomo bbo3- 
mob dge@gjagab (bye. 3). 

AMaMMH’3Z 339 0Eg36adbgm, 80MgZgem0 BynoMHId0 Leamge3gmo~@sb Amgn~@b7b6. ~EmMm- 
Md gZobdogemmdsdo LygMdgmda3 Conby_b Jomn CEsddbs@O ds. LogMo3gdb 09bs~e7dg6 oMe db- 
MMM BHMYgbaMbsmo bye~mmbbgd0, oMsdgE QOoMob AmyZoMymgdo ~Eod, MMAMM(3 3307)- 
303 a30A396o, BmrangMan Bobagmbag. Jom snbH\MAgbydm Mog0e@ 06L8MyI96Ho wo Jobo 
JLQMsEmdes. Robagmbo gxXobym IMog{030 Sogo Boemobygow@sb gLOMgdmeoo 09 bLydInbsMy7ob bo- 
30G0j30b Lobmase@mgdsdo, sdabagob msg0eE@ ~ssdbo@s BmosbSIobob gyqooMes, GMAgGmbs (3 
93.039 YREgMoemds 384mbeoo, MmammMa(3 bob Logmegb (Lege. 4). 

JMads cyMgsmis, MMIQAMIS(3 RyosMeob gmbLAMyAA(3agemo L4gdo 16G9M698)do bobs, 
BEmdabdmygoMgmdoobagob go~mobygn®s, MsZ9E0(3 EsgdIbo@gdnb9 ab. Mogaba bogMagob go- 
Ambsy@gmse dob IoMnsb 893~mgb Josgambs — Jg~ega0 Jgbobadbsgn omdmAbas. 

SMababems3 ymgohds, MmIgma3, 904939, dohgo som~msbygo~@sb oym, RynSMHedo Mogobo 
sMsgMan o6GBgMgbabL asgMansbyds AmobgMbs. LogeMajob bsb’masemgdnb wagon bbab 693- 
Amdab goMe@e, ob gobemrogm Aygbagmbo, Robagmbo ws obLH|MyWIGGH gd0b Jgd4dIoge~mo. Job 
Mogabo WabgMBosQo5 RvyosGob Badbagab ob3gdGom 3gemggob gxymbam Iaydeg3bo°. 

AmamHz 339m~mg30b IndenbsMamdoabsb 3939%3309, Loddmderme@sb beomg3o3 ~ensbsmMsd- 
09 By7osMob go3ZM(3g~gdabs ~od, 9bg3g, LogMogab gobgamoMgdab 8M%m(3gbdo ~wown 360d36- 
grams 84mbeo@s gBgbGagemgdb. ~Ca~wo gozmgbs B4mbeo, 0b939, Ig~@oob, gobbogymMygdom, 
GHgerggobasb 1960-1970-056 Begddo. Emgb gb RBqbA(3n9 nbGyMbgHIo Jgomogbo, bows(3 
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INSTRUMENT AS A SYMBOL OF NATIONAL IDENTITY: 
FUJARA AMONG SLOVAKS IN SERBIA 


Introduction 

In the focus of this research there is a traditional wind wooden instrument the fujara,' which 
represents one of the elements of Slovak national identity. In 2005 it was entered as a Slovak 
national instrument into the UNESCO Representative List of the Intangible Cultural Heritage of 
Humanity. This work was created based on my own field research among the members of Slovak 
national minority in Serbia during 20187. It deals with the presence and role of the fujara in the 
life of Slovak national minority in Serbia. I tried to unriddle when and how it appeared in this part 
of Slovak diaspora, if there were any local characteristics of playing this instrument and what they 
were, if there were any local instrument makers, whether it appeared within concert activities, etc. 

Slovaks in Serbia are part of Slovak European diaspora. There were several waves of migra- 
tion, starting from the mid-18th century, in which Slovaks populated the territory of today’s north- 
ern part of Serbia, Vojvodina, which was then situated within southern Hungary (Crnjanski, 2007: 
620). They brought their own culture and customs to the Vojvodina plain and successfully adjusted 
to the new life conditions (Bosi¢, 1970: 32). The 2011 census of population shows that there are 
52.750 members of the Slovak national minority in Serbia (Census, 2012). The 2011 census of pop- 
ulation shows that there are 52.750 members of the Slovak national minority in Serbia. Cultural life 
of Slovaks in Serbia is very rich and versatile, especially within the spheres of musical and artistic 
folklore creative work.’ Certain elements of culture in time became symbols of ethnic identity, like 
the fujara, which represents a visual and audible characteristc of the Slovak ethnos (Bromley, 1983: 
127-128; Barth, 1969). 


Fujara: basic characteristics of the instrument 

The fujara was formed among a community of shepherds in central Slovakia in the Pod- 
polanie area. Traditionally, it is commonly made from elder tree, but some other kinds of wood 
can also be used (ash tree, maple, walnut, cherry, and sometimes acacia) (Kovaé, 2016: 27). This 
instrument consists of two basic parts: the main body of the flute and a smaller air pipe (fig. 1). 


This paper is the result of Project no. 177027: Multiethnicity, Multiculturalism, migrations — contem- 
porary process, by the Ministry of Education, Science and Technological Development of the Republic 
of Serbia. 


> I owe special thanks to my colleague Marjan Pavlov, an ethnologist and associate at the Vojvodina 
Slovak Cultural Institute in Novi Sad, for his help with the research and the collecting of the necessary 
information, who is also a great lover of the fujara and a player of this instrument. Many thanks to all the 
interlocutors, especially to the fujara players Mihal Struhar, a retired music teacher from Bactki Petrovac, 
and Branislav Kovaé, a physics teacher and instrument maker from Ba¢éka Palanka. 


3 See also on the immigration of Slovaks and some of the characteristics of their cultural and religious 
life in: Blagojevic¢, 2015: 40-46. 
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The main pipe is longwise punctured and open at the lower end. In the lower third of the 
instrument there are three crosscut tactual holes used for playing. On the upper part there is a 
mouthpiece with a circular hole on the side. The tube of the smaller part is two or three times 
thinner than the main pipe with cork plugs on both sides (Kovaé, 2016: 25). The basic tone of the 
instrument depends on the lenght of the main pipe. The usual tuning of the fujara is G-major, where 
the lenght of the instrument is about 1.72 m, then there is the A-major fujara about 1.53 m long and 
the least common is the F-major fujara which is over 1.92 m long (Kovaé, 2016: 28). The fujara is 
ornamented in different ways. Mostly it is decorated with folklore motives which are also usually 
embroidered on folk costumes, 1.e. stylised flowers or symetrical geometric figures. 

Because of its dimensions, the fujara is held in a specific way and played only in a standing 
position. The fujara has specific musical acoustic features (Kova¢, 2016: 31). During the research, 
all interlocutors pointed out that the most important thing while playing is the breathing technique 
and the control of the strenght of blowing since the height of tone depends on the intensity of 
blowing. 

The fujara is traditionally a solo instrument. In the past, shepherds used to express their moods 
and emotions by playing this instrument (Kova¢, 2016: 25). One of the characteristics of the fujara 
is that it is almost exclusively a ,,male“ instrument, even today women rarely play it. Songs played 
on it can be just instrumental, but there are also those with rhymes where the song consists of alter- 
nating singing and playing. Shepherds sometimes used the fujara to communicate from one remote 
pasture to the other and as a signal for danger. 


Fujara with Serbian Slovaks 

As we know so far, Slovaks did not bring the fujara with them when they populated the Vo- 
jvodina plain more than two hundred years ago. This research showed that the fujara expanded 
among the Slovaks in Serbia during the second half of the 20th century, for the most part under the 
influence of folklore festivals, primarily in Slovakia, but also due to the activities of Slovak cultural 
artistic societies in Serbia. 

There is lively communication between Slovaks from Serbia and Serbia. From the second 
half of the 20th century until today, additionally to individual contacts, mutual connections have 
also been intensified on an institutionalised level. Among other things, this is achieved through par- 
ticipating in folklore festivals and the activities of cultural artistic societies. That is to say, during 
the second half of the 20th century representatives of Slovak national minority from Serbia went 
individually or within cultural artistic societies to various folklore festivals in the land of their an- 
cestors.* For the members of Slovak folklore ensemlbes from Serbia (which was a part of former 
Yugoslavia at the time) taking part in this and similar festivals in Slovakia was an opportunity 
to hear the fujara and make contact with the performers. Most ensembles and a great number of 
individual Slovaks from Serbia brought back a fujara as a souvenir with them in the 1970s and 
1980s. Also, ensembles from Slovakia came to Serbia and brought fujaras as presents. According 
to the data from the Vojvodina Slovak Cultural Institute, during the second half of the 20th century 


* The Folklore Festival in Detva in the region of Podpolanie in Slovakia stands out for its impor- 
tance. This international festival of traditional folk culture has been held since 1966. See more about 
the Foklore Festival in Detva: http://www.etnofolk.eu/en/event/folklorne-slavnosti-pod-polanou-v-de- 
tve-%E2%80%93-folklore-festival-detva. 
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in Serbia in 34 villages where Slovaks lived cultural life developed within Slovak cultural artistic 
societies. In the last fifteen years or so the number of these societies reduced to about 20, primarily 
due to the migration of population from villages to towns. In most cases the instrument would end 
up on a wall of a cultural artistic society or a private living room as a decoration, and in the function 
of an ethnic identity symbol at the same time. However, some people played the fujara, mostly at 
family gatherings. Thus, as Marjan Pavlov, the interlocutor in the research said: ,,In early 1980s my 
uncle went skiing to Slovakia and brought a fujara to Kisaé. I remember him playing in the garden 
under the linden tree at family gatherings. All of us in the family were into folklore, so we liked it 
very much.“ 

In early 2000s a couple of individuals tried to play and teach others. Mihal Struhar, a music 
teacher from Backi Petrovac, singles out because of his contribution. He organised a students’ or- 
chestra in high school where he worked in which all interested students who played an instrument 
(violin, guitar, accordion, percussions, etc.) could take part. Since the teacher loved traditional Slo- 
vak music, he included the fujara into the orchestra. With this he introduced something new since 
they try to keep the fujara a solo instrument in Slovakia. After he had retired, Struhar continued to 
lead the school orchestra with even greater enthusiasm, teaching children how to play the fujara at 
the same time. To this purpose he obtained a metre long children’s fujaras. In addition to his ped- 
agogic activities, Struhar plays the fujara as a soloist at concerts and festivals, for example, within 
the Slovak Folk Festivals programme in Backi Petrovac, which is traditionally organised every year 
at the beginning of August. 

With Serbian Slovaks the fujara also found its use in the theatre music. A Slovak theatre in 
Backi Petrovac got a fujara as a gift. The instrument hung on the wall as a decoration for years, 
until in 2011 it was used in a play Tip top biotop, which was written by Karol Horak and directed 
by Ljuboslav Majer (http://www.vhv.rs/tip-top-biotop/). 

Slovak cultural artistic society Pavel Jozef Safarik (shortened: Safarik) operating in Novi Sad 
contributed a lot to the expansion of the fujara among Serbian Slovaks (http://www.safarik.org.rs/). 
Milan Hvizdiak, a choreographer, brought the fujara to this society in early 1970s. 

Since 2013 this society has organised seminars on the fujara five years in a row with lecturers 
from Slovakia and with the financial help of the Slovak Diaspora Chancellery. The response was quite 
well each time. The participants are usually Serbian Slovaks, members of different cultural artistic 
societies. The lecturers brought fujaras to seminars, which in most cases they made by themselves. 
Prices went from 400 to 800 euros. However, most participants already had their own instrument, a 
souvenir they did not know how to play, hence the motivation to come to the seminar. It is interesting 
that these seminars attract a certain number of physicists who are interested not only in music but also 
in the making of the sound on this instrument from a scientific point of view. As for the sex structure, 


almost all of them were men, only at the 2017 seminar there was one woman (fig. 2). 

The seminar lasts several days. At the end, a concert is organised where the trainees dressed in 
traditional Slovak folk costumes show what they have learnt (fig. 3). 

As we have already mentioned, the first fujaras came from Slovakia. In time, some people in 
Serbia also started to make this instrument. They were not necessarily professional instrument makers, 
but primarily the fujara lovers. This research has shown that there are also some physicists who make 
the fujara. They are interested in playing the instrument but also in the way the sound is made on it. 
Janko Mravik, a physicist from Backa Palanka, wanted to attend the seminar at the Safarik society so 
he made a fujara from plastic pipes, which has the identical sound as the wooden one (fig. 4). 
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A carpenter who could play the fujara found the construction scheme on the Internet and 
made one out of curiosity. He brought it to Marjan Pavlov at the Slovak Institute to check if it was 
working and it played flawlessly. 

Branislav Kovaé, born in Backa Palanka, managed to consolidate more than one of his inter- 
ests in the fujara. Being a long-standing member of the Safarik cultural artistic society, he is also a 
musician, a physicist and an instrument maker. He dedicated his graduate thesis to the fujara from 
the aspect of physics.° 

During the research I found out that festivals had a significant role in both the expanding and 
bringing of the fujara from the homeland to the Slovak diaspora, and in the development of the use 
of this instrument. During the 1960s and 1970s the media also had a great influence, especially the 
television. Today, the greatest influence is made by the Internet where one can find numerous audio 
and video recordings with lessons how to make and play the instrument. 

Astory I recorded from the ethnologist Marjan Pavlov speaks in favour of the claim that festi- 
vals influenced the development of fujara playing. In the 1970s, at the festival in Detva, a director 
came with an idea to make something spectacular and show the fujara in a new light. Although the 
fujara is a solo instrument, the director brought to the stage all 20 fujara players who participated in 
the festival. They needed to make ,,something“ that would attract the attention of television viewers. 
First, they tried to play together at the same time but it did not sound very well. Then, at the direc- 
tor’s suggestion, each one of them made their own introduction to the song. Since the festival, each 
song played on the fujara strats with this blowing, which is called rozfug in the Slovak language. 
Therefore, stage performances, festivals and the media were the factors that made more than one 
fujaras sound polyphonic at the same time. 

In the last few decades this instrument has become very popular with the Slovaks in Serbia. 
The fujara can be heard on the repertoire of some ensembles and cultural artistic societies. It is 
sometimes heard at festivals although it is not considered a traditional instrument of the Slovaks 
from Serbia. During the research I came across the information that Slovaks in Serbia cherish mu- 
sical and dance folkore from different parts of Slovakia. This does not always meet the approval 
of the Slovaks from homeland who try to ,,separate“ the folklore heritage of different regions and 
often criticize Slovak diaspora from Serbia who tend to ,,mix“ all these. The answer of Serbian 
Slovaks is that they cherish cultural heritage of their ancestors who immigrated from different 
parts of Slovakia. However, since the fujara playing in Serbia did not start until the second half of 
the 20th century, it was not considered traditional enough to be included in festival programmes. 
Even though, since 2013 the fujara can be heard in the introduction of the new hymn of the biggest 
Slovak festival Tancuj, mancuj (audio ex. 1). Some experts expressed their disapproval but since 
the audience liked the new melody, the new hymn remained. The fujara is considered a symbol of 
Slovak ethnic identity by the audience. 


° Branislav Kovaé was born in 1982 in Baéka Palanka. He finished primary and secondary school in his 
hometown and then the Faculty of Sciences in Novi Sad, physics major. While in Novi Sad he becomes 
an active member of the Slovak cultural artistic society Pavel Jozef Safarik where he starts to learn how 
to play the fujara. Besides playing the fujara, he actively deals with wood processing, repairing and 
making musical instruments. 
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Fujara and polyphonic music 

From the second half of the 20th century until today there has been an increase in musical 
genres which include the fujara. Apart from traditional songs, some other melodies can also be 
played on this instrument (video ex. 1). Thus the course participants at the Safarik society had the 
opportunity to learn how to play Ode to Joy, Ave Maria, Amazing Grace, etc. One of the things 
that makes it difficult to include the traditional fujara made from elder tree in a band is that the 
intonation changes because the saliva moistens the instrument while playing. This is the reason 
why they use fujaras made of compilable parts when played with other instruments. In this way the 
pipe can be extended or shortened in order to get the wanted intonation/tune. Mihal Struhar puts a 
plastic pipe on the lower end of the traditional fujara pipe which helps him tune. We have already 
mentioned that this teacher included the fujara in the youth orchestra. 

The fujara can be heard in polyphonic compositions within different music genres. It is espe- 
cially present within World Music and out of Slovakia borders. The Slovak band Fujara Electrix 
combines one or two fujaras in fusion with the keyboards and electronic music (video ex. 2). In 
ethno world fusion music the fujara served as an inspiration in creating variants of this instrument, 
e.g. within the Nadishana trio they have an instrument called the futujara (video ex. 3).° It is inter- 
esting that in the 1970s there was a Danish jazz rock fusion band called Fujara who, however, did 
not include this instrument in their play.’ There are some polyphonic compositions for the fujara in 
combination with the flute, the double bass and other instruments (video ex. 4). 


Conclusion 

Originating from Slovakia, the fujara found a fertile ground among members of Slovak na- 
tional minority in the Vojvodina plain. Its expansion and acceptance by the Serbian Slovaks were 
influenced by their love for the land of their ancestors and their interest in cultural heritage. Apart 
from the individual initiatives in the process of accepting the fujara, an important role on the insti- 
tutional level was played by cultural artistic societies, festivals and the financial help from Slovakia. 
The Internet and other kinds of the media have an important role in the affirmation of the fujara. 

Although the fujara is primarily used in traditional music, as a live instrument, due to its 
qualities, the colour of the sound and its looks, it has been a source of inspiration for artists. From 
the end of the 20th century until today it has found a place in polyphonic music, in ensembles of 
different genre affiliation (artistic, World Music, electronic, etc). Scene performances contributed 
largely to this. It will be interesting to follow its further development and its role in the life of Slo- 
vaks in Serbia and also within polyphonic music. 


° Nadishana Trio, music band made by three musicians: Nadishana - futujara, Armin Metz - 6-string bass, 
Steve Shehan — percussion. Nadishana is a multi-instrumentalist, composer and sound designer from Si- 
beria, who creates his own approach to world fusion music. Since 2005 he lives in Berlin where he works 
at several projects. http://nadishana.com/index.php/en/bio 


’ Fujara is band from Kgge (Denmark) founded in 1970 playing mostly rock affected by hippie sub- 
culture with social and political lyrics. All lyrics are in Danish. Ole Knudsen (vocals, guitar), Poul Chr. 
Nielsen (saxophone, trumpet, flute), Jorn Nerredal (trumpet, harmonica, trombone), John Olsen (drums), 
Jesper Christiansen (bass, vocals), Jan Andersen (guitar, vocals). In 1973 they published the album called 
Fujara. https://johnkatsmc5.blogspot.com/2017/03/fujara-fujara-1973-danish-prog-jazz-rock. html 
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Audio example 


1. Hymn of the biggest Slovak festival in Serbia Tancuj, mancuj. 


Video examples 


1. Marco Trochelmann. Contemporary Fujara music. Fujara Ensemble Works, No. | Nelejte, nelejte. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Udk2Q8JBhk 


2. The Slovak band Fujara Electrix, Fontana Fest. Bardejov, 2015. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=1-—T5EuSosc 


3. Nadishana trio. Overtone Story. Nadishana - futujara, Armin Metz - 6-string bass, Steve Shehan — 
percussion. https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=K N-EMexF70k 


4. Fujara and double-bass improvisation, Sequence 2. Zeger Vandenbussche — double-bass, Winne 
Clement — fujar. https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=GYKmIN4YfRM 
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Leyfionn 1. 93 qo0Meb AgILMyAM|dmgd0 bmgm bLo@ob (b9dgo0) Leamg3o3qma — gxygm- 
HayGje-I7IMJIgGegd00n0 Lodbmascemydow@s6 Pavel Jozef Safarik. 2013 Gmob EmgddgMo. Byo- 
AM: gmggMe@abob LeamgogqMa BqmMByMoab abbGoGyGob ym®moMJogo. 

Figure 1. Fujara players in Slovak cultural artistic society Pavel Jozef Safarik in Novi Sad (Serbia) 
in November 2013. Source: Vojvodina Slovak Cultural Institute photo archive. 


LeyMonn 2. g3W0.Gob Jomo A_gILMQ{e~gdengoo Leomgoj34qMa BqmBgeye-dIgdImdgegdom0 
bodmase@mgdab Pavel Jozef Safariki dog mmasbobgdyom bydobsHbg. 2017 6. Bysmm: 3e- 
93Meobsb Leamgogqma gqmBgmab obbSoSyGob QmHmoM Jago. 

Figure 2. Woman plays fujara in seminar organized by Slovak cultural artistic society Pavel Jozef 
Safarik in 2017. Source: Vojvodina Slovak Cultural Institute photo archive. 
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Leymann 3. 3700Gob LadabsGab Imbsba~mggdab ymbyqgM@o. Lermgo34Ma gym aymaye-dgdm- 
Jdgregdomo Lodmasemgds Pavel Jozef Safarik, Bmgo been, 2013. ByoMm: gmggmenbsb benm- 
B039M0 BgQmMBQmab obbGoGyGob ymGmoMJogo. 

Figure 3. Concert by the fujara seminar trainees, Slovak cultural artistic society Pavel Jozef Safarik, 
Novi Sad 2013. Source: Vojvodina Slovak Cultural Institute photo archive. 


LeyMoonn 4. y963m IGoZ030, Bodagmbo doAyjo 89~msbyo~@9b, NyzMogb BmobGog4% Hyos%obg 
LermgsgqGo gymBaymyjm-IgImJIgegdon0 Lodmasemgdob Pavel Jozef Safarik, bg8ob0%b] 
Bmg0 Lew@adn. BysMm: gmggmenbsb LeamgegqGa gymBymab abbGoGqyG®ab ym@moMGJogo. 
Figure 4. Janko Mravik, a physicist from Backa Palanka, playing plastic fujara at the seminar or- 
ganized by the Slovak cultural artistic society Pavel Jozef Safarik in Novi Sad. Source: Vojvodina 
Slovak Cultural Institute photo archive. 
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8030 bdMHdNSEN 
(LSISHOISIL) 


NLNDI BINBSENL LOFIENGM BMISMBNGNISN - 011969998HM39 
HOMO-POLYPHONICUS-Nb JGI35 


pIMSgombdonsbmds of oMab Wodobsbosmgdgmo dagma yo3mMdMomdabagab qo, bo- 
Z0MSqOMEO, sEsdosbgdob gobbogqnMgdqm bLobgmdsb sbsbosmgdb" — B9ML oboero %gd- 
(3g3L30 @s 99 bebgmdob Homo-Polyphonicus-b Bmegdb. sbgma s~@sdasba dgndmgdo dom- 
BMG 30 »MmMagmbayMo* aymb, Go~e@_g06 AMsgombInsbmds, HmamMH’3 AgBoeryMHo ~wo 
d99g(36gd0Mn B_bMdg60, 9% sHab WszogdoMgdyenn Jome~mme gqbeosb 6 Agbogmbygdab 
RaAq7RMIb6. ab Ab~Sgds, GmamH’z MobeEosymemamn mgabgdo wo gobqymeagemos ym3qemo Ho- 
mo-Polyphonicus-mgob. 09 dgdmbgg39d0, nbengn@ab ambydodo AybLags sMbydmob IMsgomb- 
dosbo Lobom (Zemtsovski, 2002: 37) 

ab gofGo, GMI JoMaqma PBMow@aygoyma AgbogomyMa sbMmgbgd0 AMogoembdosbo 
Bosobso es dabo Boymeaa — bomb yMa LadmgMs ,mgomdymgn ~s Mgambshgbao" (go3- 
go30d9, 2005: 158), warwn bsbos, bo@o3m smoMeos. JoMaggemge0b Homo-Polyphonicus-mdsb 
(G6s@YyMBb oMsdsHGBr ob, Hmd Aggba AybozomayMn Igd3380@MQmdab qron~gba bsboen 
AMogombInsbas, sMHsdg@, aba3, GMI: 1. F™Mo@ayayen JoMayem gMabdIos6 boImgmy7ddo(3 
AqnaMdbmdo gsdMsgombdnsbydob 8m GBg6(309; 2. qeybmyMa Agbo3a~@06 JgImMbLYyEn0 gMabdo- 
sb Gobagdab ,as@dmJoMaryemgds” doc godMsgembdnsbyd0m begds (doa: smdmbogeryMGo 
8063960, MmMdm~gda(3 JommodgMa BmmgmmMab smdmbsgemyMm J@mb wogem boy qd3zmoe, 
06939, S9Mdbyemn MgmabdbabyMgdab Bgbosb6 g9Mimoe@ JgImMLYEmo gMmbdnsbo dndbsbGox- 
Ga gormds, JoMay~m bLobsdegam|dn godMsgombdnsbws); 3. AmMbmMeEnyQMn sdMmgb6gda0b 
dggyoge0b Ledgdmdemdo AmA3gqmds LojoMmyggcmmd, Mmdgemayz bLoygqbggd0b dobdamy 
Zo6a3@QOE@d Joa ymgqmdbMng ,dgIMAB gob", 9G j0(39% JgnboMAxybo LogymotHo Aqbogommyma 
QrmgmmMab IMogoembInsbmdsdo godmgmpybamoa ,,gmba34qMa SagMamo a~gemo", MmamhH 3 
gMmgbymo aegbGmdob godmboSymgds; ~s dmemb, 4. Jommyqmgdab ImMogombdosbds 
AsbazomqMds 5OHM3Z69d938 HMs@agaqmo obbHMAIGEG {emo Aghbagog_ ,dma(3g0", Mab dg- 
09G9E9(3 Jaga~mgm 9.6. bo zMog0g%o AMozoembdnsbdo. Babsd~gdoM) Ambbyabgddo LEmmMgc0 
39 B_HMAQL gobgnbameg L3sbo gnbmeammMoab, abersd Ramesbab LogqyboMm Jgdm{dg~@gdab 
dogocman dy. 

poMfoymmdan gobbs3qmMgdam asdmnMhggo L3sbyMn IMogoembdIosbmds, MMIQe™A(3 937 
AmBsdo y{qmob] Lygamoe@ JgImbsbyyem AMogoembInsb GHMs~@0(309@ IndoAbns" — BAMb o. yooh- 
e@asbos (Zhordania, 2016: 47). bg06g60b Lognse@m an mMasbods3a0b 3memgdGoyMo dy69d0@06 
Z0dmdenbsMg9, Doma dobsagsbo LIAg6s(3 grmmgdGayMo AgbogomaMHin sbHmgbgdab asdmdb- 
SHZgmas. LaygnsemyMa AMaangMamdgeal ymMdgd0, MmIE|d0(3 MQdab BagMQd0b fomar- 
mmdobs @s Mabsdmbsbamgmedsb gyemabbdmdb abengnegdab gsdmyggqmomn qsaMs8gbrdab 
30%9d9, godmrdobagmb 83mg39db L3s6qh IMogommbInsbmdsday. L3g6yMa AqbogomayMo ~wns- 
9480 boJoMaggmmb doob dAghkogomyAM ~EnsmgJGmoao6 gMmseqMans, bLow@o(3 Ladmgm- 
dob wssbemmgdam 95% AMsgeembdnsbns. AgHoe@ boaymoabbdms ob goJ4Gog, GMI b3go6gdb 
agoMa gMa bdsda 36 ybobmbyMoe IagMs (9% 3aqmabbdmd gMabsnsbmdob, HmdgeEa3 bo- 
OMAMO BNbJ(30dMds aobsaMmdgdqemo [oggbob bobyd0, BaMam~g|dn, «™mm(339d0] 06 do6gd0b 
pobmbbL bodbdos6 Lodmgmgodo). Lgs6a my IoMGms Ed 9% Bysgb ,dgdbaw@|“, (3~@ocmmab, 
LogMegom Iggbmb Logmm Ag ba3oMQd0M gsdmb3gyem0 ,LageMagmg™. Lg06ob AnbogomayMo 
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309° 39% 8aqmob gMa bdsdo gowodm3gdqem Bobab, AgbLogomyAM sbMb, Mo~e@g_o6 gMan bdo 
oH sHab MgaMn3dsM0, SNGAdAMN. sdb AmMBIMdL ob sam fobsbg9Myda0, bo@s(3 bodbdosba 
Badayda ghana AMIMAMemab IngMos g9OIM(3gd0q ema ABENgZ0EZjoEMyMo@ JgbMymy|dqemn bI5- 
dob Lobo. 08 EMMb sdzoMos, HMI IMIM|Momo HManJmb e_ZbMMa_ZEBoM|dQemos LoyMHeogba 
Ambabs ws FdnbeEs abHMZomgdo0b aoMgdg, Jgbododabse, JgmmenayHo o68gM3Z0engd0 /9- 
BMMADAM Vdd NIEZLE, MMI Maymeogds domo BybGa Mg8MmoyJ4(305 (8yog960d9, 2018: 
131). Lgsbgmda d3aMg76emgob6o 493d39d0(3 go bed bdoda I~gmosb (sbmdod9, 1957: 20. oy 
yrggcmngg BgI—-a HAIQmb 9d geyymbgdo gogMEgemgeqm bo7%o309% AMszoembdosbMdobo3 
0539998), Jgadmyds angob, GMI b306o 3930 gMa-gMan y3qmoby LHQm@sbmgebo Ho- 
mo-Polyphonicus-ns Lbgs gqmbob JoMaggmgob domob. 

AMaMM(’3 smosMygdyenns, boyMo309Ho IMo3oembdosbmdab asbgamsMJd9, sMbgdomee, 
OdGoZdIAMAdA ENS BM{OEMM QyEMBQMobaob. ,JoMaqemn obL4MyAIgoGoMogdo 3g6~e9396 
4n3y3909 Joma yen LodmgMsb ws dabom bodMemmab* (ygo6os, 2004: 458). 

IMsZ0MbInsbo AybagomyHn sbMmgbgdab y330cma Lgs6qyM BMowagayen nbb&Md96- 
Hyer Igbagoda mMagoHa RBmMGdam godmgemnbes: gHamo IbMHng, 09 3qmbob Lodmgmgdqb 
LGodamyMds Lsdbdosb6mdd BALGoe ,dmomam Lodbodnsba gybomo (bgs6gndo, Mogobogas6 
gobbb63039d0m, of agoqgb od LogMogab mMbadoobo 30036 ho), dgmMg dbMng go, gxybomo, 
AMAMM(3, HMse@o3oqmseo, Lomsbbemgdm LogMsgZ0, Leen bLogMog0@ 04309, MVI(30, aobbb- 
303900M AgwMdgeEr Byymbggddo gogM(3Qm~mgdqern BobeyMabs Cs AmbayMabsgs6, Mmdem|d- 
B93 Lemme Ibmerme Fdnbos 6L8M7I7ESQero Cobs3Mo39d0 LH Amea@gds, Fy60Mbq db- 
Mame bodmgMgdnb §Mobb 30330950 Bo~@os43a'. odab gHM-gha IasgoM Indj7dbse gxybaMob 
BMBZ0EMVMH ANBAZAMQd9bmsb6 gobbogqnMgdqema Losbemmgg Jgadmgds wWsgobobg~mmm, Ma(3 
bgdnsbo LogMogab Ssjbgdamss gsb3aMmdgdqjma — Bobby bgdab Lodgomydam Jgbodmgdg- 
mos gZ9ddqm0 dsagMgdnb Da~mgds, bream badab gobdo-godmbdo Robbo go-sdImbyjba4gZ0b- 
Mob sbo(3aMeges. 

Md(35, MHmammM3 Robb, Jommme gh sHos gyboGab ,gmzomobo(300b* Inbgbo. MHo- 
3%3 Lamm boggbaGHm gmd8mbagagdab AybazomyMds sbom~modds ggnhgg6s, od bLo3gMogb 
36909603909" LH Qemoe@ sbobmb L3s6yMn LodmgMgdobagab wsdsbsbosmgdgmo IMsgoembIo- 
SKmdob Q\mMMdo, go~obbydn, IoMAMbayema YRMMIQEM|d0, Jormm-abAMbs(3ayMa, Ag~meoy- 
Ho a MAGIQM-IgAHMAmo mogabygoyMgdgoo. 

Amamm3 Bobb, y3gcmg9 gb gobwms gMm-ghan dodgy bo adabs, md b306d0 Homo-Poly- 
phonicus-ds Lodmgms LEmMg@ gnboMdg soymgmMe. 

gqbomab ,sdmgMgdo* j303doMe@ do (36mdnenn L3s6a gmbmammMab, d3gemo LgsbqyMo bo- 
LodagMim HMoea3agdob asdamdgengdcmab, 30M Symbn AggqbaMoab, (36mdoeo ~mmBdomab, 
abersd Gamg@sbab dImagebgmdob. modsdoe@ Jgndemgds amd,gob, md bam bo3Mog00 gxy6o- 
Go LEmMg@ abersd g{amg@sbdo of(30, soymgMs Mo 09, gMao AgbgeEZ0M, ImyMdoemgdyem 
Od BME JgbMY@Nmn GByJbo3qMo0 Jgbodemgdemmdgdab I4mbg bo3Mogbq7 MomJdob y39- 
mo bodbdnsbo LgsbyGa LodegMs*. FxyboMbyQ L533Md Jabagob Loasbagdme osMogab qb6o3- 


' bgsbyGa AgbozomyaMa Cosma Goab gMa-ghoao 8oMBqQe0 I33e~g3Mab, ~ndAGMa oMoynd30~@ob bsd- 
MMddo ybgsbqMo boembaMn Lodmgmgdo~ AmMBsbaerns gMmsegMan bogyboMm Agemens, GmMIgen(3, 
d3mMab Igbadg6am, Lodegmab mobbegdsh BoGdmoeagbb (oMoyodgom@o, 1950: 44). sebobodbagos, 
4d 9H3 gH Lor Br BMQdqmbs my bLosMJogm ARebsbyMdo FyboMbg JgbMymgdqmo o6bGMydg6- 
GHye@o GHo8ob Eobs3Mog30 9% JgdbZgEMs. 3943 aLmMsd QamMg@sbdIs goobbybo Abgogbo Bodeydgdo. 


2 


2 smbobodbogos, md abersd QamMgob a QobOAMb gFjboMg oMsbs3emgd BZOMBQMOBQMmsO Bmmd@o, 
MI35 09 Lo3Mogob ,gmgomobo(309" sMobmeagh qjR3@ns, MsE_06 BsbeyMab 3mMbLOAMyJ(309 ~@o Jgb- 
Mymgoob GgJ6o3o0 sdob Agbodmgdmmdob oH odergm@s. 0908Md I9gM% jE Eo gqMQ~ bodagMydbo(3 
gjboMd9 oymgMr@o. 
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magdne, Isdob JgbMyemgdsb s3gaMeEgomes ws JadJE_aA, WoWmoms30@ Ag(zo~@nbgmd@e, bobsd 
MSZ9O9(3_ 3O0MASO 0H BsIMAZ0EOMEdS. bszdoM@ sEM) sMImafigbas, GMI gFqboMbL Ladegmab 
d3Md38sbnM 99g 9980 ,dggdemm ~|Co Cmaengb bogMogZ0g9H0 3g9MbLos Amybobyogb. sdob ImBy- 
mens moym3od, mgdhowm, 30(360e- 85/340, J0%563.4ms, %3%930d, IoyHaycma, oGabmens, 
496 05493 ba, 6055 ~—d b6Zg0; JgdeEQa IgaMyero CEs aNMymo LoIm|gMgd0 — oM—0 Zo- 
00, GdsGo%d, 350 AAG boygeHgenn, Jog0~™ B:yG0sdo GoGo, bLobbs woMhoos, bodmgMe bLodmbs 
ememnd) d9 ws AMog9e~0 Lbgs. 3abMALagZSbLS CEs MsgMabsy gs@sbb3~w~ (,4Gn¢absb bLodeg- 
Mo", ,dgbs~md Es gagMobs* wes ,e@oobab* 939% GoGo). Imgmg@, 939@9ygGb, Mobo(3 
Mose@amor 96 EM3bms@ Amabdg7bos, Io Lodbdnsb LogybaMm ymdI3mdBo3n0@ 94(393@d- 
LogoMaggemb 3adba3 jo oymgMgdns Eo yBgmogyQMa Med asdmbamos, Logo~mmedgdab 
SFMQM|OOZ YZ. ,wMobgo6qMo* 3md3mba3agd0 (390739 Bobbam~mgab begobos ~o of of 
49396900. 

bo60d abesd = Ramae@sbab bLogqbomHm 8M9bb3M038(309d%]q Amasbbybgdm, LogaHme 
dodAbos, Jadmgaba~mm 3ZmgomyjHo ws LogMogagMa Bs9MHBagdab wsyMangMmdoIomMagds 
bs3%33(g9d)an mobengdqem b3064% badmgmgddo. 

ZOBM(Zg~gegemo AmbsbMgdom, LogMogob Mobbemgdom, Mo3{~@sdaM3qmse, gMmbdnsbo 
LodmgMgdn LH ymejdmes. Jsbsb. Jamsjzodaob sbMam, LogMogam Mmosbbe~rgdqyema bodbInsbo 
LodmgMgda agosbegma Imgemgbso (Jowsjodg, 1970: 17). M0739, L306gqmab dgdmb3q30- 
do, 3R30JMmd, Log0a30M%o LeyMomn ago43b. LergnsmaMn 3964300m ghmabdIosbo bodqdgd0 
qmobbmgdme LHymeogds, Lbgo yobMob LodmgMgd0 ja gMa bdsdo IbmeErme od dgImb3q30- 
do ndeagMgds, my IgdLMYgdgmn JoMHms. Agbodsdobse, bLogMogagMo Mobbemgds b306gm- 
do ndaroegamgg bsdbdns6 Ladmgmgdb beo WoMagme@s. 

L3s6qMHa LodmgMgdob qdmMogemgbmdeb, gaybomosb6 gMmse@, hobgai3 -W6q3b mobbeng- 
dab (Logoms ImmMab, HMowngaqe obLAMjIgEG QE sbboddedo mea bLodgdns6o bogMog30, 
Bodmbs3eoboab Lobom, dbmerme bysbgmdo agb3~e@9d0). deyboM-Robgam msbbemgdyeno bn- 
ANdgdns: JoMsba ners, Woes gORob bgemegzogyoeg, msgM3Zod, 30(330E%- do(3d0em, NGabMEns, 
bm bs (30mg, 6055 Ed 5.d. 88 LadM|M|ddo gFybaMab 89MH8Bos {mZomyjMo BMBoob Bye 
MH bdob sobrmmge@gds (Jngowmodng dssbob dagqmab foMngnm), Boban go dobob g964c3oob 
SLMQ~gdb. bogqbaMHin mobbm~mgds sHob mMMbInsbo, Lodbdnsbo ~s JgMgyma — MMbdosbmds 
Lodbdosbmdob 99996 h 960m; Robgob 39MGoo 30 MMbIosbos. bdaHns BoMomgmyAMHa 3306 89- 
dn, BobggaMjgom@obbgdn (Mo(3 Iqbogom Go Bsagdmoab IMogomeRgMow@a godgmMgdnmes go6- 
B0MMd dye), sdsbo36939, Gmba3qMo LoyMegbo Imiyggdyens, GmamG’3 Egho, 3306G4yGo 
MbbdImgebgd0m, VIl Loyagbymo — LHamo bobam. 

M93 Jgg6gds abemsd Ramaeobab bLoggbaGHm 8M9b6b3M03(309db, Isa dmMoab oMab, Hm- 
AMM3 FqboM-fobgam Mobbengdyenn BaImsmbadbyemo LoImgMgdab 30Mns6} do, ob939, ab- 
goo 608799d0(3, HMIM|dA(3, HMoEoa gays qoobbemydmeo LHymogd9 — bo3zqmGrm-M08- 
joan 8adbg60 (emoeng, 298 @d 9.0.) Ed Loyg_Mby~om badmgmgen (ergdBoe, bo Bg0dm 
RgMmb yon, IogHqeno, boJmMmboem, 8:9 549g bo Od 5.d.). Ard] FSMdQdMSEO “HES amdgZ0b, 
m9, 09 dgdmbgz930d0, AMsgombdnsba sbMmgbgdob ygbmMdgb6ms6 gMmose@, beJIg ggo0J43b 
gqbomab gemdab goMBQmMoye Hy d6ogoboob. 17 bo3gMo39d0m Mobbemgdyen bodmgmgddo 
gaqbomabs wo fobgab s9MGHos I998-bogmgdo@ Iobeggb bdoms AgemmengM 3mb84Mqdb, 
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MAKA KHARDZIANI 
(GEORGIA) 


CHUNIRI COMPOSITIONS BY ISLAM PILPANI — BEHAVIOUR OF 
CONTEMPORARY HOMO-POLYPHONICUS 


“Polyphony does not characterize the whole humanity and, supposedly, it is characteristic of a 
special species of man” — writes Izaly Zemtsovsky and calls this species Homo-Polyphonicus. Such 
a man can be “polyphonic” even when he/she is alone, since polyphony as a mental and cognitive 
phenomenon is not linked only to a choir or a group of musicians. It is given as an inherent feature 
and is indispensable for any Homo-Polyphonicus. In this case, music exists in the form of polyph- 
ony in the mind of an individual (Zemtsovski, 2002: 37). 

The fact that Georgian traditional musical thinking is of polyphonic type and its fruit — the folk 
song is “independent and self-created” (Chavchavadze, 2005: 158) has been indubitable for a long 
time. The Homo-Polyphonicus essence of Georgians is demonstrated not only by the fact that the 
majority of our musical heritage is polyphonic, but also by the following: 1. Even in monophonic 
Georgian songs the potential of becoming polyphonic is evident; 2. “Georgianification” of foreign 
monophonic songs is done through their polyphonization (e.g. oriental tunes which created the 
basis for the oriental branch of urban folklore, as well as monophonic Byzantine chanting, which 
entered our culture together with the rules of Greek liturgy, became polyphonic in Georgian real- 
ity); 3. Georgia, which is located among countries of monodic thinking and suffered for centuries 
from “attacks” from all directions, stably retained the “ethnic sound ideal”, which is reflected in 
polyphony of its own musical folklore and serves as an expression of national identity; and the last 
4. Polyphonic musical thinking of Georgians “incorporated” traditional instrumental music as well 
and as a result, we received the so-called instrumental polyphony. In the presented talk I discuss 
these phenomena on the example of chuniri compositions by a Svan song master Islam Pilpani. 

“Svanetian polyphony, which I consider the most purely retained polyphonic tradition in Eu- 
rope, is distinguished for its archaism’’, writes I. Zhordania (Zhordania, 2016: 47). Resulting from 
the collectivistic nature of the social organization of Svans, their internal musical hearing as well 
expresses collectivistic musical thinking. Forms of social relations, which mean engagement and 
cooperation of the community members without a distinct advantage of individuals are reflected 
in Svans polyphony as well. Svanetian musical dialect is the only one among the musical dialects 
of mountainous parts of Georgia, where 95% of songs are polyphonic. The fact that it is difficult 
for Svans to sing in one voice or unison is worth noting (I do not mean monophony which is con- 
ditioned by social function (cradle nanas, lament, prayers) or bass unison in three voice songs). If 
a Svan is alone and does not have a “supporter”, he tries to fill the “emptiness” created through 
solo musicking with the help of an instrument. The musical “I” of a Svan does not stand a tune or 
a musical idea, rendered in one voice since one voice is not self-sufficient, natural. It is confirmed 
by those audio recordings, in which a three-voice sample is rendered by one singer in the form of 
individually performed (sung) voices. At the same time, it is evident that the singer is as if disorient- 
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ed without the supporting tone and pure intervals, therefore, melodic intervals are deformed to the 
extent that it becomes difficult to reproduce them precisely (Mzhavanadze, 2018: 131). In Svaneti, 
even little children sing in three voices (Akhobadze, 1957: 20). If we add instrumental polyphony 
disseminated in this region to all the above-mentioned examples, we can say that the Svans are one 
of the most full-fledged groups of Homo-Polyphonici among Georgians of different regions. 

As already mentioned, the development of instrumental polyphony is essentially linked to 
vocal culture. “Georgian instrumentarium follows Georgian song step by step and is nourished by 
it” (Zhvania, 2004: 458). 

Traces of polyphonic musical thinking in Svan traditional instrumental music are revealed in 
two forms: on one hand, the stable three-voiced character of the songs of this region perfectly “ac- 
cepted” the three-stringed chuniri (in contrast to Rach’a, we do not have a two-stringed variation of 
this instrument in Svaneti), on the other hand, the stable three-voiced character turned the chuniri, 
which traditionally is an accompanying instrument into a solo instrument, though in contrast to the 
panduri and the chonguri spread in neighboring regions which are used to perform in solo only pure 
instrumental pieces, chuniri is used to perform song transcriptions’. We can say that one of the main 
reasons for this, is the particular closeness of the chuniri to vocal musicking, which is determined 
by the nature of a bowed instrument — it is possible to produce continuous sound on it by means 
of a bow, and every movement of the bow is associated with breathing in and out (among classical 
instruments analogical expressiveness is characteristic of the cello timbre). 

But it seems this is not the only reason for the “vocalization” of the chuniri. As a musical 
analysis of chuniri compositions demonstrated, this instrument is well adjusted to reflecting com- 
pletely multi-voice cadences, harmonious formulas, intonations, and melodic or rhythmic-metric 
peculiarities characteristic for Svan songs. 

It seems that all of this became one of the reasons for performing songs on the chuniri by the 
Svan Homo-Polyphonicus. 

Making the chuniri “sing” is associated with activities of a famous Svan song master, follower 
of old Svanetian singing traditions, virtuoso chuniri player, and distinguished conductor Islam Pilpani, 
who performed almost all three-voiced Svan songs on this instrument, which at first glance seems 
modest, and has rather limited technical possibilities. It should be noted that Islam never specifically 
learned how to play the chuniri: he watched his father play and then tirelessly trained until his perfor- 
mance became perfect. He had discovered quite early that chuniri could be more than simple accom- 
paniment to a song and tried to do an instrumental version of “Lile’”. And then followed Lazhghvash, 
Lemchil, Vistbil-Matsbil, Mirangula, Jgragish, Makruli, Irinola, Murza Begsil, Biba and others; later 
Megrelian and Gurian songs — Arti Vardi, Harira, Wai Shuri Sakvareli, Mival Guriashi Mara, Sisona 


'In the work Svanuri Khalkhuri Simgherebi (Svan Folk Songs) by one of the first scholars of Svanetian musi- 
cal dialect, Dimitri Arakishvili, we encounter the only melody for chuniri, which according to the author is an 
accompaniment to a song (Arakishvili, 1950: 44). It must be noted that we do not encounter an instrumental 
type of piece performed on chuniri in any of the notation collections or archive records. Neither Islam Pilpani 
could remember such samples. 

> It must be said that Islam Pilpani played panduri with no less skill than chuniri, though he never attempted to 
“vocalize” this instrument since a construction of panduri and performance technique do not allow it. That is 
why he performed Megrelian and Guruli songs on chuniri as well. 
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Darchia, Song of Simona Dolidze, and many others. He attempted to adapt cinema and opera music 
as well (“A Song of Ch’rich’ina”, overtures from “Abesalom and Eteri” and “Daisi’”). In short, every- 
thing he heard live or on the radio, he turned into three part chuniri compositions. He even performed 
the anthem of Georgia, and when succeeded in everything, he tried to play religious chants. “Non- 
Svan” compositions are a subject of a separate talk, and we will not discuss them here. 

Before discussing Islam Pilpani’s chuniri transcriptions, I think it necessary to consider an inter- 
relation of vocal and instrumental parts in Svan songs performed with instrumental accompaniment. 

According to an accepted viewpoint, originally monophonic songs were performed with in- 
strumental accompaniment. Manana Shilakadze thinks that three-part songs performed with instru- 
mental accompaniment are a phenomena of a later period (Shilakadze, 1970: 17). Though in the case 
of Svaneti, I think the picture is different. Monophonic samples, which have social functions, are 
performed in one voice only in the case if the performer is alone. Therefore, in Svaneti instrumental 
accompaniment should have been associated with songs with three voice parts from the beginning. 

The majority of Svan songs, are accompanied by the changi in addition to the chuniri (by the 
way, in traditional ensembles two string instruments, as an exception, occurs met only in Svane- 
ti). Samples of songs with a chuniri-changi accompaniment are: Mirangula, Dala Kojas Khelgh- 
vazhale, Lazhghvash, Vitsbil-Matsbil, Irinola, Sozar-Tsiog, Biba etc. In these songs, the chuniri part 
resembles the two upper voices of the vocal part (adding the bass sound here and there) and the 
changi performs the function of the bass. Chuniri accompaniment is two-voiced, three-voiced and 
mixed — two-voiced with elements of three voiced; the changi part is two-voiced. Parallel fifths, 
half-cadencies (conditioned by multiple repetitions of musical construction) are frequent, at the 
same time, tonic basis, as a rule, is given by a fifth co-sounding, and stage VII — in full form. 

As for Islam Pilpani’s chuniri transcriptions, among them we find variations of the above- 
mentioned songs accompanied on the chuniri and the changi, as well as such samples which were 
traditionally performed without accompaniment: cult-ritual hymns (Lile, Jgrag, etc.) and songs 
with round dances (Lemchil, Festive Perkhuli, Maqruli, Sakortsilo, Murza Begsil etc.). We can say, 
and it will be no exaggeration that, in this case, we are faced with the phenomenon of polyphonic 
thinking, with the masterly technique of playing the chuniri. If in songs with instrumental accom- 
paniment parts of chuniri and changi more or less follow the melodic contours of voices which are 
embedded in four and sometimes five-voiced instrumental texture (2-3 of chuniri + 2 of changi), 
in chuniri compositions made by Islam Pilpani, all three voices of a song are perfectly reproduced 
on the three strings of chuniri (!); in conditions of perfect perception of harmonious vertical, the 
performer renders even the minimal melodic movements of the upper voices; the middle voice as a 
leading one is distinctly heard. “Human” timbre of the chuniri adds to it and creates the impression 
of vocal composition when listening to audio recordings of the abovementioned samples. 

Everyone who has tried to play chuniri will agree that it is rather difficult to even make a sound 
on it. Islam Pilpani not only made it sound, but made this instrument “sing” and performed any of 
the three-voiced compositions so naturally that one could think they were created for the chuniri 
(audio ex. 1,2,3,4) 

Islam Pilpani’s chuniri compositions once more demonstrate that we face a contemporary 
Homo-Polyphonicus, who gave “vocal” expressiveness to a traditional accompanying instrument. 

Fortunately, I was lucky to write a monograph about Islam Pilpani, which will be published 
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shortly. CD and DVD albums, in which all of Islam Pilpani’s chuniri compositions are gathered, 
will be attached to the monograph. 


Translated by Marina Ambokadze 
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Audio examples 


1. Lile. Transcription for Chuniri, composed by Islam Pilpani. Performer: Islam Pilpani. Recorded by 
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Nino Razmadze in the village of Lenjeri, Mestia community, 2011. 


2. Lile. Song. Performers: Islam Pilpani (middle voice), Natela Pilpani (upper voise), Vakhtang Pilpani 
(bass). Recorded by Nino Razmadze in the village of Lenjeri, Mestia community, 2011. 


3. Jgrag. Transcription for Chuniri, composed by Islam Pilpani. Performer: Islam Pilpani. Recorded by 
Nino Razmadze in the village of Lenjeri, Mestia community, 2011. 


4. Jgrag. Song. Performers: Islam Pilpani (middle voice), Natela Pilpani (upper voise), Vakhtang Pilpani 
(bass). Recorded by Nino Razmadze in the village of Lenjeri, Mestia community, 2011. 
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ENSMNLMS K16S5AI 
(LSISHOISILTI) 


SOMIMENL 3%d9 LSJSMNIBINMLIIE 


AmamhH’3 Gmdngns, sMbydmdb gogMEBgemgeqema AmbsbMgds, Mmd aomdmbo boJo- 
Maggemdo 99-19 boygybab 80%g39@ bobg30%do oes AgImby~maym Mybgmab gogmam, 
Md(39, 90 AmboBMgdab bogqd3emnoba 33m~mgg0 sfod~g oM BoGhoMgdqmo. MHmamM3 30(3- 
aM, 869300897H-3emsgadnsbo (g6o30560) bozMoggdab boddmd~m agMdobnos. ImbsbGgdob 
S8GMMISL, MmAgembagy goMdmbab bLojoMamygqmmdn AgImbygmob ws bogMogab JoMamen 
gAmgbymo bebgmdab Rodmysmodgdsb (goebobse@ Mybgmaw@sd goMoye@mdg6, MmamhH(3 
Robb, Ibge3Zgmmdne@sb godImMMhom goggobaoda oMbgdyono agMdosbyma yremmbagdo, Hmdge- 
Bag LEmMg@ 99-19 boy 3~76ob 8oMgZg7E~ BobgZ9Mdo Bobs ws sMbydmd—s JgmMyg dbmacmom 
mOs8e@q (by. 1). 

30332Losdo agMdsby~n ymemmbagdab goigbs Msd~@gb6nIg goJGmMdo gobodoMmdo: 
dom demMab, gb aym boSmmgmbab mAgdab dgwmgase© aoggMebgdqmo agMdsbye~n dnbydn0 
Cd JgMMH], ggHdsEnSdO sMbgdqeno LoJGo6SyMa, 9.6 LossMoGabSydob ImdHomds. Mm- 
Agema3_ LedysMHmb ombsbMqjmb FobsbbsMI78y3ggemge@s ~Eo dobbse abobs3e@o ~wobobmydsb 
abgm BgMoGmMHnsbg, GmAgenaz sbeamb of6gdmeo sMoMsGob Imsbob. gnbsa~@sb od 39- 
Gameda Lmdbgmab ®aMoGmMos bo~sgm nym Mybgmab od3gMosbs ws Mbdsmgmb Immoab, 
Z0Edmbobmydob ALyMZgemgdd0 Loygqgmgbm goMasbGo~e@ dJanhbagh LojJoMaggemmb &gMo- 
AMMHosbyg wobobmgds. agMdsbamoms yogzobosdo gsedmbsbegdom wsnbGyMgbgdqema aym 
Mbgmob bondgqMeGmGm yoMna3, G9~e@_06 Banhby3—0E696, MMI Jomo wWobobmg|do go3gobosdo 
Log0@ebb3s bsdgqMbgm woMaab gobgamsMgdeb gsdmnb3g3@o. goggoboobs396 agmdobgm 
BrMEMbaL Gms 80%Zgem0 Bogo~a 1817 Bab aodmgdoMos. gb aym, doMams@s@, 30% Ggd- 
dgMaob AbsMab Ambobmgmds — 7000 s~eodnsbo. 80M3gqm0 8B agMdsby~mo ymeEmbos 39339- 
Losdo @ssMbes 1818 Bgemb, g4gba domasbo — mdngabab dgImasMgb6do: ,,6magagc@obo* — 
OMIZ9_@Qm sMdsdgbgdmoab gsdboMab JodegdsMJ HMOG®MMns, ,rmpdbobeqmamMgo” — 
Md65d9EMM3Z9 Coda Moomba, ,genosdg8 Boe" — EMgZs6egmo Lmgyqmn sbyMgmo ws 
Lofongogmal dobemmdms@ d@gdsM%) wsbobmgdgdo: ,JsMag6yqmeoo", ,3gGgMLomMMR0" ~wo 
sQMgQ0@JOGsema". GZga@ob mMa CEobsbengds — ,9~MB joGHgMabg6y qm wo ,r6bgemaqemeon“ 
— BEgdsMgmdes EM|Zobegern sbyMdsnxsbab BMoGmHsby, 3g9Mdme, Jorma) gobyobmob 
sbeamb. EMmas gobdogemmdsdo, agMIshymn gremmbagdo joggobosdo asdIMogm@s, Md(39 
yggmmsdg dg G0, Esobemmgdam, 21 wobobegds LofoMaggemda sMbgdmdes (bm. 2, 3, 4, 
5). domasb qdbLb3gam~gbo aym ,3oGgMabgb6aqmon" — sbmobegeo Jomo dmmbobo. agh- 
dobyemo mgdob ashgbsd Bodob~egm Hdamabbs wes, Bmas@c@, Mggombb Imogoma bLosbeng 
AgbLdnbs, ~snbgMas Logo@ebb3o sboena LodgyMbgm ory LodMg_b3qmm wWoMan, Iogommomeg, 
LEMMA agMdosbgengddo DgImaBGBobOb BoMZq7~moe@ LofoMamggmmda jZoMHrgaemo, Jombbsyeno 
Bgbom ~Esdbos@goqema mmyw@a, Mdamabda gohbe@o Mobsdg@Mmgg symns4gd0, agobgnmsMeo 
ba9mmb6mds Eo Lbg... Loyqmo~@mgdms ab goJ803, Md Mybgmab bod9Qgm goo od3g9M0- 
odo asedmbobengdab IbyMggqgmydb gobbogqamMgdyem 8oMmdgdb qy_bgd@s. Bodmbobmydab 
NRmgId5 gdmgme@sm Jomm~mme dom, 306(3 Lmgmoab AgyMbgmds ws Mondg bge~mmds a(30- 
Od. AAMISHyMIS yrm~mmbagdds dom|39 Iosmbagh gobgamsMgdnb Jomam wmbgb, y3qmo 
BrEmbosb gshbes bogqmoMo gyemgbos, bLobsGImgdo, Lymms ws bLb63. s@anmmdmMagds 
Ambsbergmdsd ~Enwa bsdgyMbgm (3m@bs Agadobs ggMdsby~mo MgAdabgasb. obg39, 8oMaJam, 
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AIMsbyengdng_ aMgd~ebHS segammdMing A3gq3gdb. (36mdogemns, Mod Bomn AMogengbmds 
DImMdemagjMasb gMaseO, LoydHmd~es JoMaqm gbdq(3. Lodgmms yo3zdaMdo agMdsbgemms 
9360 1930-056 Bemgddo wsnbym, 1941 Bgemb jo goggoboodo Agbm3gMgdn Yyggemo agMdobge~n, 
MMAQM’Z oH aym wsfmMbabgdyenn segammdhingdg, Igo sbnsdo goswosbobm~mgb. ao~@obsb- 
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NIKOLOZ JOKHADZE 
(GEORGIA) 


FOLLOWING THE TRACKS OF GARMONI TO GEORGIA 


It is thought that garmoni was brought to Georgia in the first half of the 19" century from Rus- 
sia, though no fundamental research concerning this issue has been done. As we know, Germany 
is a homeland of pneumatic-keyboard (reed) instruments. It seems that those authors who straight- 
forwardly support the idea that the introduction of the garmoni into Georgia and the formation of 
Georgian national variety of the instrument are associated with Russia, overlook the existence of 
German colonies in the Caucasus, which were formed in the first half of the 19th century and sur- 
vived until World War II (fig. 1). 

The formation of German colonies in the Caucasus was determined by several factors: firstly, 
German regions were devastated in result of World War I; and secondly, a sectarian, so-called sepa- 
ratists’ movement was formed in Germany: it foresaw the end of the world, and its members aimed 
to settle in the regions close to mount Ararat. Since Russia and Turkey had certain disagreements 
regarding the territory of Armenia, the migrants considered Georgia the best place to settle. Russian 
imperial court as well was interested in settling Germans in the Caucasus. It was thought that their 
relocation to the Caucasus would facilitate the development of different branches of economy. 

The first group of German colonists came to Georgia in 1817. They, for the most part, were 
from the Wirttemberg province and consisted of 7000 people. The first eight German settlements 
in the Caucasus were formed in 1818, six of them located in the neighborhoods of Tbilisi: “Neue-ti- 
flis” — the territory around the present Aghmashenebeli Avenue, “Alexanderdorf’ — the present day 
Didube district, “Elizabethtahl” — the present-day village Asureti, and settlements located near Sar- 
tichala: “Marienfeld”, “Petersdorf’, and “Friedentahl”. Two settlements out of eight — “Alt Kater- 
inenfeld” and “Annelfeld” — were situated on the territory of present-day Azerbaijan, in particular, 
not far from Ganja. The number of German colonies in the Caucasus grew gradually, though most 
of them — almost 21 settlements — were situated in Georgia (fig. 2, 3, 4, 5). The largest among them 
was “Katerinenfeld” — nowadays known as the city of Bolnisi. 

The existence of German communities brought much novelty to Tbilisi and to the region 
in general, originating various branches of economy and industry. For example, Germans intro- 
duced potatoes and factory-brewed beer to Georgia, opened modern pharmacies, developed dif- 
ferent crafts, etc. It is interesting as well that the Russian empire put forward certain conditions to 
those who wanted to emigrate to the Caucasus. Only those who had some knowledge of farming 
and mastery of a craft were allowed to settle there. German colonies soon reached a high level of 
development: every settlement had its own church, various enterprises, schools, etc. Local popu- 
lations learned a lot from the German colonists. And vice versa — the Germans too adapted to our 
environment, local branches of economy, habits, and traditions. It is known that the majority of 
them spoke not only their native language, but Georgian as well. Since 1930-s the persecution of 
Germans began in the USSR; in 1941 every German who lived in the Caucasus and was not married 
to a local resident was deported to Central Asia. The reason for the deportation was, as declared, 
espionage of the German population in favor of Nazi Germany. 
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Information regarding the musical life of the German colonists is rather scarce, since any and 
all discourse concerning ‘criminal’ nations was banned, and all traces of their existence were pur- 
posefully destroyed by the Soviet government. But despite this, if we consider religious life of the 
former colonists, Lutheran liturgy where music has a particular role, as well as musical instruments 
that are preserved in families (fisharmonia and clavesin, mainly) we can say that musical life was 
rather active in these communities. 

The role of the German colonists in the introduction of the garmoni to the Caucasus and the 
creation of its local national versions is proven by several facts, such as the following: among the 
masters of Georgian garmoni, the most remarkable is a craftsman who worked during World War II, 
and whose name was Levochkin. Of course, this surname is not of German origin, but, as a famous 
garmoni performer Koro Katsiashvili said, he knew the master personally and referred to him as 
a German; he performed on the Georgian variety of garmoni (the so-called Tushetian one) and a 
tsiko-tsiko, which were both made by Levochkin. It seems that master Levochkin was a represen- 
tative of a mixed family, which escaped repressions. A family living in Kardenakhi in the Gurjaani 
region and was personally acquainted with the master, confirmed that Levochkin was German. On 
behalf of the University of Ecclesiastical Chant I bought a garmoni made by Levochkin from this 
family. 

Attention should be paid to the areas where the garmoni is traditional, and to the locations of 
the German colonies in the Caucasus. We know that there are four main national varieties of the 
Caucasian garmoni: Georgian, Azeri, Adygean, and Ossetian. If we look at the map of the German 
colonies, we will see that compact settlements of Germans are dense in the territories where the 
garmoni became a traditional instrument and is made in individual workshops. These locations are: 
in Azerbaijan — the region surrounding Ganja; in Georgia —Tbilisi and the surrounding area, territo- 
ries around Kartli and Kakheti; in the North Caucasus — the province of Kuban, which immediately 
borders the Republic of Karachay-Cherkessia, and the territory where the Abazins live. Adygean 
garmoni — “pshina” is mainly made in individual workshops in the settlements of the Abazins. As 
for the Ossetian garmoni, it must be said that there were no German settlements in North Ossetia 
and Ossetian garmoni is not manufactured in individual workshops. When World War II was over, 
an enterprise manufacturing garmonis, “Iron Fandiri” was formed in Vladikavkaz; supposedly it 
was just here that the Ossetian garmoni received its final form. The garmoni, which was earlier 
called Ossetian garmoni very much resembles Adygean “‘pshina”, and it is possible that it served 
as a basis for a version of the Ossetian garmoni. It must be noted that the performers from Ossetia 
preferred to order garmonis from Georgian masters, and in comparison with the Ossetian garmoni, 
the Georgian version is much more popular in Ossetia and in the North Caucasus in general. 

Up to the present, it was generally thought that the garmoni was brought to Georgia and, in 
particular, to Tusheti and Rach’a from the North Caucasus. Let’s discuss the case of Tusheti, where 
the garmoni plays a special role. The closest northern ethnicities bordering Tusheti are the Didos 
(Avars) and the Chechens. The garmoni is not a dominant instrument among the Didos (Avars). We 
encounter it here, but in contrast to the Caucasian garmoni, in this case, we do not have a keyboard 
instrument, but rather a button bayan or accordion, which appeared in the Caucasus later. In Tusheti 
the Georgian garmoni dominates, which differs from button instruments in principle. The dissemi- 
nation of the garmoni in this area was, presumably, determined by the life style of the Tush people. 
The garmoni was brought to the region not from the North Caucasus, but through the garmoni 
masters living in Tbilisi and its neighborhood. It is noteworthy that the Georgian-type garmoni is 
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encountered among the Kists — the Chechens residing in Georgia, in the Pankisi Gorge (The area of 
their present residence has no direct connection with Chechen Republic of the Russian Federation). 

The distribution of garmoni in Rach’a can be explained in a similar way. We know that the 
residents of Rach’a, in order to earn their living, had to travel to different regions of Georgia, and 
their number was especially large in Tbilisi. As for Kartli and Kakheti, the garmoni and especially 
its miniature sub-types — Busika and Tsiko-tsiko were rather popular. Supposition that the garmoni 
entered the Caucasus not from Russia, but due to the nation that created it — the German colonists 
— is strengthened by the fact that in all other parts of the former Russian empire, buttoned garmonis 
are common and not keyboard ones. The only exception is the so-called “Viennese garmon” spread 
in the European part of Russia — it is of German origin, has keys, and resembles the Caucasian 
garmoni by its form as well as mode. 

If we accept the widespread opinion that the garmoni was brought to Georgia from Russia, 
then why it did not become traditional in such regions as, for example, Khevi, Khevsureti, Ap- 
khazeti, Mtiuleti, i.e. in the regions of Georgia which immediately border the Russian Federation? 
It should also be considered that making the instrument traditional and forming a national variety 
of garmoni would, by all means, require knowledge and craft necessary to make instruments, which 
German population of Georgia had. 

Thus, it can be said that the garmoni must have been disseminated in the Caucasus by the Ger- 
man colonists. We think that it was just the German community that took part in forming a national 
Georgian variety of garmoni; the mass introduction of this instrument into Georgia from Russia 
seems to have been an event of later period. 
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Leyfionn 1. Jomaqmoa (do (36609) Ed agMdsbjemo (82%%36n3) aoMdmby6n. 
Figure 1. Georgian ( left) and German garmoni. 
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Leymann 2. 399%0bg6y3gema0 (emggo6e@ger0 dmembabo) BMBM smgoqmmoas Zo03obo6ymdo@eb. 
Figure 2. Katerinenfeld (present Bolnisi). Photo from Wikimedia Commons. 
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Leson 3. agMdsbgemgd0 oemgbsbeoqMeEmMg@ne@sb (Em{go06egmo ~Cn~@ydg). {mm meagbos 
CNdA®Mohg63mb Lomysb6m 3me~gJ4(300@06. 

Figure 3. Germans from Aleksanderdorf (present Didube, district of Tbilisi). Photo from the family 
collection of Olesia Dimitrichenko. 


LeyMison 4. agMdobgemo gmmmbab&gd0 boJoMaggemmdo. Rm8Br g030bobymdoe@eb. 
Figure 4. German colonists in Georgia. Photo from Wikimedia Commons. 
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LeayMomn 5. 308 g60bgb6aqmoab aqMdobgengdab mgoGMoemynMo Cabo. RMB gogabsbymdneo6b. 
Figure 5. Germans theater troupe in Katerinenfeld. Photo from Wikimedia Commons. 
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Bsdygo6n: ambgd ymmesbos 


ambd ymMesbasd dgbogom La Sygodo ombadbs, md IbmaAmomb 693% IMogombInsbo 
BIMHYMGS LEmMMH{@ Jansh Mggambgddos asgM3qmgdqemn. GY6mMda~os, GMI Imns6bo Jo- 
Laggdob qe@aw@gbo bobama (semdgdo0, d9~@m 396960, 8aM|bgg60, Zoggoboo, 3odsemsgdn, o6~e900) 
Cobsbegdqjemns s@anmmdngo, bdIaMs@ BnbagZq7Ms~O Ws CMnbagabLGyMo~e@ dom~mnsb aobbb- 
303920 bombgdom, ~s Joa bdaMs@ sgMansbygdm LobndmgMm BymMByModo IMogombIn- 
o6o HMoea3agdab oMbydmeds. gb BoJGo sadMogh IAMsgom boobG \Mgbm wo qMoagMaes- 
B03d0M {dE BoMbgob: Ho sgMansbydb gmgommyM IAMogoembdnsbmdobs ~o Jaob bombgdb? 
BoMdmoeggbb my ome Jagdn IMogoembdIosbmdob aohgbab bgmabdIgdbymd BoJQmMb, oxy 
dagdob agmaMsgaqmo obmemo3ns bgemb qymdb IMogombIsobmdab DgImbsbgob? 93(39- 
mgdg6 my oMs AnaMsbGo Amngmg|da AMogombInsbmdob L6go sMsdImos6 MgR,0mbgddn? 
smobodbs, GMI 99 ~s AMsgem~ Lge gambgeb9 sobybab goQgdob om gamgdmoe@ goMeogds 
3302930L IgeoMQdaM0 Bg7ML3g4Hogab QoMam godmygbgdo. 

d89M039MIS sShHMMIMEmads 8nG]MH are~mods, 9.6. ,odMam0 g7qb3gMadg6 Hob"! bob- 
0M, BA 3ErSO BoMIMsEgnbs LogymoHn AmbsbMgd9 ,Jdaob Agbozo~mdab" Agbobgd. db, 
39MdIME, sEbadbs BmyZoe~mMa IMogoEmbdns6bdo, CGN smMdsMmdnm, go~yMdMomdob Aabo- 


gomgMmdob gd3ggmgb dagb gobg34mgbgd0. wemgb Dbogeomb obmmaMgdqm Bxy~- 
HIMQM-agqmaMemaqm Magambgddo smdmAgbommn gmyzomyMHn AMogoembInsbmd9_ a(33~mgdo 
339 H0@96 SyMeombsdeg, BoMomgmyM Ed BMEGModsybJGqm xaqoaym bodegmsdeag. oM- 
gogo AMoZ0~@mbInsbmdob go@sMAgbab doMams@o Iobgba sMab od GHMo@agoagdab dno 
L0839(%gdo g9639~Mg939dqEMd9, Jowbg~@s30@ adobs, Mmd L630 3M(3g9mo0 asMgIM(3, Mm- 
AMMa309 Rybacmgdo, Jd6ab obgar 3mbGBoJLHbL, GmdIgmIdag obgma asweoMAgbamn Moen 
dMgg900 Jgodengds ygomegb. 

gh sdbMamn g4b8gM%0dg6G0 sMab MAMMayEnn sbo~modo odabs, OY MHmammHo Jorsdsamby- 
dgmoo daaob goMgIm — MmammM3 3bmdogMoe aby J3gq36mdagMse — daMams~@o Agbogomy- 
Ho LAMAIG®_QAgdobagab wabogmyM jeobo3qH Eo HMo@agagqm boembsyH 3md3mMba(309d- 
do. 80M3ge~m DgImb3zq39d0, Jgw@sMgdam AggqmgdMagns WossMmaAMsdIgdyEM0 3MI3MbI(30980, 
AMIM|d03 BoMdmo~eggbb Iagob, Bmgqdbo ~@es 9.d. d9-20 Loygyab wobobyabob bmdgba 
BMMBASMMaL aMagrM Lybab bognbem bsbsMHdmgdn oemog00b0 MamJmb 80843939 bmdb- 
goob Bdnbes gym 3064Mo0 BsMdmdImdab Iaob sMoasmob db3q9MZ9mgd0b sMobbmm ymb- 
HYMIbL I-mog0M%o MAdaL Dabo 6m GB o(309d0. 

AgMMH] JgIMbgggZS9d0 HMo@nZaq{mo BMgZo0EMyMo AMsZgombdnsbmds LofomMmygmmdn, Igb- 
odemms, 39MZ0@ gobsbobagMgd@gb Mg,ombab Iaob B6ggMZ0emgob, JogMod oMs om3a~mgeo- 
Ms@ JobsbIndsMnyemse@, BOMbogMo@. sdob LoamybSMo(30mM@, 1396 gobgnbo>~me3g0 JoM- 
OQmo dhHogombdosbmdab MH LGomyM HMoeayoob: b3go6gd0bo ws yobgemgdab gmgomaym 
AMoe@azoob. L3g06gmdo daab Jgw@gd0 smogdgds, GmamM3 Jobgdabs wo di3g6oMggdab meb- 
IoIEAZMY~Mo BoMomg|mMMa GHommg|do, MMIM|d0(3, MAM Mb, Lgo6yMa Lodmgmgdab 39M- 
GogZ9MqMGa Lsdbdnsbo LHMAIHyMab 38mG& 630% ImeEgmb o8gmMHgdg6. bmemm ygobgado, 
om bbab 39mob goMam ba3h3g, Jab SgIMM Cs daMde, Bo3gobombab Csmmygcmoe d639m- 
B0mgQdMdH Es JA~gdO6 JMaoe, IJoyqMgdgemb/ILIgA6gmb BoMAMA@Wagbb gobgemgdob 3gmgo- 


' sSbHama g74b8gM%0IqGGo Ag(36agMQd0b DmangMa womMado, dog., Roa~mmMbmgnobs Es yZobngodo, smbod- 
Bagh sMse MasmMy™M, oMsdQ@ BoMAMbabgam gJb3gM0dgb Hb. 
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MIMO AMsgombdnsbmdobagob GadsqhH mHo bdab RobmoMagqm qyMangMnjo3doMb MMds 
g0ddqmo dssbob %gdmom. 

O. JMMe@sbosbs Ed 3. AMMeabL godmbyemgda a~b&MaM|dqmmo0 oyr orem ~s 30~—EgM 
dogomoagdoo. 

Cabgybosdo, GMAgGMI(.3 (3M(36mse Eo LoobHyMgLM@ AsnsMs, Ambsba~mgmds Joo~mgb 
Lbgo@mobb3o gaym@yGob BoMdmdswmagbgendo Jq(36agM7dd5 (wWsngs Msayboa hd, mods go- 
dabembsd, H0d306 MHmd9, SEM] 3x7 odOAIS, emmMnb ImMagbdGqMb90, Ly bob Mm dbjbdgM%a- 
ds, 300-d 39099, BaMMa0 3MsgZg0d3NEMds, bnbM Msbdodg99, AgMa-bLgas mo3mbad, sd@qjms 
538Gdd), GmIgemMs(5 g99qsMamggb CEabyygbaab aqmamMogns Es MgI3Gng0(3. o@abodbs, dog- 
SMO, MMI doagmmes BqmMByMs LoobGMgLMs Mo doMBM Ihogombdsbmdab sMbgdm- 
dab gRoJGob aodm, oMsdge@ 3093 IMogoma, AqIGoe@ bLonbByMgb bLeyyao~maMo, ymoxRomo, 
MAMOgOVG, JAMHBITCIMO geegdg6Gob godme3. gh geegdg6gd0, Smammg Sgbo, 8oago- 
MAMId76 Acrgddo yroRabs ws BymBMab seman ggbgQdab sMbgdmdobyg. gb yr3qcmng9, 
oemdom, 2dsbq daggoanomgdb, GMI Iansbo Mggamba sHab, qsoM3qmgb ym3moabs, obmmo(30- 
ab Ademogha gofGmMa, Maz bab qymdb IoGgMosmyMHin wo sModoGBQMosemyMa ymoab 
nd3ggegbo gemgdg6Ggd0b dgdmbsbgeb. gb 30 3093 gMao CEsb&qMns odabs, GMI AMsgomb- 
dos6 ds sesdosbyMa ab{mmMaab qd3gqemgb sgMamedo yes aymb wsd33{0e@Mgdeyemo. 

Cabyybosda Ambsbam| Agiz6agMgddo ymbyMgHymo VRoJGgdabo wo ~woggoM3gdgd0b 
AmbIMdaM asbaba~gb ob’mma3oab, IoaMag3agdab, BymBymama LGsdomyAMmdab bogamb- 
goo. Lodmemme 390709 aoobnsMe 0. ymMeosbasb Esbyg6omr0 ImboBMgds, GMI Ibmamomb 
dansbo Agaombygdob yrgqmdbMoga, IMogomob39480060 dgbbogemo IMegomo sbse~a, Lboobs- 
gMgbe omdmfgbab asggagdab Lodyomadob 4ma3(3gdb. 
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ROUND TABLE: POLYPHONY AND MOUNTAINS 


Speaker: Joseph Jordania 


In his introduction speech Joseph Jordania noted that many polyphonic cultures of the world 
are dispersed throughout mountainous regions. It is a well-known fact that most mountain ranges 
(the Alps, the Balkans, the Pyrenees, the Caucasus, the Himalayas, the Andes) are frequently in- 
habited by physically and linguistically diverse peoples, whose common feature is the existence 
of polyphonic traditions in their vocal culture. This fact arouses many interesting and interrelated 
questions: what unites polyphony and highlanders? Are mountains a contributing factor for the 
emergence of polyphony, or does geographical isolation of the mountains help preserve polyphony? 
Do migrant highlanders spread polyphony in non-mountainous regions? It was mentioned, that the 
answer to this and other questions definitely warrants a wider application of comparative research. 

As a so-called “thought experiment”, American anthropologist Peter Gold presented his de- 
tailed opinion about “the musicality of mountains”. In particular, he noted that in all likelihood, 
vocal polyphony belongs to the earliest stratum of human musicality. Found today in isolated cul- 
tural-geographic regions of the world, vocal polyphony ranges from hocketing to drone, parallel 
and contrapuntal group singing. A primary causative factor for the survival of archaic polyphony 
is the isolation of these traditions in mountain fastnesses, although other far-flung environmental 
milieus, such as dense jungle forests, provide suitable contexts, in which such archaic survivals 
may flourish. 

This thought experiment is a theoretical examination of how mountainous environments lend 
inspiration - both consciously and unconsciously - to underlying musical structures in western clas- 
sical and traditional folk compositions. In the former instance, programmed compositions repre- 
senting mountains, seas, and so forth are relatively commonplace. The early 20th century Armenian 
composer, Grikor Suni’s choral work, Alagyaz embodies the contours of Armenia’s sacred volcanic 
mountain, Aragats, by deliberately following the jagged line of its summits in his notation of the 
main theme. 

In the latter instance, traditional vocal polyphony in Georgia may well embody the character 
of regional mountainscapes, but not necessarily in a deliberate, conscious manner. To illustrate this, 
we consider two stylistic traditions of Georgian folk polyphony: the singing of the Svan people and 
the vocal tradition of Kakhetians. In Svaneti, the mountain ridges are experienced as successive 
parallel waves of rock and flora, lending a potential model to the vertical three-part structure of their 
songs. While in Kakheti, the Alazani river Valley’s broad expanse, together with the snowcapped 
Caucasus range’s intersecting peaks and ridges above and beyond it, suggest to the viewer/listener 
the intricate interplay of two upper voices singing above deep basso pedal tones, which is typical of 
the Kakhetians’ distinctive vocal polyphony. 

The presentations of Joseph Jordania and Peter Gold were illustrated with audio and video 
examples. 

The participant scholars of the lively and interesting discussion, representing diverse cultures 
(Daiva Racitinaite, Tamaz Gabisonia, Razvan Rosu, Andrea Kuzmich, Ulrich Morgenstern, Su- 
sanne Rosenberg, Guillaume Veillet, Giorgi Kraveishvili, Nino Razmadze, Meri-Sofia Lakopoulos, 
and Abdullah Akat), expanded both the geography and the themes of the discussion. For instance, 
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it was marked that the culture of highlanders is interesting not only for polyphony, but also for the 
elements of social life, religion, and culture. These elements, as a rule, point to the existence of 
early life and culture in the mountains. All this may indicate that a region’s mountainous landscape 
is primarily a strong factor of isolation, contributing to the preservation of the elements of tangible 
and intangible culture. This is yet another proof that polyphony may have been introduced in the 
ancient period of human history. 

Based on specific facts and observations, the participants of the discussion touched upon the 
issues of isolation, migration, and cultural stability. Eventually everyone shared J. Jordania’s con- 
clusive opinion that comprehensive, multi-faceted study of mountainous regions will allow us to 
make many new, interesting discoveries. 
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researcher (Spain) 


penelopesanzgonzalez@gmail.com 


ymmMinb ImMag6dGgM60, Gam~mMmbogoab womdemMa 
Lab &g86 Bybogmeamansda, 3960b Agbogobs @o 
Lsdgdbmygegdmm bgeamgbgdab — ybaggmbo®gGob 
LHQma 8MmggbMMo. BMobygBAMBobs ws jomem- 
Bab qbagqMboGyGgdob Anb3gqmo 8Mmaghmmo 
(o3b&Gno) 


Ulrich Morgernstern, Ph.D. in Systematic Musicolo- 
gy, full Professor at the University of Music and Per- 
forming Arts Vienna (Austria) 


morgenstern@mdw.ac.at 


(3033 MofaybsnGg-gahabagby, byemgzb6gd9md3me- 
Bgmdob EmJGmmMo, ma®gob AgbogomayMo ogow@gdo- 
ab gonomdsbogmemmaaab gomge@mMab 30939 ws ~em- 
96 (ose) 


daivav 


BMMesbs dmsamggoha, Ro~mmb gab wmd&mMo, 
LgMdgonab ag(36agMgdsmo sgo~@gdoob gobmamogo- 
ab obbGo8yGab 4QGmbo 49(3609%-msbsdIdMmdgemo 
(bgdga0) 


Daiva Raciunaite-Viciniene, Doctor of Arts, Associat- 
ed Professor and Head of Ethnomusicology Department 
at Lithuanian Academy of Music (Lithuania) 


Imta.It 


Gordana Blagojevic, PhD, Senior Research Associate 
at the Institute of Ethnography of the Serbian Academy 
of Sciences and Arts (Serbia) 


gblagojevic@hotmail.com 


A539 bsMdasba, gnimdqbogmemgo, Igbo3mmman- 
ab EmJ®mMHa, dros GSgbmsggmab mgoGMabs wo 
308mb Labgmdbagm bagqgMba®gG@abs wo gamma 
AmsbInbegeob bLoebgmmdob bLoggmgbam asmmdab 
Wdomegbo bobbsgegdmoab sho goMgdqemo 36mgQ9- 
Loma; 306m Lomegadgagmmab Labgemdab mdamobab 
Labgmdbagm jmbbaM30QmManb GI3bG-ab b3q(30- 
smabGo (Lagomanggeom) 


Maka Khardziani, Ethnomusicologist, Doctor of Mu- 
sicology, associate professor at Shota Rustaveli Theatre 
and Film Georgia State University and Giorgi Mtats- 
mindeli Higher Educational Institution of Ecclesiastical 
Chant; a specialist at the IRCTP of Tbilisi State Conser- 
vatoire (Georgia) 


maka.khardziani@yahoo.com 


Bagmeamd xmbsdq, gomMao Amsbdnbegeab bab. 
goramdab qbo3gMboG®gGob Ambgqyem0 emgdGmmMo, 
LBsgmmdes bofJoMaggmmb G&gJbo34% «6o39%bo- 
GIGI, goyMagGogobo Co Ggeeggmdgbogogoob go- 
3ILHIGD] Qo aModb Labgedbager gbogqMboGgs- 
do, AgybagMgdobs Es bgemgbydob BoyZ7~rH]Go] 
(boJoaggem) 


Nikoloz Jokhadze, Invited lecturer at Giorgi Mtats- 
mindeli High School of Chanting since, Majored power 
engineering and telecommunications at the Technical 
University of Georgia and history at the School of Arts 
and Sciences of Ilia State University (Georgia) 


nikolozjokhadze@gmail.com 


LNI3MBNIIN f9GSMHNS LOdSMNIBINML 3MIBNVIESGNL 
3-6 BNMMASN IOM3BINIBNANL 394HM65INN) 


THE SYMPOSIUM WAS HELD UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
Mr. GIORGI MARGVELASHVILI, PRESIDENT OF GEORGIA 


LNISMBNIINL MM396NGSGMMISN: 


DNSNNOLAL LIbINICGNBM BMELIM3SGMGNNL 

GMIVNCNINN IMdBS9NbINSEMSNL JBVIBANL LOIMDISIMGNLM GIEGHN 
DIMDINN bLb6IMN LNILIMNL L9IMNISIMMNLM GIEGHN 
LOddMHNIBILML BINTAMENL LbITIENSM GI6GMN 


ORGANIZERS OF THE SYMPOSIUM: 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER FOR TRADITIONAL POLYPHONY OF 
TBILISI STATE CONSERVATOIRE 

THE INTERNATIONAL CENTRE OF GEORGIAN FOLK SONG 

THE FOLKLORE STATE CENTRE OF GEORGIA 


LNIIMBNIAN F9S9HVS NSNNALAL LObINVIGNBM BMELIM3SGMMNSIN 
THE SYMPOSIUM WAS HELD AT THE TBILISI STATE CONSERVATOIRE 


DSNVNLAL LObIVICGNBM BMELIM3SGMMNNL 

BMILNGCNIAD AMG bINSEMSNL J8LVIZNL LOIMNSIMGNLM GIEGEHN 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER FOR TRADITIONAL POLYPHONY OF 
TBILISI STATE CONSERVATOIRE 


0108, NSNZNLO, SmNSMILMB3Nb J. 8/10 
8/10, GRIBOEDOV STR., TBILISI, 0108, GEORGIA 


69@./PHONE: (+995 32) 2998953 
Bddb0/FAX: (+995 32) 2987187 
3&-BML6d/E-MAIL: polyphony @conservatoire.edu.ge 


www.polyphony.ge 
www.polyphony.symposium.ge 
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